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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agrioulture, 
Division  of  Economic  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  14,  1888. 
Sir  :  The  investigations  iu  ecouomic  ornithology  and  mammalogy 
ordered  by  Congress  to  be  made  under  your  direction  consist  of  two 
separate  inquiries,  namely  :  (1)  concerning  the  food  habits  of  birds  and 
mammals  in  their  relation  to  agriculture;  and  (2)  concerning  the  migra- 
tion and  geographical  distribution  of  North  American  species. 

It  has  been  deemed  best  to  publish  the  results  of  these  investigations 
in  separate  bulletins.  In  accordance  with  this  decision  I  transmit  here- 
with, as  Bulletin  1  of  the  Division  of  Economic  Ornithology  and  Mam- 
malogy, a  report  upon  the  English  Sp.irrow  in  North  America,  by  Wal- 
ter B.  Barrows,  assistant  ornithologist. 
Respectfully, 

C.  Hart  Merriam, 

Ornithologist, 
Hon,  Norman  J.  Colman, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
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PREFATORY   LETTER. 


The  English  Sparrow  question  in  North  America*  has  grown  to  be  a 
serious  problem  in  economic  science,  particularly  so  far  as  the  agricult- 
ural interests  of  the  country  are  concerued — and  the  term  agriculture 
must  be  here  understood  in  its  broadest  and  most  comprehensive  sense 
as  including  the  grain-growing  industries,  truck-gardening,  fruit-grow- 
ing, the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  ornamental  shrubs  and  vines,  and  even 
forestry.  It  was  deemed  proper,  therefore,  that  this  question  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  the  first  bulletin  of  the  newly  established  Division  of 
Economic  Ornithology  and  Mamjnalogy. 

The  information  necessary  to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject has  been  collected  with  great  care;  the  evidence  submitted  has 
been  honestly  weighed,  and  the  results  impartially  stated. 

The  labor  of  collecting  and  arranging  for  publication  the  matter  con- 
tained in  Part  II,  together  with  the  authorship  of  most  of  Part  I,  has 
fallen  upon  my  assistant,  ^Ir.  Walter  B.  Barrows, 

Brief  portions  of  Part  I,  including  the  tables  relating  to  the  increase 
and  spread  of  the  Sparrow,  were  prepared  by  myself  and  are  here  re- 
produced without  quotation  marks  from  my  annual  report  for  1886. 
Section  2  of  Part  I,  consisting  of  recommendations  for  legislation  and 
recommendations  to  the  peoi)le,  has  been  written  jointly  by  Mr.  Barrows 
and  myself. 

Prof.  C.  V.  Kiley,  Entomologist  of  the  Department,  has  kindly  con- 
tributed a  full  and  valuable  report  on  the  Insectivorous  Habits  of  the 
English  Sparrow,  based  chiefly  on  the  examination  of  stomachs  sub- 
mitted  to  him  by  this  Division. 

Section  4,  on  the  Destruction  of  Sparrows  by  Poisons,  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  assistant  ornithologist,  by  whom  the  experiments 
were  conducted. 

Section  5,  on  Trapping  the  Sparrow,  was  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Hill,  who  makes  a  business  of  trapping  Sparrows  in  Indianapolis,  Ind, 
The  cuts  illustrating  Mr.  Hill's  article,  together  with  the  description  of 
the  apparatus  used,  were  taken  from  the  American  Field  of  January 
14, 188^. 
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10  PREFATORY    LETTER. 

' '  Section  0,  treating  of  both  the  English  Sparrow  {Passer  domesticus)  and 
the  European  Tree  Sparrow  {Passer  inontanus)  in  Saint  Louis,  Missouri, 
was  contributed  by  the  well-known  ornithologist,  Mr.  Otto  Widmann. 
This  article  is  particularly  iustructi  veinasmuch  as  it  emphasizes  the  con- 
trast in  disposition  and  habits  of  two  closely  related  European  birds 
which  were  brought  to  Saint  Louis  at  about  the  same  time. 

The  present  report,  as  a  whole,  is  believed  to  be  the  most  systematic, 
comprehensive,  and  important  treatise  ever  published  ui)on  the  economic 
relations  of  any  bird. 

C.  Hart  Merriam. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Questions  relatiug-  to  tlieEoglisb  Sparrow  were  contained  in  the  first 
circular  on  economic  ornithology  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agricult- 
ure (in  July,  1885).  Subsequently  these  questions  were  amplified,  and 
duriug  the  year  188G  a  special  circular  and  schedule  were  prepared, 
upwards  of  5,000  copies  of  which  have  been  distributed. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Department,  in  collecting  information  on 
this  question,  to  get  as  much  direct,  original,  unpublished  evidence  as 
possible,  and  to  this  end  the  circulars  sent  out  asked  for  "facts  from 
personal  observation."  It  was  desired,  furthermore,  to  obtain  dat«». 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  over  which  the  Sparrow  had  spread,  not 
onl,y  in  order  to  map  accurately  its  distribution,  but  to  detect  if  possi- 
ble any  differences  in  character  or  habits  which  might  be  due  to  varied 
climatic  or  other  conditions.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  systematic 
distribution  of  circulars  of  inquiry  among  the  agriculturists  and  nat- 
uralists of  the  country,  requests  for  information  were  published  in 
many  agricultural  and  scientific  periodicals,  as  well  as  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  in  the  hope  that  many  persons  not  otherwise 
reached  might  become  interested  in  the  subject,  and  be  led  to  detail 
their  own  experience.  The  result  has  been,  in  the  main,  very  gratify- 
ing, and  to  date  there  have  been  received  from  all  these  sources  replies 
from  about  3,300  persons,  nearly  two-thirds  of  whom  report  the  Spar- 
row already  established  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  steadily  increasing  in  numbers. 

The  remainder  of  these  3,300  reports,  coming  principally  from  post- 
masters in  sections  which  the  Sparrow  has  not  yet  reached,  have  been 
used  mainly  in  mapping  the  limits  of  its  distribution. 

In  addition  to  the  material  thus  collected,  the  American  Ornitholo- 
gists' Union  has  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  re- 
sults of  its  investigations,  begun  in  1883,  on  the  eligibility  or  ineligibil- 
ity of  the  European  House  Sparrow  in  America.  This  material,  com- 
prising full  replies  from  about  110  persons,  was  collated  and  arranged 
by  Dr.  F.  H.  Hoadley,  who,  from  interest  in  the  subject,  kindly  volun- 
teered his  services. 

Naturally,  the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  America  for  several  years 
past  has  led  to  the  publication,  in  scientific  and  other  periodicals,  of  a 
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vast  amount  of  valuable  information  besides  that  which  has  come  di- 
rectly  into  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture ;  and  when 
to  this  is  added  the  voluminous  and  oftentimes  valuable  publications 
relating  to  the  status  of  the  Sparrow  in  other  countries,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  material  available  for  a  satisfactory  investigation  of  the  Spar- 
row problem  is  very  full  and  measurably  complete.  The  collation  and 
comparison  of  such  data  have  involved  a  large  amount  of  care  and 
patience,  and  in  presenting  the  results  of  this  investigation  to  the  pub- 
lic it  is  believed  that  any  one  so  disposed  can  find  in  the  present  report 
facts  enough  to  set  at  rest  all  doubts  as  to  the  economic  status  of  this 
well  known  species. 

At  the  outset  of  the  investigation  the  fact  was  recognized  that  doubt- 
ers on  either  side  of  the  question  would  not  be  likely  to  abandon  their 
positions  on  the  simple  presentation  of  any  amount  of  mere  opinion; 
and  it  was  therefore  determined  to  print  in  detail  all  the  evidence  on 
which  the  conclusions  were  based,  so  that  each  reader  might  see  for 
himself  whether  the  facts  had  been  fairly  interpreted,  and  whether  the 
verdict  was  just  or  unjust. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  the  present  Bulletin  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  two  very  distinct  parts,  viz,  evidence  and  deduction,  the 
former  far  exceeding  the  hitter  in  volume.  Under  the  head  of  evidence 
will  be  found  in  its  appropriate  place  every  scrap  of  information  rele- 
vant to  the  inquiry,  under  the  name  of  the  person  contributing  it,  and 
accompanied,  whenever  possible,  by  the  exact  date  and  locality  to  which 
the  information  relates.* 

Most  of  the  information  contributed  was  received  in  reply  to  ques- 
tions contained  in  circulars  of  inquiry.  Wherever  possible  these  re- 
plies have  been  printed  in  the  same  form  in  which  they  were  received, 
and  when  for  any  reason  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  change  the  form 
of  a  reply,  either  in  dismembering  a  statement  relating  to  several 
subjects,  or  in  condensing  several  statements  relating  to  the  same 
subject,  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the^esact  meaning 
of  the  observer;  while  in  all  cases  where  the  meaning  has  been  obscure, 
the  statements  have  been  given  verbatim.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been 
better  in  such  cases  to  omit  the  statement  altogether,  but  the  tact  has 
been  kept  constantly  in  mind  that  all  such  omissions  might  be  con- 
strued by  some  as  evidence  of  partiality  or  prejudice. 

The  deductions  from  this  evidence,  which  constitute  the  larger  por- 
tion of  Part  I  of  this  Bulletin,  are  the  result  of  careful  study  and  com- 
parison, and  have  been  made,  it  is  believed,  with  perfect  fairness  to  all 

*  The  amount  of  testimony  thus  arranged  proved  to  bo  so  large — more  than  treble 
the  size  of  all  the  remainder  of  the  Bulletin— that  when  submitted  for  publication  it 
was  found  to  be  absolutely  impossible  to  print  it  entire,  and  consequently  it  has  been 
reduced  very  greatly.  The  utmost  care  has  been  taken,  however,  to  preserve  the  im- 
partial character  of  the  evidence  as  a  whole,  by  retaining  both  favorable  and  un- 
favorable testimony  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  sama  proportions  in  which  they  ex- 
isted in  the  report  as  originally  prepared. 
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sides  of  tlic  questiou.  TU(»  history  ot  the  Sparrow  controversy  iu  Amer- 
ica shows  plainly,  however,  that  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  all  friends 
of  the  Sparrow  to  accept  oar  conclusions  as  to  its  character  and  habits. 
There  are  some  persons  whose  minds  are  so  constituted  that  nothing  is 
evidence  to  them  except  what  is  derived  from  their  own  observation,  and 
as  this  unfortunate  mental  infirmity  is  commonly  correlated  with  the 
total  inability  to  observe  anything  which  interferes  with  their  theories, 
it  makes  little  difference  whether  their  opportunities  have  been  good  or 
bud,  their  position  is  unassailable.  With  this  class  of  observers  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  Xo  amount  of  evidence  will  change  their  opinion, 
and  fortunately  for  the  good  of  mankind  it  makes  little  difference  what 
that  opinion  may  be.  But  the  mass  of  American  agriculturists,  me- 
chanics, and  professional  men  are  reasonable  beings,  willing  to  believe 
the  reports  of  other  men  whose  opportunities  for  observation  have  been 
better  than  their  own,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  majority  of  these  men 
will  be  glad  to  examine  the  large  amount  of  evidence  presented,  and 
settle  for  themselves  the  question  of  the  Sparrow's  character. 

For  those  who  have  not  time  to  read  the  evidence  in  detail  summaries 
of  the  evidence  on  each  head  have  been  prepared,  including  tables  show- 
ing the  alleged  injuries  to  each  crop,  and  briefer  summaries  showing 
the  numbers  of  favorable  and  unfavorable  reports  on  each  question. 
'No  doubt  these  tables  are  often  misleading,  for  in  them  a  simple  yes  or 
no  from  a  man  whose  observation  has  been  limited  carries  the  same 
weight  as  the  mature  results  of  half  a  life-time  of  observation  by  an- 
other; yet  many  facts  are  brought  out  strongly  which  might  be  over- 
looked otherwise,  and  the  tendency  to  give  undue  weight  to  numbers 
alone  is  partly  corrected  by  the  samples  of  evidence  submitted  in  con- 
nection with  each  summary. 

In  regard  to  these  "  samples  of  evidence"  it  should  be  stated  that  it 
has  been  the  endeavor  to  select  those  which  would  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  evidence,  not  simply  those  which  support  any  one 
view  of  the  case.  Undoubtedly  objection  will  be  made  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  selection  of  so  few  favorable  reports,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  printing  of  any  at  all;  but  the  aim  has  been  to  give  each  side  of 
the  question  a  representation  proportionate  to  the  weight  of  evidence, 
and  when  any  deviation  from  this  rule  has  been  made  it  genefallj  has 
been  in  a  direction  favorable  to  the  weaker  side,  tbatis,  to  the  Sparrow. 
The  selection  of  many  examples  of  the  same  kind  from  any  one  section 
of  the  country  has  been  avoided,  as  it  seemed  best  in  many  cases  to  call 
attention  to  the  similarity  of  the  reports  from  widely  separated  locali- 
ties. 
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SECTION  FIRST-SUMMARIES  OF  EVIDENCE. 
IMPORTATION  ;  SPREAD ;  INCREASE ;  CHECKS. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  SPARROW. 

The  Euglisli  Sparrow*  was  first  brought  to  this  coimtry,  so  far  as 
authentic  iuformatiou  has  reached  the  Dcpartmeut.  in  the  fall  of  1850, 
when  the  Hon.  Nicohis  Pike  and  other  directors  of  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute imported  eight  pairs  into  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

As  this  first  importation  of  Sparrows  is  of  much  interest,  we  give  in 
full  Mr.  Pike's  account  of  it  and  of  the  following  importation  a  year  or 
two  later,     lie  says  : 

"It  was  not  till  1850  that  the  first  eight  pairs  were  brought  from 
England  to  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  of  which  I  was  then  a  director. 
We  built  a  large  cage  for  tliem,  and  cared  for  them  during  the  winter 
months.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1851  they  were  liberated,  but  tliey  did 
not  thrive. 

"  In  1852  a  committee  of  members  of  the  Institute  was  chosen  for  the 
re-introduction  of  these  birds,  of  which  I  was  chairman. 

'•  Over  $200  was  subscribed  for  expenses.  1  went  to  England  in 
1852,  on  my  way  to  the  consul-generalship  of  Portugal.  On  my  arrival 
in  Liverpool  I  gave  the  order  for  a  large  lot  of  Sparrows  and  song  birds 
to  bo  purchased  at  once.  They  were  shipped  on  board  the  steamship 
Uuropa,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  charge  of  an  ofiicerof  the  ship.  Fifty 
Sparrows  were  let  loose  at  the  Narrows,  according  to  instructions,  and 
the  rest  on  arrival  were  placed  in  the  tower  of  Greenwood  Cemetery 
chapel.  They  did  not  do  well,  so  were  removed  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
John  Hooper,  one  of  the  committee,  who  offered  to  take  care  of  them 
during  the  winter. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1853  they  were  all  let  loose  in  the  grounds  of  Green- 
wood Cemetery,  and  a  mau  hired  to  watch  them.  They  did  well  and 
multiplied,  and  I  have  original  notes  taken  from  time  to  time  of  their 
increase  and  colonization  over  our  great  country." 

*Tbo  true  name  of  this  bird  is  the  "House  Sparrow."  The  name  "English  Spar- 
row" is  a  misnomer,  as  the  species  is  not  coufiaed  to  England,  but  is  native  to 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  birds  brought  to  America 
carao  from  England  explains  the  origin  of  the  misleading  name  by  which  it  is  now 
80  widely  known  that  any  attempt  to  change  it  would  be  futile. 
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Col.  William  llbodes,  of  Quebec,  Ciiiiada,  states  lliat  in  1831  lie  iii- 
tiodueed  English  Sparrows  at  l*ortland,  Me.  (Forest  and  Strean),  Vol. 
VIJI,  p.  lOo).  Others  were  introduced  there  iu  18jS  by  Inv.  Thomas 
Ainory  Deblois,  and  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Jos.  Peace  Ilazard  intro- 
duced them  at  Peace  Dale,  11.  I.  These  last  birds  came  from  Liver- 
l)ool,  England,  and  some  escai)ed  in  Boston  where  they  were  landed. 
Xothing  seems  to  have  been  heard  of  the  escaped  birds,  however,  and 
ten  years  later  they  were  first  regularly  introduced  into  Boston  Com- 
mon. In  1860,  twelve  birds  were  turned  loose  in  IMadison  Square, 
New  York  City;  in  18G4,  they  were  introduced  to  Central  Park,  and 
two  years  later  two  hundred  were  set  free  in  Union  Park,  New  York 
City.  Abont  the  same  time  they  were  first  fully  established  in  the  city 
of  Quebec,  Canada,  although  one  or  two  apparently  nnsuccessfid  at- 
tempts had  been  made  previously. 

In  1807  ft>rty  pairs  were  imported  at  New  Haven,  Conn  ,  and  the 
same  year  a  colony  was  established  at  Galveston,  Tex.  In  18G8  about 
twenty  Sparrows  were  liberated  on  Boston  Common,  followed  by 
more  the  next  year,  while  at  the  same  time  twenty  were  released  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  only  a  mile  or  two  away.  This  year(l8G9)  wit- 
nessed the  importation,  in  one  lot,  of  a  thousand  Sparrows  by  the  city 
government  of  Philadelphia ;  and  this  probably  is  the  largest  single  im- 
portation of  Sparrows  ever  made  to  this  country.  The  same  year  twenty 
pairs  were  brought  from  Europe  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  sixty-six  pairs 
from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Within  the  next  two  or  three 
years  they  were  introduced  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  in  1873  a  colony 
was  imported  and  liberated  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  and  about  two 
years  later  they  were  introduced  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  at  various 
points  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  many  of  the  cases  thus  far  mentioned  it  is  positively  known  that 
the  Sparrows  were  brought  to  this  country  from  the  Old  World,  and 
nuiinly,  if  not  entirely,  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  But  no 
sooner  had  they  become  fairly  numerous  at  any  of  these  points  than 
people  began  to  take  them  thence  to  other  places,  sometimes  in  large 
numbers,  but  more  often  only  a  few  pairs  at  a  time.  In  most  cases  these 
few  birds  were  carefully  watched,  protected,  and  fed,  and  so  multiplied 
rapidly,  forming  new  colonies  from  which  the  birds  spread  steadily 
without  assistance,  and  more  rapidly  by  successive  transportations  by 
man.  This  important  factor  in  the  rapid  increase  and  wide  distribution 
of  the  Sparrow  in  America  has  been  too  generally  ignored,  and  it  is  only 
Avlthin  the  past  year  that  we  have  come  to  realize  something  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  "  craze"  which  led  so  many  people  to  foster  and  distribute 
this  serious  pest.  None  of  our  circulars  relating  to  the  Sp:irrow  asked 
distinctly  for  information  about  its  importation  or  introduction,  but 
only  for  the  date  of  its  first  aiypearancc.  In  most  cases,  therefore,  cor- 
respondents have  simply  given  the  information  asked,  and  only  an  oc- 
casional observer  has  alluded  to  the  manner  of  its  coming. 
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Yet  rrom  tbe  occasional  statements  thus  made,  and  from  various  re- 
liable i)ublislied  records,  we  have  been  able  to  make  a  list  of  more  than 
a  hundred  places  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  which  Sparrows 
have  been  taken,  either  by  direct  importation  from  the  Old  World  or 
by  transportation  from  place  to  place  after  their  arrival  in  America. 
From  the  casual  manner  in  which  these  data  have  been  obtained  it  may 
be  considered  certain  that  they  rei)resent  but  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  number  of  points  at  which  the  Sparrow  has  been  introduced  ;  but 
the  early  dates  of  many  of  the  importations,  as  well  as  tlie  great  dis- 
tances separating"  many  of  the  places,  are  very  significant  as  affording  a 
partial  explanation  for  the  un[)araUeled  rapidity  with  which  this  bird 
has  overspread  the  inhabited  part  of  the  continent.  The  following 
lists  explain  themselves : 

Table  I. — Places  wlierc  En(jH>ili  Sparro'n  have  hccii  hilrodiivei  dirccll;/  from  Kttrope. 


Place. 


Date. 


Ko. 


Ri-ooldyii,  X.  T 1  1*^51  :iii.l  1852 

Portland,  Mo [  18.-.4aiid  18:8 

Peace  Dale,  K.  I. t  IK.'iS 

Boston,  Mass ; 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Coiiu 

Galveston,  Tex 

Charlestown,  Mass 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Akron,  Ohio 

For  t  U  o  w  a  r (1 ,  W  i  s 

Sheboygan,  Wis 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 


18.>',  18U8,  and  18;:)  .. 
1800,  18U1,  and  l.-i.ii  ... 
IJetweeu  ISU')  an  I  lUi)        ''JlKl 

1807 

]8(!7 

l.'-O^  

18(;9 

l(-()9  or  eailicr 

187:iorl874 

1875 

1875 , 

187.> 

1881 , 


1,010 
LO 


^  About. 


Tadle  II. — Places,  not  hichidcd  in  Tabic  I,  where  Enjlhk  Sjyarroivs  have  been  introduced. 


Place. 


Date. 


Alahnma: 

Fiifaiila 1882 

Atkansa^: 

Hot  .S|)iinj;3 

CalilDinia : 

San  FiMiicisco 

St(>ckt:i>u 

Colorado  : 

Denver i  1877 


Between  187G  and  1880. 


1871  or  1872. 
188:J  


Connecticut:  ! 

Norwich i  Prtwcen  1805  and  1870 

Portl  in  1 1  ] 8  ;y 

Distriil  of  Cidiiinbia: 


\\'asliiu;4ton 

Georjiia: 

Atlanta  (eoiiutry  near) 

!Macon  (country  near) . . 

Home  

West  Point 

Illinois : 

BelleviUii 

Carmi 

Monmouth 

Quincy 


1870  or  earlier 


1870 

1878  

1881  or  18;2  . 


1808 

1870 

Between  1872  and  1874. 
1870 


Number. 


•1  birds 


0  pair.s  (subso- 
quentl.v  disap- 
peared). 


5  birds 


13  birds. 


Where  obtained. 


San  Francisco. 


New  York  City. 


Grinin,  Ga. 
Do. 


2  pairs  New  Voik  City. 

2  paii-s E vausville,  lud. 

About  100  birds... 
C  pairs I 
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Taklic  II. 


-I'htccs,  not    tnchidcd  in   Table  I,  where  EiKjlhlt  Sparrows  have  been  iniro- 
(?Htrrf— Coiitiniicil. 


Place. 


liitliiina. 

Evaiisvi  lu 

Iiulianiipolis 

La  I'Xyttto 

IvicUiuond 

Iowa: 

Cedar  llapitls 

Davenport 

Dubuque 

Kansas : 

Lawrftiice 

Topeka  

Keutucky : 

Liiuisvillj 

Louisiana : 

New  Orle.uis 

Maiue : 

]5anjror 

Lowiston 

Massac  liu  set  ts: 

Brooklinc, 

Cottage  City 

Somerviilo 

Micliigaii: 

Jackso!! 

Ovvosso 

Miuncsota  : 

Saint  Paul 

Mississippi : 

West  I'oint 

Missouri : 

Ih'ooklielil 

Herinauu 

Mexico 

Queen  City 

Saint  J>oiiis 

Nebraska  : 

Nebraska  City 

New  Jersey : 

Tuck(^itou 

Now  York  : 

Pouslikeepsio 

Noitli  Carolina: 

Gol(l.sborouj;h 

Wilson 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Coshocton 

Marietta 

I'ortsniouth 

Stcul)euvillo 

AVapakoueta 

Warren 

Pennsylvania : 

Erie 

German  town 

Miltbrd 

Pennsylvania : 

Shippensburgh  ... 

Titusvillo 

AVa.sliington 

Waynesbitr;:h 

"West  Chester 

Rhode  Island : 

Newport 

Providence 

South  Carolina : 

Chester  C.  11 

Columbia 

Tennessee : 

linosvillo 

Memphis 

Vermont : 

Saint  Jobnsbury. 
Virginia: 

Culpeper 

Fredericksburgh 

Lynchburgh , 

Norfolk , 

Kichmond , 


Date. 


187.3 

1871  and  1872. 
About  lb7i... 
1809 


About  1874 

1870 

1870 


1876  or  187 
187-4 


18Coand  1870 

Between  1874  and  1870 


187U  or  earlier. 
1874 


1808 

About  1882. 
1871 


Between  1874  and  1876 
1870 


187G 
1880. 


About  1883. 

1874 

A  bout  1876. 
1S8:{ 

1809 


About  1873. 
About  1804. 


lS79or  18S0, 
187Gorl877., 


1809 

1874 

About  1870. 

18:4   

1880  or  1881. 
About  1882. 
1809 


Between  1871  and  1874 

1873  or  earlier 

About  1874 


About  1868 
About  1871 

1874 

About  1871 
About  1875 


1874 

1866  or  earlier. 


1872  or  1873 
18C9or  1870. 


1874. 
1871. 


Between  1874  and  1876 


1873  or  1874 

About  1878 

About  1876 

Between  1871  and  1874 
1872 


NunihtT. 


AVhere  obtained. 


Sever.il  huiulred. 
2  pairs 


10  (lairs. 
20  pairs- 


1  bird.s. 


12  biid.s  , 


About  24  birds  . .. 


4  birds . 


10  or  12  pairs. 


7  pairs 

A  few  pairs 


About  50  birds 


06  pair.s  . 
13  birds  . 


2  pair.s  . 


Several  pairs . 
102  birds 


1  i)air  ... 
5  iiair.s  .. 
I'i  bird-s  . 


Obiids 


8  birds. 
8  birds . 


A  few  pairs. 

4  pairs 

3  pairs 


5  young. 


New  Yorls  City. 
Philalelpliia,  I'a. 
Massachusetts. 

New  York  Cit^'. 


Boston  CO. 


Hannibal,  Mo. 
Belleville,  111. 

New  York. 
New  York  City. 

Philadelphia,  I'Oi. 


Washington,  D.  G. 
]^ew  York  City. 


New  York  City. 

lMiil:idrl|iliia,  Pa. 

New  Yoi  k  City. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pliiladclphia,  Pa. 
Do. 
Do. 

Boston,  Ma-s. 
New  York  City. 


Now  York  City. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Eichmond,  Va. 
Do. 

New  York  City. 
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Table  IT. — Places,  not  uichidcd  in  Table  I,  where  Knrjlinh  Sparrows  hare  heen  intro- 
duced — Continued. 


Place. 

Date. 

Xunibir. 

Where  obtained. 

A^iririnia: 

1870  or  1871 

Richmond,  Va  (?) 

Sullolk 

1874 

Between  18TG  and  1S7S 
1875  or  187G  . 

If  81  or  1SS2 

]87(i  

■Wisconsin  : 

Fox  Lake 

Hartford 

5  or  G  birds 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Do. 

1873 

About  20  pairs 

New  York  Citj'. 

A  boxit  1871 

Sauk  City 

Between  187G  and  1 8T8 

1S74  

1880 

lS75or  1870 

Detroit,  Micli. 
MiUvau!:eo,  Wi.s. 

Wansau 

Canada : 

Halifax,  N.  S 

About  1872 

Osliawa,  Ont 

A  bout  1 87G 

Ottawji,  Ont 

Stralliiov,  Ont. 

Al)Out  1870 

1.^74 

About  1873 

10  piijrs 

New  York  Citj'. 

1870 

Quebec,  Q 

18G4 

Table  IIL — FJaces  wlicre  Eiujlish  Siyarroivs  are  said  (o  hare  appeared  as  early  as  1870, 
and  icncrc  Ihey  maij  have  been  introduced,  although  not  so  reported. 


Place. 

Date. 

Place. 

Date. 

Connecticut : 

Manchester 

1869-1872. 

1870. 

1870. 

1867. 
18C5-1870. 

18G0^1870. 
About  1870. 

1870  or  before. 
1870. 
18G:i.   [?) 
18G3-1S70. 

18G9-1870. 

18G8-1S00. 
18G8-J87I. 

1868. 

About  18i35. 
1870. 

1870  or  earlier. 

18G9-1872. 

18GG. 

18G8. 

New  Jersey— Continued. 
CalilwcU 

1870. 

About  1868. 
About  1870. 

Mcrideu 

Hackcnsack 

(Jeoriiia: 

Albany  

1870. 

New  York : 

Dobbs  Ferry 

Illinois: 

O'l'a'li  n  Depot 

1P6G. 

About  1S70. 

1870-1872. 

186G. 

1863-18G4. 

18GI 

Pekin 

Indiana  : 

Ijiirlineton 

Sing  Sing... 

Irvinijton 

Utica 

Ohio. 

New  Albany 

1867. 
About  1868 

Iowa: 

Hamilton 

r.urlington 

Kentucky : 

Pcnns.vlyania: 

Lancaster 

IJlooiu  field 

Midtllcbur"h 

18G8  or  1869. 

Lexington 

Pott  stown 

Mar\land  : 

Wriglit.syillo 

1867  or  18G8 

Cumberland 

Han  cock .^ . 

YiT'ginia : 

Staunlon 

1870  or  1871 

Williamsport 

Wateri'ord 

1870  or  1871 

Massachusetts: 

Hoi  yoke ; 

Wesr,  Virginia  : 

Slieplicrilstowu 

1866. 

Medford 

Wiscon.sin  : 

Berlin 

Springfield 

About  1870 

New  Jersey  : 

De  Pero 

Do 

A  stiuly  of  these  tables  shows  that  even  before  1875  tliere  were  many 
large  Sparrow  colonies  throughout  the  United  States,  east  of  tlie  Mis- 
sissippi, as  well  as  several  iu  Canada,  one  or  more  in  Utah,  one  at  Gal- 
veston, Tex.,  and  probably  another  in  San  Francisco,  Oal.  There  were 
small  colonies  also  in  eastern  Iowa  and  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Ne- 
braska. 

From  this  time  to  the  i)ieseiit,  the  marvelous  raitidity  of  the  Sparrow's 
multiplication,  the  surpassing  swiftness  of  its  extension,  and  the  pro- 
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digioiis  size  of  the  area  it  has  overspread  are  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  any  bird.  Like  a  noxious  weed  traiisphinted  to  a  fertile  soil, 
it  has  taken  root  and  become  disseminated  over  half  a  continent  before 
the  signiticauce  of  its  presence  has  come  to  be  understood.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  phenomenal  invasion  must  be  found  in  part  in  the  direct 
assistance  given  by  man  in  carrying  it  from  place  to  place  intention- 
ally; in  part  in  the  peculiar  impetus  usually  given  prolific  species  when 
carried  to  a  new  country  where  the  conditions  for  existence  are  in  every 
way  favorable ;  and  in  part  in  its  exceptional  adaptability  to  a  diversity 
of  physical  and  climatic  conditions.  This  adaptability  has  enabled  it 
not  only  to  endure  alike  the  tropical  heat  of  Australia  and  the  frigid 
winter  of  Canada,  but  to  thrive  and  become  a  burdensome  pest  in  both 
of  these  widely  separated  lands. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  why  man  should  have 
taken  so  much  interest  in  this  bird,  and  aided  in  its  rapid  increase  iind 
s[)rcad  ;  but  the  consideration  of  a  inw  points  bearing  upon  the  m;itter 
will  render  the  case  more  intelligible. 

A  considerable  part  of  our  population,  and  especially  that  of  the 
newer  i>arts  of  the  country,  consisted  of  Europeans  who  natnrally  re- 
membered with  pleasure  many  of  the  surroundings  of  their  former 
homes  and  doubtless  often  longed  for  the  familiar  chirp  of  the  Sparrow. 
They  had  no  strong  associations  connected  with  our  American  birds, 
and  our  treeless  cities  and  uncultivated  prairies  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  thickly  settled  country — half  garden,  half  cit}' — which  so  many 
of  them  had  left.  So,  as  opportunity  ofiered,  small  lots  of  Sparrows  and 
other  I'hiropean  birds  were  brought  to  this  country  ;  or  after  the  Spar- 
rows became  abundant  in  our  Eastern  cities  they  were  carried  inland 
to  a  large  number  of  different  places.  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  we 
could  obtain  the  data  relating  to  the  introduction  of  Sparrows  at  all 
points  where  they  are  now  found  in  the  INIississippi  Valley,  ve  should 
find  tha.t  by  far  tlie  larger  psvit  of  these  introductions  Itad  been  accom- 
plished by  English,  Gciman,  and  French  citizens,  inspired  by  the  rec- 
ollections of  the  birds  of  their  fatherland. 

in  addition,  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  average  American  citizen 
with  regard  to  our  native  birds,  joined  to  the  totally  erroneous,  or  at 
least  grossly  exaggerated,  reports  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Spar- 
rows in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  Eastern  cities,  tended  to  in- 
crease the  interest  which  naturally  attached  to  an  imported  bird,  until 
many  persons  went  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  and  shipping  Spar- 
rows to  considerable  distances  in  the  belief  that  they  were  irrsectivorous 
birds  and  nrust  prove  beneficial  wherever  they  could  be  naturalized. 
In  this  way  a  veritable  Sparrow  "boom"  was  started,  and  the  price  of 
Sparrows  in  New  York  went  up  to  such  a  point  that  many  people  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  the  birds  found  it  cheaper  to  club  together  and  im- 
port them  direct  from  Enropi^;  while  in  many  cases  this  was  doubtless 
done  from  the  desire  to  obtain  birds  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  im- 
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porter's  native  place,  or  through  distrust  of  the  kind  of  Sparrow  already 
imported,  which,  unfortunately,  was  widely  known  from  the  first  as 
the  English  Sparrow.  We  can  never  know  how  many  separate  impor- 
tations were  thus  made,  nor  how  many  thousands  of  individuals  were 
introduced,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  number  of  places  thus  supplied  with 
birds  is  much  greater  than  has  been  supposed,  and  considering  this  fact 
and  the  rapid  rate  at  which  the  Si)arrow  breeds,  we  ought  not  to  won- 
der that  it  has  so  completely  overrun  the  country. 

METHOD   OF   DIFFUSION   OF   THE   SPARROW. 

In  the  ninth  edition  of  the  ^Encyclopedia  Britannica  the  distinguished 
ornithologist.  Prof.  Alfred  Newton,  makes  the  following  statement : 

The  House  Sparrow  is  far  too  well  known  to  need  any  description  of  its  appearance 
or  habits,  being  found,  whether  in  country  or  town,  more  attached  to  human  dwell- 
ings than  any  other  wild  bird;  nay,  more  than  that,  one  may  safely  assert  that  it  is 
not  known  to  thrive  anywhere  far  away  from  the  habitations  or  works  of  men,  ex- 
tending its  range  in  such  countries  as  Northern  Scandinavia  and  many  parts  of  the 
Russian  Empire  as  new  settlements  are  formed  and  land  brought  under  cultivation. 

Thus  questions  arise  as  to  whether  it  should  not  be  considered  a  parasite  through- 
out the  greater  portion  of  the  area  it  now  occupies,  and  as  to  what  may  have  been  its 
native  country.  Moreover,  of  late  years  it  has  been  inconsiderately  introduced  to 
several  of  the  large  towns  of  North  America  and  to  many  of  the  British  colonies,  in 
nearly  all  of  which,  as  had  been  foreseen  by  ornithologists,  it  has  multiplied  to  excess. 
and  has  become  an  intolerable  nuisance,  being  unrestrained  by  the  natural  checks 
which  partly  restrict  its  increase  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

This  statement  of  the  Sparrow's  relations  to  man  is  unquestionably 
true  wherever  the  bird  is  known,  and  hence  in  America  we  should  not 
expect  to  find  it  except  in  settled  portions  of  the  country.  The  manner, 
however,  in  which  it  overruns  a  new  country  to  which  it  is  introduced 
differs  somewhat  from  the  way  in  which  it  extends  its  range  in 
older  countries  as  the  area  of  cultivation  is  extended.  In  America, 
the  method  by  which  the  Sparrows  spread  without  the  direct  aid  ot 
man  is  peculiar.  They  first  invade  the  larger  cities,  then  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns,  then  the  villages  and  hamlets,  and  finally  the  populous 
farming  districts. 

As  the  towns  and  villages  become  filled  to  repletion  the  overflow  moves  off  intotho 
country,  and  the  Sparrow's  range  is  thus  gradually  extended.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, it  is  suddenly  transported  to  considerable  distances  by  going  to  roost  in  empty 
box-cars  and  traveling  hundreds  of  miles.  When  let  out  again  it  is  quite  as  much  at 
home  as  in  its  native  town.  In  this  way  it  reached  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  in 
1883,  on  board  the  railroad  trains  from  the  west.  In  like  manner  another  colony  ar- 
rived March  1,  1884,  in  grain  cars  from  Montreal.  Similarly  it  has  appeared  at  a 
number  of  towns  in  the  United  States.     (Hoadley  MS.) 

The  cities  and  towns  first  invaded  by  the  Sparrow  (of  course  exclud- 
ing those  where  they  are  actually  carried  by  men)  are  in  most  cases 
railroad  towns;  and  especially  in  the  West  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
great  railways  along  which  vast  quantities  of  grain  are  transported  have 
been  so  many  great  highways  along  which  the  Sparrows  have  traveled 
slowly  from  place  to  place.     More  or  less  scattered  grain  is  always  to 
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be  foniul  a]on<r  these  railways,  and  the  Sparrows  naturally  follow 
wherever  food  is  found.  To  a  lesser  degree  carriage  roads  have  served 
the  same  purpose,  the  food  furnished  in  the  latter  case  being  mainly  the 
partially  digested  grain  in  horse  dropi)ings. 

This  gradual  spread  may  take  place  at  any  season  of  the  year,  but 
probably  is  most  pronouuced  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  for  reasons 
which  will  at  once  appear.  It  has  been  repeatedly  remarked  that  when 
Sparrows  are  tirst  introduced  to  a  new  region  it  is  impossible,  withont 
actual  confinement,  to  keep  them  on  a  farm  near  a  town  or  city.  They 
soon  abandon  the  country  for  the  city,  and,  except  at  harvest  time^  sel- 
dom return  to  the  farm  where  they  were  introduced  tinUl  the  citi/ becomes 
crowded.  This  may  mean  until  there  is  no  longer  an  an)p]e  supply  oi 
food  for  all  the  Sparrows,  or,  more  commonly,  it  means  until  there  are 
no  longer  enough  convenient  breeding  places  for  all.  In  most  cases  it 
is  the  young  which  are  thus  crowded  out,  and  consequently  in  mid- 
summer and  early  autumn  iiocks  of  young  birds  may  be  met  with  far 
out  in  the  country,  wherever  food  is  abundant,  and  when  this  food  fails, 
or  the  grouiuT  becomes  covered  with  snow,  they  retreat  to  the  nearest 
towns,  villages,  or  even  farm-houses,  often  at  considerable  distances 
from  the  places  where  they  -were  reared.  But,  in  most  cities,  a  time 
arrives  at  last  when  more  Sparrows  collect  in  winter  than  can  possibly 
find  nesting  places  in  spring.  Then,  when  all  desirable  places  Lave 
been  occupied,  the  remaining  birds  are  forced  to  go  to  other  towns  or 
villages,  or  to  nest  in  the  country. 

In  this  way  the  country  for  miles  about  large  cities  becomes  fairly 
crowded  with  Sparrows,  if  the  food  conditions  are  favorable,  and  then 
the  Sparrow  shows  his  great  power  of  adaptation  by  constructing  nests 
for  himself  in  trees.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  few  places  in  this 
country  wiierc  any  such  Sparrow  nests  could  be  found,  but  to  day  they 
are  common  almost  everywhere,  and  frequently  they  are  used  as  places 
of  shelter  and  retreat  in  severe  winter  weather,  as  well  as  for  breeding 
places  in  summer.  At  first,  evergreen  trees  are  preferred,  and  a  bulky 
nest,  hardl}'  more  than  a  large,  irregular  heap  of  straw  and  rubbish,  is 
built;  but  as  such  trees  become  crowded,  or  as  the  Sparrows  gain  skill 
in  building,  other  trees  are  used,  and  often  the  nests  are  smaller  and 
more  symmetrical.  The  nests  of  native  birds  also  are  often  utilized  as 
foundations,  the  rightful  owners  being  driven  off  first.  In  places  where 
Sparrows  find  abundance  of  food  and  congenial  surroundings,  they  in- 
crease to  such  an  extent  that  these  nests  seriously  disfigure  the  shade 
trees,  and  by  their  filth  even  injure  them.  Mr.  Ridgway,  of  the  Fmith- 
sonian  Institution,  says: 

Tlic  English  Sparrow  Las  been  in  Whcatlaiul,  Ind.,  siuce  1877,  and  is  now  very 
abundant.  I  recently  connled  twenty-one  of  its  large  nests  on  one  oak  tree  by  the 
roadside,  a  little  distance  outside  of  the  village.     (Washington,  D.  C,  February  11, 

1888.) 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  many  readers  to  introduce  aii}^  evidence 
showing  that  the  Sparrow  is  not  confined  to  cities,  but  so  many  persons 
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who  ought  to  be  well  infonued  in  sucli  matters  have  made  careless  or 
inaccurate  statements  in  this  connoctinn,  tliat  a  few  words  may  not  be 
out  of  [)lace  hero. 

It  is  true,  as  has  been  shown  already,  that  Sparrows  pr/fr  towns  or 
cities  so  long  as  their  numbers  are  not  excessive  and  food  is  abundant 
there;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  where  the  conditions  are  favorable 
they  eventually  spread  over  the  country  as  well  as  the  towns,  not  oidy 
goinj;-  out  from  the  city  to  the  wheat-tields  in  Hocks,  but  taking  up  their 
residence  at  (arm-houses,  many  miles  from  any  large  town,  and  remain- 
ing there  throughout  the  year.  The  time  which  must  necessarily  elapse 
between  the  first  appearance  of  Sparrows  in  a  town  and  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  surrounding  country  will  vary  very  mucdi  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  doubtless  there  are  places  in  which,  owing  to  (certain 
peculiar  conditions,  such  a  state  of  atfairs  never  will  be  readied,  but, 
nevertheless,  as  a  rule,  such  a  result  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

JMr.  F.  W.  Giles,  who  first  introduced  the  Sparrows  in  Kansas,  in  1874, 
writes  from  Topeka,  under  date  of  October  G,  18SG : 

They  do  not  go  out-  into  the  coimtiy  at  all,  but  have  gone  to  various  towns,  distant 
20  to  100  miles  from  Topeka. 

And    Mr.  Byron  J.  Peckham  wrote  from  Westerly,  II.  I.,  early  in 

1884: 

They  do  not  extend  their  visits  to  farms  and  their  produce,  hut  prefer  the  cities  and 
villages. 

Doubtless  these  statements  arc  the  results  of  actual  observation  in  the 
localities  named  ;  but  the  observations  do  not  cover  a  sufficiently  long- 
period  to  justify  any  general  conclusions  of  the  same  kind,  or  even  to 
make  it  probable  that  the  Sparrows  will  continue  to  be  so  restricted  in 
those  cities.  For  it  is  a  matter  of  every  day  ob.servation,  in  a  multitude 
of  localities,  that  the  Sparrows  sooner  or  later  overfiow  the  cities  and 
towns,  and  spread  over  tlie  surrounding  country.  From  personal  obser- 
vation in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  Washington,  and  other  cities, 
as  well  as  in  the  countiy  about  small  towns,  we  are  able  to  state  that 
Sparrows  are  abundant  along  the  country  roads  for  several  miles  beyond 
the  suburbs.  That  the  same  thing  is  true  in  various  parts  of  th«  coun- 
try appears  from  the  following  testin:onials. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Gaylord,  of  Binghamton,  K  Y.,  writes: 

Ho  is  no  longer  a  city  resident,  bui  js  finding  his  way  to  the  small  villages,  and 
already  is  at  the  farmer's  houses  eight  and  nine  miles  in  the  country.  Ho  builds  not 
only  in  crevices  and  holes  ho  finds  around  buildings,  but  in  evergreen  trees  and  run- 
ning vines,  on  trellises;  and  he  adapts  himself  to  whatever  condition  he  finds. 

Mr.  Witmer  Stone,  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  writes: 

The  Sparrow  is  now  found  throughout  the  villages,  and  about  all  the  farm-houses 
in  Chester  and  Lancaster  Counties.  It  appeared  in  the  villages  of  Lancaster  County 
some  years  before  it  was  common  in  Chester  County,  but  it  has  now  been  common 
at  the  farm  houses  in  the  central  parts  of  the  latter  county  for  three  or  four  years.  I 
find  it  has  also  made  its  appearance  at  all  the  villages  and  farm-houses  situated  .along 
the  Susquehanna  River  in  Lancaster  and  York  Counties,  but  as  yot  it  is  not  abun- 
dant there.     (November  0,  IH^C).) 
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Dr.  W.  S.  Strode,  of  Beniadotte,  Fulton  County',  III,  writes: 

III  the  spring  of  1683  I  lirst  uoticed  four  or  five  pairs  iu  our  little  town,  making  the 
eaves  of  the  llouriug  mill  their  headquarters,  and  here  they  brooded.  By  the  next 
wiutertheirnumberhad  increased  to  ascorcormorCjaud  they  staid  with  us.  The  next 
season  they  had  become  numerous,  nesting  wherever  they  could  find  a  suitable  place 
in  barns  and  houses,  no  one  molesting  them  or  paying  much  attention  to  them.  This 
season  by  their  increasing  numbers  they  demanded  attention  and  commenced  spread- 
ing out  into  the  country  to  find  nesting  places.     (September  7,  1887.) 

From  L.  N.  Bonlmm,  Oxford,  Bntler  County,  Ohio: 

Farm  one  mile  from  village.  The  Sparrows  are  very  abundant  here,  and  are  spread- 
ing from  farm  to  farm  in  every  direction.  They  appeared  in  the  village  about  eight 
ycar.s  ago.     (November '29,  1886.) 

From  S.  E.  Eoss,  Portsniontb,  Scioto  County,  Ohio: 

The  city  is  overrun  with  Sparrows,  and  they  are  also  finding  their  way  to  the  ad- 
joining farms  and  viHagcs.     (September  2,  188G.     Present  about  twelve  years.) 

From  S.  C.  Prout,  Prout,  Erie  County,  Ohio: 

They  arc  here  in  large  flocks  on  each  farm,  whether  large  or  small.  (Jannarj-  7, 
1887.     Present  about  ten  years.) 

From  William  IL  Elgar,  Plattcville,  Grant  County,  Wis. : 
There  are  as  many  here  in  the  city  now  as  ever,  but  it  has  extended  into  the  coun- 
try more.     (November  23,  1886.     Present  about  five  years.) 

HATE  OF  SPREAD  OF  THE  SPARROW,  AND  EXTENT  OF  AREA  OCCUPIED 
AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR  188G. 

In  the  year  188G  the  English  Sparrow  Avas  found  to  have  established 
itself  in  thirty-five  States  and  five  Territories.  Of  these  it  occupies  the 
whole  or  large  parts  of  the  following  thirty-three  States  and  two  Terri- 
tories :  Alabamn,  Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District 
of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Lou- 
isiana, Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin, 
and  is  found  in  a  few  towns  iu  Florida,  Texas,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and 
Arizona.  Small,  isolated  colonies  may  exist  in  a  few  other  Territories, 
but  if  so  they  have  escaped  the  searching  inquiry  of  the  Department. 
In  the  United  States  the  total  area  occupied  at  the  close  of  the  year 
18SG  is  885,000  square  miles;  in  Canada  it  is  not  quite  148,000  square 
miles  ;  in  all,  1,033,000  square  miles.  * 

Some  idea  of  the  alarming  rapidity  with  which  it  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment multiplying  and  extending  its  range  may  be  had  from  the  fact 
tliat  in  the  United  States  alone  it  has  spread  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  at  the  average  rate  of  59,000  square  miles  per  year,  and  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  together  at  the  rate  of  09,000  square  miles 
per  year.     But  this  average  rate  manifestly  is  misleading,  so  far  as  both 

"The  data  on  which  the  computation  of  the  Canadian  area  is  based  are  insuffi- 
cient, consequently  the  size  of  the  area  here  given  mnst  be  regarded' as  approximate 
only.     Tlie  United  States  area,  however,  may  be  looked  upon  as  very  nearly  exact. 
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extremes  are  concerneil,  for  species  increase  iu  geometrical  ratio.  The 
rate  for  some  time  after  1870  was  comparatively  slow,  while  during-  the 
present  decade  it  has  progressed  with  astonishing  rapidity,  till  in  the 
year  1886  the  new  territory  invaded  must  have  reached  the  enormous 
number  of  510,500  square  miles,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following: 

Tabic  showing  <tp2)roximatehi  the  exlension   in  square  miles  of  the  Enfjlish  Sparrow,   in 
periods  of  Jirc  years  each,  from  1870  till  1885,  and  its  extension  duriny  the  year  188G. 

Sqnnrc  iiiilos. 

From  1870  to  1875  it  spread  over 500 

From  1875  to  1880  it  si)reacl  over 15,  040 

From  1880  to  1885  it  spread  over , 500,  700 

In  the  yearl88G  it  spread  over 51f),r,00 

This  table  of  necessity  is  largely  theoretical,  though  the  ratio  of  iucreasc  iiinsfc  be 
very  nearly  correct.  Year  by  year  much  of  the  reproductive  energy  of  the  Sparrow 
is  expended  in  tilling  up  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  of  the  area  which,  so  far  as 
the  larger  towns  and  cities  are  concerned,  it  covered  some  time  previously. 

RATE  OF  INCREASE  OF  THE  SPARROW. 

In  asking  for  information  as  to  the  number  of  broods  and  youug  annu- 
ally reared  by  the  Sparrow,  we  hoped  to  receive  many  statements  of 
fact,  but  our  expectiitions  have  been  hardly  realized,  as  most  of  the  re- 
plies seem  to  be  mere  guesses,  not  based  on  actual  observation. 

The  fact  that  more  or  loss  nest-building  goes  on  during  every  month 
of  the  year  has  led  many  people  to  sup])ose  that  the  Sparrow  breeds 
continuous!}',  but  such  is  not  the  case,  at  least  in  temperate  climates. 
Enough  material  bearing  on  this  point  has  been  collected  to  show  that 
Sparrows  rarely  or  never  raise  more  than  six  broods  in  a  year,  and  the 
great  mnjority  probably  do  not  raise  more  than  four,  at  least  in  the  lat- 
itude of  New  Yorlv. 

In  Washington  the  first  young  out  of  the  nests  may  be  seen  in  A]iril, 
but  they  are  not  abundant  before  the  first  week  in  May  or  after  the 
last  week  in  Angnst,  though  doubtless  a  few  leave  the  nest  in  Septem- 
ber, or  still  more  rarely  in  October. 

It  is  possible  that  a  few  eggs  may  be  laid  even  in  December  and 
January,  bnt  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  young  are  reared 
at  that  time.  In  the  latter  iiart  of  February-,  in  some  years,  many 
Sparrows  begin  hiying,  and  occasionally  a  young  brood  may  leave  the 
nest  late  in  March,  but  such  cases  must  be  considered  exceptional. 

Moreover,  although  nesting  boxes  may  be  steadily  occupied  by  Spar- 
rows with  their  young  or  eggs  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  Sep 
tember,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  boxes  are  tenanted  all  this  time  by 
the  same  parent  Sparrows,  or  that  one  brood  follows  another  without 
any  interval.  On  an  average,  about  four  weeks  elapse  from  the  laying 
of  the  first  eggs  to  the  time  when  the  young  brood  leaves  the  nest. 
The  number  of  eggs  in  a  set  varies  from  four  to  seven,  but  is  usually 
either  five  or  six,  and  these  ordinarily  would  be  deposited  in  one  week. 
Twelve  or  thirteen  days  are  required  to  hatch  them,  and  the  young  are 
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fed  in  the  nest  for  about  a  week,  and  theu  for  several  days  (sometimes 
as  many  as  ten)  after  leaving  it.  More  eggs  may  be  laid  in  the  same 
nest  as  soon  as  the  young  leave  it,  and  in  this  way  it  is  possible  for  a 
p.iir  of  Sparrows  to  rear  one  brood  each  month  for  live  or  six  months, 
but  it  seems  jirobable  that  generally'  the  broods  do  not  follow  each 
other  quite  so  rapidly. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Sparrows  which  are  hatched  in  the  early 
spring  often  pair  and  rear  young  during  the  ensuing  summer  or  autumn, 
but  although  several  of  our  correspondents  state  this  to  be  the  case, 
we  have  not  received  sufiticicnt  evidence  to  justify  us  in  supporting 
these  views.  Another  theory  which  would  account  in  part  for  the  rnpid 
increase  of  Sparrows  is  advanced  in  the  following  communications: 

Dr.  \V.  H.  Bergtold,  of  BuHalo,  K  Y.,  writes: 

As  regards  tbe  number  of  broods  and  young  reared  by  a  pair  of  Sparrows  in  a  year. 
I  wisb  to  make  a  statement  and  put  fortb  a  tbeory  that  I  have  never  seen  advanced 
before.  I  have  rei>catedly  examined  nests  of  this  bird  containing  nearly  full-fledged 
young,  two  or  three  young  in  more  or  less  advanced  stages  of  development,  and  sev- 
eral eggs  of  various  degrees  of  incubation,  some  being  uearly  fresh,  while  others  were 
about  to  br,  ak  through.  I  galher  from  these  facts  that  the  Sparrow,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  lays  and  continues  to  lay  a  succession  of  eggs  so  long  as  the  weather  is  not  too 
cold;  and  as  the  young  attain  a  sufficient  amount  of  strength  they  are  expelled  from 
the  nest.  Assuming  such  to  bo  the  case  we  can  easily  see  how  much  of  the  incuba- 
tion work  is  taken  from  the  parents  and  thrown  on  the  j'oung,  who,  by  their  bodily 
heat  aud  proximity,  readily  take  up  such  duties  (quite  nninteutioually,  I  imagine), 
and  also  how  much  work  can  be  given  to  the  proper  maintenance  of  a  generous  food 
supply  for  both  the  old  and  young. 

This  constant  stream  of  outpouring  Sparrows  accounts  for  the  rajnd  manner  in 
which  this  species  multiplies.     (August  21,  1886.) 

J.  B.  Stockton,  of  Toronto,  Kans.,  writes: 

Tlic  Sparrow  had  a  nest  under  the  eaves,  aud  all  summer  there  seemed  to  be  fresh  or 
newly-batched  birds  in  the  nest.  There  were  eggs  in  the  nest  all  the  time,  nud  tlio 
waruilh  of  the  unlledgcd  young  hatched  the  eggs,  so  that  there  was  a  continuous  and 
uninterrupted  stream  of  full-lludged  birds  coming  from  that  same  nest  all  the  season, 
and  unfledged  ones  of  various  degrees  at  the  same  time  remaining  in  the  nest.  I  have 
never  known  or  noticed  anything  of  the  kind  with  any  otber  bird.     (October  0, 188(1. ) 

Although  such  cases  as  the  foregoing  may  occur  with  more  or  less 
frequency,  they  certainly  are  not  the  rule,  as  it  is  certain  that  in  most 
cases  all  the  eggs  are  laid  before  any  are  hatched,  and  all  the  young 
leave  the  nest  at  about  the  same  time. 

]Morcover,itisnot  necessary  to  resort  to  such  a  theory  to  account  for  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  SpatTOw  increases.  It  is  a  hardy,  prolific,  and 
aggie.-sive  bird,  ])ossesscd  of  much  intelligence  and  more  than  ordinary 
cunning.  It  is  domestic  and  gregarious  in  habit  and  takes  advantage 
ot  tile  protection  atibrdcd  by  proximity  to  man,  thus  escaping  nearly 
all  Ihc  enemies  which  check  the  iii<;reaseof  our  native  birds.  JMoreover, 
for  many  yeors  it  was  looked  upon  with  favor,  and  both  food  and  shelter 
were  provided  for  it. 

Its  fecundity  is  aiiinzing,  and  from  the  testimony  submitted  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  single  [)air,  in  the  latitude  of  New  York, 
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or  fiu'tlier  soiitli,  to  roar  twenty  or  thirty  yoiiug  in  the  cour«e  of  a  year. 
Assuuiiug  the  auiuial  product  of  a  pair  to  be  twenty-lour  young,  of 
wbicli  half  are  females  aiul  half  males,  and  assuming  further,  for  the 
sake  of  computation,  that  all  live,  together  with  their  ofi'spring,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  ten  years  the  progeny  of  a  single  i>air  would  be  275,710,- 
983,098.     This  will  appear  in  detail  from  the  following  table: 

Annual  increase  and  total  nnmlcy  of  EmjlhU  Sjjarroiis,  the  prof/einj  of  a  single  pair,  in 
successive  seasons  for  ten  years,  assuming  that  all  lived. 


Years. 


Xuniber  of  pairs 
breedin'T. 


K'umbcr  of  jiairs 
of  youug. 


Total  number  of 
pairs. 


Total  uunibor 
of  birds. 


First.. . 
Second. 
Third.. 
Fourth . 
Fifth  .. 
Sixtli  .. 
Seveuth 
Eishth. 
Nintli... 
Tenth  .. 


] 

13 
169 

2, 197 

£8,  561 

:i71,203 

4,  «2(!,  8U9 

6l',  7.18,517 

815,  730,  7-:l 

10,  604,  409,  373 


12 

156 

2,028 

26,  304 

342,  732 

4,  455,  516 

57,  921,  708 

751,  9.S2,  204 

9,  788, 768,  052 

127,  253,  992,  470 


10 
137 


28, 

371, 

4,  826, 

02,  7-48, 

815,730, 

604,  499, 

858,  491, 


13 

169 
197 
561 
293 
809 
517 
721 
373 
849 


20 

338 

4,394 

57,  122 

742,  58(i 

9,653,618 

125,497,034 

631,401,442 

208,  998,  740 

710,983,698 


Of  course,  the  actual  increase  of  the  Sparrow  is  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  total  shown  in  this  table,  uhich  is  based  on  assumptions,  some 
of  which  at  least  are  not  likely  ever  to  be  realized.  But  if  we  reduce 
the  annual  uumber  of  young  per  pair  to  twelve,  still  assuming  that  half 
are  males  and  half  females,  and  allow  that  all  live  even  five  years,  we 
shall  have  as  tlie  total  increase  of  one  pair  iii  that  time  33,014  birds. 
In  some  cases  it  would  seem  as  if  these  figures  had  actually  been  reached, 
so  rapid  has  been  the  increase  at  certain  places,  but  it  is  probable  that 
in  almost  all  cases  the  original  stock  in  any  town  consists  of  several 
pairs,  and  these  are  usually  increased  from  time  to  time  b}^  accessions 
from  neighboring  cities.  It  seems  probable  that  the  large  colonies  at 
Galveston,  Tex.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  have 
resulted  wholly  or  in  very  large  part  from  the  few  pairs  originally  in 
troduced  at  those  places,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  this  of  most  other 
centers  of  abundance. 

The  following  examples  of  evidence  will  serve  to  give  a  slight  idea  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  Sparrow  increases. 

From  Norwood  Giles,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.: 

They  rear  four  broods  bore.  Tbey  begau  nesting  as  early  as  Jauuaiy  22  tbis  year. 
(November  13,  183G.) 

From  H.  B.  Bailey,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.: 

It  rears  five  or  six  broods  yearly,  witb  four  to  six  young  iu  a  brood.     (February  7, 

1884.) 

From  Thomas  Chalmers,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.: 

It  usually  rears  five  broods  annually,  and  five  birds  to  a  brood.  I  have  known  of 
sis  broods  in  a  season  from  one  pair  cf  birds.  Its  fecundity  is  astonisbiug;  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  that  can  be  taken  from  a  mature  female  is  something  incredible.  (March 
6,  18S4.) 
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From  William  F.  Lamb,  of  Holyoko,  Mass.: 

A  pair  wLicli  liiive  bred  iu  a  box  uear  my  window  lor  seven  successive  years,  Lave 
reared  three  brootls  each  year,  averaging  live  young  to  a  brood.     (February  ii'J,  lfc84.) 

From  Clarence  L.  Gate,  of  Speucer,  Mass.: 

I  know  of  one  pair  that  raised  six  broods  in  18t;4,  and  I  believe  tLat  four  or  live  is 
tbe  number  of  broods  regularly  raised  by  a  pair.     (October,  1886.) 

Frcm  Elislia  Slade,  of  Somerset,  Mass.: 

Five  broods  arc  usually  reared  in  a  season,  and  tlic  number  of  young  in  a  brood 
varies  from  five  to  eight ;  the  average  is  six  or  more.  A  single  pair  become  the  par- 
ents of  thirty  or  more  young  in  one  season.  They  ollen  have  their  lirst  brood  lale 
in  March  or  early  iu  April,  and  nestlings  arc  common  in  Seplembcr  and  October,  and 
iu  every  intervening  month.  Young  birds  hatched  in  April  ficciucntly  pair  and  rear 
a  brood  iu  early  autumn.     (August  20,  188G.) 

From  Jobn  F.  T.  Edwards,  of  Iioutoii,  Mo.: 

The  three  or  four  birds  which  were  here  about  two  years  ago  have  multiplied  inlo 
one  or  two  hundred.     (November  15,  188(5.) 

From  J.  M.  Fowlkcs,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. : 

In  the  fall  of  1871  three  pairs  of  Sparrows  were  introduced  hero  by  Col.  C.  J.  Si  1- 
deu,  and  judging  from  the  present  crop  they  have  thriven  well.  No  other  importaliim 
of  these  birds  has  been  made,  but  the  progeny  of  this  stock  now  infest  the  city  and 
the  suburbs  for  several  miles.     (November  13,  1886.) 

From  W.  T.  Sledge,  of  Lawrenceville,  Ya. : 

Seven  were  first  seen  here  (in  1876),  but  since  that  time  they  have  miraculously  in- 
creased. Two  Sparrows  have  been  known  to  hatch  twenty-four  young  iu  one  nest 
during  the  sunmier.     (November  12,  1886.) 

From  Walter  B.  Hull,  of  Milwankee,  Wis.: 

I  have  killed  nearly  live  hundred,  old  and  young,  since  January.  I  killed  ten 
broods  the  first  sitting,  and  more  than  twenty  the  second,  but  even  now  they  arc 
hatching.  The  21st  of  this  month  I  killed  four  broods  aggregating  fourteen  young. 
(August  23,  1886.) 

Tlie  following  account  of  the  introduction,  increase,  and  spread  of 
the  English  S])aiT0w  in  the  neighborhood  of  Strathroy,  Untario,  Can- 
ada, is  furnished  us  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Smith,  of  that  place.     He  writes: 

In  March,  1874,  I  sent  to  a  New  York  bird  dealer,  and  he  forwarded  me  j^-ier  ex- 
press, twelve  birds,  six  males  and  six  females,  at  a  cost  to  me  of  $1  each.  If  all  tiio 
Sparrows  in  our  town  arc  mine,  and  my  neighbors  all  say  they  are,  then  I  have  at 
least  plenty  for  my  money.  The  six  pairs  of  Sparrows  I  turned  out  in  some  farm 
buildings  uear  town,  where  they  stayed  for  a  week  or  two.  By  and  Tjy,  by  ones  and 
twos,  they  moved  to  town,  and,  singular  to  say,  one  pair  built  a  nest  iu  the  coruico 
of  the  house  of  the  man  who  wrote  me  iu  England,  in  1873}  to  bring  some  out,  aud 
another  pair  built  in  the  next  house  to  my  own.  They  are  now  in  thousands  iu  our 
town,  and  are  plentiful  in  every  town,  city,  aud  village  in  this  part  of  Ontario.  I 
do  not  think  they  all  came  from  the  six  pairs  of  birds  which  I  brought  here  iu  March, 
1874,  because  I  remember  in  the  summer  of  1873  seeing  them  as  far  west  as  Syracuse, 
aud  they  might  have  been  farther  this  way. 

Strathroy  is  20  miles  west  of  Loudon,  and  40  miles  cast  of  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

It  was  ouly  a  few  years  after  1874  I  noticed  them  at  Toronto  and  London  and  other 
places  east  of  this.  It  is  perhai)s  eight  years  since  they  spread  west  of  this.  I  have 
no  proof  that  all  did  not  come  from  my  six  pairs.     For  several  years  they  increased 
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very  slowly  mid  gradually  lieio,  only  one  small  colony  the  lirst  year,  two  or  tbreo  the 
next,  and  so  ou,  till  in  a  few  years  almost  all  suitable  premises  had  colonies  of  them. 
There  are  none  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  far  uorfhern  and  western  Ontario.  No  spe- 
cial protection  was  given  them  in  our  towu/savo  that  the  general  feeling  amongst  our 
citizens  was  to  protect  them,  and  they  were  not  molested.     (October  11,  1886.) 

CHECKS   ON   THE   INCREASE   OF   THE   SrARROW. 

The  cbecks  wliicli  have  operated  in  the  past  to  limit  tlie  increase  aud 
si)iead  of  tUe  Sparrow  may  be  roiiglily  classed  under  two  heads,  (a) 
natural,  {b)  artificial;  inclnding  under  the  latter  head  all  those  hostile 
influences  dne  solely  to  man,  and  under  the  former  all  others.  Among 
the  natural  checks  may  be  mentioned  climate,  food,  natural  enemies 
(suc^.r  as  cats,  hawks,  jays,  etc.),  and  disease. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  the  animal  kingdom  that  excessive  multiplica 
tion  tends  to  disease,  and  nearly  all  animals  are  subject  to  epidemics 
and  parasites  which  tend  to  reduce  their  numbers  wben  they  become 
extremely  abundant,  lint  nothing  of  this  kind  is  known  among  Spar- 
rows, and  they  seem  to  be  among  the  hardiest  and  healthiest  of  birds. 
Jt  is  true  that  albinism  is  quite  common,  specimens  whicb  are  more  or 
less  white  being  frequently  seen  on  the  streets  of  nicst  large  towns, 
but  this  can  hardly  be  considered  an  indication  of  weakness  or  disease 
in  the  species,  although  it  probably  does  result  from  living  under  more 
or  less  unnatural  conditions. 

NATURAL   ENEMIES   OF   THE   SPAUROW. 

As  regards  natural  enemies  the  Sparrow  is  remarkably  favored,  for, 
from  its  constant  association  with  man,  it  escapes  nearly  all  the  perils 
which  restrict  the  increase  of  native  birds. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  cats  must  catch  many  Sparrows,  but  in 
point  of  fact  it  is  rare  for  an  adult  Sparrow  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of 
this  enemy,  and  even  the  young  are  not  often  caught.  The  centuries  of 
experience  which  have  developed  this  bird  into  a  parasite  upon  man 
have  taught  it  how  to  avoid  the  other  semi-domesticated  animals  sur- 
rounding him,  aud  it  is  safe  to  say  that  cats  have  far  better  success  in 
catching  the  wariest  of  our  native  birds  than  in  catching  the  Sparrow. 

A  few  of  our  native  birds  kill  Sparrows  or  eat  their  eggs  aud  young, 
but  the  number  of  species  is  very  limited,  and,  except  in  rare  cases,  the 
number  destroyed  is  insignificant. 

Probably  the  most  useful  bird  in  this  refc.pect  is  the  northern  shrike 
[Lanius  horcalis),  which  visits  most  of  our  Northern  cities  in  winter  aud 
feeds  freely  on  the  Sparrow.  At  one  time  this  shrike  became  so  abun- 
dant on  the  common  and  public  gardens  in  Boston  that  it  threatened  to 
destroy  all  the  Sparrows,  but  the  shortsighted  authorities  kept  a  man 
busy  in  shooting  the  shrikes  until  several  dozen  had  been  killed,  and 
the  useless  Sparrows  were  considered  safe. 

In  many  cities  and  towns  of  the  ?>[ississippi  valley  the  bluejay  {Cija)w- 
ciita  cristata)  is  said  to  lessen  the  number  of  Sparrows  somewhat  by 
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oatiug  their  eggs  aud  young,  but  iu  most  of  llic  Eastern  States  tbisbird 
is  rarely  seeuiu  towns  aud  villages  in  suuimer,  and  so  has  little  ellect 
ou  the  Sparrow. 

The  crow-biaekbird  or  i)urple  grackle  [Quiscalufi  quiscida)  also  kills 
some  Sparrows.  Mr.  Kobert  Eitlgway  states  that  he  once  saw  it  eu- 
gaged  in  eating  the  young  on  the  Smithsonian  grounds;  and  Mr.  AVill- 
iam  Brewster,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  states  that  in  one  case  he  saw 
a  grackle  follow  and  kill  a  Sparrow  which  had  been  slightly  wounded, 
aud  it  at  once  began  to  cat  its  victim.  Mr.  Brewster  also  states  that  in 
Cambridge  the  grackles  have  steadily  increased  in  numbers,  while  the 
Sparrows  at  present  do  not  seem  to  be  increasing  at  all  -,  and  he  suggests 
that  the  two  facts  may  be  correlated  iu  some  way. 

The  sparrow-hawk  [FaJco  simrveriiis)  and  the  screech  owl  {Megascops 
asio)  prey  upon  Sparrows,  aud  their  presence  in  our  parks  and  about 
our  houses  should  be  encouraged  so  long  as  the  Sparrows  are  abundant. 
Both  these  birds  eat  large  numbers  of  insects,  and  rarely  attack  native 
birds.  Several  other  predatory  birds,  such  as  the  sharp-shinned  and 
Cooper's  hawks  {Acci2)it€r  veloxaud  cooiJeri)  and  the  pigeon-hawk  [Falco 
columbarius),  sometimes  feed  largely  ou  the  Sparrow;  but,  as  they  also 
destroy  many  native  birds,  their  protection  can  not  be  advised,  except 
under  i^eculiar  conditions. 

TUE    KELATION    OF    CLIMATE    AND    FOOD    TO    THE    IXCltEASE    AND    SPREAD    OF    TUB 

SPARUOAV. 

Sparrows  thrive  at  Montreal,  Canada,  and  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  they  do  not  increase  as  rapidly  or  as  steadily 
iu  cold  climates  as  iu  temperate  ones.  Scores  of  observers  testify  to 
the  fact  that  Sparrows  die  iu  large  numbers  during  very  severe  win- 
ters, and  this  mortality  is  usually  attributed  to  cold.  This,  however, 
is  a  mistake,  for  a  health}^,  well-fed  Sparrow  can  resist,  without  serious 
inconvenience,  the  lowest  temperatures  ever  experienced  iu  the  United 
States. 

Sparrows  are  "winter  killed"  usually  because  their  customary  food 
is  covered  by  snow,  or  frozen  hard,  and  they  are  thus  starved  to  death 
ratber  than  frozen.  This  is  proved  by  tbe  fact  tbat  small  numbers  of 
Sparrows,  which  have  been  regularly  fed,  but  not  otherwise  cared  for, 
have  repeatedly  survived  the  severe  winters  of  Minnesota,  while  hun- 
dreds of  Sparrows  have  died  iu  places  which  were  much  warmer,  be- 
cause they  were  not  fed  by  man  and  could  not  get  enough  food  by  their 
own  efforts.  No  doubt  S])arrows  thrive  best  in  temperate  climates, 
where  the  grouud  is  seldom  covered  by  snow  for  any  length  of  time; 
yet,  it  provided  with  a  good  supply  of  food,  they  may  survive  long  pe- 
riods of  deep  snow  and  low  temperature. 

It  will  be  shown  later  that  the  principal  source  of  food  supply  for 
city  Sparrows  is  the  droppings  of  grain-fed  horses,  and  this  supply  is 
usually  as  abundant  aud  accessible  in  winter  as  in  summer.  It  will  be 
Been  at  once,  bowever,  that  with  a  temperature  many  degrees  below 
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zero  this  offal  is  IYozlmi  so  quickly  and  tlioioui^hly  as  to  cut  off  almost 
completely  the  Sparrows'  main  reliance.* 

Sparrows  were  introduced  at  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  as  early  as  the  fall 
of  187G;  yet  at  the  present  time  there  are  so  few  that  they  are  seldom 
noticed.  The  following-  statement  by  an  observant  resident  of  that 
place,  Mr.  Morton  Barrows,  shows  at  least  one  cause,  and  that  undoubt- 
edly the  principal  one,  for  this  state  of  things.     He  says: 

Oiir  streets  are  not  cleaned  in  winter,  sleds  being  used  universally.  Moreover,  we 
have  no  thaws,  and  everything  remains  I'ro/.en  solid  until  spring.  At  30  degrees  below 
zero  horse  droppings  freeze  almost  instantly,  and  are  generally  covered  with  the  loose, 
fine  snow  of  the  streets  as  they  fall,  that  is,  it  is  so  cold  that  there  is  always  a  hue, 
loose  surface  snow,  from  1  1o  .'j  inches  deej),  even,  in  the  most  used  streets,  and  any- 
thing falling  into  that  is  quickly  buried  by  passing  teams. 

Not  much  grain  is  moved  here  iu  any  weather,  especially  not  iu  winter.  The 
ground  is  generally  covered  deep  with  snow  from  the  middle  of  November  uutil  April, 
and  I  do  not  see  what  Sparrows  can  tiud  to  feed  on.  Again,  we  have  more  or  less 
dej)0sit  each  day,  even  in  clear  weather.  When  it  is  intensely  cold  spiculae  fall  in 
large  quantities,  generally  in  the  morning,  while  snow-storms  are  very  frequent.  All 
manner  of  refuse  is  thns  quickly  covered. 

The  same  check  on  the  increase  of  the  Sparrow  has  doubtless  been 
felt  in  many  other  Northern  cities,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  alone  will 
suffice  to  render  the  bird  harmless  near  the  northern  limit  of  its  range. 
At  first  sight  it  may  seem  that  the  abundance  of  Sparrows  in  some 
Canadian  cities  wonld  be  fatal  to  this  theory;  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  climate  of  Minnesota  is  much  more  severe  than  that  of  Ontario 
and  also  that  Sparrows  were  originally  introduced  at  m.any  points  iu 
Canada;  that  they  have  been  there  much  longer  than  iu  Minnesota; 
and,  finally,  that  they  have  been  cared  for  much  more  generally  in  Cana- 
dian towns  than  iu  those  of  Minnesota. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  Sparrows  are  killed  sometimes  in 
large  numbers  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter.  Severn  thunder-storms, 
with  or  without  hail,  but  accompanied  by  high  wind,  have  proved  veri- 
table catastrophes  to  many  Sparrow  communities,  especially  where  the 
storms  come  on  at  night  or  after  the  Sparrows  have  assembled  in  large 
numbers  at  their  roosting-  places.  The  details  of  such  Sparrow  calam- 
ities, \\hich  occurred  at  liockford,  111.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jersey  City,  N. 
J.,  aiul  AVashing'ton,  D.  C,  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  we  have  records  of  similar  cases  at  Eochester,  N.  Y,,  and 
Media,  Pa.  In  some  instances  thousands  of  Sparrows  have  been 
killed  at  a  single  locality  by  a  single  storm,  the  deaths  resulting  ap- 

*The  great  "blizzard''  of  March,  18S8,  doubtless  killed  vast  numbers  of  Sparrows 
throughout  the  area  iu  wli'cl)  it  was  most  severe.  In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
not  only  were  hundreds  found  dea^l  as  the  snow  melted  away,  but  their  scarcity  dur- 
ing the  spriog  months  was  generally  remarked.  Although  this  storm  was  accompa- 
nieti,  or  followed,  by  severe  cold  in  many  places,  it  was  more  remarkable  for  very 
heavy  snow-Jails  and  high  winds:  moreover,  it  lasted  two  or  three  days,  and  iu  many 
places  all  out-door  traffic  was  suspended  for  several  more.  Thus,  doubtless,  number- 
less Sparrows  survived  the  violence  of  the  storm  only  to  find  all  ortlinary  sources  of 
food  sup])ly  cut  off,  leaving  them  to  die  of  starvation. 
840-1— Bull.  1 3 
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pareiitly  from  a  thorough  dreuchiug,  followed  by  chill,  and  in  some  cases 
doubtless  hastened  by  exhaustion. 

Although,  as  already  seen,  climate  may  play  an  important  part  in  aid- 
ing or  preventing  the  increase  and  spread  of  the  Sparrow,  it  is  certain 
that  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  food  is  even  more  important.  Wher- 
ever Sparrows  have  been  introduced  by  man  they  have  been  fed  and 
housed  to  a  certain  extent,  at  all  events  at  hrst.  But  soon  they  have 
been  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  which  is  usually  the  case  when  they 
spread  unaided  from  town  to  town.  Grain  eaters  by  nature  and  by 
preference,  we  have  seen  how  they  follow  railroads  and  carriage  roads 
from  place  to  place,  living  by  the  way  on  good  or  refuse  grain,  and 
always  tarrying  longest  in  places  where  such  food  is  most  abundant. 
At  harvest  time  they  go  ont  by  day  into  the  wheat  fields  near  town, 
often  coming  back  at  night  to  roost;  and  when  the  grain  fields  are 
cleared  or  when  snow  covers  them  the  Sparrows  turn  to  the  city  streets 
with  the  certainty  that  a  large  amount  of  their  favorite  food  will  be 
found  there.  Wherever  in  civilized  countries  horses  are  used,  more 
or  less  grain  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  working  order.  It  may  be 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  bailey,  or  corn,  and  they  may  eat  much  or  little, 
crushed  or  whole,  yet  a  certain  proportion  always  remains  more  or  less 
undigested,  and  much  of  this  eventually  becomes  accessible  to  the 
Sparrows. 

The  most  ca,sual  observer  can  not  have  failed  to  notice  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  bird  appropriates  such  food,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  food,  more  than  all  other  attractions  combined,  has 
made  the  Sparrow  what  he  is— primarily  a  bird  of  the  street.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  this  partly  digested  grain  from  horse-droppings 
doubtless  forms  at  least  DO  per  cent,  of  the  town  Sparrow's  food,  and 
is  not  only  an  abundant  and  excellent  food  for  the  adults,  but  by  virtue 
of  its  partial  digestion  is  most  admirably  fitted  for  the  first  food  of  the 
young. 

The  practical  bearing  of  this  important  fact  is  obvious:  Sparrows  in- 
troduced to  any  town  at  once  find  themselves  provided  with  an  abun- 
dance of  nutritious  food  such  as  they  have  always  preferred.  The  nooks 
and  crannies  about  buildings  furnish  all  necessary  shelter  and  the  best 
possible  nesting  idaces;  proximity  to  man  insures  partial  protection 
from  the  ordinary  bird  enemies;  and  so  for  a  dozen  generations  their  in 
crease  is  rapid  and  steady. 

As  they  increase  in  numbers  the  first  check  is  likely  to  come  from  an 
insufficient  number  of  good  nesting  places,  and  in  case  this  Avant  is  met, 
the  supply  of  food  may  at  last  become  inadequate.  Then  follows  a 
natural  and  gradual  extension  into  the  surrounding  country,  or  along 
the  roads  to  neighboring  towns  and  cities.  If  these  towns  belong  to 
grain-growing  districts  the  increase  may  continue  indefinitely,  or  until 
public  apprehension  is  excited  and  measures  are  taken  to  suj)press  the 
threatened  scourge.     If  the  grain  fails,  or  some  other  food  becomes  su- 
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peiabuiulaut,  tlio  Sparrows  readily  adapt  themselves  to  circumstauces, 
and,  as  they  are  always  tasting  of  everytbing  eatable,  they  frequently 
acquire  a  strong  liking  for  some  particular  fruit  or  vegetable  previously 
unnoticed.  There  is  scarcely  a  vegetable  i^roduct  grown  by  farmer  or 
gardener  which  the  Sparrow  can  not  eat,  and  there  are  very  many  to 
which  it  is  disastrously  partial.  Even  the  most  superficial  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence  printed  in  this  volume  will  satisfy  any  candid  man 
of  the  truth  of  the  statement. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  those  checks  to  the  Spar- 
row's increase  which  are  dne  solely  to  the  influence  of  man,  and  which 
may  be  denominated  artificial. 

UlUECT   INFLUEXCK    OV   MAX   IX   CIIKCIvIXG  TIIK   IXCRRASK    OF   XriK   SPAKUOW. 

Public  opinion. — During  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  Si)arrow's  col- 
onization of  America.,  say  from  1855  to  1870,  the  iiostile  influence  of 
man  was  practically  nothing.  A  few  protests  from  intelligent  natural- 
ists who  opposed  its  introductio;i  ;  a  few  warnings  from  naturalized 
citizens  who  had  spent  many  years  fighting  the  bird  in  their  native 
land — this  was  all.  On  the  other  hand,  scores  of  enthusiastic  ^'  bene 
factors"  of  the  country  were  urging  its  introduction  in  increased  num- 
bers, and  aiding  and  protecting  those  already  brought,  by  every  possible 
means,  even  to  the  enactment  of  city  ordinances  and  police  regulations'. 
During  the  next  decade,  how^ever,  more  opposition  was  developed,  and 
although  Sparrow  enthusiasts  were  still  providing  nesting  boxes  by  the 
thousand  and  food  by  the  barrel  in  mau}^  cities  where  Sparrows  were 
few,  still  there  w^as  no  little  retrenchment  in  some  of  the  cities  where 
they  had  become  abundant,  and  the  disposition  among  practical  citi- 
zens to  let  the  invaders  shift  for  themselves  steadily  increased.  Toward 
the  latter  part  of  this  period  a  few  laws  which  had  especially  protected 
them  were  repealed,  but  in  very  few  places  were  active  measures  adopted 
hjoking  to  the  limitation  or  suppression  of  their  increase. 

It  is  impossible  to  mark  the  precise  date  at  which  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  turned  against  the  Sparrow,  There  has  been  no  sudden  change, 
but  a  gradual  falling  away  in  the  number  of  Sparrow  adherents.  One 
alter  another  of  its  loudest  advocates  has  become  silent,  and  a  few  have 
honestly  admitted  their  change  of  opinion. 

In  most  cases  such  change  of  views  has  not  been  the  direct  result  of 
any  one  argument,  oral  or  written,  but  of  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
such  an  amount  of  evidence  that  at  last  it  became  irresistible.  A  man 
who  has  seen  thousands  of  Sparrows  at  work  on  his  own  wheat-fields 
is  convinced  that  the  bird  is  not  altogether  harmless,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  previous  theories  on  the  subject.  If  he  subsequently 
sutters  from  its  attacks  upon  his  fruit,  his  i)reconceived  notions  of 
Sparrow  habits  are  still  further  modified  ;  and  when  he  finds  that  native 
birds  decrease  as  the  Sparrows  increase,  he  is  constrained  to  believe 
that  possibly  some  of  those  who  have  testified  to  similar  experiences 
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were  ueitber  fools  nor  knaves.  This  leads  to  a  re-examination  of  the 
faets  on  which  he  based  his  theories  originally,  and  the  result  is  that 
bis  former  eouclasions  are  reversed. 

Unfortunately,  the  men  whose  experience  thus  qualifies  them  to  speak 
authoritatively  on  the  subject  are  not  often  the  men  who  can  and  will 
publish  widely  their  observations  and  conclusions.  Nevertheless,  such 
exi^eriences  have  become  so  frequent  in  all  parts  of  the  country  during 
the  last  few  years  that  the  weight  of  public  opinion,  es])eciall3^  among 
agriculturists,  is  very  decidedly  against  the  Sparrow.  Since  18S0  this 
change  of  sentiment  has  been  marked. 

Effect  of  legislation.  —Little  or  no  protective  legislation  lias  been 
enacted;  many  of  the  laws  forinorl}^  protecting  the  Sparrow  have  been 
repealed ;  and  in  most  cases  such  city  regulations  as  have  not  been 
modified  have  become  practically  dead-letters. 

Moreover,  bounties  have  been  offered  by  some  towns  and  counties, 
and  by  one  State  (Michigan),  which  now  pa5^s  a  bounty  of  1  cent  per 
head  on  English  Sparrows. 

The  question  of  the  expediency  of  bounties  is  discussed  elsewhere, 
and  it  is  sufficient  here  to  remark  that  as  a  rule  they  do  not  give 
satisfactory  results. 

The  repeal  of  protective  acts,  however,  certainly  has  done  much  to 
check  the  increase  of  the  Sparrow,  since  it  allows  persons  so  disposed 
to  wage  open  war.^are  on  the  bird.  So  long  as  it  was  protected  by  law 
little  effective  action  could  be  taken  toward  its  destruction,  though 
much  was  done  to  prevent  its  increase. 

Shooting,  poisoning,  trapping,  nest  destroying. — The  filthy  habits  of  the 
Sparrow  about  buildings  everywhere,  early  led  to  the  use  of  wire  netting 
or  some  other  protective  device  about  cornices,  window  casings,  etc., 
while  all  openings  in  which  it  could  nest  were  carefully  closed  up.  Later, 
these  points  were  kept  in  mind  when  planning  new  buildings,  and  no 
available  cavities  were  left.  Manj^  people  removed  the  boxes  originally 
put  up  for  the  Sparrow  as  soon  as  they  became  familiar  with  its  habits 
and  saw  the  danger  to  be  expected  from  its  increase.  For  the  same 
reason  food  which  was  lavishly  furnished  at  first  was  afterward  with- 
held, and  the  birds  were  compelled  to  shift  for  themselves.  Where 
ornamental  vines  were  disfigured  by  filth  and  nesting  rubbish  the  nests 
were  sometimes  torn  down  or  the  birds  driven  away  by  disturbing  them 
repeatedly  at  night,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  they 
remained  undisturbed  in  such  places  owing  to  the  belief  that  any  other 
course  would  be  at  tlie  risk  of  prosecution  by  the  town  or  city  authori- 
ties. 

Such  frequent  interruption  in  its  domestic  affairs  naturally  did  much 
to  prevent  the  most  rapid  increase  of  the  Sparrow,  but  as  such  efforts 
were  nuiinly  isolated,  and  affected  only  certain  restricted  localities,  they 
had  little  permanent  effect.  A  Sparrow's  in-eferences  are  one  thing  and 
its  necessities  another,  and  when  persecuted  in  one  place  it  has  always 
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been  easy  to  tiud  another  where,  for  a  time  at  least,  it  could  rest  un- 
disturbed. 

In  towns  and  cities  where  no  direct  protective  legislation  existed  other 
methods  of  limitation,  such  as  trapping,  shooting,  and  poisoning,  were 
possible,  but  in  most  cases  these  methods  were  limited  practically  by 
such  city  ordinances  as  forbid  the  use  of  fire-arms  within  city  limits,  or 
the  use  of  poisons  without  special  permission.  Trapping  can  be  success- 
fully practiced  only  by  a  few  persons  who  have  the  requisite  knowledge 
and  appliances,  and  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  numbers  of  Sparrows 
have  been  much  lessened  in  this  way.  Much  interesting  information  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  tra])ping  Sparrows  will  be  found  in  the  report  of 
Mr.  W.  T.  Ilill  on  this  subject.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  two 
years  ending  October  1,  1887,  Mr.  Hill  trapped  upwards  of  40,000  Spar- 
rows in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  they  are  still  superabundant  there,  though 
said  to  be  considerably  less  numerous  than  formerly,  especially  about 
the  grain  elevators,  warehouses,  etc.,  his  particular  field  of  operations. 
The  birds  thus  trapped  have  been  used  for  the  most  part  in  shooting- 
matches. 

We  know  of  instances  iu  which  a  single  garden  or  estate  has  been 
kept  fairly  free  from  Sparrows  by  continual  shooting  and  the  system- 
atic destruction  of  nests  and  eggs.  Thus  Mr.  Albert  II.  Phelps,  of  West 
Pawlet,  Yt.,  wrote  in  1884: 

On  this  farm  they  have  beeu  destroyed  by  breaking  up  the  nests  andby  shooting  for 
two  snccessive  years,  and  now  tliey  do  not  come  here.  They  arc  abundant,  however, 
on  neighboring  farms  where  they  have  beeu  nndisturbed. 

So  long  as  they  are  destroyed  only  in  a  few  places  they  must  be  fol- 
lowed up  every  year  and  not  allowed  to  regain  a  foothold  or  they  will 
soon  become  as  numerous  as  ever. 

In  September,  188G,  Mr.  William  Kaucher,  of  Oregou,  Mo.,  wrote : 

They  are  all  shot  every  spring,  but  others  come  iu  to  take  their  places  later.  Sev- 
enty-five or  eighty  were  thus  killed  in  our  court-house  park  last  spring. 

About  a  year  later  (November  II,  1887)  Mr.  Kaucher  wrote: 

A  war  of  extermination  was  waged  by  our  citizens  against  the  Sparrows,  beginning 
early  in  the  spring  and  extending  into  .June,  when  they  were  all  killed.  TJiey  are 
coming  in  now  from  other  places,  but  the  same  course  will  be  followed  next  year  in 
regard  to  them.  Now,  if  conmiunities  around  us  could  bo  induced  to  do  the  same 
thing,  they  couid  be  kept  in  subjection,  if  not  altogether  destroyed. 

Under  date  of  March  2,  1888,  Mr.  Kaucher  again  wrote  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  as  follows: 

Our  city  council  lately  made  an  appropriatiou  for  the  purchase  of  powder  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  sparrows.  Our  sportsmen  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
thus  attbrded,  and  within  the  past  ten  days  have  killed  nearly  all  that  could  be  found. 
Something  of  this  kind  seems  better  than  the  use  of  poisoned  grain. 

Similar  testimony  has  beeu  received  from  a  few  other  places,  while 
iudividual  eftbrts  to  extermiuate  the  birds  have  been  quite  common, 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  only  temporarily  successful.  Iu  places 
where  the  first  few  pairs  of  S[)arrows  have  been  shot  or  driven  away  on 
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tlieir  a])i)eariince,  it  seems  to  have  been  compaiatively  easj'  to  keep 
otliers  away  as  tbey  came,  for  the  Sparrow  is  naturally  observant  and 
suspicious,  and  only  grows  bold  and  aggressive  as  its  numbers  become 
formidable  or  its  position  assured. 

To  judge  from  the  reports  of  our  correspondents,  poison  has  not  been 
used  very  generally,  and  when  used  it  has  not  always  given  satisfac 
tory  results.  Still,  undoubtedly  it  has  had  some  effect  in  restricting 
the  pest,  aud  oftentimes  the  apparent  failure  of  an  experiment  has  been 
due  to  the  imperfect  methods  of  administering  the  poison.  This  sub- 
ject is  discussed  in  another  place,  and  it  need  only  be  remarked  here 
that  the  judicious  use  of  poison  in  winter,  especially  in  Northern  cities, 
will  probably  afford  one  of  the  simplest  solutions  of  the  Sparrow  prob- 
lem. 

The  following  examples  of  testimony  serve  to  show  that  Sparrows 
are  kept  more  or  less  in  check  in  some  places  through  the  efforts  of  in- 
dividuals, and  mainly  by  the  use  of  the  gun. 

From  T.  D.  Barron,  Saint  Clair,  Mich. : 

I  have  known  of  almost  entire  flocks  beins  killed  by  persistent  shootinpr  in  tlio 
winter,  when  they  are  driven  to  the  barn-yards  for  food.     (October  7,  188G.) 

From  H.  F.  Barrell,  Kew  Providence,  IsT.  J. : 

I  shoot  all  I  see  on  my  jiremises  in  the  spring ;  conseqncutly  I  have  very  few.  (An- 
gust,  Ifc'So. 

From  A.  H.  Wood,  Painted  Post,  N.  T.: 

Some  are  shot,  a  few  poisoned  by  strychnine,  bnt  the  increase  is  principally  re- 
stricted by  destroyiug  the  nests.     (August  10,  1688.) 

From  Adolph  Leue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio : 

I  have  shot  a  great  many,  bnt  it  seemed  to  do  no  good.     (October  12,  188G.) 

From  Dr.  H.  D.  Moore,  'New  Lexington,  Somerset  County,  Pa.: 

The  shotgun  has  been  our  only  remedy  for  them.  By  shooting  .a  part  the  remain- 
der become  shy,  and  sometimes  all  leave  for  weeks  at  a  time.     (December,  188.').) 

From  J.  F.  C.  DuPre,  Abbeville  C.  H.,  South  Carolina : 

On  my  own  place  within  twelve  months  I  have  killed  over  five  hundred  Sparrows 
by  shooting  them  with  shot  cartridges  from  a32-caliberrifle.  This  makes  a  small  re- 
port and  does  not  frighten  the  birds,  but  it  is  expensive.     (August  30,  1887.) 

From  Eev.  Henry  Fairbanks,  Saint  Johnsbury,  Yt.: 

A  few  hundred  were  shot  last  summer,  but  only  a  private  bounty  has  been  paid  for 
their  destruction.     (February  5,  1884.) 

From  W.  W.  Gilman,  Stoughton,  Dane  County,  Wis.: 

For  two  or  three  years  past  people  have  been  allowed  to  shoot  them  inside  the  city 
limits  for  a  period  of  ten  to  fourteen  days  during  the  brooding  season,  and  this  sum- 
mer they  turned  the  hose  on  their  nests  and  washed  tliem  out.     (August  30,  1886.) 

Use  of  the  Sparrow  for  food. —  During  the  last  half  dozen  years 
Sparrows  have  been  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  many  places  in  this 
country,  as  they  have  been  in  Europe  for  centuries,  and  the  demand  for 
them  for  this  purpose  has  doubtless  lessened  their  numbers  somewhat 
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iu  and  about  a  few  cities.    The  following  cxami)les  of  testimony  illus- 
trate this  point. 
From  J.  Percy  Moore,  Pliiladelpliia,  Pa.: 

Imiueuso  numbers  arc  killed  iu  the  autumn,  -when  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  reeds  iu 
the  marshes,  and  prepared  and  sold  as  reed-birds  by  the  restaurants.  (September  27, 
188G.) 

In  Albau}',  N.  Y.,  Sparrows  were  regularly  quoted  in  the  market  re- 
ports during  the  fall  of  1887,  bringing  $1  per  hundred,  or  25  cents  per 
dozen. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Albany  Express  show  that  the  birds 
are  appreciated  there : 

Sparrows  are  still  a  feature  of  the  market,  and  one  Albany  lad,  Charles  Lambert 
by  name,  shot  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the  little  pests  Saturday,  out  of  a  single 
flock  of  about  five  huudred,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  A  well-known  game  and 
poultry  dealer  took  in  one  thousand  seven  huudred  of  them  last  week  and  sold  about 
all.     Yesterday  the  same  man  disposed  of  two  huudred.     (November  7,  1S87. ) 

The  Albany  youth  are  still  wagiug  war  on  the  Sparrows,  and  they  are  all  gradually 
being  driven  from  the  city.  One  game  and  poultry  dealer  in  town  has  thus  far  bought 
and  then  sold  to  others  about  three  thousand  eight  hundred  of  the  little  pests.  They 
make  excellent  pot-pie  and  are  regarded  as  excellent  eating  by  those  who  have  made 
the  trial.  The  flavor  is  said  to  be  somewhat  like  that  of  reed-birds  and  much  superior 
to  quail.     (November  18,  1887.) 

It  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  statements,  and  still  more  forcibly 
from  an  examination  of  the  testimony  on  which  they  are  based,  that 
although  man  originally  did  much  to  aid  in  the  increase  and  spread  of 
the  Sparrow,  he  has  done  comparatively  little  as  yet  to  restram  this 
increase  and  lessen  or  prevent  the  evil  which  his  ignorance  and  thought- 
lessness have  caused. 

How  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain  regard  the  Sparrow. — The  very  fact 
that  iu  Europe  the  good  aud  bad  characteristics  of  the  Sparrow  had 
been  discussed  for  centuries  without  auy  absolute  settlement  of  the 
question  should  have  made  us  cautious  in  introducing  it  to  America; 
and  when,  later,  the  calamitous  results  of  its  introduction  to  Australia 
and  Kew  Zealand  became  evident,  steps  should  have  been  taken  at 
once  to  prevent  its  further  spread  iu  this  country.  The  following  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Jabez  Webster,  a  practical  nurseryman  and  fruit-grower, 
serves  to  show  how  much  trouble  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  little 
intelligent  inquiry  among  the  farmers  of  the  Sparrow's  native  land,  be- 
fore bringing  the  bird  to  our  shores. 

Mr.  Webster  writes: 

After  twenty-two  years'  residence  in  the  United  States  I  visited  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  traveling  and  observing  iu  most  of  the  counties  of  England  and  sister 
countries.  I  found  that  intelligent  agriculturists  and  horticulturists  everywhere  I 
went  were  astonished  that  the  American  people  should  have  introduced  so  destructive 
aud  worthless  a  bird  into  their  country.  Oue  gentleman  iu  the  county  of  Norfolk 
said  that  in  that  county  they  had  been  spending  money  to  destroy  Sparrows  for  fifty 
years,  and  still  had  to  spend  money.  I  found  the  same  opinion  prevailed  among  well- 
informed  persons  in  country  and  town  in  Bedfordshire,  Huntington,  Stafford,  War- 
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wicksbirc,  Vorksliire,  Lancashire,   in  Scotland  and   Wales,  and  in  tiio  great  t^niall- 
frnit  counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent.     (Centialia,  111.,  December  21,  188G.) 

There  cau  be  no  question  that  a  thousand  times  as  much  energy  and 
money  have  been  spent  ah-eady  in  fighting  Sparrows  in  America  as  were 
expended  in  introducing  and  caring  for  them  at  first,  but  the  results  of 
the  efifbrts  in  the  two  cases  are  painfully  disproportionate. 

The  magnitude  of  the  evil  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  taking  active 
and  comprehensive  measures  for  its  abatement  will  be  better  understood 
after  an  examination  of  the  followin^g  seven  sections  which  i)recede  the 
recommendations  which  we  hope  may  lead  finally  to  the  extermination 
of  the  European  House  Sparrow  iu  America. 

INJUEY  TO  BUDS,  BLOSSOMS,  AND  FOLIAGE. 

The  direct  evidence  as  to  the  alleged  injury  to  buds,  blossoms,  and  foli- 
age by  the  Sparrow  comes  from  31  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Canada,  and  consists  of  reports  from  584  observers.  Of  these,  265  al- 
lege positive  damage  of  varying  kind  and  degree;  12  are  indeterminate; 
and  the  remaining  307  are  favorable  to  the  Sparrow,  at  least  negatively, 
inasmuch  as  they  report  no  damage  of  this  kind  observed.  By  far  the 
greater  part  (294)  of  these  negative  reports,  however,  have  little  weight, 
being  brief,  often  monosyllabic,  negatives  written  in  repl^' to  the  schedule 
questions,  without  anything  to  indicate  the  extent  or  closeness  of  the 
writer's  observation.  Less  than  one  twentieth — scarcely  more  than  a 
dozen  reports,  in  fact — indicate  that,  iu  spite  of  good  o]«portunities  and 
careful  observation,  no  injury  to  buds  or  foliage  has  been  noted.  Ninety 
observers  report  injuries  to  foliage  of  vines,  shrubs,  and  trees  through 
the  Sparrow's  roosting  or  nesting  in  them  in  large  numbers.  One  hun- 
dred and  twelve  report  injuries  from  the  eating  or  wanton  destruction 
of  buds  and  blossoms  of  fruit  trees.  Forty-six  report  injuries  to  buds 
of  other  kinds;  and  thirty-four  report  injuries  to  trees  or  vines  without 
specifying  the  nature  or  extent  o-f  the  damagK3. 

INJURY  BY  FILTH. 

The  question  of  injury  by  filth  can  hardly  be  called  a  question  at  all, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  points  against  the  bird  which  is  universally  conceded, 
even  by  its  stanchest  friends.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  in  every 
town  or  city  in  the  Union  where  Sparrows  are  really  abundant  very  many 
ornamental  trees  and  vines  are  annually  injured  from  this  cause  alone? 
and  the  statement  that  such  damage  is  not  known  at  an^^  point  may  be 
taken  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Sparrow  is  by  no  means  abundant 
there.  A  few  scores  of  Sparrows  may  roost  constantly  in  a  large  vine 
or  group  of  trees  without  doing  material  injury,  but  when,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  several  hundreds  or  even  thousands  roost  together,  so  that  the 
vines  or  branches  are  actually  crowded  with  them,  the  beauty  of  the 
foliage  is  seriously  marred  or  altogether  destroyed  and  the  life  of  the 
trees  or  vines  is  endangered. 
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A  few  examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  statement. 
Mr.  Robert  Kidgway,  Ornithologist  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
says : 

It  is  injurious  to  oruameutal  vines,  etc.,  by  the  chemical  action  of  its  excrement. 
The  luxuriant  English  ivy  which  once  covered  portions  of  the  Smithsonian  building 
was  thns  totally  destroyed. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Braymer,  of  West  Pawlet,  Vt.,  niider  date  of  August 

.31,  1S8G,  writes: 

All  evergreen  trees  and  hedg(\s  arc  injured  l>y  the  birds  roosting  in  tlieni.  Tlie leaves 
drop  off  and  in  many  instances  large  sections  of  a  hedge  die. 

Ernest  D.  Wintle,  of  Montreal,  Canada,  writes: 

They  build  their  nests  in  the  vines  that  are  trained  against  walls  of  houses  here, 
and  the  vines  arc  killed  by  the  large  quantity  of  nesting  material  and  by  the  excre- 
ment from  the  birds.     (September  20,  1886.) 

Other  reports  are : 

From  Fred.  S.  Odle,  Lapeer,  Mich.: 

There  are  two  largo  maple  trees  in  our  town  which  arc  particular  haunts  of  the 
Sparrow,  and  which  they  have  nearly  ruined. 

From  L.  M.  Mottweiler,  Georgetown,  Ind.: 

It  injures  trees  and  vines  by  roosting  in  them.  I  had  to  cut  away  mj*  ornamental 
trees  on  account  of  the  number  of  Sparrows  near  the  house.  They  now  roost  in  my 
grape-vines. 

From  Charles  IJ.  L  iwton  and  John  J.  Peckham,  Newport,  R.  I.: 

It  i'ljures  hardy  ivies  on  buildings,  also  pine  trees.  We  know  of  parties  who  have 
had  to  cut  down  trees  on  account  of  the  Sparrows. 

From  William  Saunders,  superintendent  of  garden  and  grounds  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C: 

They  teriously  disiigure  ornamental  vines  by  their  uests  and  droppings.  Ampelop- 
sis  Veitchii  ailbrds  Ihem  one  of  the  best  nesting  aud  roosiing  places,  and  smffers  cor- 
respondingly. 

The  damage  occasioned  to  vines  in  which  large  numbers  of  Si)arrows 
nest  is  too  well  known  to  require  comment,  but  the  following  statement 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  numbers  which  nest  in  such  vines  when  fa- 
vorably situated.     Eli  W.  Blake,  3d,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  says : 

During  the  sea.son  of  1884,  from  April  22  to  June  27,  inclusive,  I  took,  in  com- 
pany with  a  friend,  91)5  Sparrows'  eggs  from  the  ivy  covering  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  on  George  street,  in  thiscity.  I  did  not  count  the  nests,  but  estimate  the  num- 
ber at  about  iifty-five  or  sixty     *     *     * 

I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  eggs  were  occasionally  taken  during  this  period  with- 
out my  knowledge;  the  figures  giveu,  however,  I  can  personally  vouch  for.  *  *  * 
The  same  year  (1884)  that  I  took  the  eggs  from  St.  Stephen's,  the  sexton  of  St.  John's 
Church,  also  in  this  city,  took  970  eggs  and  two  cart-loads  of  uests  from  that  building, 
at  one  time.     (April  20,  1886.) 

Other  kinds  of  injury,  less  general  and  not  so  serious  as  the  preced- 
ing, but  still  not  to  be  ignored,  are  specified  in  the  following  replies: 
Dr.  G-eorge  J.  Fisher,  of  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  writes  : 

They  roost  on  my  English  ivy  aud  injure  it  hy  picking  off  hundreds  of  fresh  green 
leaves.  I  find  the  leaf  stalks  fairly  chewed  by  them.  They  also  disfigure  the  foliage 
by  tiieir  excrement.     (March  18,  1887.) 
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J.  Percy  Moore,  of  Philadelpbia,  Pa.,  writes : 

A  lady  living  in  Doylestown,  Pa.,  mentioned  to  me  that  she  bad  seen  the  Spar- 
row wantonly  pull  off  the  leaves  of  a  silver  maple  growing  in  front  of  licr  house. 
(August  11,  1885.) 

October  11,  1885,  I  saw  a  number  of  the  same  species  i)u]ling  oli'  the  leaves  of  the 
common  locust' tree.  They  seemed  to  be  biting  off  and  eating  the  fleshy  bases  of  tho 
leaf  stems.     Large  numbers  of  leaves  were  thus  treated  and  let  fall  to  the  ground. 

Benjamin  ¥.  Hess,  of  Plioe-uix,  K  Y,,  writes : 

I  have  many  times  seen  a  Jlock  in  a  .shade  tree  biting  off  the  leaves  and  letting  them 
fall.     (Augustus,  1880.; 

Dr.  Howard  Jones,  of  Circleville,  Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  writes: 

They  tear  from  walls  by  their  weight  the  fin-leafed  ivj',  hundreds  o(  them  often 
alighting  at  one  time  among  tho  branches.     (August  19,  1886.) 

Charles  ]\1.  Clanp,  of  Albion,  Ind.,  writes : 

Last  spring  they  wonld  alight  on  the  young  grape-vine  sprouts  and  break  them  off. 
(October  14,  1886.) 

DESTRUCTION  OF   BUDS   AND   BLOSSOMS. 

But  serious  as  is  the  injury  occasioned  by  the  filthy  habits  of  the 
Sparrow,  it  sinks  into  insignificance  beside  the  destruction  of  buds 
and  blossoms  in  winter  and  spring.  This,  like  the  i)receding  charge,  is 
one  which  many  of  the  Sparrow's  friends  admit  without  argument,  but 
there  are  still  a  few  who  believe  that  in  destroying  buds  the  bird  is  only 
seeking  and  destroying  insects  hidden  within,  while  a  still  smaller  num- 
ber deny  that  the  Sparrow  ever  eats  enough  buds  to  do  any  harm. 

The  most  which  can  be  said  for  tho  Sparrow  in  extenuation  of  this 
habit  is  that  the  damage  done  does  not  seem  to  be  serious  iu  all 
cases;  but,  even  if  this  be  true,  it  is  an  extremely  weak  defense,  for  the 
injury  is  sure  to  increase  as  the  Sparrows  become  more  numerous.  Tho 
greatest  damage  will  result  from  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
Sparrows  among  a  few  fruit  trees,  and  where  these  relations  are  re- 
versed little  damage  is  like  to  ensue. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  buds  or  blossoms  taken  by  the  Sparrow 
cause  no  loss  of  fruit,  since  only  a  small  proportion  of  blossoms  could 
develop  fully  under  any  circumstances.  But  this  claim  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  bird  takes  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  buds  on 
any  tree,  and  that  the  loss  is  evenly  distributed  ;  whereas,  in  point  of 
fact,  tliere  is  no  such  equalization  of  the  loss,  but  entire  twigs  or 
branches  are  stripped  at  a  single  visit,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  fruit 
is  inevitable.  A  thousand  blossoms  might  be  picked  by  hand  from  a 
peach  tree  without  lessening  the  crop  in  the  least,  but  if  the  same  num- 
ber of  blossoms  were  destroyed  by  Sparrows  it  could  not  fail  to  affect 
the  yield  of  that  tree  materially. 

A  point  more  frequently  made,  and  with  far  less  evidence  iu  its  favor, 
is  the  claim  that  Sparrows  select  only  the  buds  or  blossoms  which  are 
infested  with  insects.    There  is  scarcely  a  shadow  of  evidence  on  which 
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to  base  such  a  claim.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  not  a  single  bird  shot  in 
tbe  act  of  bud-eating  has  been  found  to  contain  traces  of  any  insect, 
while  perfectly  sound  buds  and  fragments  of  sound  blossoms  are  found 
by  the  score  in  such  birds. 

The  Sparrow  does  eat  insects  sometimes,  but  it  gets  them  from  other 
places  than  from  buds  and  blossoms,  which  latter  it  destroys  mainly  for 
the  material  of  which  they  are  composed,  though  at  times  it  seems  to 
destroy  them  simply  for  pleasure. 

The  well-known  fact  that  many  insectivorous  birds  frequent  blossom- 
ing fruit  trees  and  feast  on  the  insects  attracted  by  the  flowers,  appears 
to  have  led  some  friends  of  the  Sparrow  to  believe  that  this  bird  has 
similar  habits.  Although  our  own  investigations  do  not  bear  out  this 
belief,  yet  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  hold  other  views, 
we  insert  here  a  few  of  the  strongest  and  most  favorable  statements 
received,  and  others  will  be  found  in  full  in  their  proper  places  with 
the  systematic  evidence  on  this  question. 

From  Hon.  Nicolas  Pike,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 

It  positively  does  uot  injure  trees.  I  know  it  to  bo  bencticial  to  tlie  grape-viues. 
(Februarys,  1884.) 

From  W.  J.  Kenyon,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 

It  picked  the  buds  off  iny  peach  trees,  but  I  found  that  it  only  picked  buds  thathad 
grubs  in  them.     (September  4,  1886.) 

From  Dr.  H.  A.  Hagen,  Cambridge,  Mass. : 

I  have  never  seen  it  injure  trees  by  picking  off  buds,  but  have  seen  it  examining 
about  the  buds  of  cherry  and  pear  trees  for  little  insects  ;  and  then  we  had  a  better 
crop  of  fruit.     (April  13,  1884.) 

From  Thomas  Chalmers,  Holyoke,  Mass. : 

It  benefits  rather  than  injures  the  shade,  fruit,  and  ornamental  trees.  The  trees  of 
Holyoke,  once  so  festooned  with  abominable  crawlers,  are  now  a  pleasure  to  look  at. 
(March  6,  1884.) 

From  W.  H.  Ragan,  Greencastle,  lud. : 

As  yet  they  do  no  serious  injury  to  trees  and  vines;  I  can  not  think  of  an  instance. 
Though  many  serious  charges  are  made  against  them,  I  believe  them  to  bo  without 
foundation.     (September  23,  1886.) 

From  Joseph  M.  Wade,  Boston,  Mass. : 

I  have  known  it  well  for  forty- four  years,  and  never  knew  it  to  be  charged  seriously 
with  injuring  shade,  fruit,  or  ornamental  trees.     (January  31,  1884.) 

It  is  surprising  that  this  bud-eating  habit  of  the  Sparrow  should  be 
overlooked  so  generally,  when  anyone  so  disposed  can  see  tbe  birds 
cutting  buds  daily  in  the  shade  trees  along  the  streets  of  any  town  or 
village  where  Sparrows  abound.  The  habit  is  not  peculiar  to  a  few 
individuals,  nor  is  it  confined  to  buds  and  blossoms  of  any  particuhir 
tree  or  shrub,  or  limited  to  any  one  or  two  mouths.  Sparrows  enjoy 
buds  and  blossoms  at  any  time,  but  eat  more  of  them  in  spring-time, 
because  they  are  more  abundant  and  tender  then,  and  perhaps  in  part 
because  other  food  is  somewhat  less  abundant. 
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On  the  gTOiiiids  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  Sparrows  have 
been  carefully  watched  for  several  years,  and  they  have  been  seen  to 
eat  buds  and  blossoms  of  many  kinds,  and  at  almost  all  seasons.  The 
following  observations  recently  made  by  a  meiuber  of  the  Division  illus- 
trate several  of  the  points  just  mentioned  : 

On  the  22(1  of  Febriiaiy  while  crossing  the  groiuuls  of  the  Department  of  Agricnlt- 
nre,  uiy  attention  was  attracted  by  the  chattering  of  a  large  Hock  of  Sparrows,  which 
had  gathered  in  a  clnmp  of  shrubs,  mainly  the  Jai)anesc  Jessamine  {Forsijtilia  rhidis- 
sima).  There  were  thirty  or  morebnshes,  lealiess  as  yef,  bnt  heavy  with  llowerbnds. 
which  already  began  to  show  the  yellow. 

The  day  was  sunny  and  calm,  and  on  walking  quietly  up  among  the  bushes  the 
Sparrows  were  found  preening  themselves  and  uipping  oti'the  llower  buds  in  almost 
every  bush.  Some  of  the  birds  were  giving  their  entire  attention  to  their  feathers, 
while  others  wereequally  devoted  to  the  buds.  Beneath  many  of  the  bushes  the  ground 
was  thickly  strewn  with  the  green  and  yellow  remnants  of  buds,  and  under  a  few 
of  the  bushes,  near  the  center  of  the  group,  they  lay  so  thickly  as  to  entirely  obscure 
the  ground,  while  the  branches  above  were  completely  stripped  of  buds,  except  noar 
the  tips.  The  birds  seemed  to  prefer  to  sit  quietly  near  the  center  of  each  bush  and  nip 
all  the  buds  within  reach,  and  no  Sparrows  were  seen  eating  buds  near  the  tips  of  tlie 
l>ranches,  which  Avere  so  slender  as  scarcely  to  sustain  their  weight. 

On  alarming  the  birds,  they  flew  into  some  poplars  near,  where  it  was  easy  to  es- 
timate their  numbers,  and  there  proved  to  be  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and 
three  hundred  birds  in  the  flock. 

lu  April,  when  the  flowers  oi  Forsylhia  were  well  expanded,  the  bushes  which  had 
suff'ered  most  showed  the  effects  very  plainly,  but  as  those  around  the  edge  of  the 
group,  and  particularly  the  outer  branches,  suffered  least,  the  general  effect  was  not 
noticeably  impaired.  The  incident,  however,  serves  to  show  the  Sparrow's  fondness 
for  flower  buds  and  the  danger  to  be  apprehtBded  from  its  work  on  the  blossoms  of 
fiuit  trees. 

During  the  last  ten  days  of  February  and  the  whole  of  March  scarcely  a  day  passed 
wheu  Sparrows  were  not  seen  eating  the  buds  of  shade  trees  throughout  tlie  city. 
Frequently  a  dozeu  would  bo  seen  at  work  in  a  maple  or  elm  tree,  and  one  could 
stand  below  them  within  two  or  thi-ee  yards  and  see  every  motion  made,  even  catch- 
ing the  mutilated  buds  in  his  hand  as  they  fell.  The  buds  of  poplars,  cotton- 
woods,  box-elders,  maples,  elms,  and  several  other  species  were  constantly  destroyed 
in  this  way,  and  the  Sparrows  seemed  to  take  particular  pleasure  in  pulling  to  pieces 
the  catkins  of  the  various  species  of  poplar. 

Since  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  peach  blossoms  began  to  unfold,  the  Spar- 
rows are  to  be  seen  at  all  hours  of  the  day  hopping  or  creeping  about  the  peach  trees, 
and  leaving  little  but  worthless  buds  behind.  For  two  or  three  days  past  I  have 
been  watching  with  a  powerful  liekl-glass  a  dozen  or  more  peach  trees  in  full  blossom, 
and  less  than  a  hundred  yards  from  my  windows.  The  glass  enables  me  to  see  dis- 
tinctly the  stamens  in  the  blossoms,  and  they  are  frequently  seen  sticking  to  the  bills 
of  the  Sparrows  as  they  move  deliberately  about  among  the  branches  destroying 
thousands  of  blossoms.  Occasionally  a  flock  of  a  dozen  or  moi'c  is  to  be  seen  in  a  sin- 
gle tree,  but  ordinarily  tliej^  forage  singly  or  in  squads  of  three  to  six.  So  far  as  can 
bo  seen  by  the  unaided  eye,  all  seem  to  be  similarly  employed,  and  every  one  thus  far 
watched  with  the  glass  has  proved  to  be  destroying  blossoms  or  buds  at  the  rate  of 
five  to  ten  a  minute.  One  bird,  an  adult  male,  was  seen  to  cut  into  andrui*-:  nineteen 
blossoms  on  one  spray  in  less  than  two  and  one-haif  minutes.  He  began  at  the  base  of 
the  shoot  and  nipped  all  within  reach,  then  climbed  slowly  upward,  parrot  fashion, 
destroying  every  bud  on  the  twig  as  ho  went,  until  the  tip  was  nearly  reached,  when 
his  weight  proved  too  great,  and  losing  his  balance  in  trying  to  reach  the  terminal 
flower  he  fluttered  otT  to  another  branch  to  begin  again.     This  bird,  like  others  ob- 
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served,  seeiiR'd  to  prefer  to  put  Iiis  bill  down  into  the  open  (lower  ;uid  cut  out  the 
center,  but  if  the  blossom  chanced  to  stand  in  such  a  jiosition  that  this  could  uot  be 
done  readily,  he  bit  off  the  entire  blossom  close  to  the  stem,  and  apparently  dropped 
it  all  to  the  grouud.  In  several  instances  Spamows  were  seen  to  pinch  off  and  drop  three 
buds  in  succession  in  as  many  seconds,  and  this  seemed  to  be  done  without  any  cause, 
unless  possibly  because  they  were  iu  the  way.  or  because  they  were  so  placed  as  not 
to  be  easily  reached  from  the  riyht  side. 

On  several  of  the  trees  which  I  examined  carefully  with  the  glass  more  than  half 
the  blossoms  were  wilted  and  mutilated,  and  repeatedly  Sparrows  were  seen  to  alight 
on  twigs  which  contained  few  but  ruiued  blossoms,  and  after  a  (juick  glance  pass  ou 
to  sprays  of  untouched  flowers.     (W.  15.  B.) 

Abumliiut  cvideuce  i«  ;it  haiul  to  show  that  such  proceedings  as  that 
jnst  (lesciibed  are  not  exceptional,  but  of  regular  and  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  often  the  crop  of  fruit  is  seriously 
lessened  in  this  way. 

Theinjury  isby  no  means  confined  to  the  buds  and  blossoiusof  peaches, 
for  cherries,  grapes,  plums,  and  pears  suffer  almost  as  much,  and  few, 
if  any,  fruit  trees  escape  attack  altogether.  The  following  list  shows 
the  kinds  of  buds  and  blos.soms  which  suffer  most,  and  the  number  of 
observers  reporting  injury  to  each  kind  : 


Kcports. 

Currant G 

Maple 9 

Elm  7 

Other  shade  trees 8 

Evenrreeus 9 


Reports. 

Peach 24 

Pear 22 

Grape 21 

Plum 17 

Cherry 14 

Apple IG 

And  two  or  three  reports  each  of  injury  to  buds  of  the  quince,  apricot, 
orange,  fig,  lilac,  etc. 

All  the.se  reports  are  well  worth  reading  entire,  but  we  insert  only  a 
few  here,  sufficient  to  confirm  the  foregoing  statements, 

William  Saunders,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  superintendent  of  garden 
and  grounds  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  writes: 

I  have  a  peach  tree  iu  juy  yard,  thi;  luaiiches  of  which  are  within  three  feetof  my  bed- 
room wiudow.  It  is  now  nearly  in  iujl  flower,  and,  as  usual,  the  Sparrows  busy  them- 
selves in  pecking  at  the  blossoms.  I  watched  them  closely  this  morning,  and  found 
that  they  almost  uniformly  made  two  pecks,  and  two  only,  at  each  blossom.  First 
one  or  two  petals  were  removed  and  discarded,  then  another  peck  was  made,  and  so 
ou  to  other  flowers.  After  watching  them  for  .some  time,  I  opened  the  window  blinds 
(through  which  I  had  been  watching  the  birds)  and  found  that  the  embryo  fruit  was 
removed  from  all  the  blossoms  thus  operated  upon.  By  removing  a  petal  or  two  on 
one  side  of  the  flower  the  embryo  fruit  was  easily  secured.  Unopened  buds  seemed 
to  be  preferred.  All  the  flowers  thus  destroyed  were  not  removed  or  broken  off";  only 
an  occasional  bud  would  fall  to  the  ground.  The  fruit  embryos  were  removed  so 
dexterously  that  the  remnautsof  the  blossom  still  stuck  to  the  twigs.     (April  14, 1887.) 

Within  the  last  few  days  the  Sparrows  have  attacked  and  .seriously  injured  the 
flower  buds  of  a  blue  and  white  Wistaria  ou  my  house.  The  flower  clusters  are  .still 
quite  small,  only  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  downy  and  tender.  The  birds  are 
pulling  them  all  to  pieces,  and  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  is  strewn  with  fragments. 
Last  year  the  vine  was  loaded  with  magnificent  clusters  of  flowers,  but  this  year  I 
shall  have  very  few,  and  those  low  down,  where  the  Sparrows  are  afraid  to  come. 
(April  25,  1887.) 
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Prof.  O.  T.  Mason,  of  Wasbiugtou,  D.  C,  writes: 

Previously  to  1882  I  lived  iu  v^hat  is  uow  called  Uuiveifcit y  Paik,  where  1  had  a  groat 
many  fruit  trees,  including  pears.  I  have  sat.  iu  my  study  window  many  times  and' 
watched  the  English  Sparrows  picking  at  the  pear-tree  l.nds  just  when  they  uegan  to 
swell. 

It  was  not  until  I  had  lost  cue  or  two  crops  that  I  gave  close  scrutiny  to  their  uc- 
1  ions  and  found  that  they  were  picking  out  tho  flower  portion  of  the  buds  and  eating 
them.  After  that  I  gave  orders  to  allow  no  Sparrows  in  tho  garden,  and  had  no 
trouble  in  securing  a  crop  of  pears.     (Eebruary  0,  1886.) 

Screno  Edwards  Todd,  of  Orange,  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  writes  : 

It  often  ruins  the  pear  crop  by  eating  all  tho  bnds  in  cold  weather.  (September  C>, 
1886.) 

W.  E.  Saunders,  of  London,  Ontario,  Canada,  writes  : 

One  year— 1832, 1  think— it  stripped  a  Flemish  Beauty  pear  tree  of  blossoms  so  that 
we  had  no  fruit  from  it.     (December,  1885.) 

Dr.B.  H.Warren,  State  Ornithologist  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Chester, 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  writes  : 

It  devours  the  fruit  bnds  of  pear,  peach,  and  plum  trees,  and  also  grape-vino  bnds. 

The  bnds  and  blossoms  (especially  buds)  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  pear  are  de- 
voured and  otherwise  destroyed  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  this  section.  (Jan- 
uary, 1887.) 

William  E.  Doertenbach,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Avrites  : 

This  spring  (1886)  the  Sparrows  picked  the  blossoms  off  a  plum  tree  iu  ray  yard.  I 
cut  a  branch  full  of  blossoms  and  examined  them  closely  and  there  were  no  insects  iu 
the  blossoms.     (November  8,  1886.     Present  about  thirteen  years.) 

Dr.  C.  P.  Blachly,  of  Manhattan,  Kaus.,  writes  : 

AVhen  the  first  three  or  four  pairs  of  English  Sparrows  came  here  I  observed  one  of 
the  birds  very  busy  on  the  branch  of  a  plum  bush.  After  about  a  minute's  time  i 
examined  the  branch  and  found  all  but  two  or  three  buds  had  been  nipped  off,  there 
being  upwards  of  fifty  bnds  gone,  and  apparently  just  nipped  oft'.     (November,  1885.) 

Elisha  Slade,  of  Somerset,  Bristol  County,  Mass.,  writes  : 

Iu  spring  it  injures  the  swelling  buds  aud  youug  leaves  of  the  apple,  pear,  peach, 
plum,  cherry,  and  quince  trees,  and  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes.  Sometimes  the 
injury  is  slight,  but  often  serious.     (October  19,  1885.) 

This  injury  is  very  noticeable  on  quiuccs  and  dwarf  pears,  currants,  raspberry  vines, 
aud  small  trees.     (August  20,  168G.     Present  about  twelve  years.) 

Henry  Stewart,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  writes: 

Early  last  spring  it  picked  open  many  apple  buds  to  that  the  grouud  uuder  the 
trees  was  covered  with  them.     (February  5,  1884.     Present  about  fourteen  years.) 

Prof.  B.  W.  Evermann  writes  from  Bloomington,  Monroe  County, 
Ind. : 

I  have  often  noticed  them  eating,  or  biting  off,  the  blossoms  of  apple  trees.  (Au- 
gust 25,  1886.     Preseut  about  eleven  years.  ) 

W.  V.  Osterhout  writes  from  Providence,  K.  I. : 

I  have  seen  it  drstroying  tho  buds  of  the  elm  (our  principal  shade  tree)  and  of  grcpe- 
viues  ;  it  also  destroys  cherry,  pear,  and  peach  blossoms.  A  friend  of  mine  was  for 
two  years  unable  to  obtain  enough  fruit  from  his  two  cherry  trees  to  warrant  picking, 
although  the  trees  were  healthy  ahd  in  good  beariug,  all  ou  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  buds,  flowers,  and  fruit  by  the  Sparrow.     (May  8,  1887.) 
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Otto  Lugger,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  writes  : 

Tlio  buds  iiiul  blossoms  of  iiij'  two  small  orange  trees  have  just  beeu  entirely  de- 
troyed  by  t-lio  Sparrows.  The  trees  liad  been  housed  through  the  winter,  but  were 
put  out  of  doors  in  the  sprinjf.,  and  each  liad  from  75  to  100  buds.  As  long  as  the  buds 
were  small  the  Sparrows  took  no  notice  of  them,  but  as  soon  as  they  began  to  show 
much  \Nhitc  they  were  attacked.  Strips  of  red  flannel  were  tied  ou  the  trees,  and 
kept  the  birds  away  for  a  day  or  two,  but  at  the  cud  of  Ovc  days  only  four  buds  were 
left,  and  three  of  these  were  eaten  as  soon  as  they  opened.     (May  30,  1887.) 

The  postmaster  at  Schrievor,  Terre  Boune  Parisli.  La.,  writes: 

It  injures  peach  trees  and  orange  blossoms.     (October  8,  18SG.     I'resent  about  one 
year. ) 
Thomas  Mcllwraitli,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Cauada,  writes : 

It  eats  fruit  buds,  and  one  season  it  attacked  my  grape-vines  just  as  the  leaves 
were  opeuiug,  and  ate  the  heart  of  the  buds.  Since  that  time  I  have  had  to  scare  the 
birdsaway  while  the  vinesare  at  tbat  stage.    (March  10, 1S84.  Present  aboutten  years.) 

Dr.  H.  D.  Moore  writes  from  '^ew  Lexington,  Somerset  County,  Pa. : 

I  have  seen  it  destroy  the  grape  blossoms  and  setting  of  young  grapes,  and  have 
heard  my  neighbors  say  that  they  have  seen  the  same  thing.  (September  13,  1886. 
Present  about  eleven  years.) 

Mrs.  Win.  Pitkin,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

I  discovered  that  during  the  early  morning  hours  flocks  of  Sparrows  were  busily 
engaged  in  i)ickiug  out  the  germ  of  fruit  in  blossoms,  and  also  stripping  whole  bunches 
of  small  grapes  until  not  one  would  bo  left  npon  a  stem.  The  rapidity  with  which 
they  ate  their  breakfast  was  surprising.  I  endeavored  from  season  to  season  to  keep 
them  away  by  driving  them  off,  but  this  produced  only  temporary  effect.  This  last 
summer  I  spread  netting  over  and  along  the  sides  of  the  frames  (one  side  is  sufficient) 
iunnediately  upon  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  buds.  The  Sparrows  were  too  wary  to 
iroquent  auj-  part  of  my  garden  until  the  nets  were  removed,  which  was  done  be- 
fore the  fruit  was  of  full  size.  I  have  never  seeu  a  large  grape  attacked,  either  green 
or  ripe.  The  result  of  uiy  experiment  has  beeu  an  abundant  supply  of  grapes  of 
many  varieties  after  several  seasons  of  loss  and  disappointment.     (September  19, 1887.) 

Francis  Gladwin,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  writes: 

I  have  a  small  orchard  of  dwarf  apple  trees,  and  during  the  cold  weather  I  noticed 
the  Sparrows  alighting  on  the  trees  every  day ;  when  I  came  to  examine  the  trees  in 
the  early  spring  I  found  almost  all  of  tho  large  fruit  buds  broken  or  xiecked  off,  de- 
stroying the  crop  of  apples  completely  for  this  year.  What  with  the  bugs  and  hum- 
bugs (Sparrows)  it  is  almost  useless  to  try  to  raise  anything.  I  think  wo  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  tire  at  the  Sparrows  even  if  it  is  in  the  city  limits.     (November  1,  1887.) 

Robert  Williamson  of  Troy,  Madisou  County,  III.,  testifies: 

I  saw  it  in  large  numbers  on  my  currant  bushes  last  winter,  and  ou  examining  them 
found  two-thiids  of  tho  buds  eaten  off.     (October  2,  1886.     Present  ten  years.) 

J.  F.  Niesz,  of  Canton,  Stark  County,  Ohio,  says: 

Sparrows  injure  fruit  trees  and  shrubbery  by  stripping  oft'  the  buds  in  winter  and 
early  spring.    Lilacssnfferespecially.    (SeptemberG,  18SG.    Present  about  three  years.) 

Charles  B.  Fuller,  of  Portland,  Me.,  says: 

I  have  seen  them  "bud"  elms  so  as  to  seriously  injure  tho  trees.  (May  31,  1884. 
Present  about  twenty-six  years  ) 

Dr.  W.  S.  Strode,  of  Bernadotte,  Fulton  County,  111.,  writes : 
In  one  of  my  country  drives  early  last  March  I  saw  a  large  number  of  birds,  that 
seemed  new  to  mo,  busily  flitting  about  in  the  tops  of  some  elm  trees.     Thinking  to 
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obtain  ;i  skin  of  something  niro  I  lircd  amongst  thoui,  uud  brought  two  to  the  gronnd, 
and  to  my  disgust  found  them  to  be  I'asacr  domcsticus,  their  bills  besmeared  and 
their  crops  distended  with  the  buds  of  the  elm,  on  which  thej-  were  gormandizing. 
(September  7,  1SS7.     Present  two  or  three  years.) 

INJURY  TO  FEUITS,  GAEDEN  SEEDS,  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Evidence  on  this  question  was  received  from  788  persons,  of  whom 
472  gave  testimony  against  the  Sparrow,  279  gave  testimony  more  or 
less  favorable  (but,  as  under  the  preceding  question,  mainly  negative, 
as  the  result  of  scant  observation),  and  37  gave  testimony  which  was 
partly  favorable  and  partly  unfavorable. 

The  following  list  shows  (roughly)  the  number  and  character  of  the 
reports  furnishetl  from  each  State: 


state. 


Michigan  . 
Indiana... 
Xew  York 

Oliio 

Illinois  ... 
Keutucljy 
Goorgia... 


Favora- 
ble. 

TJnfa%'or- 
able. 

Total. 

40 

34 

-14 

23 

38 

GI 

23 

30 

.'30 

20 

39 

5'J 

25 

27 

53 

24 

29 

53 

15 

26 

41 

State. 


I'fnnsvlvaiiia 
MassacLusett 

Iowa 

Connecticut  . 

Kansas 

Califoruia  .  - 
New  Jersey  . 


Favora- 

Unfavor- 

ble. 

able. 

C 

32 

14 

18 

lU 

9 

8 

1« 

7 

15 

3 

17 

2 

15 

Total. 


Twenty  other  States  and  Territories  sent  from  1  to  12  reports  each, 
aggregating  Lio,  of  which  49  were  favorable,  84  unfavorable,  and  2  in- 
defiuite.     Canada  sent  20  reports  ;  l.J  favorable,  and  7  unfavorable. 

The  injuries  specitied  in  the  unfavorable  reports  are  distributed  as 

Ibllows : 

Frit  its,  ripe  or  ripening. 

Reports. 
Grapes    127 

Clieiries 5y 

Strawberries 39 


Raspberries 31 

Appl;.s : 22 

Currants 21 

Pears 16 

Plums 14 

Tomatoes 10 


Reports. 

...       8 


Blackberries 

Peaches 7 

Figs 3 

Gooseberries 3 

Mulberri'.s 2 

Wild  cherries 2 

Apricots 1 

Fruits,  kind  not  specified 83 

Small  fruits,  kind  not  specified   10 


Vegetables,  green,  and  mostly  young 

Young  peas,  just  coming  up 2-3 

Pea  blossoms 12 

Green  peas  from  the  pod 11 

Peas,  kind  not  specified 30 

Beans,  kind  not  specified .'j 

Young  lettuce  plants  or  leaves 27 

Young  cabbage  plants  or  leaves Ki 


Young  beet  plants  or  leaves 8 

Young  turnip  jjlauts  or  leaves 2 

Young  radish  plants  or  fcaves 3 

Young  corn,  just  coming  up 1 


Garden  corn  in  the  ear ,, 

Young  plants,  kind  not  specified 

Gard<ni  vegetables,  kind  not  specified 


22 

20 
79 


(larden  seeds. 


Lettuce 14 

Cabbage 12 

Beet 4 

Turnip 15 


Radish 

Flower ...    

Sunflower 

Garden,  kinds  not  specified 35 


6 
4 

29 
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A  few  reports  also  mcution  iujury  to  either  the  seed  or  young  plants 
of  mustard,  spinacb,  Iicnip,  flax,  artichoke,  salsify,  cauliflower,  carrot, 
parsnip,  tobacco,  pepper,  etc.,  while  one  report  mentions  serious  injury 
to  tube-roses,  another  to  tulips,  and  still  another  to  sweet  peas.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  summary  that  there  is  scarcely  a  garden  fruit  or  veg- 
etable which  does  not  suffer,  at  least  occasionally,  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Sparrow,  although  some  garden  products  are  much  more  seriously 
Injured  than  others. 

INJURY   TO  FRUITS. 
INJURY  TO   GRAPES. 

Among  fruits,  grapes  appear  to  suffer  most,  and,  although  many 
grapes  are  raised  without  protection  in  places  where  Sparrows  are  con- 
sidered fairly  abundant,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  sooner  or 
or  later  this  bird  will  discover  and  injure  them  wherever  its  increase 
is  tolerated.  It  has  been  shown  that  grape  buds  are  frequently  de- 
stroyed in  the  early  spring,  and  the  fact  that  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  observers,  representing  twenty-six  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, now  bear  witness  to  injury  to  the  ripening  fruit,  may  well  cause 
apprehension  among  grape-growers  who  have  not  suffered  any  loss  as 
yet. 

In  California,  where  grape  culture  is  an  industry  of  paramount  im- 
portance, the  English  Sparrow  has  taken  firm  root  and  is  multiplying 
and  spreading  with  ominious  rapidity ;  and  unless  steps  are  taken  to 
wipe  out  the  pest  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  the  result  probably 
will  entail  a  loss  to  the  State  of  many  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  dol- 
lars. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  we  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  other  birds  than  the  Sparrow  eat  grapes,  and  we  are  even  willing 
to  admit  that  occasionally  some  of  the  damage  done  may  have  been 
wrongly  attributed  to  the  Sparrow.  This,  however,  does  not  justify 
the  claim  made  by  some  friends  of  the  latter  bird,  that  he  is  ahvays,  or 
even  frequently,  innocent  of  this  charge.  It  often  happens  that  grapes 
are  destroyed  by  birds  in  places  where  there  are  no  English  Sparrows  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  as  frequently  happens  that  the  same  fruit  is 
destroyed  by  Sparrows  in  places  where  there  are  no  other  birds.  Per- 
haps this  absence  of  birds,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  many  wasps  and 
bees  feed  on  injured  or  over-ripe  fruit,  has  led  some  people  to  attribute 
all  this  injury  to  insects.  Thus  the  Eev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp,  of  Bald- 
winsville,  Onondaga  County,  ]!^.  Y.,  writes  : 

It  seems  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  tliey  [the  Sparrows]  injure  grapes  or 
other  fruits.  They  are  scarcely  ever  seen  in  my  garden,  but  my  grapes  and  plums 
suffer  fearfully  from  hees.  A  year  ago  I  made  a  special  study  of  the  destruction  of 
grapes  for  several  weeks,  and  demonstrated  that  the  bees  alone  were  the  aggressors, 
neither  birds,  hornets,  nor  wasps  coming  near  the  fru't  all  that  time.  (October  \o, 
1885.) 
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Careful  cxiieiimonts  made  by  the  Eiitomologietil  ])ivision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Aj;Ticulture  show  conclusively  that  bees  cau  only  injure 
fiuit  under  very  exceptional  circumstances.  More  than  twenty  varie- 
ties of  grapes  were  placed  within  easy  reach  of  hungry  bees,  wbicli  made 
every  effort  to  eat  them  but  were  unable  in  a  single  instance  to  break  the 
skin  of  sound  grapes.  (See  Annual  Keport  of  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture for  1885.)  Bees  and  wasps,  especially  "  yellow  jackets,"  often 
destroy  ripe  fruits  of  various  kinds  as  soon  as  an  opening  through  the 
skin  has  been  made,  but  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  they  are  ever  the 
first  aggressors,  and  the  structure  of  the  mouth  parts  of  honey  bees  seems 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  ever  breaking  the  skin  of  grapes. 

Of  course  we  have  received  many  reports  (about  25  in  all)  to  the 
effect  that  the  Sparrow  has  not  been  observed  to  injure  grapes,  and  per- 
haps half  fii  dozen  of  these  observers  state  positively  that  in  their 
opinion  it  never  does  injure  them. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Mathers,  of  Buckbannon,  W.  Va.,  where  the  Sparrow  has 
been  present  for  five  years  or  more,  writes : 

I  raise  qaantities  of  grapes  and  have  never  known  the  Sparrow  to  touch  them,  nor 
have  I  ever  heard  any  complaint  from  others  on  this  head.     (August  24,  1885.) 

Mr.  Frank  Little,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  writes : 

I  have  an  extensive  garden  of  fruit  (particularly  grapes),  vegetables,  sweet  corn, 
and  flowers.  While  the  Sparrows  frequent  the  street  in  front  of  my  house,  I  have 
never  seen  them  doing  any  harm  in  the  garden.  (September  6,  1886.  Present  six  or 
eight  years.) 

There  is  nothing  whatever  in  these  statements  which  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. They  are  statements  of  fact,  and  as  such  should  be  accepted  as 
evidence,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  merely  negative  evi- 
dence, and  only  tends  to  prove  that  the  Sparrow  does  not  always  feed 
on  fruit  even  when  readily  accessible.  It  takes  nothing  from  the  force 
of  the  positive  evidence  already  given,  and  the  only  point  of  difficulty 
which  it  raises  is  the  question  why  the  bird  should  eat  fruit  only  at  some 
times  instead  of  at  all  times;  a  question  which  could  be  certainly  and 
fully  answered  if  we  had  all  the  data  naturally  pertaining  to  the  case. 
Failing  this,  we  can  only  say  that  probably  food  of  other  kinds  was 
so  abundant  the  Sparrows  took  but  little  fruit  anywhere,  and  this 
little  was  found  more  easily  elsewhere,  or  was  taken  unobserved  and 
was  never  missed.  Or,  perhaps  the  very  abundance  of  fruit  and  the 
limited  numbers  of  the  birds  prevented  any  noticeable  damage.  The 
fact  that  the  Sparrows  are  not  actually  seen  doing  the  mischief  is  never 
suri^rising  to  one  who  has  watched  them  closely,  for  they  are  among 
the  most  wary  and  cunning  of  birds,  especially  after  they  have  been 
detected  once  in  mischief  of  any  kind.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  taste  for  fruit  is  one  which  not  all  English  Sparrows 
acquire,  or  which  at  least  is  not  held  to  the  same  extent  by  all. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  some  fruit  growers  suff'er  much  greater  loss 
from  Sparrows  than  others,  when,  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  condi- 
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tioiis  are  almost  identical ;  and  it  seems  probable  tliat,  as  many  persons 
believe,  if  the  Sparrows  are  shot  at  or  tborougbly  frightened  on  their  first 
visit  to  a  vineyard,  oichard,  or  garden,  they  are  mncli  less  likely  to  be 
troublesome  afterwards.  The  habit  of  feeding  there  once  formed,  it  is 
very  diflicult  to  prevent  continual  annoyance  and  loss. 

One  thing  has  been  noticed  repeatedly  with  regard  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Sparrow,  namely  the  abrupt  and  often  unaccountable  manner 
in  which  it  appears  at  or  disappears  from  a  place,  or  changes  its  atten- 
tion from  one  crop  to  another.  A  place  entirely  free  from  Sparrows 
this  year  may  be  overrun  with  theni  next  year;  and  a  crop  which  has 
remained  unmolested  in  past  years  may  be  attacked  and  seriously  dam- 
aged without  any  i)reliminary  sampling  or  warning.  Thus,  Mr.  Thomas 
Mikesell,  of  Wauseon,  Fulton  County,  Ohio,  wrote  under  date  of  April 
24,  ISSG : 

I  have  not  known  it  to  injure  grapes  or  otlier  fruit,  and  hear  no  complaints  from 
any  one. 

But  within  six  mouths  Mr.  Mikesell  wrote  again,  saying: 

It  destroys  large  quantities  of  grapes  l)y  picking  holes  in  the  berries  and  sucking 
the  juice.     I  have  seen  them  at  it.     (NoA'ember  15,  1886.) 

At  Bernadotte,  Fulton  County,  111.,  the  Sparrow  has  only  been  es- 
tablished for  two  or  three  years,  yet  during  the  past  season  it  has  been 
very  destractive  to  grapes  in  that  vicinity. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Strode,  of  Bernadotte,  after  stating  (September  7, 1887)  that 
he  has  recently  found  large  quantities  of  grape  pulp  in  the  stomachs  of 
Sparrows  which  he  examiaed,  says : 

The  vaiitty  of  grape  mostly  destroyed  is  the  Concord,  as  no  other  to  any  extent  is 
cultivated  here.  My  observations  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  in  and  around  the 
villages  of  Bernadotte  and  Smithfield,  country  towns  with  a  population  of  about  225 
each— no  city  nearer  than  Galesburgh,  40  miles  distant ;  Peoria,  50  miles. 

Bernadotte  is  on  Spoon  Kiver,  20  miles  from  its  mouth  at  Havana,  surrounded  by 
hill  and  valley  farms.  Smithfield  is  6  miles  north,  and  in  the  vineyards  within  a 
mile  of  these  villages  the  greater  part  of  the  damage  has  been  done  to  the  grape 
crop;  one  citizen  of  Smithfield  estimating  that  in  his  vineyard  of  2  acres  one- 
half  of  all  the  grapes  were  devoured  by  the  vagrants  »  *  *  By  personal  in- 
spection of  the  vineyard  of  600  vines  belonging  to  Mr.  Willard  F.  Smith,  one  and  a 
half  miles  south  of  Bernadotte,  I  estimated  that  one-third  of  all  the  grapes  on  the 
bunches  had  been  sucked  out  or  pulled  off.  Estimating  the  crop  at  10  pounds  to  the 
vine  and  at  3  cents  per  pound,  the  loss  can  be  easily  estimated. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Sparrow  is  a  typical  seed-eater  and 
depends  on  seeds  for  its  main  support.  It  unquestionably  could  live 
indefinitely  on  seed  alone,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  could  not  exist 
for  any  considerable  time  on  fruit  alone.  The  abundance  of  a  favorite 
food,  such  as  grain,  might  often  prevent  serious  damage  to  fruit.  But 
Sparrows,  like  most  other  birds,  prefer  and  need  variety  in  diet,  and 
even  amid  an  abundance  of  grain  food  they  undoubtedly  relish  an  oc- 
casional taste  of  fruit.  Thus,  where  they  become  very  numerous  and 
the  supply  of  fruit  is  not  large  even  this  occasional  taste  becomes  a 
serious  thing  for  the  gardener,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  sections  in 
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which  fruit  is  grown  almost  exclusively  are  not  likely  to  feel  the  losses 
they  occasion. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  give  briefly  the  results  of  an  ex- 
amination of  the  relations  of  Sparrows  to  graj^es,  made  by  direction  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  September,  1887.  In  accordance 
with  instructions,  the  assistant  ornithologist  some  time  among  the 
vineyards  of  western  New  York,  in  collecting  facts  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Sparrow  toward  grapes.  The  points  visited  were  mainly  in 
the  vicinity  of  Geneva,  Watkins,  Canandaigua,  Penn  Yan,  Keuka, 
Ilammondsport,  Bath,  and  Eochester ;  three  days  being  spent  in  the 
the  extensive  vineyards  about  Seneca  and  Keuka  Lakes  in  Yates  and 
Steuben  Counties.  Some  complaints  were  heard  at  almost  every  point 
visited,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  very  little  evidence  decidedly  un- 
favorable to  the  Sparrow  was  collected,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  towns. 

Sparrows  were  found  scattered  about  in  several  vineyards,  but  were 
nowhere  abundant,  and  although  many  bushels  of  ruined  grapes  were 
seen,  and  some  of  the  owners  attributed  most  of  the  damage  to  the 
Sparrows,  no  perfectly  conclusive  evidence  of  this  could  be  obtained. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  all  the  facts  in  the 
care.  Take  Keuka  Lake,  for  instance,  the  shores  of  which  are  almost 
uniformly  covered  with  vineyards,  more  than  10,000  acres  of  which 
are  already  bearing.  The  two  principal  towns  on  this  lake,  Ham- 
mondsport  and  Penn  Yan,  about  20  miles  apart,  are  fairly  supplied 
with  Sparrows.  Between  these  two  towns,  along  both  shores  of  the 
lake,  no  other  crop  than  grapes  is  grown,  and  but  for  the  presence  of 
weeds,  there  would  be  nothing  else  to  tempt  the  Si^arrows. 

In  many  of  the  vineyards,  however,  the  weeds  are  purposely  allowed 
to  grow  unchecked  between  the  rows  so  that  they  may  be  used  for  mulch- 
ing in  winter.  The  heavy  cropof  seed  thus  grown  undoubtedly  is  a  con- 
siderable protection  to  the  grajjes,  as  the  Sparrows  feed  by  preference  on 
seed,  and  the  damage  which  the  few  now  present  could  do  among  so 
many  grapes  would  scarcely  be  noticed. 

In  one  vineyard  on  Keuka  Lake  a  flock  of  about  100  Sparrows  was 
found  apparently  feeding  on  the  grapes,  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
vineyard,  Mr.  A.  Baker,  testified  most  positively  that  they  had  done 
much  damage  to  the  crop.  Two  birds  were  shot  from  this  flock,  but 
their  stomachs  contained  considerable  numbers  of  weed  seeds  and  no 
traces  of  grapes. 

About  Keuka  Lake,  there  certainly  were  not  more  than  two  Sparrows 
to  an  acre  of  grapes,  on  an  average,  and  so  long  as  this  proportion  i.s 
not  greatly  changed  no  serious  injury  from  this  source  need  be  feared. 
Moreover,  as  grape-culture  yields  far  better  returns  than  graiu-growing 
in  this  region,  and  as  the  country  is  not  thickly  settled  and  the  winters 
are  long  and  snowy,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  restrict  the  increase  of 
the  Sparrows  so  as  to  make  them  practically  harmless. 
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Even  ill  the  viciuity  of  Kocliester,  the  Sparrow  is  not  abuutlaut  in 
tlie  sense  in  which  it  is  abuudaut  about  more  southern  cities  of  equal 
size;  and  yet  many  complaints  of  injury  to  grapes  were  received  from 
that  city  and  the  surrounding  country.  At  the  vineyard  of  Messrs. 
Elwanger  &  Barry,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  city,  considerable  dam. 
age  had  been  done  to  Niagara  and  Dutchess  grapes,  but  the  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  J.  Gardner,  was  sure  this  was  entirely  due  to  robins  and 
other  native  birds,  and  stated  that  although  the  Sparrows  did  consid- 
erable damage  to  wheat  in  the  neighborhood,  they  seldom  visited  the 
vineyard  after  the  gra])es  began  to  ripen.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
llenry  Ilarrison,  living  in  the  city,  lost  about  one-half  of  one  variety  of 
early  grape  {Israella)  growing  in  his  garden,  through  the  depredations 
of  Sparrows;  Mr.  Jennings,  living  about  a  mile  and  a-half  northeast  of 
the  city,  had  suffered  considerable  loss  of  Concords  and  Delawares  in 
the  same  way ;  and  at  Eush,  about  12  miles  south  of  Eochester,  Spar- 
rows destroyed  a  large  proportion  of  the  grapes  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Mark- 
ham. 

Among  those  who  have  suffered  from  the  Sparrow's  depredations  on 
grapes,  there  appears  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  motive 
of  the  bird,  some  believing  that  it  eats  only  the  seeds,  others  only  the 
juice  or  pulp,  while  still  others  contend  that  it  punctures  the  grapes  wan^ 
tonly  and  with  no  intention  of  eating  any  of  them.  From  all  the  evi' 
dcnce  obtainable  on  this  point,  it  seems  i^robable  that  each  of  these 
views  is  in  i)art  correct,  but  that  ordinarily  the  chief  attraction  is  in 
the  juice  or  pulp  of  the  grape,  which  the  birds  seem  really  to  enjoy. 
Grape-seeds  have  been  found  in  their  stomachs  very  rarely,  and  grape 
skins  never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 

Those  who  have  watched  closely  the  movements  of  the  Sparrow  when 
among  the  grapes  agree  that  he  pecks  many  more  grapes  than  he  eats, 
and  his  actions  at  such  times,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  frequently 
picks  off"  leaves  and  shoots,  which  he  does  not  eat,  lend  some  color  to 
the  statements  that  he  willfully  destroys  simjily  for  the  pleasure  of  de- 
struction. 

But  in  whatever  manner  accomplished,  the  injury  to  grapes  is  cer- 
tainly serious,  for  even  if  but  one  or  two  grapes  on  a  bunch  are  punc- 
tured, their  decay  soon  affects  the  others  in  the  cluster,  and  mutilated 
clusters  are  practically  worthless  for  market. 

The  States  reporting  most  injury  to  grapes  are  as  follows: 


Keports. 

Now  York 15 

Kentucky 12 

Ohio 12 

Indiana 11 

Pennsj'lvania 10 

Michigan 9 

Massachusetts 8 

Connecticut 8 


Keports. 

New  Jersey 8 

Kansas 5 

Iowa 4 

Georgia 4 

Illinois 4 

Rhode  Island 3 

District  of  Columbia 2- 


Twelve  other  States  sent  one  report  each. 
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Tbe  following  reports,  selected  almost  at  random,  and  coming  from 
widely  separated  parts  of  tlie  country,  may  be  taken  as  suggestive  ex- 
amples of  the  work  of  the  Sparrow  on  this  crop. 

From  Robert  D.  Camp,  New  Haven,  Conn. : 

I  Lave uoticed  the  Sparrows  eatiug  grapes  more  than  any  other  fruit.  A  vine  withiu 
sight  of  my  place  of  business  is  almost  alive  with  the  birds  when  the  fruit  is  ripen- 
ing.    (April,  1887.    Present  fifteen  or  twenty  years.) 

From  F.  S.  Piatt,  seedsman  and  florist,  New  Haven,  Conn. : 

Last  year,  when  I  had  a  large  crop  of  very  fine  grapes,  I  found  that  the  Sparrows 
were  destroying  nearly  all  of  them.  I  watched  these  birds  and  found  that  they 
would  pick  out  a  fine  bunch  of  fruit  and  pick  a  hole  in  nearly  every  grape.  This  hole 
would  be  so  very  small  that  at  first  it  would  not  be  noticeable,  but  very  soon  the  place 
would  begin  to  decay,  and  then  ihe  grape  would  be  ruined.  I  have  twenty  varieties 
of  choice  grapes,  which  they  peck  and  ruin 

From  William  Holmead,  Mount  Pleasant,  I).  C.  (suburb  of  Washing- 
ton) : 

The  Sparrows  for  the  last  two  years  have  destroyed  my  grapes  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  have  not  realized  the  expenses  of  culture.  (Novembers,  188C.  Present  about 
fourteen  years. ) 

From  August  Gierschner,  New  Athens,  Saint  Clair  County,  111. : 

It  eats  cherries,  plums,  and  grapes  as  long  as  it  can  find  any.  «  »  *  j  think 
l)nblic  sentiment  will  turn  against  him,  especially  on  account  of  the  havoc  he  makes 
with  cherries  and  grapes.     (October  5, 188G.     Present  about  fourteen  years.) 

From  the  postmaster  at  Bowling  Green,  Warren  County,  Ky. : 

In  this  city  it  has  ruined  the  grape  crop  almost  wholly  where  unprotected.  (Octo- 
ber 3,  1886.     Present  about  eight  years.) 

From  Thomas  S.  Kennedy,  Crescent  Hill,  Jefferson  County,  Ky. :     • 

It  eats  ripe  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  grapes.  The  last  season  it  has  been  un- 
usually destructive  and  has  torn  the  paper  bags  from  the  bunches  of  grapes  It  also 
eats  holes  in  apples  and  pears  hanging  on  the  trees.  (October  5,  1886.  Present  five 
or  six  years.) 

From  H.  H.  Miller  and  other  members  of  the  County  Farmers'  Club, 
Sandy  Spring,  Montgomery  County,  Md. : 

It  iajures  strawberries,  »  »  »  and  particularly  grapes,  some  of  the  smaller 
vineyards  being  nearly  a  failure  on  this  account.  (February  16,  1887.  Present 
about  eight  years.) 

From  E.  A.  Bowen,  Middleborough,  Mass. : 

It  is  especially  fond  of  grapes,  and  destroys  a  great  many  in  my  locality.  (Septem- 
ber 21,  1886.     Present  ten  or  eleven  years.) 

From  Samuel  S.  Lacey,  Marshall,  Calhoun  County,  Mich. : 

It  steals  peas  and  eats  Delaware  and  winter  grapes.  (November  20, 1886.  Present 
about  six  years.) 

From  David  C.  Voorhees,  Blawenburgh,  Somerset  County,  N.  J. : 

It  attacks  and  devours  grapes  greedily.  My  croi)  was  damaged  10  per  cent,  this 
year.  It  seems  to  hunt  up  all  the  largest  and  best  clusters,  and  when  fully  ripe  does 
great  damage  by  biting  through  the  skin.  (December,  1885.)  It  destroys  grapes  by 
the  ton  and  peas  to  a  great  extent.     (August,  1856.     Present  about  three  years.) 
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From  Samuel  N.  Khoiids,  Iladdontield,  Camdeu  County,  N.  J.: 

It  injures  the  grapo  iindcbeny  luost.  The  injury  to  the  former  is  often  great,  aud 
the  more  provoking  because  the  Sparrow  only  tastes  the  finest  of  fine  bunches. 
(September  9,  188G.     Present  about  twenty-eight  years.) 

From  Dr.  George  J.  Fislier,  Siog  Slug,  N.  Y. : 

Thoy  eat  largo  quantities  of  our  best  grapes.  .  (March  18,  1887.  Present  about 
twenty  j'cars.) 

From  William  F.  Doerteubacb,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

On  September  14,  1886,  I  saw  a  flock  of  about  150  Sparrows  in  a  vineyard,  and 
the  owner  said  they  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  grapes  by  pecking  holes  in 
them,  making  many  unfit  for  market.  (November  8,  1886.  Present  about  thirteen 
years. ) 
From  W.  B.  Hall,  Wakeman,  Huron  County,  Ohio: 
It  feeds  upon  the  grape,  puncturing  the  skin  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Oriole,  and 
thus  giving  bees  a  chance  to  work  on  the  pulp.  (December  24,  1886.  Present  about 
five  years.) 

From  W.  IST.  Irwin,  South  Salem,  Eoss  County,  Ohio : 

After  the  wheat  was  out  of  their  reach  they  commenced  work  on  our  Seckel  pears, 
then  on  the  Bartletts,  and  then  on  the  grapes. 

They  only  worked  on  one  side  of  the  pears,  but  took  pulp  and  seed  of  the  grapes, 
leaving  the  skins  hanging  on  the  vine.  They  seemed  to  like  the  Venango  or  Miner's 
seedling  best  of  all,  and  the  Delaware  next,  though  they  even  cleared  up  the  wild 
frost-grapes  in  the  woods.     (December  26,  1887.) 

From  W.  B.  K.  Johnson,  Allentown,  Pa.: 

I  discovered  this  last  fall  that  the  English  Sparrow  takes  ripened  grapes.  A  flock 
of  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  Sparrows  came  into  my  vineyard  for  several  days. 
Ouc  day  I  saw  one  cut  a  grape,  and  upon  extiminatiou  I  found  that  at  least  half  a  ton 
were  ruined.  The  Sparrows  made  a  cut  in  each  grape  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
long,  seemingly  to  get  a  little  juice,  going  thus  from  one  berry  to  another  until  whole 
vines  were  ruined,  always  preferring  thin-skinned  and  sweetest  varieties.  (Febru- 
ary 7,  1888.) 

FrourWitmer  Stone,  Germantown,  Pa. : 

It  frequently  despoils  whole  grape  vines  of  their  fruit,  and  hacks  and  pecks  the 
bunches  so  that  they  have  to  lie  protected  by  paper  bags.  (November  9, 1886.  Pres- 
ent twenty  years  or  more.) 

From  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  State  Ornithologist,  West  Chester,  Chester 
County,  Pa. : 

It  consumes  grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  blackberries.  *  *  »  The 
variety  of  grape  known  commonly  as  the  Concord,  In  West  Chester  and  vicinity,  is 
particularly  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  Sparrow.  Mr.  Samuel  Hannum,  of  West 
Chester,  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  close  observer,  says :  "The  Sparrows  destroy  a 
large  proportion  of  my  Concord  grape  crop  by  attacking  the  fruit  and  destroying  the 
seeds."     (January,  1887.) 

The  testimony  on  this  subject  which  comes  from  Australia,  and  which 
is  printed  in  full  in  another  part  of  the  Bulletin,  should  be  carefully  read. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Adelaide,  South  Aus- 
tralia, where  the  English  Sparrow  has  become  very  abundant,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  rai.se  grapes.  One  fruit  grower  says:  "In  the  worst 
parts  of  their  hauut«  the  grapes  were  literally  cleared  from  the  vines." 
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Another  says  that  he  has  "a  tiellis  of  vines  eighty  I'eet  in  length,  be- 
sides other  vines,  and  was  not  able  to  cut  a  bunch  of  grapes,"  while 
still  another  lost  a  ton  and  a  half  of  grapes  in  ten  days. 

INJURY   TO   OTHER   SMALL  FRUITS. 

As  already  stated,  very  few  garden  fruits  escape  the  Sparrow's  notice, 
and  almost  all  small  fruits  suffer  badly.  Next  to  grapes  probably 
cherries  are  most  seriously  injured,  but  as  this  is  a  crop  which  suffers 
much  from  oth.er  birds,  it  is  often  difiScnlt  to  say  what  proportion  of  the 
damage  is  done  by  the  Sparrow,  except  in  localities  where  there  are  no 
other  birds.  As  cherry  buds  and  blossoms  are  a  favorite  food  of  the 
Sparrow  earlier  in  the  season,  this  damage  to  the  ripening  fruit  is  all 
the  more  keenly  felt.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  scores  of  com- 
plaints received  at  the  Department : 

From  J.  Percy  Moore,  Philadelphia,  Pa. : 

It  destroys  large  quantities  of  ripe  clierries  as  long  as  this  fruit  can  be  found. 
June  17,  188G,  I  saw  old  birds  feeding  on  tbem,  and  also  carrying  large  numbers  to 
their  young  in  the  nest.     (September  7,  1836.     Preseut  about  twenty  years.) 

From  F,  W.  Seaver,  Aaron,  Switzerland  County,  Ind.: 

I  have  noticed  droves  of  them  in  cherry  and  other  small  fruit  trees,  which  they 
would  almost  strip  of  fruit.     (October  8,  1886.     Present  about  four  years.) 

From  John  T.  Mack,  Sandusky,  Ohio : 

It  ruins  much  ripening  fruit  here  of  uearlj'  all  kinds,  esi^ecially  cherries,  plums,  etc. 

(September  1,  188G.     Present  several  years.) 

From  11.  Yolkening,  Lenzburgh,  St.  Clair  County,  111. : 

This  year  it  allowed  hardly  any  of  our  cherries  or  grapes  to  get  ripe.  (October  4, 
1886.     Present  about  three  years.) 

From  W.  J.  IST.  Osterhaut,  Providence,  E.  I. : 

In  a  yard  near  my  house  there  are  two  cherry  trees,  and  in  the  same  yard  is  a  large  bird- 
house  which  the  landlord  will  not  suffer  to  bo  removed.  For  several  years  the  ten- 
ants have  been  able  to  get  but  very  few  cherries  because  the  Sparrows  devour  both 
blossom  and  fruit.     (April,  1886.) 

Strawberries,  blackberries,  and  raspberries  also  suffer  considerably, 
as  seen  from  the  following  reports : 

From  the  postmaster  at  Charlestown,  Clark  County,  Ind.: 

It  injures  both  bloom  and  fruit  of  the  strawberry.  (October  13,  1886.  Present 
about  twelve  years.) 

From  Charles  W.  Snyder,  Hudson,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. :" 

I  have  noticed  in  some  localities  that  fields  of  strawberries  and  raspberries  have 
been  injured  by  them  to  a  considerable  extent.  CDecember  6,  1886.  Present  about 
six  years.) 

From  George  H.  Berry,  North  Livermore,  Androscoggin  County, 
Me. : 

They  have  settled  in  flocks  on  strawberry  beds,  currant  bushes,  and  cherry  trees,  in 
some  instances  completely  stripping  them  of  fruit.  (August 23,  1886.  Present  about 
three  years. 
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From  George  B.  Holmes,  Feniwooil,  Cook  Couuty,  111. : 
Stniwbeiiies,  raspbeiiios,  aud  blackberries  liavo  suffered  among  my  ueiglibors,  and 
cherries  liavo  also  been  damaged. 

From  A.  Ford,  Bronson,  Bourbon  County,  Kans. : 

It  destroys  berries  and  all  other  small  fruits.  It  will  cleau  out  a  blackberry  ^latch 
very  quickly.  They  come  iuto  a  garden  by  hundreds,  aud  in  a  lew  days  you  have  no 
cherries  or  other  fruit.     (October  11,  188G.     Present  about  two  years.) 

From  J.  Lcouartlson,  New  Haven,  Macomb  Couuty,  Mich.: 

It  eats  grapes  and  black-cans.  The  latter  suffer  most  in  this  locality,  gardeners 
losing  one  third  of  their  crop.     (Autumn,  188.").) 

IN.UUV   TO   APri.KS,    rKAUS,    PEACHES,    AND   OTIIICU   EUUITS. 

After  ouc(^  geUiiig  a  taste  of  fruit  it  seems  that  they  sometimes  prefer 
it  even  to  grain,  or  at  least  atUl  large  quantities  of  it  to  their  other  food. 

Mr.  Jabez  Webster,  nurseryman  and  fruit-grower,  of  Centralia,  Ma- 
rion County,  111.,  writes: 

I  have  seen  iiocks  of  tifty  or  more  stay  about  my  raspberries,  constantly  flying 
backwards  and  forwards,  taking  quarts  of  tlie  best  fruit,  and  coming  very  close  to 
the  pickers.  *  *  *  Last  year  I  observed  that  after  they  had  feasted  on  my  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  ripe  gooseberries,  and  cherries,  they  were  all  at  once  flying  from  a 
stubble-fleld  close  by  and  alighting  in  my  early  apple  tiees.  I  thought  I  would  see 
what  they  were  after,  thiukiug  it  might  possibly  be  insects,  but,  alas,  they  were  peck- 
ing holes  in  some  ripe  apples  on  the  very  tops  of  the  trees.  Some  Cornell's  Fancy  and 
Bed  June  were  from  oue-fouith  to  one-third  eaten,  and  the  foliage  aud  limbs  in  the 
tops  of  the  trees  Avero  white  with  their  excrement.  This  they  kept  up  for  several 
days,  pecking  holes  only  in  the  A-ery  ripest  apples  (December  21, 18:^G.  Present  about 
seven  years.) 

From  a  score  of  reports  of  iujury  to  apples  we  select  the  followiug: 

From  A.  B.  Ghere,  Frankfort,  Clinton  County,  Ind. : 

I  have  seen  them  in  largo  numbers  feeding  on  small  fruit  *  »  *  and  pecking 
early  apples.     (August  27,  1886.     Present  about  eight  years.) 

From  Bell  Irwin,  Bad  Axe,  Huron  County,  Mich. : 

The  plums  aud  apples  in  my  own  garden  were  attacked  by  it  and  somewhat  in- 
jured.    (September  15,  18SC.     Present  about  four  years.) 

The  following  detailed  account  of  injury  to  a])ples  comes  from  Mr.  F. 
M.  Webster,  of  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  who  watched  the  birds  carefully  at 
tlieir  work,  and  testifies  only  what  he  has  actually  seeu.  Under  date 
of  August  25, 188G,  he  wrote: 

The  English  Sparrow  is  destroying  my  apples.  I  have  several  trees  in  my  garden, 
and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  gets  mellow  they  peck  holes  in  it,  audit  cither  drops  to  the 
ground  or  decays  on  the  trees.  I  can  hardly  get  a  single  apple  fit  to  eat;  they  have 
destroyed  nearly,  if  not  quite,  three-quarters  of  this  Aariety.  A  neighbor  across  the 
way  is  troubled  in  the  same  manner. 

In  repl}'  to  a  request  for  further  information,  Mr.  Webster  wrote : 

I  am  not  able  to  state  now  whether  they  show  any  preference  as  to  flavor,  for  only 
one  variety  of  my  fruil  isasyetripc  enough  to  tempt  them  ;  butthey  almost  invariably 
select  the  largest  and  best  apples,  either  because  they  are  fastidious,  or  perhaps  be- 
cause thoy  can  better  stand  upon  them  while  at  work.    I  do  not  think  they  attack  the 
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apples  in  order  to  get  the  seeds,  as  if  that  were  the  case,  it  seems  to  uie  they  would 
coulino  their  cii'orts  to  ouo  or  two  punctures,  wliereas  tbey  often  excavate  several 
very  shallow  cavities,  and  these  arc  often  of  considerable  area. 

On  October  7,  188G,  be  wrote  aj^aiii : 

I  mail  to-day  more  samples  of  Sparrow- pcked  apples,  taken  frojn  the  tree  this 
fureaoon.  They  are  of  a  difiereut  variety  from  those  sent  before,  and  as  a  rule  less 
of  thopulpis  taken  than  with  the  other  vaiiety,  but  the  Sparrows  beyin  work  assoon 
ai  the  apples  get  mellow,  audi  seldom  get  one  intact.  I  have  in  my  garden  one 
more  tree,  of  a  still  later  variety,  now  loaded  with  fruit,  as  yet  untouched,  which  I 
siiall  watch  with  some  interest. 

And  finally,  on  the  IStli  of  October : 

The  recent  high  winds  took  all  the  apples  off  the  trees,  except  from  the  one  of  which 
1  wrote,  and  yesterday  I  found  the  work  of  the  Sparrows  in  the  fruit  of  that  tree  also, 
and  send  you  samples. 

Au  apple  pecked  as  above  described  and  kindly  sent  to  tbe  Depart- 
ment by  Mr.  Webster  is  figured  in  the  accompanying  cut. 


Apple  peckkd  ijy  English  Sparrows. 

[From  garden  of  F.  M.  Webster,  La  Fayette,  luil.,  October  7,  1886.] 

Peaches,  pears,  and  plums  are  also  attacked  frequently,  as  the  follow- 
ing statements  show : 
From  J.  A.  Dakin,  Tally,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. : 

I  have  myself  observed  it  destroying  grapes  and  pears,  and  a  farmer  told  mo  this 
morning  that  it  had  destroyed  §10  worth  of  his  Bartlett  pears.  (September  10,  1886. 
Present  about  eighteen  years.) 

From  J.  M.  Dresser,  La  Fayette,  Tippecanoe  County,  Ind.: 

It  pecks  into  apples  and  pears.     (December  11,  188G.     Present  about  twelve  years.) 
From  John  B.  Tolman,  Lynn,  Mass.: 

It  injures  fruit  partictilarly.  My  choicest  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  and  uraall  fruits 
are  badly  pocked  aud  mangled.     (February  15,  18S4.) 
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From  Adolpli  Louc,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  : 

If  pears  aio  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree  it  will  cat  Ihem  all.  (October  12,  18S6. 
Present  more  than  twelve  years.) 

From  L.  E.  Bentley,  Donaldsonville,  Ascension  Parish,  La. : 

It  is  very  fond  of  plums,  and  particularly  of  the  Mespilus,  or  Japan  plum  [Loquafc], 
which  it  devours  with  evident  relish.     (October  30,  1886.     Present  about  five  years.) 

Many  other  fruits  also  are  damaged  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent,  and  a 
few  examples  are  inserted  here: 
From  William  B.  Berthoud,  Barataria,  Jefferson  Parish,  La. : 

It  is  very  fond  of  grapes  and  figs,  and  destroys  a  considerable  quantity  of  these 
fruits.     (June  27,  1887.    Present  about  four  years.) 

From  Dr.  G.  E.  Mauigault,  Charleston,  S.  C. : 

It  attacks  garden  fruits  and  vegetables,  eating  grapes,  figs,  etc.     (August  24. 1884.) 

From  H.  Jacobson,  Bed  wood  City,  Saa  Mateo  County,  Cal. : 

It  feeds  ou  grapes  and  figs.     (October  11,  1886.    Present  twelve  years.) 

From  W.  C.  Percy,  jr.,  Black  Hawk,  Concordia  Parish,  La.: 

They  destroy  more  tomatoes  »  *  *  than  any  other  bird.  (September  15,  1886. 
Present  two  or  three  years.) 

From  W.  H.  Wherritt,  Lancaster,  Garrard  County,  Ky.  : 

It  injures  tomatoes  and  small  fruits.  (October  11,  1886.  Present  cigLt  or  nine 
years. ) 

From  J.  B.  McKinney,  ^Newburgh,  Warrick  County,  lud.: 

It  destroys  cherries,  currants,  apples,  pears,  and  any  small  fruit.  (October  8,  1866. 
Present  about  twelve  years.) 

From  P.  W.  Parmelee,  Burton,  Geauga  County,  Ohio  : 

I  have  seen  it  at  work  on  currants  and  raspberries ;  in  fact,  it  will  eat  anything  it 
can  get  when  hungry.     (September  1,  1886.     Present  about  five  years.) 

It  isj  not  surprising  that  any  fruit-eating  bird  should  attack  figs,  and 
perhaps  we  ought  not  to  wonder  at  the  Sparrow's  eating  tomatoes,  al- 
though we  are  not  aware  that  any  other  uudoraesticated  bird  touches 
them,  but  when  we  find  that  even  currants  are  eaten  in  considerable 
quantities  we  begin  to  realize  that  the  Sparrow's  palate  is  peculiar  and 
that  no  fruit  whatever  can  be  considered  safe  in  its  vicinity. 

From  the  288  more  or  less  favorable  reports  relating  to  fruit  we  select 
a  few  of  the  most  definite. 

As  these  are  all  negative  reports  their  value  depends  altogether  on 
the  opportunities  for  observation  which  each  witness  has  enjoyed  and 
on  the  manner  in  which  these  opportunities  have  been  used. 

Iii  all  except  a  very  few  cases  lack  of  time  or  opportunity  will  ac- 
count for  the  failure  to  note  anything  but  favorable  characteristics  in 
the  Sparrow,  yet  there  are  enough  of  these  exceptions  to  make  it  tolera- 
bly certain  that  the  Sparrows  have  not  abused  their  hospitality  in  all 
cases,  and  we  are  glad  to  give  even  this  devil  his  due. 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Hill,  of  Lockport,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

I  have  never  known  it  to  trouble  any  kind  of  fruit,  and  1  have  quite  a  variety. 
(September  3,  1886.) 
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Mr.  K.  G.  Morris,  of  Georgetown,  Quitman  Coimtj',  Ga.,  writes: 
1  do  uot  tbiiik  it  injures  gardeu  fruits  or  vegetables.     I  Lave  had  a  very  good  gar- 
den this  year,  and  the  Sparrows  stay  about  it  nearly  all  the  time.     (September  28, 
1886.     Present  one  year.) 

Mr.  A.  F.  Hofer,  of  McGregor,  Clayton  County,  Iowa,  writes: 

It  never  injures  fruits.  I  have  seen  it  [at  Dubuque  ?]  rearing  its  young  broods  ou 
pear  trees  with  the  nests  surrounded  liy  the  finest  ripe  fruit,  but  they  never  touched 
the  pears.     (October  11,  1836.) 

Hon.  Kobert  B.  lloosevelt,  of  New  York  City,  writes: 

Tbe  robin  takes  every  cherry  our  few  trees  produce  at  my  place  [on  Long  Island], 
but  the  Sparrow  has  never  been  known  to  steal  a  single  one.     (August  8,  1886.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  of  Holyoke,  Hampden  County,  Mass.,  writes: 

I  have  uot  known  it  ta  injure  liuit  or  vegetables.  One  robin  and  one  Baltimore 
oriole  will  destroy  more  cherries  and  green  peas  in  a  day  than  the  whole  Sparrow 
creation  in  an  eternity.     (March  6,  1884.     Present  about  fifteen  years.) 

Mr.  L.  H.  Glover,  of  Cassopolis,  Cass  County,  Mich.,  writes : 

It  does  not  injure  fruits  or  vegetables.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  our  immense 
crop  of  fruit  is  due  to  its  presence.     (October  13, 1886.    Present  four  or  five  years.) 

Perhaps  a  half  dozen  equally  favorable  reports  have  been  received, 
and  they  will  be  found  scattered  through  the  testimony  on  this  subject. 
There  have  also  been  received  quite  a  number  of  reports  favorable  iu 
the  main,  but  uot  so  unqualified  in  their  support  of  the  Sparrow,  and 
of  which  the  following  arc  fair  examples: 

From  G.  W.  Warwick,  of  Smithville,  Lee  County,  Ga. : 

No  well-sustained  facts  have  shown  it  to  be  injurious  to  fruits  or  vegetables.  I 
have  watched  it  for  the  past  year,  and  have  a  favorable  opinion  of  it.  It  is  uot  so 
bad  ou  garden  seed  as  the  brown  sparrow,  and  does  little  or  no  injury  to  strawber- 
ries.    (September  25,  18S6.     Present  about  five  years.) 

From  Henr;y  C.  Hallowell,  Sandy  Spring,  Montgomery  County,  Md, : 

It  has  uot  injured  fruit  here,  so  far  as  observed.  We  can  certainly  say  we  have 
never  had  a  greater  abundance  of  clicrries,  currants,  gooseberries,  pears,  etc.,  than 
since  the  Sparrow  came,  and  we  have  not  missed  the  fruit  which  he  has  taken. 
(July  7,  1883,  and  August  30,  1884.    Present  three  or  four  years.) 

From  William  Eotch  Wister,  Germantown,  Pa. : 

I  have  uot  observed  it  to  feed  upon  grapes  or  other  fruit  to  an  extent  worthy  of 
notice.  (March,  188C.)  It  eats  a  little  fruit,  but  uot  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount 
eaten  by  robins,  grackles,  and  other  birds.  (November  30,  1886.  Present  twenty 
years  or  more.) 

From  W.  H.  llagan,  Greencastle,  Putnam  County,  Ind. : 

They  may  possibly  injure  fruits  and  vegetables.  They  are  accused  of  damaging 
the  blossoms  of  legumes,  but  having  carefully  observed,  1  am  unable  to  say  that  they 
do.  1  have  never  detected  them  eating  berries,  but  have  in  eating  dry  peas  and  other 
seeds.     (September  28,  1886.     Present  about  fourteen  years.) 

INJURY  TO   GARDEN    VEGETABLES. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  injuries  to  vegetables  under  two 
heads:  (a)  Injury  to  garden  plants  themselves,  from  time  of  sprouting 
until  maturity  ;  (6)  Injury  to  garden  seeds. 
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GUEEN  VEGETABLES. 

The  information  collected  by  the  Ucpartment,  as  well. as  that  already 
published,  shows  that  the  Sparrow  does  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  gar- 
dens aside  from  that  done  to  fruit.  In  every  stage  of  growth,  from  the 
.planting  of  the  seed  until  another  crop  of  seed  is  gathered,  most  vege- 
tables are  more  or  less  subject  to  its  attacks,  some  suffering  most  at 
one  particular  stage  of  growth,  while  others  are  attacked  continuously. 
Peas,  corn,  lettuce,  and  cabbage  are  the  vegetables  which  appear  to 
suffer  most  while  in  the  green  state,  but  the  two  latter  also  suffer  very 
much  when  ripening  their  seed. 

Destruction  of  peas, — The  following  testimony  shows  the  Sparrow's 
methods  in  relation  to  peas : 

From  Henry  D.  Emery,  Chicago,  111. : 

They  attack  aud  tlestroy  peas  as  they  appear  above  ground.     (December  G,  1884.) 

From  Thomas  H.  Shoemaker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. : 

Many  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  raise  peas,  as  the  Sparrow  eats  them  off 
as  fast  as  they  appear  above  ground.     (May  25,  1884.) 

From  P.  D.  Miller,  Schoolcraft,  Kalamazoo  County,  Mich. : 
Village. — I  know  jjersons  who  had  to  give  up  their  pea  crop  this  year  on  account 
of  the  Sparrow.     (October  11,  1886.    Present  about  nine  years.) 

From  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  Sing  Sing,  IT.  Y. : 

People  living  in  the  village,  and  who  have  small  vegetable  gardens,  complain  bit- 
terly of  their  inability  to  raise  peas,  on  account  of  the  depredations  of  the  Sparrow. 
The  Sparrow  attacks  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground,  and  again  from 
the  time  the  pods  are  forming  until  they  are  matured.  (1885.  Present  about  nine- 
teen years.) 

From  S.  T.  Holbrook,  Norwich,  Conn. : 

I  hare  seen  them  eating  the  leaves  of  young  peas  and  have  seen  them  feed  their 
young  with  them.  I  have  also  seen  them  eating  the  leaves  of  young  lettuce.  (Au- 
gust 26,  1886.     Present  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.) 

From  E.  JR.  Quellin,  Clayton,  Barbour  County,  Ala.: 

It  comes  into  the  garden  in  flocks,  eating  the  peas  and  other  tender  vegetables. 
(October  20,  1836.    Present  about  three  years.) 

From  J.  C.  Swetlaud,  Sparta,  Morrow  County,  Ohio : 

It  attacks  peas  when  in  bloom,  in  some  gardens  destroying  one-fourth  of  the  crop. 
(October  18,  1886.     Present  about  three  years.) 

From  B.  L.  Swetland,  Mount  Vernon,  Knox  County,  Ohio: 

I  have  seen  them  feeding  their  young  on  the  blossoms  of  my  peas.  I  am  satisfied 
that  we  have  lost  at  least  one- third  of  our  crop  in  this  way,  and  they  destroy  other 
blossoms.     (November  15, 1886.     Present  about  ten  years.) 

From  Joseph  C.  Ratliff,  Eichmond,  Ind. : 

I  saw  several  killed  while  picking  out  and  eating  peas  in  a  garden,  and  on  exam- 
ination found  the  peas  in  their  crops.  (November  5,  1886.  Present  about  seventeen 
years). 

Much  additional  testimony  on  this  head  will  be  found  in  its  proper 
place  in  another  part  of  this  Bulletin,  and  it  may  be  remarked  thatcora- 
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plaints  of  iiijiiiy  to  peas  have  coine  from  every  part  of  the  work! 
where  the  Sparrow  lias  been  introduced,  as  well  as  from  those  countries 
of  which  it  is  iv  uvUive.  The  fact  that  no  other  bird  is  known  to  pull 
up  young  peas  would  prevent  any  possibility  of  mistake  as  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  damage,  even  if  the  real  culprit  had  not  been  caught  in  the 
act  so  frequently.  Some  few  other  birds  do  take  green  peas  from  the 
pod,  but  in  most  cases  these  birds  are  very  scarce  wherever  Sparrows 
are  abundant. 

Destruction  of  garden  corn. — Turning  now  to  the  subject  of  the  de- 
struction of  corn  (maize),  we  find  that  the  evidence  is  equally  strong,  and 
almost  as  abundant.  It  is  true  that  the  Sparrow  does  not  so  frequently 
pull  up  the  young  plant,  but  the  injury  to  the  grain  when  '•  in  the  milk" 
fully  makes  up  for  all  i^revious  neglect. 

W.  0.  Clapp,  of  Dorchester,  Suffolk  County,  Mass.,  writes: 

Ho  is  caught  pulling  tlie  sprouting  sweet  corn,  flocks  of  tliem  alighting  in  the 
patch  and  taking  almost  every  kernel,  or  the  tender  shoot. 

Henry  Stewart,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  writes: 

It  attacks  sweet  and  field  corn,  tearing  open  tiie  husk.  (February  5,  1884.  Pres- 
ent about  fourteen  years. 

John  H.  Sage, of  Portland,  Middlesex  County,  Conn.,  writes: 

It  is  quite  destructive  to  sweet  corn  in  the  garden,  stripping  the  husks  and  eating 
the  kernels.     (August  16,  1S86.     Present  about  seventeen  years.) 

Dr.  A.  P.  Sharp,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  says : 

During  the  corn  season  they  are  very  destructive  to  the  silk  and  top  grains,  often 
mining  the  whole  ear.     (February  16,  1887.) 

R.  H.  George,  of  Simpsonville,  Shelby  County,  Ky.,  says  : 

It  will  often  tear  the  shucks  from  the  ends  of  the  ears  of  garden  corn,  and  eat  sev- 
eral inches  of  green  corn  or  matured  grain.  (October  15,  1886.  Present  about  seven 
years.) 

G.  W.  Daugherty,  of  Carmichaels,  Greene  County,  Pa.,  says : 

As  regards  garden  fruits  and  vegetables,  our  gardeners  report  them  an  intolerable 
nuisance.  They  are  especially  destructive  to  earlj'  sweet-corn,  tearing  it  open  on  the 
.stalk  and  eating  the  end,  making  it  unfit  for  market  and  causing  it  to  mold.  (Feb- 
ruary 21,  1887.    Present  six  or  seven  years.) 

William  Holmead,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  D.C.,  (suburb  of  Washington) 
says : 

Sugar  and  field  corn  when  green  are  very  much  damaged  by  them.  They  tear  the 
ends  of  the  ears  and  eat  Hie  corn  in  the  .same  manner  as  crows.  (November  8,  1886, 
Present  about  fourteen  years.) 

The  postmaster  at  Blaine,  Pottawatomie  County,  Kans.,  says: 

Sweet-corn  has  been  injured  very  much  ;  it  has  been  picked  off  while  in  the  milk, 
and  the  husk  pulled  off  as  if  done  by  hand.  (October  H,  1886.  Present  seven  or  eight 
years.) 

More  than  a  dozen  similar  reports  hiivc  been  received  in  regard  to 
garden  corn,  and  three  times  that  number  in  regard  to  field  corn. 

These  latter  reports  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  "  injury  to  grain 
crops." 
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Destruction  of  lettuce,  cabbage,  and  other  vegetables. — Scores  of  com- 
plaints of  iujury  to  tbe  sprouts,  young  plauts,  buds,  and  tender  shoots 
of  otlier  vegetables  than  corn  and  peas  have  been  received,  but  we  have 
room  here  for  only  a  few. 

Mrs.  G.  S.  F.  Stoddard,  of  South  Woodstock,  Wiudham  County, 
Conn.,  writes : 

It  injures  fruits  and  vegetables.  I  have  known  it  to  destroy  a  bed  of  early  lettuce. 
(January  22,  1887.) 

Davison  Greenawalt,  of  Chambersburgh,  Franklin  County,  Pa., 
writes : 

It  picks  off  lettuce  wlien  quite  small ;  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  radish  are  eaten 
in  the  seed-leaf.     (September  5,  1886.     Present  about  fourteen  years.) 
Simeon  Zellars,  of  Palmetto,  Campbell  County,  Ga.,  writes: 
It  only  eats  off  small  plants  when  they  first  come  up  and  are  quite  tender.     (Octo- 
ber 4,  1886.    Present  about  four  years.) 

Dr.  William  Weber,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  writes : 

They  can  do  great  injury  to  young  vegetables,  such  as  lettuce,  peas,  cabbage,  etc. 
They  clean  out  bedsof  young  plants  if  the  latter  are  not  protected  by  twigs  or  branches, 
(October  15,  1886.     Present  about  thirteen  years.) 

E.  B.  Engle,  of  Waynesborough,  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  writes  : 

It  eats  early  cabbage-plants,  peas,  lettuce,  and  other  early  garden  plants.    (August 

30,  1886.     Present  six  or  eight  years.) 
Ruth  C.  Burton,  of  Taylorsville,  Spencer  County,  Ky.,  writes: 
It  is  very  destructive  to  young  cabbage-plants,  etc.     (October  30,  1886.     Present 

six  or  eight  years.) 
Dr.  H.  D.  Moore,  of  New  Lexington,  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  writes: 
They  destroyed  much  of  the  cabbage  crop  of  a  neighbor  by  eating  out  the  tender 

heart  leaves.     (September  13,  1886.    Present  about  eleven  years.) 

Herman  Koeruer,  of  Birdseye,  Dubois  County,  Ind.,  writes  : 

They  ate  up  or  ruined  all  that  the  worms  left  me  of  a  large  patch  of  cabbage.  (Oc- 
tober 7, 1886.    Present  about  three  years.) 

George  M.  Neese,  of  New  Market,  Shenandoah  Counry,  V^a.,  writes: 

This  summer  I  saw  it  cat  the  loaves  of  young  cabbages  after  they  were  set,  and  also 
beets  and  peas.  It  not  only  eats  the  leaves  of  peas  but  picks  off  the  tender  shoots. 
(August  27,  1886.    Present  about  twelve  years.) 

J.  Sparks,  of  Vanceburgh,  Lewis  County,  Ky.,  writes  : 

It  destroys  turnips  and  peas,  eating  them  off  to  the  ground.  (October  20,  1886. 
Present  about  seven  years.) 

Prof.  D.  E.  Lantz,  of  Manhattan.  Kans.,  writes: 

It  eats  tender  vegetables  when  quite  young.  (September  27,  1886.  Present  about 
Bix  years.) 

J.  T.  Bodkin,  of  Patriot,  Switzerland  Oouuty,  Ind.,  writes  : 
It  is  injurious  to  fruits  and  vegetables,  especially  the  latter.     Last  year  it  ate  up 
my  young  peas  completely,  and  also  preyed  on  lettuce,  beets,  strawberries,  etc., 
while  young  and  tender.     (May  24,  1887.     Present  about  three  years.) 
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E.  Odium,  of  Peinbroko,  Ontario,  Canada,  writes: 

They  are  a  positive  injury  to  gardens,  both  flower  and  vcf;etablo.  TLey  eat  almost 
all  kinds  of  RCcds,  even  the  common  peas.  They  attack  sn)all  shoots  of  many  kinds 
just  comiug'above  the  ground,  taking  nearly  every  fleshy  or  pulpy  sprout.  We  have 
been  forced  to  cover  parts  of  our  garden  against  them.  Tbey  almost  destroyed  our 
entire  plat  of  sweet  peas.     (August  2;"),  1S8G.     Present  about  twelve  years.) 

B.  F,  ]\Iaxou,  of  Westerly,  11.  I.,  writes  : 

It  eats  pea  and  pepper  blossoms,  young  seed  pods  of  turnips,  cabbage,  beet,  and 
lettuce,  and  young  tender  corn-silk.  It  also  eats  into  the  ends  of  the  ears  of  green 
corn,  and  eats  young  beet  and  lettuce  plants.  (March,  1887.  Present  about  thirteen 
years.) 

Dr.  M.  C.  O'Toole,  of  Berkeley,  Oal.,  writes : 

It  has  no  taste  for  green  vegetables,  carrots,  parsnips,  etc.,  but  will  eat  them  when 
more  agreeable  matter  is  not  to  be  found.  (February  17,  1837.  Present  about  three 
years.) 

Thos.  Hardeman,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  writes : 

It  feeds  upon  sunflower  seed  and  green  herbs,  and  plucks  to  some  extent  the  flowers 
of  the  squash,  encumber,  etc.     (October  11,  1886.     Present  ten  to  fifteen  years.) 

Dr,  E.  Sterling?,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  writes: 

Last  summer  I  was  shown  by  a  gardener  a  hundred  tuberose  plants,  the  buds  on 
every  one  of  which  had  been  eaten  out  by  the  Sparrow.     (February  25,  1884.) 

GARDEX   SEEDS. 

The  injury  to  garden  seeds  is  hardly  so  severe  as  might  be  expected  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Sparrow  is  so  destructive  to  green  vegetables, 
and  that  his  natural  food  is  seed.  Nevertheless,  a  reference  to  the  sum- 
mary of  evidence  on  this  point  shows  that  the  injuries  are  far  from  in- 
significant. 

Not  infrequently  the  Sparrow  scratches  up  seeds  of  various  kinds,  and 
especially  such  as  are  sown  broadcast  and  imperfectly  covered.  The 
following  examples  serve  to  illustrate  this  point : 

From  Aug.  Barthel,  Belleville,  Saint  Clair  County,  111. : 

It  destroys  all  seeds  sown  in  the  garden,  and  if  prevented  from  eating  them,  it  eats 
lettuce,  spinach,  etc.  It  also  eats  tlie  vines  of  peas,  etc.  (September  2, 188fi.  Pres- 
ent many  years.) 

From  H.  Harris,  Union  Springs,  Bullock  County,  Ala. : 

It  will  scratch  up  seed  when  first  planted  ;  it  is  as  bad  as  if  you  were  to  turn  into 
a  newly  planted  garden  50  chickens.  What  it  does  not  eat  when  it  is  planted  is  fin- 
ished after  it  goes  to  seed.     (September  17  and  24,  188G.     Present  about  six  years.) 

From  J.  W.  Johnson,  Meriwether,  Edgefield  County,  S.  C. : 

It  will  scratch  for  garden  seeds  as  soon  as  they  are  planted.  (August  24,  1886. 
Present  five  years. ) 

From  Edward  T.  Keim,  Dubuque,  Iowa: 

In  one  case  grass  seed  was  planted  on  a  lawn,  and  troops  of  Sparrows  devoured 
every  seed.     (August  19,  1886.     Present  about  ten  years.) 
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Many  similar  iustauees  will  bo  fouud  under  the  liead  of  injury  to  grain. 

But  the  destruction  of  seed  when  ripening  is  an  injury  of  still  greater 
importance. 

Destruction  of  Seed  of  Lettuce,  Cabbage',  and  Turnip. — A  majority  of 
the  complaints  relate  to  the  seeds  of  lettuce,  turnip,  and  cabbage,  and 
the  combined  losses  from  injuries  to  the  seeds  and  young  i^lants  of  these 
three  vegetables  are  often  very  serious,  as  will  appear  from  a  glance  at 
the  following  examples  taken  from  the  abundant  evidence  on  this  ques- 
tion : 

From  H.  Volkening,  Lenzburgh,  Saint  Clair  County,  111. : 

It  ruius  cabbage  aud  other  vegetables  plau'ed  for  seed.  (October  4, 1886.  Present 
about  three  years.) 

From  Pat.  W.  Floyd,  Burlington,  Coffey  County,  Kansas  : 

I  have  observed  lettuce  entirely  stripped  of  the  seed;  and  through  dissection  of 
specimens  taken  in  the  viciuity,  liave  found  the  food  to  be  almost  entirely  vegetable. 
(October  12,  1860.     Present  three  or  four  years.) 

From  Thomas  Shroyer,  Preston,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio: 

It  is  only  by  careful  watching  that  the  country  gardener  can  save  seeds  of  any  veg- 
etables or  flowers.     (September  23,  1886.     Present  about  eleven  years.) 

From  Elisha  Slade,  Somerset,  Bristol  County,  Mass.: 

The  destruction  of  the  seeds  of  vegetables  and  flowers  is  enormous.  It  is  begun 
before  they  are  ripe,  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  and  continues  through  the 
season.  Often  i '  is  impossible  to  save  the  seeds  from  these  birds  unless  the  plants  are 
covered  by  netting.     (October  19,  1885.) 

The  seed  of  cabbage,  turnip,  carrot,  lettuce,  etc.,  is  attacked  before  it  is  ripe 
enough  to  be  gathered.     (August  20,  1886.    Present  about  twelve  years.) 

From  H.  M.  Jennings,  gardener  and  seedsman,  Eochester,  N.  Y. : 

Some  kinds  of  seed  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  grow  ;  for  example,  lettuce,  cabbage, 
aud  turuip.  »  *  *  The  Sparrows  get  into  our  dry-houses  and  peck  and  destroy  if 
not  kept  away.     (February  12,  1887.     Present  twelve  years.) 

From  F.  S.  Piatt,  seedsman  and  florist,  New  Haven,  Conn. : 

They  destroy  many  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  seeds  each  year.     (1S84.) 
In  our  seed-gardens  we  have  to  keep  a  boy  all  the  time  during  the  day  to  keep  the 
Sparrows  from  wasting  turuip,  cabbage,  and  seeds  of  this  class.     (September  9,  1880.) 

From  Thomas  Chalmers,  Holyoke,  Hampden  County,  Mass. : 

The  Sparrow  eats  the  seeds  of  the  turnip,  cabbage,  rape,  flax,  and  hemp,  as  well  as 
the  seeds  of  weeds  and  grasses,  cultivated  or  wild.  (March  6,  18S4.  Present  about 
fifteen  years.) 

From  W.  A.  Wright,  Burlington,  Carroll  County,  Ind. : 

Peas,  and  the  seed  of  radish,  beet,  aud  cabbage,  are  the  jtriucipal  vegetables  on 
which  it  feeds  in  June  aud  July,  and  sunflower  seed  later  on.  (September  21,  1886. 
Present  sixteen  years  or  more.) 

From  J.  C.  Allen,  Olney,  Eichmoud  County,  111.: 

It  strips  the  sunflower  and  hemp  of  all  their  seed.  (September,  1880.  Present  about 
twelve  years. ) 

Destruction  of  Sunjfoiver  Seed. — The  complaints  of  injury  to  sunflower 
seed  outnumber  those  relating  to  any  other  single  kiiul  of  garden  seed, 
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iind  where  Sparrows  are  abuudant  such   seed  can  not  profitably  be 
raised.     Following  are  a  few  reports  bearing  on  this  subject: 
Col.  Eaudolph  Harrison,  of  Hichmond,  Va.,  writes  : 

The  greatest  pest  wbicli  our  sunflower  had  was  the  English  Sparrow,  which  de- 
voured the  seed  as  fast  as  it  matured.     (October,  1887.) 

W.  T.  Cunningham,  of  Danville,  Vermillion  County,  HI.,  writes  : 

It  takes  all  sunflower  seed  that  is  not  protected.  (September  4,  1S8G.  Present 
about  ten  years. ) 

S.  R.  lugersoll,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  writes : 

To  growers  of  sunflower  seed  it  is  very  troublesome,  eating  nearly  all  the  seed, 
(September  1,  1886.     Present  about  fourteen  years.) 

Fred.  Mather,  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Suftblk  County,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

The  yellow-bird  and  the  English  Sparrow  eat  up  a  big  share  of  the  sunflower  seed 
which  I  raise  for  my  fowls.     (February  17,  1887.) 

n.  C.  HuH,  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  writes: 

I  had  about  one  hundred  sunflowers,  aud  the  Sparrows  devoured  the  seed  in  about 
two  days.     (August  31,  1886.     Present  sixteen  years.) 

Aside  from  purely  negative  statements,  unsupported  by  evidence  of 
any  kind,  very  few  reports  favorable  to  the  Sparrow  on  this  question 
have  been  received.  The  usual  number  report  "no  injury  to  seeds 
observed;"  varied  occasionally  to  "little  injury  noted,"  or  "  no  damage 
of  any  account." 

More  rarely  a  definite  and  favorable  reply  has  been  received.  The 
live  following  reports  may  be  taken  as  fair  samples  of  the  evidence 
favorable  to  the  Sparrow  as  regards  vegetables  and  garden  seeds: 

From  John  T.  M.  Hairn,  Lexington,  Oglethorpe  County,  Ga.: 

I  have  watched  its  habits  closely  and  know  that  it  does  not  injure  fruits  or  veg- 
etables. It  iiieks  up  from  the  ground  any  seed,  such  as  clover  or  cabbage,  but  does 
not  unearth  any  seed,  or  take  it  out  of  the  head.  (September  25, 1886.  Present  about 
four  years.) 

From  AI.  M.  Murphy,  Ripley,  Brown  County,  Ohio: 

I  have  never  found  them  any  detriment  to  my  garden.  (November  12,  18S6.  Pres- 
ent about  ten  years.) 

From  Judge  John  C.  Ferriss,  Nashville,  Tenn.  : 

It  is  a  blessing  to  any  community  that  raises  vegetables.  (November  12,  1886. 
Present  about  eight  years.) 

From  John  D.  Hicks,  Old  Westbury,  Queens  County,  N.  Y. : 

It  does  not  injure  garden  fruits  and  vegetables  with  us,  except  that  it  occasioually 
picks  out  and  cats  the  ends  of  some  sweet  corn  in  the  garden,  thus  in  a  small  way  in- 
juring the  ear.     (August  16,  1884.) 

From  A.  V.  Coffin,  Le  Roy,  Coffey  County,  Kaus. : 

I  have  not  observed  any  iujury  to  fruits  or  vegetables  by  tlio  Sparrow.  It  has 
been  of  service  by  eating  the  seeds  of  the  native  sunflower,  but  it  also  eats  the  seed 
of  lettuce,  flax,  aud  artichoke.     (October  8,  1886.     Present  about  two  years.) 

Destruction  of  Weed  Seed  and  Grass  Seed.— This  last  example  sug- 
gests a  ])()int  which  has  been  more  frequently  urged  in  favor  of  the 
Sparrow  in  the  Old  World  tlia-.i  ia  the  United  States,  namely,  the  scrv- 
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ice  done  by  cousuuiing  the  seeds  of  weeds.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  bird  does  cat  many  weed  seeds,  but  it  is  very  questionable 
if  this  is  in  reality  of  any  considerable  conseqi-ience.  It  is  impossible 
to  define  the  term  weed  perfectly.  A  weed  is  sin)ply  a  plant  out  of 
place.  Almost  any  useful  plant  may  become  a  weed  if  it  grows  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  conversely  almost  any  weed  may  be  valued  as  a  gar- 
den plant  under  some  circumstances.  Our  various  grasses,  native  and 
introduced,  are  valuable  plants  in  their  proper  places,  but  become  trou- 
blesome weeds  when  they  grow  unbidden  in  our  gardens.  The  Sparrow 
eats  the  seeds  of  such  grasses  wherever  and  whenever  he  finds  them, 
and  the  act  is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  according  to  circumstances.  In 
the  field  or  by  the  roadside  this  habit  is  of  little  account  either  way 
and  in  the  garden  but  few  grasses  are  allowed  to  ripen  seed ;  if  they 
did,  however,  and  the  Sparrow  destroyed  it  all,  most  grasses  would  still 
spread  by  the  root.  Moreover,  the  Sparrow  destroys  many  useful  seeds 
as  well. 

The  Sparrow  is  an  unquestionable  nuisance  in  eating  grass  seed  when 
sown  on  lawns  and  about  houses,  frequently  scratching  it  up,  or  pluck- 
ing and  eating  the  tender  sprouts  as  they  come  through  the  ground. 

Mr.  William  Saunders,  superintendent  of  the  garden  and  grounds  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  testifies: 

It  is  very  difficult  to  start  grass  anywhere  about  the  grounds,  as  the  Sparrows  eat 
the  seed  as  fast  as  sown. 

Similar  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  the  Smithsonian  grounds  and 
elsewhere  in  Washington,  as  well  as  in  other  cities  where  Sparrows  are 
abundant.  The  dissection  of  Sparrows  has  established  the  fact  that 
they  eat  almost  every  kind  of  seed  obtainable,  though  certain  kinds  are 
always  preferred  if  there  is  a  choice.  Among  vegetables  we  have 
seen  already  that  cabbage,  turnip,  and  lettuce  are  preferred,  and  that 
sunflower  seed  is  a  special  favorite.  Among  grains,  wheat  seems  to  be 
preferred  above  everything  else,  and  oats  stand  next  in  favor.  Among 
grasses,  those  with  large  seeds  are  preferred,  and  the  fox-tailed  grasses 
{Setaria)^  so  closely  allied  to  millet  or  Hungarian  grass,  are  much  sought 
after. 

Among  weeds,  the  genus  Polygonum,  including  the  bind  weeds  (and 
also  the  buckwheat),  heads  the  list,  and  as  some  species  of  this  genus  are 
sure  to  be  found  in  almost  every  unoccupied  city  square  or  waste  place 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  the  seed  forms  a  pretty  constant  factor  in  the 
Sparrow's  food  in  summer  and  autumn. 

Out  of  522  stomachs  of  English  Sparrows  examined  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  during  the  past  summer  (18S7),  102  contained  grass 
seedand  85  contained  weed  seed.  In  nearly  all  cases  where  many  Spar- 
rows have  been  dissected  in  summer  and  fall,  considerable  quantities 
of  weed  seed  have  been  found.  And  yet  it  is  very  probable  that  in 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  cases  in  which  such  seed  had  been  eaten 
no  particular  benefit  had  been  conferred  on  anyone,  the  seed  being 
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mainly  from  roadsides  and  waste  places,  so  tbat  its  consumption  did 
neither  good  nor  harm,  except  in  so  far  as  it  served  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Sparrow  and  prevent  it  satisfying  itself  with  other  and  per- 
haps more  valuable  food. 

INJUEY  TO  GEAIK 

In  reply  to  the  question  relating  to  injury  to  grain  crops,  750  answers 
have  been  received,  of  which  number  183  are  favorable  to  the  Sparrow, 
562  are  unfavorable,  and  5  are  of  mixed  character. 

Although  the  question  called  specifically  for  information  as  to  f/rain 
crops,  it  is  probable  that  some  replies  refer  only  to  the  consumption  of 
scattered  grain,  and  not  to  the  grain  in  the  field  oi'  stack ;  but  as  such 
information  naturally  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  latter  question,  most 
of  this  evidence  has  been  summarized,  omitting  only  such  parts  as 
refer  solely  to  the  consumption  of  waste  grain  in  the  streets,  this  latter 
point  having  been  fully  discussed  already  in  its  bearings  upon  the  in- 
crease and  spread  of  the  Sparrow. 

The  reports  submitted  came  from  31  States,  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  States  sending  the  largest  number  of  reports  were: 


States. 


Micliijjan  . 

Ohio 

Indiana  . . 
New  York 
Kentncky . 
Illiuois 


Favora- 

Unfa- 

ble. 

vorable.  1 

20 

05 

8 

62 

5 

51 

12 

51 

22 

20 

24 

29 

! 

States. 


PejiiLSijIvaiiia  ... 

Georgia 

Iowa 

Miissacliusutts  . . 

New  Jersey 

Kansas.... 


Favora- 
ble. 


Unfa- 
vorable. 


Canada  sent  22  reports;  9  favoiablc,  12  inifavorablo,  and  1  iDdifftTcnt. 

The  following  table  will  give  some  idea  of  the  Sparrow's  i)references 
in  regard  to  grain,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  as  a  rule  Sparrows 
take  that  which  can  be  obtained  most  readily,  and  the  fact  that  in  some 
sections  one  kind  of  grain  is  grown  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all  oth- 
ers will  account  for  the  apparent  preference  of  Sparrows  in  that  re- 
gion for  that  particular  grain. 


Grain  injured. 

No.  of  ob- 
servers re- 
porting. ■ 

Grain  injured. 

No.  of  ob- 
servers re- 
porting. 

Wheat 

275 

107 

AA 

18 

34 

20 

7 

0 

9 

Eico 

8 

Oats 

(S 

Kyo 

Grain  or  gi  ain  crops,  kinds  not  speei- 
fipd 

Barley 

185 

Indian  corii 

Small  iirain,  kinds  not  specified 

28 

"Millet'^ 

14 

Sorghum 

Clover  t)r  sirass  seed    

8 

"  Millo  maize  "  (variety  of  sorghum) . . 
Otiicr  varieties  of  sorshuui 

12 
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INJURY   TO   WHEAT. 

This  crop  suffers  from  the  time  of  sowing  imtil  it  is  stored  ia  the  barn 
or  elevator,  and  even  then  the  Sparrows  frequently  find  a  way  to  get 
at  and  devour  it.  The  period  during  which  the  greatest  damage  is  done 
liists  from  the  time  it  is  "in  the  milk"  until  it  is  threshed,  but  quite 
frecpiently,  as  the  following  reports  show,  considerable  damage  is  done 
on  newly  sown  fields. 

George  Wyckoff,  of  Mears,  Oceana  County,  Mich.,  writes: 

I  litive  heard  sevoial  complaiuts  from  farmers  of  its  working  ou  uew-sown  "wlieat. 
(October  7,  1886.     Present  about  three  years.) 

James  P.  Melzcr,  of  Milford,  Hillsborough  County,  N.  II.,  writes: 

If  very  abunduut  it  would  consume  the  graiu  as  planted.  It  pulls  it  up  for  a  few 
days  after  it  comes  up.     (August  28,  1886.     Present  about  ten  years.) 

A.  n.  Mundt,  of  Fairbury,  Livingston  County,  111.,  writes: 

It  loves  wheat  grains  and  many  other  kinds  which  it  scratches  out  and  eats.  (Oc- 
tober 6,  1886.     Present  five  or  six  years.) 

Edward  T.  Keim,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  writes: 

Every  seed  that  is  not  well  covered  is  at  once  detected  and  eaten.  (Angust  19.  1886. 
Present  about  ten  years.) 

Dr.  A.  P.  Sharp,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  writes: 

Being  here  the  ye:ir  round  they  destroy  the  fall  sowing  of  wheat  and  other  grain, 
and  are  at  work  on  the  young  graiu  in  the  spring.  I  have  killed  them  in  the  fall  up  to 
December,  and  have  seldom  failed  to  find  their  craws  full  of  wheat,  showing  that  they 
muit  destroy  much  of  the  seed  wheat,  for  I  can  think  of  no  other  waj'  of  getting  it. 
I  have  often  .seen  at  least  fifty  on  a  shock  of  wheat,  as  they  go  in  ilocks  when  the 
young  are  about  three-fourths  grown.     (February  16,  1887.) 

It  seems  almost  supertiuous  to  cite  here  any  instances  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  wheat  in  the  field,  as  the  reader  can  turn  directly  to  the  evidence 
under  the  head  of  grain  crops,  and  read  page  after  page  of  the  most 
positive  proof  that  the  Sparrow  does  injure  wheat  most  seriously.  The 
absurdity  of  the  claim  that  Sparrows  are  confined  to  cities  and  large 
towns  is  shown  over  and  over  again  by  this  evidence,  for  scores  of  wit- 
nesses testify  to  serious  losses  of  grain  on  fields  at  a  distance  from  any 
large  city,  although  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  injury  is  generally 
greatest  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  a  Inrge  town  or  city.  The 
following  examples  of  testimony  on  this  point  are  suggestive. 

From  George  Sibbald,-of  Aberdeen,  Brown  County,  Ohio: 

My  farm  is  so  situated  as  to  be  the  nearest  feeding-grounds  for  great  numbers  of 
Sparrows,  as  there  is  a  village  on  one  side  and  a  city  in  front.  The  Sparrows  at  this 
writing  are  coming  by  thousands  to  feed  on  the  wheat.     (June  10,  1887.) 

From  Jason  E.  Nichols,  Lansing,  Mich. : 

It  leaves  the  city  in  flocks,  and  eats  wheat  as  it  grows  in  the  field,  and  also  as  it 
stands  in  the  stack  before  threshing.     (Angust  26,  1886.) 

From  George  P.  Lowell,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  it  migrates  to  grain  fields  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
city.     (June,  1887.     Present  more  than  ten  years.) 
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From  Dr.  Dauiel  Berry,  of  Canui,  White  County,  111. : 

lu  the  town  ttley  orgauize  foraging  parties  for  excursions  into  the  country.  I  have 
seen  hundreds  of  them  busy  among  the  wheat  shocks.  (October  6,  183G.  Present 
about  ten  years.) 

From  Dr.  Ormsby  Gray,  of  Shelby ville,  Kj'. : 

As  soon  as  the  head  matures  it  begins  to  visit  wheat  fields  in  large  flocks  and  eat 
the  grain  ;  in  fact  it  almost  disappears  from  the  town  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time 
while  foraging.     (October  l-^,  1886.     Present  about  eight  years.) 

Fiom  Eobert  D.  Camp,  of  New  Haven,  Coun.: 

I  have  noticed  for  a  number  of  year's  the  diminished  nuujber  of  Sparrows  in  the 
city  during  the  harvesting,  and  upon  inquiry  among  the  neighboring  farmers  I  find 
tliat  they  make  their  way  to  the  country  during  that  season.  (April,  1887.  Present 
fifteen  years  or  more.) 

From  J,  L.  Davison,  of  Lockport,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. : 

I  liave  known  it  to  leave  the  city  by  hundreds  and  feed  upon  a  wheat  field  adjoin- 
ing Glen  wood  Cemetery.  The  estimated  damage  was  one-fourth  of  the  crop.  (Octo- 
ber 10,  1885.) 

From  Joseph  C.  Eatliff,  of  lliclimonci,  lud.: 

It  is  very  destructive  to  wheat  before  and  after  it  is  cut.  I  saw  its  depredations 
in  wheat  fields  last  snnnner,  four  or  five  miles  out  of  the  city.  (November  ."j,  1886. 
Present  about  seventeen  years.) 

From  II.  F.  Work,  New  Washington,  Clark  County,  Ind.: 

It  injures  grain  crops,  especially  wheat;  almost  wholly  destroying  standing  crops  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  and  preying  on  the  same  in  shock  and  stack.     (April  21, 

1887.) 

From  Dr.  George  L.  Andrew,  of  La  Porte,  Ind.: 

It  has  already  become  a  pest  to  the  grain  fields  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns. 
During  the  last  wheat  harvest  I  rode  over  the  country  around  Hamilton,  Ohio,  and 
by  carriage  to  Cincinnati,  and  all  the  fields  observed  had  suffered  for  a  rod  or  two 
around  the  edges,  in  many  cases  the  grain  haA'ing  been  "cleaned  out"  entirely. 
(September  9,  1880.     Present  about  six  years.) 

William  N.  Ponton,  of  Belleville,  Out.,  Canada,  writes: 

rVhen  it  can  get  grain  it  will  not  touch  anything  else.  AVheat  especially'  is  its  prey, 
and  on  my  own  farm  here  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  three  acres  of  fall  wheat 
wei-e  absolutely  eaten  up  by  Sparrows,  and  by  Sparrows  alone.     (September  27, 1884.) 

The  habit  of  working  around  the  edges  of  a  field  seems  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  the  Si^arrow,  and  is  mentioned  in  si^ores  of  reports.  Black- 
birds, rice-birds,  and  others  which  damage  grain  are  more  apt  to  avoid 
tlie  edges  of  the  fields  and  settle  in  the  midst  of  the  grain,  where  they 
are  less  likely  to  be  disturbed,  but  the  Sparrow  scorns  to  seek  safety  in 
the  same  way,  but  feeds  unmolested  wherever  he  chooses. 

W^illiam  McBrowu,  of  Fall  IMver,  Greenwood  County,  Kans.,  writes: 

It  will  eat  every  grain  of  wheat  or  other  small  grain  that  time  will  permit.  Along 
liedges  I  have  seen  wheat  stripped  of  every  grain  for  many  feet  into  the  field. 
(October  8,  1886.    Present  about  two  years.) 

Jabez  Webster,  of  Centralia,  Marion  County,  111.,  writes: 

When  cloyed  with  raspberiies  they  would  go  in  flocks  to  a  wheat  field  close  by, 
and  for  hours  fly  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  hedge  to  the  field  until  a  strip  of 
wJieat  a  rod  wide  was  cleaned  out.     (December  21,  188G.    Present  about  seven  years.) 
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Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  wrote  from  Auu  Arbor,  Micli.,  imder  date  of  July 

2,  1887 : 

Yesterday  while  passing  a  small  fickl  (about  two  acres)  of  wheat,  a  flock  of  about 
fiOO  English  Sparrows  flew  out.  I  shot  cue  and  found  its  throat  filled  with  the  grain. 
I  walked  along  by  the  fence,  and,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  at  least  one-half  the 
grain  had  been  removed  from  the  heads. 

The  two  following  reports  are  examples  of  testimouy  as  to  damage 
to  wheat  before  it  is  ripe.  Very  mauy  more  will  be  found  scattered 
through  the  evidence  further  on. 

From  C.  S.  Plumb,  Geneva,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.: 

It  dons  great  injury  to  wheat  and  oats,  shelling  the  heads  from  the  milk  state  to 
harvesting.  It  also  works  at  the  stacks,  and  persistently  at  the  fields.  Farmers  in 
this  portion  of  the  State  complain  to  me  that  the  Sparrow  is  of  late  becoming  very 
injurious  to  wheat  fields.     (August  28,  1886.) 

From  H.  H.  Miller  and  other  members  of  County  Farmers'  club,  Sandy 
Spring,  Montgomery  County,  Md.: 

From  the  time  the  wheat  is  in  the  milk-  until  it  is  thrashed,  the  Sparrow  is  in  con- 
stant attendance.  In  barns,  on  the  outsides  of  the  mow  and  to  a  depth  of  6  or  8 
inches,  not  a  head  escapes.     (February  16,  18S7.     Present  about  eight  years.) 

While  the  wheat  is  in  the  milk  considerable  damage  is  done  by 
breaking  down  the  stalks,  in  addition  to  the  kernels  actually  eaten. 
As  the  grain  ripens,  however,  far  more  damage  is  done  by  shaking  and 
beating  it  out  of  the  heads,  so  that  probably  much  more  is  scattered 
on  the  ground  and  lost  than  is  actually  eaten. 

This  is  equally  true  of  some  other  grains,  as  sho.vu  by  evidence  given 
a  little  further  on. 

As  the  grain  is  cut  the  Sparrows  frequent  the  stubble  and  pick  up 
some  scattered  kernels,  but  they  are  far  too  knowing  to  waste  much  time 
on  the  ground  so  long  as  the  shocks  of  graiu  are  leftstanding  in  the  field. 
From  the  abundant  testimony  on  this  score  we  select  a  few  examples, 
and  some  of  these  show  also  how  the  Sparrow  follows  the  grain  from 
shock  to  stack  and  from  stack  to  crib,  causing  loss  to  the  farmer  at 
every  step. 

From  Prof.  B.  W.  Everinann,  Bloomingtou,  Monroe  County,  Ind.: 

Near  my  house  is  a  wheat  field  in  which  the  wheat  stood  in  shocks  for  several  weeks 
this  summer.  Hundreds  of  Sparrows  resorted  to  this  field  and  fed  upon  the  graiu, 
80  that  the  outside  sheaves  had  but  little  left.  (August  25,  1836,  Present  about 
eleven  years.) 

From  A.  B.  Ghere,  Frankfort,  Clinton  County,  Ind. : 

I  have  seen  hundreds  of  these  birds  on  and  around  a  single  shock  of  w^heat.  (Au- 
gust 27,  1886.     Present  about  eight  years.) 

From  J.  G.  Kingsbury,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

They  are  destroying  a  great  deal  of  wheat  in  this  vicinity  now.  They  bend  the 
heads  to  the  ground,  eat  part  and  waste  the  rest.  After  the  wheat  is  cut  they  cover 
the  shocks  and  eat  all  the  heads  exposed.  (June  C.5,  1S87.  Present  eight  or  ten 
years.) 
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From  L.  N.  Bouham,  Oxford,  Butler  County,  Obio: 

I  have  kuowti  it  to  cleau  every  grain  of  wheat  froai  the  cap-sheaf  and  exposed 
heatls  in  a  ten-acre  fielcT  of  wheat  in  shock.  Near  the  village  it  attacks  the  heads  be- 
fore the  grain  is  put  in  shock.     (November  29,  188G.     Present  about  eight  years.) 

From  A.  T.  Keister,  Blacksburgh,  Morit;?omery  Count}-,  Va. : 

It  destroyed  for  me  alone  six  or  eight  shocks  of  wheat  last  season.  (November  If), 
18SG.     Present  five  years  or  more.) 

From  Davison  Grecnawalt,  CbambersburgL,  Franklin  County,  Pa. : 

This  summer  I  saw  six  acres  of  wheat  in  shock  which  was  completely  picked  cleau 
on  top  aud  sides,  as  far  as  could  be  reached,  by  the  Sparrow.  (September  5,  1886. 
Present  about  fourteen  years.) 

From  Edward  Burrougb,  Mercbantville,  N".  J. : 

Clouds  of  them  gather  in  the  wheat  fields,  aud  the  grain  for  a  distance  of  25  feet 
next  the  fence  is  thrashed  out  and  the  ground  coated  with  chaff.  (September  2, 1886. 
Present  about  ten  years.) 

From  Samuel  iT.  Eboades,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. : 

As  the  young  of  the  first  and  second  broods  are  often  fully  fledged  by  July,  the 
united  attacks  of  these  with  the  parents  on  standing  wheat  are  inevitable,  and  near 
towns,  appalling.  Should  the  mow  or  wheat  stack  be  unthrashed,  by  midwinter  not 
an  exposed  head  has  a  grain  in  it,  and  the  birds,  like  mice,  will  fairly  burrow  inside 
several  inches  for  more  grain.  Oats  in  shock,  aud  corn  in  crib,  are  also  levied  on 
heavily.     (September  9,  1886.     Present  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.) 

From  J.  A.  Dakin,  Tully,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. : 

I  have  seen  large  flocks  tearing  down  wheat  in  the  field,  and  oats  and  barley  in  the 
stack  aud  field.  In  some  instances  several  acres  have  been  destroyed  in  this  way. 
(September  10,  188G.     Present  about  eight  years.) 

From  U.  G,  Cordon,  Barry,  Cuyaboga  County,  Obio: 

The  Sparrows  arc  the  worst  birds  we  have.  I  have  seen  wheat  fields  and  oat  fields 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland  which  were  injured  at  least  one-half.     (September  7, 

1886.) 

From  tbe  postmaster  at  Bowling  Green,  Warren  County,  Ky.  .• 

It  has  been  observed  to  aliglit  on  shocks  of  grain  aud  leave  nothing  but  the  straw. 
(October  3,  1886.     Present  about  eight  years.) 

From  T.  D.  Barron,  Saint  Clair,  Micb.: 

I  know  fields  of  wheat  aud  oats  which  it  has  almost  destroyed.  One  small  wheat 
field  within  the  limits  of  the  city  was  one-third  wasted  by  what  was  shelled  out  both 
before  aud  after  it  was  cut.     (October  7,  1886.     Present  eight  or  ten  years.) 

From  Ransom  A.  Moore,  Kewaunee,  Wis. : 

Several  in  this  vicinity  have  had  their  crops  almost  ruined  by  iis  depredations 
about  the  time  the  grain  was  ripening.  (November  8,  1886.  Present  about  two 
years.) 

From  diaries  M.  Clapp,  Albion,  Koble  County,  Ind. : 

I  have  known  of  their  picking  out  of  the  head  all  the  grain  in  sight  on  top  of 
shocks  aud  stacks  of  both  wheat  and  oats.  (October  14,  1886.  Present  five  or  six 
years. ) 

From  William  Ilolmead,  Mount  Pleasant,  District  of  Columbia 
(suburb  of  Wasbington): 

la  18S2  I  had  part  of  my  farm  in  wlu-.it.  After  cutting  and  shocking  it  the  Spar- 
rows came  by  thousands  aud  destroyed  every  head  of  grain  exposed  ;  after  it  was 
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stacked  prei^aratory  to  tlirasliiug,  they  covered  the  whole  stack.  I  had  to  shoot  at 
them  two  or  three  times  a  day  to  scare  them  away,  and  upon  thrashing  my  wheat  it 
was  estimated  that  fully  oue-teuth  of  the  crop  was  destroyed.  One  of  my  neighbors 
estimated  that  one-half  of  his  wheat  was  eaten  by  the  Sparrows  last  year.  This 
year  I  had  about  four  acres  in  oats.  After  the  oats  were  put  in  the  barracks  the  field 
was  filled  with  thousands  of  Sparrows,  and  when  they  had  cleaned  the  field  they  at- 
tacked the  oats  in  the  barracks,  and  I  think  they  got  every  oat  tliat  was  exposed. 
(November  y,  1680.     Present  about  fifteen  years.) 

Wbeu  wheat  or  other  grain  is  grown  in  small  quantities,  for  exper- 
imental purposes,  it  is  liable  to  be  severely  damaged  by  the  S[)arrow, 
especially  if  planted  near  towns  or  cities.  We  append  two  or  three 
complaints  on  this  score  from  the  many  received  : 

Andrew  Gray,  of  Willoaghby,  Lake  County,  Ohio,  in  a  letter  to  Hon. 
jS"orman  J.  Colman,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  says: 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  drilled  in  the  seed  wheat  you  sent  me  in  one  corner  of 
the  field  that  I  sowed  to  C/ah'soh.  I  sowed  it  on  rich,  smdy  soil  and  it  came  through  the 
winter  well  and  gave  promise  of  a  splendid  crop,  especially  the  Buhl  Mediterranean, 
which  looked  the  most  promising,  although  the  Martin  amber  did  very  well.  But,  alas 
for  human  hopes!  About  four  or  five  days  before  it  was  ready  to  cut  I  went  to  see 
how  it  was  getting  along  and  found  that  the  English  Sparrows  had  harvested  the 
crop.  Their  first  choice  was  the  Martin  amber;  the  next  was  the  Diehl  Mediterranean; 
and  the  last  the  Clairson.  Isaved  about  apeckof  seed  from  the  two  kinds.  I  think  lean 
safely  say  that  I  would  have  got  as  much  as  one  and  one-half  bushels  of  seed  from 
the  two  quarls  of  seed  sent,  if  the  Sparrows  had  let  it  alone.  They  are  a  nuisance! 
They  used  up  as  much  as  five  bushels  of  wheat  for  me  this  year,  and  as  many  oats. 
(October  25,  1686.) 

William  B.  Alwood,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  near  Columbus, 
Ohio,  writes : 

It  never  fails  to  attack  our  wheat  fields  in  unlimited  numbers  about  ten  days  before 
ripening;  and  each  year  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  shooting.  On  the  plats  of  the 
experiment  station  many  varieties  of  our  cereals  would  be  utterly  ruined  unless 
watched  with  care.  The  Sparrows  attack  indiscriminately  wheat,  oats,  and  barley, 
but  they  attack  the  wheat  with  such  force  ajad  persistency  that  many  times  the  heads 
are  completely  broken  down  over  rods  of  space.  (July  16,  1S87.  Present  more  than 
ten  years.) 

J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  of  Newton  Highlands,  Middlesex  County,  Mass., 
writes: 

It  is  very  injuriotrs  to  grain  crops,  taking  nearly  or  quite  all  in  some  cases.  I  had 
a  new  variety  of  wheat  which  I  was  growing  for  seed,  and  they  took  every  grain. 
(February  11,  1884.) 

INJURY   TO   OATS. 

Next  to  wheat  the  Si)arrow  seems  to  prefer  oats,  and  numerous 
instances  of  heavy  loss  to  this  crop  have  been  reported  by  our  corre- 
spondents. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  samples  of  the  evidence  on  this 
point: 

From  Dr.  M.  C.  O'Toole,  Berkeley,  Cal.: 

It  will  eat  every  kind  of  grain,  and  in  large  quantities,  but  wheat  is  injured  more 
than  oats  or  barley.     (February  17, 1887.     Present  about  three  years) 
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From  Frank  S.  Piatt,  New  Haveu,  Conn.: 

A  sliort  time  ago  I  cradled  a  small  piece  of  oats,  aud  the  Sparrows  gathered  on  the 
shocks  in  such  (locks  that  I  shot  fifty-four  with  one  barrel  and  thirty-five  with  the 
other.     (September  9,  188G.     Present  fifteen  years  or  more.) 

From  Eobert  W.  Barrel!,  South  Betbleliem,  i!?ortbamptoa  Countj', 
Pii.: 

I  once  saw  about  an  acre  of  oats  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Sparrows.  They 
also  do  great  damage  to  Egyptian  rice;  a  moderate-sized  fiock  will  destroy  au  aero 
in  a  season.     (September  IG,  1880.) 

From  H.  B.  Bailey,  East  Oraujje,  Essex  Couuty,  N.  J.: 

It  tot.illy  destroyed  a  Held  of  ripe  oats  back  of  our  house,  so  that  the  owner  cut  it 
down  for  bedding.  Others  tell  mo  they  have  witnessed  the  same  thing.  (February 
7, 1884.     Present  ten  years  or  more.) 

From  Dr.  E.  Sterling,  Clevelaud,  Oliio: 

The  only  instance  I  know  of  in  which  the  Sparrows  threatened  serious  injury  to 
grain  was  on  a  farm  where  a  man  killed  10-2  of  them  at  four  shots  into  a  small  Hock 
that  was  inspecting  his  seed  oa'ts;  and  the  owner  tells  me  that  if  he  had  not  slaugh- 
tered and  driven  them  off,  he  would  not  have  gathered  a  bushel  of  oats  from  his  acre 
and  a-half.     (February  25,  1834.) 

From  H.  Yolkening,  Leuzburgli,  Saint  Clair  County,  111. : 

Farmers  say  the  Sparrow  destroys  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  wheat,  aud  especially 
oats,  in  the  field.     (October  4,  1383.     Present  about  three  years.) 

From  Elisba  Slade,  Somerset,  Bristol  Couuty,  Mass.: 

Bird  for  bird,  or  collectively,  tbey  are  more  destructive  to  rye,  oats,  barley,  and 
Indian  corn,  than  crows  and  blackbirds.  The  English  Sparrows  are  enormous  eaters, 
and  so  semi-domestic  are  the.v  that  it  is  not  easy  to  scare  them  away  from  the  grain 
fields.  They  cling  to  the  shock  and  stack  with  grain-loving  teuacit3\  (August  20, 
1886.     Present  about  twelve  years.) 

INJURY   TO    RYE    AND    BARLEY. 

Altbougb  between  forty  and  fifty  reports  of  injury  to  rye  have  been 
received,  it  is  evident  that  for  some  reason  it  is  much  less  often  attacked 
than  either  of  the  grains  already  mentioned. 

The  same  is  true,  but  to  a  still  greater  extent,  with  regard  to  barley, 
for  many  observers  state  that  the  Sparrow  will  not  touch  barley  so 
long  as  it  can  get  anything  else.  Keverlheless,  there  are  doubtless 
times  when  these  grains  suffers  considerabl}^  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Sparrow. 

Hubert  L.  Clark,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  writes: 

It  is  here  continually  except  about  the  time  the  rye  crop  is  gathered;  it  then  visits 
the  fields  and  does  much  damage  to  the  rye.     (October  2,  188,3.) 

J.  T.  Bodkin,  of  Patriot,  Switzerland  County,  lud.,  writes: 

It  works  on  wheat,  rye,  aud  oats,  and  on  corn  while  y<mng  and  tender.  I  have  ex- 
amined one  or  two  dead  ones  and  found  their  craws  filled  with  wheat  and  rye.  (May 
24, 1887.     Present  about  three  years. ) 

INJURY  TO   FIELD   CORN. 

The  injniy  to  garden  corn  has  already  been  spoken  of,  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  t'le  Sparrow  does  not  confine  its  raids  to  gardens,  but  at- 
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tacks  aud  seriously  iujures  tiekl  corn,  especially  while  in  the  milk.  The 
following-  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  testimony  on  this  subject,  and  a 
careful  consideration  of  all  which  has  been  collected  shows  that  the 
Sparrow  threatens  to  be  a  dangerous  euemy  to  this  crop  in  the  future. 
From  Dr.  Fred.  Sumner  Smith,  West  Hartford,  Conn.: 
I  cau  speak  from  observation  uf  their  raids  on  corn,  some  ears  being  completely 
stripped  of  kernels,  the  little  pests  liuskiu;i;  and  shelling  as  they  \Yeut  along,  so  that 
not  a  shock  in  the  held  escaped  them.     (November,  IdSo.) 

From  J.  IST.  Bagg,  West  Springfield,  Mass. : 

It  strix>s  down  green  corn  in  the  fields,  sometimes  one-third  or  more  the  length  of 
the  eai*,  aud  is  doinfj  so  now.     (September  7,  1S83.     Present  five  or  six  years.  ) 

From  G.  W.  Daugherty,  Carmichael's,  Greene  County,  Pa.: 

It  tears  open  the  shucks  of  standing  corn  so  as  to  admit  the  rain  or  wet,  causing  it 
to  mold  or  rot.     (February  21,  ISaT.     Pi'csent  sis  or  seven  years.) 

From  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  West  Chester,  Pa. : 

They  greatly  damage  the  corn  crop,  tearing  open  the  husk,  devouring  the  tender 
part  of  the  car,  aud  exposing  the  remainder  to  the  ravages  of  insects  aud  to  atmos- 
pheric changes.     (.January,  1887.) 

From  Thomas  Shroyer,  Preston,  Ilamiltou  County,  Ohio : 

We  have  seen  many  fields  of  corn  bordering  its  resorts,  where  the  cars  were  greatly 
damaged  while  yet  soft.     (September  23,  1886.     Present  about  eleven  years.) 

From  G.  C.  Bunsen,  West  Belleville,  Saint  Clair  County,  111.: 

I  recently  saw  a  flock  in  my  cornfield  and  gave  them  credit  for  destroying  grass- 
hoppers, which  they  will  do  occasionally;  on  examination,  however,  I  found  they 
were  in  partnership  with  the  latter,  eating  out  the  corn  which  the  grasshoppers  had 
laid  bare.     (Autumn,  1885.) 

From  T.  S.  Williams,  Dupont,  Jeft'ersou  County,  lud.: 

They  b^rlit  the  husk  on  corn  as  soon  as  it  is  in  the  milk,  and  eat  aud  destroy  large 
quantities  of  it.     (October  C,  188G.     Present  about  six  years.) 

INJURY   TO   S0RGHU3I. 

The  several  varieties  of  sorghum  are  known  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  by  so  many  difibrenfc  names  that  it  is  not  al\v;iys  possible  to 
tell  just  what  is  meant  when  a  peison  complains  of  injury  to  his  crop 
and  gives  the  local  name  of  the  variety  of  grain  attacked.  In  most 
cases  the  names  Egyptian  rice,  Russian  millet,  pearl  wiillet,  chicken 
corn,  Millo  maize,  etc.,  denote  varieties  of  sorghum,  and  the  Sparrow 
has  proved  very  destructive  to  seed  of  this  kind,  wherever  grown. 

W.  n.  W^herritt,  of  Lancaster,  Garrard  County,  Ky.,  writes: 

I  have  known  it  to  destroy  the  whole  crop  of  sorghum  .seed.  (October  U,  18SG. 
Present  eight  or  nine  years.) 

Euth  C.  Burton,  of  Taylorsville,  Spencer  County,  Ky.,  writes: 

It  injures  wheat  fields  and  the  seed  top  of  sorghum.  (October  30,  1886.  Presei:*-' 
six  or  eight  years, ) 

H.  F.  Barren,  of  New  Providence,  Union  County,  N.  J.,  writes: 
A  few  years  since  I  had  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  the  .so-called  Egyptian  rice 
destroyed  by  these  pests.    (1885.     Present  about  twenty  years.) 
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Lloyd  McKim  Garrison,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  writes : 

lu  our  neighborhood  grain  is  very  little  grown  ;  a  neighbor,  however,  has  plantefl 
Russian  millet  for  fodtlor  and  the  grain  of  this  is  devoured  by  the  Sparrows  with 
alarming  rapidity.     (February  11,  18b-l.     Present  many  years. ) 

William  Saunders,  superintendent  of  garden  and  grounds  of  tbe 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  says: 

The  fcced  of  ornamental  grasses  is  taken  as  fast  as  it  matures,  and  can  only  be  saved 
by  bagging  the  heads  before  they  ripen.  When  experimenting  with  sorghum  the 
same  trouble  was  experienced,  and  some  experiments  failed  from  this  cause  alone. 
(April  13,  1887.) 

Tbomas  Hardeman,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  writes: 

Millo  maize  and  millet  are  not  suffered  to  ripen  their  seed.  (October  11,  1886. 
Present  ten  or  fifteen  years.) 

Many  other  reports  of  injury  to  "millet"  have  been  received,  and 
probably  in  most  cases    this    term  is  used  to  indicate  a  species  of 
Setaria,  also  known  as  Hungarian  grass. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Brown,  of  Eufaula,  Barbour  County,  Ala.,  writes: 
It  eats  millet  seed   before  it  fully  matures.     It  is  impossible  to  save  such  seed. 
(September  17,  18SG.     Present  about  four  years.) 

Mary  Tuttle,  of  West  Windsor,  Eaton  County,  Mich.,  writes: 

Millet  fields  have  leen  quite  destroyed  by  the  Sparrow.  (October  14,  l68C>.  Pres- 
ent about  two  years.) 

The  late  Dr.  J.  M.  Wheaton,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  wrote: 

I  have  seen  large  flocks  feeding  on  the  seed  of  Hungarian  grass  in  the  autumn. 
(April  18,  1884.     Present  about  twelve  years.) 

jNI.  Abbott  Frazar,  Mount  Auburn,  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  writes: 

July  :W  I  planted  about  50  square  yards  with  Hungarian  grass.  Two  weeks  of 
dry  weather  followed  and  the  grass  did  not  come  up.  From  fifty  to  two  hundred 
English  Sparrows  camped  there  during  all  this  time  and  busied  themselves  with 
.scratching  up  seeds.     When  the  grass  did  come  up  it  was  badly  injured.     (Autumn, 

1885.) 

INJURY   TO  RICE. 

Wherever  the  Sparrow  has  reached  the  rice-growing  districts  lie  has 
damaged  the  rice  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  this  crop  annually  suf- 
fers so  severely  from  the  attacks  of  rice-birds  and  blackbirds  that  the 
])resence  of  a  few  English  Sparrows  is  often  overlooked.  In  the  Middle 
States  the  rice-bird  or  bobolink  {DoUcJionyx  oryzivoriis)  feeds  largely  on 
the  so-called  wild  rice  {Zizania  aquatka),  and  often  the  Sparrow  may  be 
found  feeding  in  the  same  places. 

F.  T.  Cuthbert,  of  Plainfield,  K  J.,  writes :     - 

It  feeds  extensively  upon  wheat,  grass  seed,  and  all  the  smaller  grains.  In  the 
wild-rice  pad^  it  mingles  with  the  bobolink  and  fixttens  on  the  rice.  (February, 
1887.) 

Further  South  it  has  already  attacked  the  rice-fields,  although  its  in- 
juries as  yet  have  attracted  little  attention,  except  in  the  rice  districts 
of  Louisiana. 
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W.  C.  Percy,  jr.,  of  Black  Hawk,  Coucordiii  Parish,  La.,  writes: 

Dnriug  the  summer  of  188(5  it  destroyed  quantities  of  corn,  oats,  ami  rice.  It  is 
worse  ou  coru  and  oats  than  any  other  bird.  (September  l.'S,  188G.  Present  about 
two  years.) 

Tlie  postmaster  at  Edgard,  Saint  John  Baptist  Parish,  La.,  writes: 
It  injures  rice  seed  very  much  [in  the  spring],  and  aunoys  farmers  very  much  when 
the  crop  ia  ready  to  harvest.     (October  7,  188G.     Present  two  years.) 

E.  J.  Eugman,  of  Coucessiou,  Plaquemines  Parish,  La.,  writes: 
I  can  not  say  wheu  the  Sparrows  tirst  appeared  here,  but  it  is  only  within  two 
years  that  we  have  noticed  them  on  the  rice-fields,  where  they  come  in  flocks,  and 
are  more  destructive  than  the  blackbird  or  rice-bird  Being  so  tame,  they  are  very 
troublesome,  as  you  can  not  scare  them  as  you  can  the  rice-bird.  Last  year  they 
were  very  numerous  during  planting  and  harvesting.  This  spring  I  do  not  see  as 
many,  but  they  are  making  their  appearance  very  fast,  and  every  one  is  troubled 
more  or  less.     (April  21,  1888.     Pieseut  two  or  three  years.) 

The  losses  oecasioued  to  riee-growers  by  the  depredations  of  migra- 
tory birds  are  so  heavy  already  that  many  planters  have  preferred  to 
abaiidou  the  cnltiue  of  rice  rather  than  keep  up  the  expensive  warfare 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  save  any  large  proportion  of  the  crop. 

By  early  planting  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  harvest  a  part  of  the  crop 
before  the  rice-birds  arrive  from  the  north,  but  should  the  EngHsh  Spar- 
row once  obtain  a  strong  foothold  in  the  rice  districts,  and  increase  as 
rapidly  as  he  has  done  elsewhere,  the  rice-grower  will  be  compelled  to 
fight  a  species  which  is  present  the  entire  year,  which  multiplies  more 
than  twice  as  rapidly  as  an3' native  bird,  and  wLich  is  so  ravenous  and 
at  the  same  time  so  cunning  that  it  can  not  be  combatted  successfully 
with  the  same  means  employed  against  the  native  birds. 

INJURY   TO   BUCKWHEAT. 

One  other  crop  sutlers  from  the  Sparrow's  depredations  wherever  it 
is  grown.  This  is  buckwheat,  of  which  the  bird  is  very  fond,  attacking 
it  under  almost  all  circumstances.  As  buckwheat  is  not  grown  exten- 
sively, however,  we  have  not  received  ajiy  large  number  of  complaints 
as  yet;  but  the  two  following  show  tiiat  the  Sparrow  is  true  to  his  nat- 
ure, and  will  not  neglect  his  opportunities. 

From  A.  H.  Boies,  Hudson,  Lenawee  County,  Mich.: 

I  have  seen  large  flocks  settle  on  buckwheat.  (August  19,  18S().  Present  about 
eleven  years.) 

From  n.  J.  Gaylord,  Binghamton,  Broome  County,  N.  Y.: 

He  destroys  buckwheat  while  it  is  standing  in  the  field.  Thousands  of  them  are 
in  my  field  to-day.     (September  26,  1835.) 

NEGATIVE   EVIDENCE. 

There  is  no  side  of  this  grain  question  which  can  be  fairly  said  to 
be  favorable.  The  question  of  benefit  from  eating  weed-seed  has  al- 
ready been  discussed,  and  the  few  reports  which  claim  that  the  Sparrow 
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does  not  attack  grain  crops  under  any  circumstauces  must  be  entirely 
ruled  out,  or  rather  relegated  to  the  category  of  purely  negative  evi- 
dence, and  labeled  "claims  not  substantiated."  There  remain, of  course, 
some  reports  which  are  only  niiUUy  liostile  to  the  Sparrow,  or  are  even 
favorable  as  far  as  they  go,  but  these  need  no  comment  except,  perhaps, 
the  statement  that  they  are  evidently  honest  opinions,  and  are  entitled 
to  respect  as  such.  We  insert  a  few  samples,  which  explain  themselves. 
From  A.  P.  Farnsley,  per  J.  B.  Nail,  editor  Farmers'  Home  Journal, 
Louisville,  Ky.: 

The  English  Sparrow  is  the  onl^'  bird  I  kuow  to  be  injurious  to  grain  crops ;  bnt  if 
the  amount  bo  saves  were  weighed  against  that  which  lie  eats,  the  former  would  out- 
weigh the  latter  many  times. 

The  trouble  is,  that  the  grain  he  eats  and  the  amount  he  eats  are  seen  by  all,  while 
the  amount  he  saves  the  farmer  is  not  seen.  The  destruction  of  a  few  insects  in  the 
wheat  field  during  the  fall  or  spring  might  increase  the  yield  one  or  more  bushels  per 
acre,  yet  it  could  not  be  seen;  but  Avheu  the  Sparrow  takes  the  wheat  from  the  bundle 
that  lies  on  top  of  the  shock  it  is  seen  by  all.     (Angust  8,  1836.) 

From  John  Allan  Terrell,  Bloomfield,  Nelson  County,  Kj'. : 

It  does  not  injure  grain  more  than  other  birds.  It  flocks  to  wheat  fields,  but  on  ex- 
amination I  find  the  crop  filled  with  grub-worms  and  grasshoppers.  (October  6, 1686. 
Present  about  seventeen  years.) 

From  Howard  Kingsbury,  Burlington,  Iowa: 

All  talks  with  farmers  in  this  section  failed  to  draw  out  any  complaint  of  injury  to 
grain  crops.     (December  28,  1886.     Present  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.) 

From  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  per  W.  H. 
Pratt,  curator: 

While  it  eats  a  great  deal  of  grain  about  the  mills  and  warehouses,  it  does  not  as 
yet  go  into  the  fields,  and  has  probably  injured  no  crops  here.  (April  20,  1887.  Pres- 
ent about  seventeen  years.) 

RELATION  OF  THE  SPAEEOW  TO  OTHEE  BIEDS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  Sparrow  investi- 
gation, and  it  is  believed  that  the  evidence  collected  and  published 
herewith  is  ample  for  the  final  settlement  of  this  much  vexed  ques- 
tion. jMore  than  a  thousand  original  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
this  subject  have  been  received  at  the  Department,  and  all  the  available 
published  testimony  has  also  been  consulted,  and  selections  from  this 
liave  been  printed.  No  pains  have  been  spared  in  collecting  evidence 
on  both  sides  of  the  question;  and  when  it  became  apparent  that  a 
large  part  of  the  testimony  which  was  coming  in  was  against  the 
Sparrow,  a  special  effort  was  made  to  induce  friends  of  the  bird  to  come 
forward  with  fUcts  or  theories  to  offset  tliis  damaging  evidence.  As  a 
result,  a  mass  of  testimony  has  been  brought  together  which  it  is  believed 
far  exceeds  in  amount  and  value  anything  ever  before  collected,  and  it 
is  now  submitted  to  the  public  with  [)erfect  contidence  that  no  candid 
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reader  will  ever  again  deny  that  the  Sparrow  molests  our  native  birds, 
and  in  many  cases  drives  theni  away  from  our  gardens  and  parks.  No 
one  should  be  content  to  read  simply  the  brief  summary  presented  at 
this  place,  but  should  turn  directly  to  the  evidence  itself,  and  satisfy 
himself  that  the  case  is  as  here  represented. 

The  nature  of  the  evidence  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  summarize 
it  satisfactorily,  but  the  following-  brief  synopsis  of  matter  contributed 
directly  to  the  Department  will  show  something  of  its  extent. 

Total  uiimber  of  origiual  reports  submitted 1,  048 

lu  the  main  lavorablo  to  the  Sparrow 168 

Li  the  maiu  unfavorable  to  the  Sparrow 837 

ludoteruiinate 43 

This  would  indicate  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  evidence  submitted  is 
favorable  to  the  Sparrow  j  but  if  we  exclude  from  the  evidence  all  those 
reports  which  consist  simply  of  the  answers  yes  or  no  to  the  questions 
asked  ou  the  printed  circulars,  the  percentage  of  favorable  replies  will 
be  still  further  decreased. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-one  reports  were  received  which  gave  little 
or  no  evidence  on  this  subject  further  than  these  monosyllabic  replies, 
while  the  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  remaining  reports  gave  illus- 
trations of  the  hostile  or  peaceful  relations  of  the  birds,  or  at  least  men- 
tioned some  species  which  were  or  were  not  molested. 

Of  these  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  reports  only  forty-two  are 
entire!}',  or  even  mainly,  favorable  to  the  Sparrow ;  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-five  of  them  containing  evidence  unquestionably  against  the 
Sparrow,  and  most  of  it  of  the  most  damaging  kind. 

This  estimate,  therefore,  which  seems  to  us  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  the  first,  shows  that  about  one-eighteenth  of  the  reports  re- 
ceived are  favorable  to  the  Sparrow  as  regards  its  relation  to  other 
birds,  but  it  should  not  be  inferred  by  any  means  that  therefore  even 
one-eighteenth  of  the  evidence  is  favorable. 

About  one  witness  in  eighteen  has  testified  for  the  Sparrow,  but  each 
iuror  must  decide  for  himself  as  to  the  weight  to  be  given  to  each  piece 
of  evidence.  For  our  own  part,  after  careful  consideration  of  each  bit 
of  testimony  presented,  we  believe  that  the  proportion  of  one  hundred 
to  one  against  the  Sparrow  is  the  most  favorable  estimate  which  any 
unprejudiced  person  is  likely  to  make. 
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LIST   OF   NATIVE  BIRDS  MOLESTED  BY  THE   SPARROW. 

The  following  table  gives  the  uames  of  species  which  the  Sparrow  is 
reported  to  molest,  and  the  iiuiuber  of  sncli  reports  in  each  case: 


Keports. 

Bluebird  {Sialia  nialis) 377 

Western  bhicbinl  {Sialia  mcxicana) 1 

Jiohiu  {Mcriila  ntigratoria)   182 

Ili'rmit  tbriisb  (Tardus  aonalaschkce pallasii) .  1 

Wood  tbi'usb  {Tardus  imistel  nus) 4 

Tbiusbt's,  species  not  indicated 11 

Goldi^n-cfo-wued  kiniilet  {Rcgulus  satiapa)  ...  3 

Cbickadce  {Parus  atricapUlus) 1 

Titmouse,  species  uot  indicated  4 

Tomtit,  species  not  indicated 1 

"Wbite-bellied  nut-batcb  {Sitta  carolinensis)  ..  1 

Nut-batcb,  species  not  indicated \ 

House  wr6n  (Trorjlodytes  cedon) 64 

Parkman's    wren    {Troglodytes    cedon    park- 

inannii) 1 

Carolina  wren  (Thryothortis  ludovicianus G 

Bewick's  wren  (Thryothorus  ludovicianui  be- 

wickii)  2 

Wren,  species  not  indicated 110 

Brown  tbrasber  (Harporhynchus  rufus)  8 

Cat-bird  ( Oaleoscoptcs  carolinensis) 33 

Mocking-bird  {Minuis  polygloUos) 50 

Redstart  ( Sctophaga  ruticilla 1 

Yellow  warbler  {Dcndroica  cestiva) 11 

Myrtle  warbler  {Dendroica  coronata) 1 

"Warblers,  species  not  indicated 15 

Iludcyed  vireo  ( Virco  olivaceiis) 2 

"Warbling  vireo  ( Virco  gilvus) 3 

Wliite-e.yed  vireo  ( Virco  novcloracensis) 1 

Vireos,  species  not  indicated 9 

Cedar  bird,  cberry  bird  {Ampclis  cedrorum) . .  i 

Purple  martin,  black  martin  {Progne  suhis)  ..  65 

Martins,  species  not  indicated 198 

Cliff  swallow,   mud    swallow    {Petrochelidon 

lunifrons) 25 

Barn  swallow  ( Okelidon  erythrogastcr)   24 

Wbite-bellied   swallow,  blue-backed  swallow 

( Tachycincia  hicolor) 40 

Violet-green  swallow  {Tachycinetathalassina) .  1 

]5ank  swallow  (CVuncola  riparia) 2 

llougli-wingcd  swallow   {Sttlgidoptcryx  scrri- 

pennis)  1 

Swallows,  species  uot  indicated 84 

Tanager,  species  not  indicated 1 

Indigo  bird  ( Passer ina  cyanea) 5 

Painted  fincb,  nonpareil  {Passcrina  ciris) 2 

G  rosbeaks,  species  not  indicated 1 

('iudUia.}  (Cardinalis  cardinalis)  1 

lledbird,  species  not  indicated 11 

Bi own  to wbeo,  species  not  indicated 1 

Cliowiut  {Pipilo  erythrophfhalmus) 1 

Song  sparrow  {2Mospiza  fasciata ) 26 

Chipping  sparrow,  cbippy  (Spizclla  socialis)..  72 

Field  sparrow  {Spizclla  pusilla) 2 

Tree  sparrow  (Spizclla  monticola) 5 


Keports. 

Common  sparrow,  species  not  indicated 19 

Native  sparrow,  species  not  indicated  10 

Ground  sparrow,  species  not  indicated 7 

Other  sparrows,  species  not  indicated.   39 

Savanna  sparrow  {Ammodrainus  sandwichen- 

sis  savanna) 2 

Grass  fincb,  vesjier  sparrow  (Poocates  gram- 

ineus) 2 

Grass  bird,  species  not  indicated I 

Snowbirds  i./((?ieo  s^  ?) 13 

Goldfincb       ] 

Yellow-bird  v  (Spinas  (ristis) 32 

"Wild  canary  i 

Arkansas  goldfincb  (Sjiinus  psaltria) 1 

Red-poll  {Acanthis  linaria) 1 

Purple  tiucb  (Carpodacus purpureas) 5 

House  finch  (Carpodacus  frontalis) 3 

Other  finches,  species  not  indicated 4 

Linnet,  species  not  indicated 1 

Purple  gracklo  (Quiscalus  (juisciila) 2 

Crackles,  species  not  indicated 5 

Baltimore  oriole  ( Icterus  Haliimore) 37 

Orchard  oriole  (Icterus  .ipurius) 4 

Orioles,  species  not  indicated 10 

Meadow-lark  (Sturnella  magna) 3 

Red-winged  blackbird  (Agelaiiis 2}f'oeniceus) .  1 

Blackbirds,  species  not  indicated 8 

BoholmXi  (Dolichonyx  oryzivorus)  f 

Shore  lark  ( Otocoris  alpestris)    1 

Blue  jay,  jay  (Cyanocitla  cristata) 36 

Crows,  species  not  indicated 5 

Least  peweo  (Empidonax  minimus)   3 

Wood  pewee  (Co?i(o^i(S  rireng) 1 

Phcebe  (Sayornis  phaehe) 28 

Great  crested  fly  catcher  {Ifyiarchiin  crinilus)  1 
Kingbird      ] 

Bee  martin   \  (Tyrannus  tyrannus) 17 

Bee-bird       j 

Fly-catcbers  species  not  indicated 8 

Insectivorous  birds,  species  not  indicated. ..  5 

Song  birds,  species  not  indicated  31 

nummiug-bird  (Trochiius  colubris) 1 

Chimney  swallow  or  swift  (C/ioeh(r(i^f^ffr7('ca).  3 
Redheaded  woodpecker  (Melancrpcs  eryihro- 

ccphalas) 3 

Yellow-bellied  woodpt-ckcr  (Sphyrapicus  la- 

rius) 1 

Sap-sucker,  species  not  indicated 2 

Downy  woodpecker  (Drynhates puhescens) ...  8 

riairy  woodpecker  Dryohates  villosus) 1 

Golden-winged  woodpecker,  flicker  (Colaptes 

auratus) 3 

"U'oodpeckers,  species  not  indicated 6 

Yellow-billed  cuckoo  (Coccyzus  americauus).  1 


In  addition  to  the  birds  specifically  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list, 
many  other  reports  have  been  received  alleging  attacks  on  birds,  but 
not  mentioning  the  species  so  molested.     Tims  sixty  five  reports  men- 
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tion  molestation  of  "  native  birds;"  Ibrty-eiglit  reports  speak  of  "  other 
birds"  being:  driven  oif;  seventy-eight  reports  state  that  the  Sparrow- 
molests  or  drives  off  "  nearly  all  species;"  twenty-eight  claim  a  similar 
effect  on  "all  small  birds;"  five  claim  the  same  for  "yard  birds,"  and 
two  for  "domestic  birds." 

Ten  observers  report  attacks  upon  domesticated  doves  or  i)igeous,  and 
one  each  on  hens  and  chickens. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  reports  mention  speciiically  seventy 
kinds  of  wild  birds  which  are  known  to  be  molested  more  or  less  by  the 
Sparrow.  A  majority  of  these  birds  are  species  which  nest  about 
houses  and  gardens,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  crow,  jay,  and  pos- 
sibly one  or  two  others,  all  are  decidedly  beneficial  to  the  farmer  and 
gardener. 

Naturally  the  birds  most  affected  are  those  whose  nesting  habits  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Sparrow;  that  is  which  nest  mainly  in  boxes 
provided  for  them;  in  cavities  or  cornices  of  buildings;  under  the 
eaves  of  barns  or  outhouses,  or  in  the  natural  cavities  of  trees. 

Thus,  in  a  total  of  about  1,800  complaints,  we  find  that  more  than 
half  relate  to  martins,  swallows,  wrens,  and  bluebirds,  whose  nests  or 
nesting  i)laces  are  coveted  by  the  Sparrow. 

But  in  most  places  the  Sparrows  long  since  outgrew  such  accommo- 
dations and  were  compelled  to  build  nests  among  the  branches  of  trees, 
like  other  birds;  and  at  once  such  bulky  nests  as  those  of  the  robin, 
catbird,  etc.,  were  seized  upon  and  utilized  either  as  building  material 
or  as  foundations  for  new  nests.  Thus  new  quarrels  have  been  con- 
tinually originating,  and  the  Sparrow  has  been  steadily  encroaching  on 
the  territory  of  other  birds.  Although  a  large  part  of  the  trouble  with 
native  birds  has  doubtless  arisen  from  questions  over  nesting  places, 
still  there  is  abundance  of  testimony  that  the  Sparrow  molests  birds 
under  other  circumstances. 

Nearly  one-third  of  all  the  complaints  of  injury  to  other  birds  relate 
to  species  whose  nestiyg  and  food  habits  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  Sparrow,  and  whose  relations  with  this  bird  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  peaceful  and  pleasant.  Among  such  may  be  mentioned 
the  mockingbird,  chipping  sparrow,  song  sparrow%  goldlinch,  Balti- 
more oriole,  yellow  warbler,  and  vireos.  Of  course  many  of  these 
birds,  as  well  as  those  previously  mentioned,  offer  more  or  less  resist- 
ance to  the  advances  of  the  Sparrow^,  but  in  most  cases  the  resist- 
ance is  useless  and  the  native  birds  are  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
field  sooner  or  later.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  postpone  such  general 
considerations  and  conclusions  until  we  have  taken  up  the  charges 
against  the  Sparrow  one  at  a  time  and  submitted  evidence  on  both  sides 
of  the  question.  In  doing  this,  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  sub- 
ject into  three  parts: 

I.  The  relation  of  the  Sparrow  to  birds  which  nest  princii)ally  in 
cavities,  natural  or  artitieial,  and  often  in  boxes  prepared  by  man. 
8401— Bull.  1 0 
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II.  The  relation  of  the  Sparrow  to  birds  which  usually  uest  in  trees, 

or  at  least  not  in  places  especially  prepared  for  them  by  man,  butwhose 
nests  or  nesting  sites  are  often  appropriated  by  the  Sparrow. 

III.  The  relation  of  the  Sparrow  to  other  species  than  those  included 
under  the  two  preceding  heads,  or  to  those  species  under  such  condi- 
tions that  the  question  of  nesting  has  no  direct  influence. 

RELATION  OF  THE  SPARROW  TO  BIRDS  WHICH  NEST  PRINCIPALLY 
IN  CAVITIES,  NATURAL  OR  ARTIFICIAL,  AND  OFTEN  IN  EOXES 
PREPARED  BY  MAN. 

The  birds  coming  most  naturally  under  this  head  are  the  bluebird, 
the  purple  martin,  the  white-bellied  swallow,  and  the  house  wren,  species 
which  appear  to  suffer  more  severely  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
Sparrow  than  all  others  combined. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  very  evident  that  some  observers  are  in 
doubt  as  to  what  consitutes  an  attack  on  a  bird,  and  many  more  are 
nuccrtain  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  molest. 

Thus  one  man  wiites  : 

If  tlie  Sparrow  molests  native  birds,  it  has  escaped  luy  observation.  Wrens  and 
bluebirds  attempt  to  reclaim  former  nesting  sites;  the  former  always  succeeding,  so 
far  as  I  have  observed ;  the  latter  seldom. 

There  can  scarcely  be-any  question  that  a  Sparrow  molests  another 
bird  when  he  takes  possession  of  that  bird's  nest  or  former  nesting 
place  and  holds  it  against  all  efforts  of  the  rightful  owner  j  and  this  is 
precisely  what  the  Sparrow  does  in  thousands  of  places  every  spring. 

John  Bessmer,  of  Hastings,  Barry  County,  Mich.,  writes: 

*  *  *  I  have  had  good  opportunities  for  observation,  and  I  believe  the  facts  are 
these:  Staying  over  winter,  as  he  does,  the  Sparrow  selects  good  nesting  places,  and 
then,  w^lieu  the  Wren,  Bluebird,  or  Martin  comes  la  the  spring,  sometimes  he  finds  his 
old  nesting  place  occupied  and  the  fight  commences.  If  it  is  a  Bluebird,  he  will  drive 
half  a  dozen  Sparrows  away,  unless  they  should  have  eggs  or  young,  in  which  case  they 
can  not  be  driven.  »  *  *  Last  spring  they  tried  to  drive  a  pair  of  Sparrows  out  of 
a  bird-house  where  the  Bluebirds  had  a  nest  the  year  before,  but  the  Sparrows  were 
breeding  then  and  stood  their  ground  well.  Then  the  Bluebirds  built  their  nest  in  the 
other  half  of  the  same  house,  and  afterwards  lived  in  harmony,  the  Sparrows  in  the 
north  half  and  the  Bluebirds  iu  the  south,  with  only  a  partition  between.  (October  7, 
1886.    Present  about  ten  years.) 

SPARROW   versus  BLUEBIRD   AND   PURPLE   MARTIN. 

The  Bluebird  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  pluckiest  of  our  native  birds, 
and  when  it  has  eggs  or  young  the  Sparrow  has  hard  work  to  dislodge 
it,  yet  even  then  it  sometimes  succeeds.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
Sparrow  appropriates  a  box  before  the  return  of  the  Bluebird,  in  most 
cases  it  holds  it  against  all  new  comers.  In  reply  to  the  schedule 
question  as  to  the  species  which  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Spar- 
row, thirty-three  observers  report  the  Bluebird  as  uniformly  successful, 
and  thirty  report  it  as  successful  sometimes,  a  total  of  only  sixty-three 
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reports,  agaiust  three  Imudred  and  seventy-seven  complaints  of  moles- 
tation. 

The  following-  are  examples  of  the  testimony  relating  to  the  Blue- 
bird : 

From  B.  T.  Gault,  Chicago,  111.: 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  tlie  English  Sparrow  drive  Martins  from  their  boxes  and 
Bluebirds  from  their  nests,  in  both  cases  destroying  the  eggs  and  pulling  the  nests  to 
pieces.     (October  29,  1885.) 

From  H.  11.  Miller,  Sandy  Spring,  Montgomery  County,  Md.: 

I  know  of  an  instance  where  two  pairs  of  Bluebirds  fought  for  two  weeks  to  keep 
their  boxes,  but  were  beaten  in  the  end;  also  of  a  case  where  the  hole  in  a  Wren's 
box  was  too  small  for  the  Sparrows  to  get  in,  and  they  pulled  out  the  nest  and  broke 
the  eggs.     (February  16,  1887.     Present  about  eight  years.) 

From  John  L.  Huber,  Tell  City,  Perry  County,  Ind. : 

The  Bluebird  and  Martin  resisted  the  first  and  second  year,  but  the  Sparrow  proved 
victorious,  and  after  the  second  year  they  did  not  come  back.  (October  8,  1886.  Pres- 
ent about  twelve  years.) 

From  Walter  B.  Hull,  Milwaukee,  Wis. : 

I  put  up  about  a  dozen  boxes  this  year,  and  native  birds  started  to  build  in  nearly 
all.  One  Bluebird  succeeded  in  raisiug  a  brood,  and  that  because  so  close  to  the  house 
that  I  could  interfere  when  a  fight  began.  All  the  other  houses  were  stutied  wilh 
straw,  and  young  Sparrows  were  hatched  in  them,  the  rightful  owners  having  lied. 
(August  23,  1886.     Present  about  six  years.) 

From  Clarence  L.  Cate,  Spencer,  Worcester  County,  Mass. : 
There  is  a  bird-house  on  my  hen-coop  in  which  a  pair  of  Bluebirds  have  nested  for 
three  years  without  being  molested  ;  but  the  Sparrow  has  at  last  driven  them  otf,  aud 
now  occupies  the  house.     I  know  of  oue  case  where  it  has  driven  away  the  Orchard 
Oriole.     (October,  1886.     Present  about  eleven  years. ) 

From  L.  Bunnewitz,  Wolcott,  Scott  County,  Iowa : 

Bluebirds  and  Martins  attempt  to  reclaim  former  nesting-sites.  I  had  to  kill  a 
Sparrow  in  order  to  give  a  Bluebird  back  his  little  house  ;  Martins  can  defend  them- 
selves.    (October  8,  1886.     Present  about  four  years.) 

From  Jerome  Trombley,  Petersburgh,  Monroe  County,  Mich. : 

A  pair  of  Sparrows  last  spriug  appropriated  one  of  my  bird-boxes,  occupied,  the 
previous  year  by  Bluebirds.  When  the  latter  arrived  they  immediately  declared  war, 
aud  in  three  or  four  days  had  vanquished  the  foreigners.  (August  23,  188(j.  Present 
about  nine  years.) 

From  Daniel  S.  Wadsworth,  Hartford,  Conn. : 

It  does  not  drive  away  our  native  birds ;  I  have  seen  it  battle  with  Bluebirds,  but 
not  successfully.  A  Sparrow  had  occupied  a  hole  in  an  apple  tree  when  the  Bluebird 
came,  but  after  several  battles  the  latter  took  possession  of  the  hole  and  reared  its 
young  there.     (October  11,  1886.     Present  about  eight  years.) 

Other  evidence  will  be  found  interspersed  in  the  testimony  relating 
to  martins,  swallows,  and  wrens,  where  the  conditions  are  often  iden- 
tical and  the  results  practically  the  same. 

Probably  the  Purple  Martin  resists  the  Sparrow  more  successfully 
than  any  other  box-inhabiting  species,  mainly  owing  to  its  size  and  to 
the  fact  that  it  nests  in  communities,  and  hence  is  able  to  make  a  more 
equal  light;  yet  when  we  compare  the  soft,  weak  bill,  short  legs,  and 
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small  feet  of  the  Martin,  with  these  parts  in  the  Sparrow,  it  is  difficult 
to  uiulerstaud  how  it  cau  ever  succeed  in  a  combat  where  the  numbers 
on  the  opposing-  sides  are  nearly  equal. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  White  bellied  Swallow  {Tachycineta  bicolor) 
is  called  "  Martin"  in  some  places,  it  is  impossible  to  give  accurate  fig- 
ures on  the  Purple  Martin,  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  most 
cases  this  latter  species  is  referred  to  where  the  term  "Martin"  is  used, 
and  always  when  "Black  Martin"  is  given. 

Complaints  of  molesting  the  Purple  Martin  were  received  from  sixty- 
five  observers, and  complaints  regarding  the  "  Martin"  from  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight.  Twenty  observers  state  that  the  Purple  Martin  re- 
sists the  Sparrow  with  more  or  less  success,  while  sixty-two  give  sim- 
ilar testimony  for  "Martins;"  a  total  of  eight^^-two  witnesses  of  com- 
plete or  partial  victories  for  the  Martin,  against  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  witnesses  of  quarrels.  The  proportion  of  successful  resistances 
for  this  species  would  seem  therefore  to  be  nearly  double  that  shown 
for  the  Bluebird,  or  even  more  than  double  if  we  admit,  as  wo  must, 
that  some  of  the  complaints  of  molestation  undoubtedly  refer  to  the 
White-bellied  Swallow.  For  the  reasons  already  mentioned  it  is  obvious 
that  the  summary  of  the  reports  on  the  White-bellied  Swallow  can  not 
be  considered  exact,  but  from  the  returns  which  unquestionably  relate 
to  this  species,  it  would  seem  to  be  fully  as  successful  as  the  Purple 
Martin  in  resisting  the  Sparrow.  The  summary  shows  forty  com- 
plaints of  molestation  and  seven  cases  of  more  or  less  successful  resist- 
ance, a  showing  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
species  is  much  smaller  than  the  Martin,  and  very  similar  in  structure 
and  habits.  The  following  examples  of  evidence  show  how  severe  the 
struggle  for  nesting  places  often  is  between  the  Sparrow  and  Martins. 

Prom  C.  Augustus  liittenhouse,  Collegeville,  Montgomery  County, 
l»a. : 

All  birds  that  build  in  boxes  and  holes  in  old  trees  are  driven  ol'f.  I  have  several 
boxes  in  which  Bluebirds  and  Martins  reared  their  young  every  season  until  the 
Sparrovrs  fought  them  out  and.  took  possession.  I  have  seen  them  throvrthe  young  ont 
of  the  nest  and  fly  to  the  ground  and  kill  them.  I  could  lill  this  paper  with  ex- 
amples of  this  kind.  Boxes  are  being  removed  wherever  they  build.  (August  18, 
1886.) 

From  A.  Ford,  Brouson,  Bourbon  County,  Kans. : 

It  pulls  the  Martin  and  Swallow  from  their  nests  and  throws  out  the  eggs.  (Octo- 
ber 11,  1886.     Present  about  two  years.) 

From  11.  Volkening,  Lenzburgh,  Saint  Clair  County,  111.: 

Martins  and  Swallows  resist,  but  not  successfully.  I  have  built  houses  for  the 
Martins  and  Wrens  as  have  some  of  my  neighbors,  but  the  Sparrows  fought  them  away 
and  destroyed  the  nests  with  the  broods  in  them.  (October  4,  18SG.  Present  about 
three  years.) 

From  W.  Y.  Hardy,  Ilolman  Station,  Scott  County,  Ind,: 

In  the  spring  of  1886  four  pairs  of  Martins  came  to  my  boxes.  The  Sparrows  drove 
away  two  pairs,  but  by  shooting  the  Sparrows  as  fast  as  they  came  the  others  were 
induced  to  stay.     (September  6,  1886.     Present  about  four  years.) 
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From  S.  D.  Critus,  Elida,  Allen  Couuty,  Ohio  : 

I  liiive  watched  tbo  battles  between  Sparrows  aud  Martins,  by  the  hour.  Now 
there  is  not  a  Martin  to  be  seen  m  the  country.  (September  4,  1886.  Present  about 
ten  years.) 

Froqueutly  tbe  Sparrow  is  unsuccessful  in  its  first  atteuiiits  to  tlis- 
lotlge  Martins,  but  ultimately  it  succeeds.  Many  observers  testify  to 
the  fact  that  the  two  species  live  peaceably  in  different  compart- 
n  ents  of  the  same  box,  and  some  of  these  observers  have  witnessed  the 
struggle  which  doubtless  always  precedes  such  a  truce.  Probably  in 
every  such  case  the  contest  is  renewed  each  spring  soon  after  the  return 
of  the  migrants ;  and  the  entering  wedge  having  been  once  secured,  the 
Sparrows  keep  pushing  until  sooner  or  later  the  migrants  find  it  easier 
to  go  elsewhere  than  to  continue  the  fruitless  struggle. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Kimball,  of  Kockford,  Winnebago  County,  III.,  writes: 

Purple  Martins  formerly  nested  in  the  hollow  work  of  an  iron  bridge.  The  Spar- 
rows in  vain  attempted  to  dislodge  them,  and  now  live  in  neutrality  with  them. 
(September  28,  1886.     Present  about  eight  years.) 

Dr.  Daniel  Berry  writes  from  Carmi,  White  Count}',  111.: 

In  1872, 1  built  a  business  house  on  the  site  of  a  church.  Over  the  door  of  the  church 
one  or  two  pairs  of  Black  Martins  had  a  home.  In  the  new  building  they  found  su- 
perior facilities  for  lodgment,  of  which  they  availed  themselves,  and  increased 
wonderfully.  This  summer  the  colony  must  have  been  more  than  a  thousand.  On 
their  arrival  in  the  spring  they  tiud  their  quarters  in  i^ossessiou  of  the  Sparrows,  wheu 
the  fight  for  ejectment  begins.  The  Martins  have  been  strong  enough  to  regain  pos- 
session so  fai",  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  When  the  Sparrows  in  force  attack  a 
pair  of  Martins  or  Bluebirds  nesting  in  boxes  they  invariably  drive  them  away.  (Oc- 
tober (5,  1886.     Present  about  ten  years.) 

Herman  Koerner,  of  Birdseye,  Dubois  County,  Ind.,  writes: 

I  have  a  bird-house  with  twelve  a])artments  which  was  occupied  in  1885  by  six 
pairs  of  Martins,  but  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  winter  of  1885-'8G  by  the  Spar- 
row. When  the  Martins  returned  there  was  a  week's  war,  then  a  compromise,  and 
each  took  six  rooms.     (October  7,  1886.     Present  about  three  years.) 

Dr.  Geo.  H.  Jennings,  of  Jewett  City,  New  London  County,  Conn., 
writes : 

Martins  and  Bluebirds  attempt  to  reclaim  former  nesting  sites  when  occupied  by 
the  Sparrow,  but  as  often  fail  as  succeed.  It  is  common  to  see  a  bird-box  occupied 
in  part  by  Martins  and  iu  part  by  Sparrows.  Often  tliey  thus  settle  down  after  more 
than  a  week  of  quarreling.  White-bellied  Swallows,  Wrens,  Martins,  and  Bluebirds 
often  resist ;  the  three  latter  sometimes  etfectually.  (September  11,  1836.  Present 
more  than  eleven  years.) 

Eobert  W.  Curtiss,  Stratford,  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  writes  : 

The  Sparrows  build  nests  every  spring  iu  my  martin-box,  but  when  the  Martins 
come  in  full  force  they  drive  them  out.  (October  11,  1886.  Present  about  fourteen 
^ears.) 

M.  S,  Lord,  of  Saranac,  Mich.,  writes: 

I  have  had  a  martin-house  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  the  Martins  always  take 
possession  when  they  come,  although  the  Sparrows  occupy  it  before  and  after.  (Oc- 
tober 8,  1886.    Present  seven  years.) 
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NKGATIVK    EVIDENCE. 

A  very  few  observers  are  still  skeptical  about  the  alleged  attacks  on 
otlier  birds,  aud  occasionally  a  correspondent  apjiears  to  be  convinced 
that  the  Sparrow  is  innocent  of  all  such  crimes  charged  to  it. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Hagen,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  writes  : 

I  hav^e  never  seen  it  molest  other  birds  ;  indeed  in  tbe  next  street,  in  a  house  with 
one  entrance,  Swallows  and  Sparrows  brooded  together,  and  both  had  young.  I  have 
seen  the  Sparrow  driven  out  of  its  house  by  Bluebii-ds.  (April  13,  1884.  Present 
about  eleven  years.) 

Ferdinand  Schumacher,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  writes: 

I  have  uotvobserved  it  to  molest  other  birds.  A  bird-house  in  my  yard,  occupied 
for  several  summers  by  Martins,  was  invaded  aud  occupied  early  in  the  spring  by  the 
Sparrows;  but  with  one  or  two  individual  exceptions  they  were  driven  out  by  the 
Martins.  The  remaining  one  or  two  families  occupied  the  house  jointly  aud  i>cace- 
ably  with  the  Martins.     (October  25,  1886.     Present  about  eleven  years.) 

The  late  Prof.  Chas.  Linden,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  wrote  in  1885: 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  ever  will  be  an  authenticated,  true  report  of  a  battle 
between  Sparrows  aud  our  native  birds,  excepting,  perhaps,  with  the  White-bellied 
and  Barn  Swallows.  I  have  observed  them  pilfering  the  angleworm  gains  of  the 
Robin,  which  otherwise,  like  the  aggressive  Bluebird,  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  it- 
self. 

Another  observer  is  equally  positive,  aud  says: 

I  do  not  believe  the  Sparrow  drives  away  any  of  our  native  birds.  I  speak  from 
careful  observation,  aud  they  are  just  as  plentiful  here  now  as  before  the  advent  of 
tbe  Sparrow.  I  have  never  seen  tbe  Sparrows  band  themselves  together  for  attack, 
and  am  satisfied  they  do  not  do  it.  It  is  pair  against  pair.  The  <»asertion  that  they 
attack  other  birds  in  a  body  is  sheer  nonsense ;  no  such  thing  is  known  in  natural 
history  of  any  species  of  bird. 

As  bearing  on  this  last  point,  that  the  Sparrow  does  not  attack  other 
birds  in  numbers,  the  following  testimouj'  may  be  of  interest : 
From  Jesse  G.  Case,  Peconic,  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. : 

It  has  driven  off  our  Martins.  They  have  a  fight  every  spring,  and  the  Sparrows 
succeed  by  force  of  numbers.  Sometimes  a  dozen  Sparrows  will  surrouud  one  Mar- 
tin.    (1885.) 

From  the  postmaster  at  Jamestown,  Eussell  Count}',  Ky. : 
The  Bluebird  and  Black  Martin  attempt  to  reclaim  former  nesting  sites,  but  are 

attacked  by  the  Sparrows  in  squads,  and  routed.     (October  27,  1886.    Present  four 

years.) 

From  H.  Harris,  Union  Springs,  Bullock  County,  Ala. : 

The  Sparrovs  will  not  singly  attack  any  bird,  but  usually  unite  in  an  army  to  do 
their  work.  I  have  known  them  to  kill  out  at  least  a  dozen  pairs  of  Martins,  young 
and  old,  at  a  single  attack.     (September  17  and  24,  1886.     Present  about  six  years.) 

From  John  J.  McDaunold,  Mount  Sterling,  Brown  County,  111. : 

The  Martin  and  Bluebird  always  try  to  reclaim  former  nesting  sites,  but  never 
succeed,  because  of  re-enforcements,  the  Sparrows  flocking  in  great  numbers  to  the 
assistance  of  a  distressed  brother  or  sister.  Though  the  Martins  aud  Sparrows  are 
bitter  enemies,  it  is  nearly  always  some  nesting  diftlculty  that  causes  trouble  between 
them.     (September  4,  1886.     Present  about  three  years.) 
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From  rrof.  F.  H.  Kiug,  River  Falls,  Wis. : 

Mr.  II.  T.  Baker,  of  Berlin,  Wis.,  has  related  to  mo  that  last  summer  ho  was  a  wit- 
ucss  of  a  couliict  between  some  English  Sparrows  and  Purple  Martins,  iu  which  the 
Sparrows  were  trying  to  get  possession  of  breeding  places  which  had  been  occupied 
for  several  years  by  the  Martins.  The  Sparrows  congregated  in  a  large  flock  upon  a 
tree  standing  near  the  building  iu  the  cornice  under  the  eaves  of  which  the  Martins 
had  their  uests.  From  this  point  a  number  of  Sparrows  would  together  attack  the 
Martins  and  then  return  to  the  tree,  to  be  followed  by  a  similar  squad.  This  method 
of  attack  was  followed  until  three  Martins  had  been  killed,  some  of  them  having  had 
their  eyes  picked  out.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  Martins  were  forced  to 
leave.  The  same  gentleman  tells  nie  that  he  saw  the  Sparrows  kill,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, a  bird,  the  name  of  which  he  did  not  know,  iu  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  (January 
31,  1887.) 

SPARKow  versus  wkexs. 

The  House  Wren  is  one  of  tbe  birds  often  attacked  by  Sparrows,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  in  very  many  cases  it  has  been  driven  away  by  them. 

Most  reports  which  mention  "  wrens  "  doubtless  refer  to  this  species, 
so  we  shall  probably  not  be  far  from  correct  if  we  state  that  the  reports 
of  molestation  of  this  species  number  one  hundred  and  eighty,  while 
thirty-nine  observers  report  it  as  more  or  less  successful  in  resisting  the 
inroads  of  tlie  Sparrow.  It  would  thus  appear  to  be  somewhat  more 
successful  than  the  bluebird,  but  less  so  than  the  martin. 

In  many  cases  protection  has  been  afibrded  this  pugnacious  but  in- 
teresting little  songster  by  supplying  it  with  a  box  the  entrance  to  which 
is  too  small  to  admit  the  Sparrow;  but  this  does  not  suflfice  in  all  cases. 
The  evidence  relating  to  this  species  is  particularly  full  and  interesting, 
but  we  have  room  here  for  only  a  few  examples. 

Wallace  D.  Rhines,  of  Constantia,  Oswego  County,  i!^.  Y.,  writes : 

I  have  seen  Wrens  driven  out  of  their  houses  and  not  allowed  to  enter  until  I  had 
driven  the  Sparrows  away  ;  but  not  being  able  to  help  them  all  the  time,  they  have 
left  their  house  iu  possession  of  the  Sparrows.  (August  23, 188(5.  Present  four  or  five 
years. ) 

Edward  Burrough,  of  Merchantville,  Camden  County,  jST.  J.,  writes: 

The  Wren  makes  the  most  determined  resistance,  but  is  generally  defeated.  (Sep- 
tember 2,  1886.     Present  about  ten  years.) 

J.  F.  I^iesz,  of  Canton,  Stark  County,  Ohio,  writes : 

Tlie  Bluebirds  were  driven  away  the  first  year  the  Sparrows  came,  and  have  not 
returned  since.  TLe  Sparrows  fought  the  Wrens  all  last  summer  in  a  sugar- tree  near 
my  house,  but  the  Wrens  hatched  a  brood  there.  Then  they  went  into  the  carriage- 
house  and  hatched  a  second  brood  there.  In  the  spring  they  came  back  to  their  sugar- 
tree  branch,  but  the  Sparrows  tried  to  drive  them  away,  reaching  into  the  hole  and 
trying  to  pull  them  out.  We  began  shooting  the  Sparrows  (only  while  fighting), 
and  shot  twelve,  but  the  Wrens  were  so  hara.ssed  that  they  failed  to  hatch  their 
brood,  and  left  my  farm.  I  have  only  observed  the  Sparrows  molesting  Bluebirds, 
Wrens,  and  Chippies,  but  I  notice  a  scarcity  of  other  species  formerly  abundant. 
(September  G,  1886.     Present  about  three  years.) 

r.  L.  Oug  writes  from  Hennepin,  Putnam  County,  111. : 

It  has  not  as  yet  driven  away  any  of  tlie  native  birds  from  this  locality,  but  it  was 
seen  to  throw  the  young,  and  to  commence  to  throw  the  nest  of  a  House  Wren  out  of 
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a  stump  here  this  simuuer.  After  beiuy  drivi'ii  awiiy,  liowevcr,  it  did  not  molest  the 
nest  again.  The  young  Wrens  were  replaced.  It  tried  to  whip  some  Bluebirds,  but 
\vc  drove  it  away  and  it  did  not  again  molest  tbem.     (November,  1885.) 

A.  H.  Mundt,  of  Fairbury,  Livingston  County,  111.,  writes: 

It  sometimes  drives  Wrens  and  Bluebirds  from  their  nesting  places.  I  have  noticed 
them  repeatedly  trying  to  drive  the  Wrens  from  their  boxes,  but  the  holes  were  too 
small  to  admit  them.     (October  G,  1880.     Pi'eseut  five  or  six  years. 

Robert  W.  Barrell  writes  from  SoiitU  Bethlehem,  Northampton  Coun- 
ty, Pa. : 

House  Wrens  especially  are  driven  out  of  their  homes,  even  when  the  openings  are 
so  small  that  the  Sparrow  cannot  enter.  Under  such  cirenmstanoes  I  have  known 
Sparrows  to  stand  in  front  of  the  entrance  and  keep  the  Wrens  off,  and  I  have  shot 
the  Sparrows  while  doing  it.     (September  IG,  188G.) 

M.  Abbott  Frazar,  of  Mount  Auburn,  Middlesex  County,  Mass., writes : 

Before  the  Sparrow  made  its  appearance  on  our  place  I  had  about  10  pairs  of  White- 
bellied  Swallows,  .5  pairs  of  Bluebirds,  and  15  jiairs  of  Wrens,  breeding  in  boxes  put 
up  for  them.  Now  the  birds  are  all  gone.  The  Sparrow  breeds  so  early  that  all  the 
boxes  are  occupied,  and  very  likely  have  young  in  them  when  the  other  birds  arrive 
from  the  South  ;  so  the  migrants  are  driven  out.     ^Autumn,  188.3.) 

J.  B.  Stockton  writes  from  Toronto,  I^ans. : 

It  has  not  been  observed  to  drive  awaj'  any  of  our  native  birds.  In  a  contest  last 
I'.pring  the  little  House  Wren  actually  drove  the  Sparrow  out,  and  getting  inside  the 
uestboxkept  the  Sparrow  out  and  linished  itslayiug  and  incubation.  The  Bluebirds 
also  attacked  the  Sparrows,  and  after  a  contest  lasting  six  hours  drove  them  from  a 
box  I  had  put  up  for  tlieui.    (October  G,  1886.     Present  about  one  year.) 

William  Holmead,  of  Mount  Pleasant  (in  the  suburbs  of  WasliiugtoD, 
D.  (j.)  writes: 

The  Wren,  Bluebird,  Common  Sparrow,  and  Martin  were  formerly  very  numerous 
here,  and  nested  in  trees  and  houses,  but  all  without  exception  vacated  them  years 
ago.  One  case  in  particular  which  I  remember  is  that  of  a  Wren  which  built  her  nest 
in  a  box  I  had  i)repared  for  her.  The  Sparrow  destroyed  her  young  and  tore  up  her 
nest,  and  after  several  attempts  to  rebuild  it. she  disappeared.  (November  8,  188G. 
Present  abont  fifteen  years. 

RELATION  OF  THE  SPARROW  TO  BIRDS  WHICH  USUALLY  NEST  IN 
TREES,  OR  AT  LEAST  IN  PLACES  NOT  ESPECIALLY  PREPARED  FOR 
THEM  BY  MAN. 

Under  this  head  may  be  included  very  many  of  our  common  garden 
and  farm  birds,  such  as  the  B-obin,  Mockingbird,  Goldlinch,  Pha^beaud 
other  flycatchers,  Vircos,  and  certain  sparrows  and  swallows,  especially 
the  Cliff  Swallow  {PctrochcUdou  htnifmns). 

SPAHKOW  versus  cliff  swallow  and  bai:x  .swallow. 

The  Cliff-Swallow  is  also  known  as  the  Mud  Swallow,  Eavc  Swallow, 
Jug  Swallow,  and  occasionally  as  the  Barn  Swallow,  though  the  latter 
name  more  properly  belongs  to  the  fork-tailed  swallow,  which  most 
often  nests  inside  of  barns,  placing  its  nest  against  therafters  and  using 
a  mixture  of  mud  and  straw  in  its  composition.  The  Cliff  Swallow,  on 
the  contrary,  usually  nests  in  large  colonies  on  the  outside  of  buildings, 
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placing  tbe  gonrd-sbaped  nests  in  rows  beneath  the  eaves,  and  using  no 
straw  except  j-jerhaps  for  the  lining  of  the  nest,  the  outer  shell  being 
made  entirely  of  pellets  of  mud,  plastered  together  and  to  the  building. 
This  nest  whenliuished  commonly  has  a  projecting  neck  like  that  of  a 
flask,  for  entrance,  whence  the  name  jug-swallow.  The  whole  struct- 
ure is  brittle,  and  rarely  if  ever  serves  the  swallow  for  more  than  one 
season,  but  the  newly-built  nests  serve  the  Sparrow's  purpose  admi- 
rably, and  he  availshiniself  of  them  at  every  0]iportunity. 
Henry  Hales,  of  Ridgewood,  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  writes  : 

I  have  seen  a  large  colony  of  Eavc  Swallows  abandon  their  nests,  that  had  been  es- 
tablished in  largo  (inantities  all  along  a  barn,  rather  than  fight  the  Sparrows.  (Jnne 
18,  1687,     Present  about  lifteeu  years.) 

J.  C.  Swetlaud,  of  Sparta,  Morrow  County,  Ohio,  writes: 

The  small  barn-swallow  that  builds  on  the  eaves  of  the  barn  [Cliff  Swallow,  Pe- 
irochdidon  limifroits^,  attempts  to  reclaim  former  nesting  sites.  There  ai'e  over  four 
hundred  swallow's  nests  on  my  barn,  and  last  spring  the  Sparrows  began  to  take 
possession  of  the  nests,  and  for  two  weeks  there  was  a  constant  fight  between  the 
Sparrows  and  swallows.  Finally,  the  Sparrows  took  po-ssession  of  one  side  of  the 
barn  and  the  swallows  took  the  other.     (October  18,  1836.     Present  about  three  years.) 

Dr.  H.  D,  Moore,  of  Xew  Lexington,  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  writes : 

"Within  the  last  year  or  two  the  Sparrows  have  found  their  way  ont  of  the  cities 
and  have  taken  up  their  abode  around  farm  buildings  all  over  the  country.  Most  of 
the  barns  are  what  are  known  as  "  bank"  barns,  and  underneath  the  extensions  of 
these,  Mud  Swallows  (Pe/roc/uZfV/oH  lunifrons)  have  been  building  and  hatching  by 
hundreds  at  each  barn.  I  saw,  this  summer,  where  one  pair  of  Sparrows  had  talcen 
possession  of  one  uest  and  driven  the  entire  colony  of  swallows  to  the  other  end  of 
the  barn.  At  other  barns  I  saw  where  several  pairs  of  Sparrows  had  taken  possession 
of  as  many  nests  and  driven  the  swallows  all  away.  Farmers  generally  know  the 
value  of  swallows  as  iu.sectivorous  birds,  and  have  been  protecting  them  against  cats, 
rats,  mice,  etc.,  but  this  last  enemy  is  the  worst  of  all,  and  long  and  loud  are  the 
curses  ponred  upon  the  "cuss"  who  imported  the  first  Sparrows.  (September  13, 
188(3.) 

B,  C.  Townseud,  of  Bay  Kidge,  Kings  County,  N.  Y.,  writes : 

As  regards  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  English  Sparrow  to  other  birds,  my  experi- 
ence confirms  the  testimony  of  my  neighbor,  Mr.  J.  A.  Perry,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  case.  There  were  certain  swallows  building  their  mud  nests  under  our 
front  porch,  which  nests  it  attacked  with  great  violence  and  destroyed,  driving  the 
birds  away.     (March  27,  1880.) 

William  J.  ]\[uldragh,  of  Sand  Hill,  Wayne  County,  Mich.,  writes  : 

Large  numbers  of  swallows  formerly  nested  on  our  barn,  but  they  have  nearly  all 
left  since  the  Sparrows  began  building  in  their  nests  this  year.     (August  23,  18S6.) 

The  true  Barn  Swallow  {ChcUdon  cnjthrogaster)  is  also  seriously  per- 
secuted by  the  Sparrow,  fort^^-uine  complaints  relating  to  these  two 
species  having  been  received,  as  against  seven  reports  of  more  or  less 
successful  resistance,  but  none  of  these  favorable  reports  give  any  de- 
tails of  the  contests. 

A.  L.  Parkhurst,  of  San  Jose,  Satita  Clara  County,  Cal.,  writes: 

Cliff  Swallows  and  Western  Honse  Finches  retain  their  usnal  nesting  places  in  spito 
of  the  presence  of  these  noisy  neighbors.    ( Angnst  27, 18SG.    Pre.serit  about  five  years.) 
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About  eighty  observeivs  report  molestation  of  swallows  without  giv- 
ing the  specific  name,  while  only  six  cases  of  successful  resistance  are 
mentioned. 

H.  Morrison,  of  Ithaca,  Gratiot  County,  Mich.,  writes : 

Robins,  swallows,  and  native  sparrows  make  some  I'esistauce,  but  with  no  success; 
tliey  arc  all  gone  now.  I  have  seen  a  swallow  fight  over  a  nest  nntil  it  was  nearly 
killed,  so  that  it  died  soon  after.     (October  6,  188G.     Present  four  years.) 

W.  G.  Markham,  of  Eochester,  N.  Y.,  writes : 

I  have  seen  half-grown  swallows  attacked  by  Sparrows  and  drawn  from  their  nests 
and  destroyed.     (September  19,  1887.) 

The  last  two  notes  may  refer  to  the  White-bellied  Swallow,  already 
mentioned,  a  species  commonly- nesting  in  holes  in  trees,  but  sometimes 
also  in  boxes  or  in  nooks  about  buildings. 

si'AiniOAV  versus  robin. 

The  influence  which  the  Sparrow  exerts  on  the  Robin  during  the  west- 
ing season  may  be  inferred  from  the  following: 
From  E.  Bradford,  Sparta,  Kent  County,  Mich.: 

The  Robin  comes  every  spring  and  tries  to  build  nests,  but  is  driven  away.  (Octo- 
ber, 1886.     Present  about  six  years.) 

From  Edward  T.  Keim,  Dubuque,  Iowa: 

For  many  years  a  pair  of  Robins  nested  in  an  apple  tree  here,  and  shortly  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Sparrow  tbey  were  attacked,  but  with  man's  assistance  the  Spar- 
rows were  kept  oft  for  two  seasons.  Force  of  numbers,  however,  finally  prevailed,  and 
the  Robins  have  not  been  seen  now  for  years.  (August  19,  1885.  Present  about  ten 
years.) 

From  F.  J.  C.  Swift,  Falmouth,  Barnstable  County",  Mass.: 

Last  spring  I  observed  a  female  Sparrow,  unassisted  by  the  male,  frequently,  for 
two  days  engage  in  battle  with  a  male  and  female  Robin  for  possession  of  the  Robin's 
completed  nest,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  she  drove  them  from  the  premises 
and  occupied  their  nest.     (Autumn,  1885.) 

From  Dr.  A.  B.  McCrea,  Berwick,  Columbia  County,  Pa.: 

During  the  past  season  I  knew  an  instance  where  the  Sparrows  attacked  a  pair  of 
Robins,  broke  their  eggs,  and  literally  destroyed  their  nest.     (September  1,  1885.) 

From  H.  A.  Koch,  College  Hill,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio: 

I  noticed  one  case  in  the  spring  of  1884,  where  a  pair  of  Robins  had  a  nest  contain- 
ing eggs  in  a  poplar  tree  near  a  house.  A  pair  of  Sparrows  drove  the  female  away, 
tipped  out  the  egg.s,  and  built  a  nest  of  their  own  on  top  of  the  Robin's,  and  it  soon 
after  contained  five  eggs.     (August  25,  1885.) 

From  Dr.  E.  L.  Walker,  Mansfield,  Allegheny  County,  Pa.: 

A  friend  tells  me  he  found  a  dead  young  Robiu  on  the  sidewalk,  and  on  looking  up 
into  the  tree  which  stood  alongside,  he  saw  the  Sparrows  busy  trying  to  throw  out 
the  other  young  Robins  and  tear  up  the  nest  in  the  absence  of  the  old  birds.  (July, 
1887.     Present  about  five  years.) 

Many  similar  instances  have  been  reported  and  will  be  found  in  full 
in  their  jiroper  place.  In  all  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  complaints  of 
molestation  of  the  Robin  have  been  received,  against  twenty-eight  re- 
ports of  morft  or  less  successful  resistance. 
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We  append  one  or  two  illustiatious  of  the  latter  class : 
From  F.  B.  Rich,  South  Eichland,  Oswego  County,  K  Y.: 

I  Lave  seen  the  Sparrow  drive  off  Bluebirds,  Lot  I  have  also  known  a  Robin  to  bnild 
its  nest  and  raise  young  witbin  4  feet  of  a  bird-bouse  inhabited  by  a  lot  of  English 
Sparrows.     ( 1^85. ) 

From  J.  W.  Pearson,  Newton,  Middlesex  County,  Mass.: 

Last  year  two  Sparrows  commenced  to  bnild  a  nest  under  our  porch  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  while  they  were  at  work  upon  it  two  Robins  came  and  drove  tbem  away, 
and  took  possession  of  the  porch  and  built  a  nest  for  themselves,  while  the  Sparrows 
went  to  a  pear  tree  just  in  front  of  the  house  and  built  a  nest  and  reared  five  young 
ones.  Does  this  look  like  Sparrows  driving  away  other  birds?  (April,  1884.  Present 
seven  years.) 

SPARROW  versus  mockingbird. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  Mockingbird  is  frequently  interfered  with 
by  the  Sparrow,  and  in  spite  of  its  courageous  resistance  it  is  often 
obliged  to  yield  to  superior  numbers.  Fifty  reports  of  such  trouble  have 
been  received,  against  twelve  reports  of  more  or  less  successful  resist- 
ance.   Thus  in  about  one  case  in  four  this  magnificent  songster  now 
holds  its  ground  against  the  Sparrow,  but  as  the  enemy  becomes  more 
numerous  less  favorable  results  may  be  looked  for. 
The  following  are  a  few  samples  of  evidence  submitted  : 
From  Charles  L.  Dendy,  Hamilton,  Harris  County,  Ga. : 
The  Mockingbird,  like  the  Sparrow,  prefers  for  its  habitation  the  evergreen  shrub- 
bery around  dwellings  and  yards.     The  former  is  the  larger  bird,  and  could  more 
than  bold  his  own  single-handed,  but  he  finally  succumbs  to  persistence  and  numbers. 
(September  8,  1886.     Present  five  or  six  years.) 

From  the  postmaster  at  Marion,  Crittenden  County,  Ark. : 

The  Sparrow  drives  off  the  Wren,  Mockingbird,  and  all  smaller  birds.  *  *  *  i 
am  satisfied  that  our  favorite  songster,  the  Mockingbird,  will  have  to  go.  (Septem- 
ber 18,  1886.     Present  about  four  years.) 

From  J.  B.  Stacy,  Pulaski,  Giles  County,  Tenn. : 

It  drives  off  all  song-birds,  and  especially  the  Mockingbird.  (September  1,  1886. 
Present  about  three  years.) 

From  Charles  E.  Nesmith,  Donaldsonville,  Ascension  County,  La. : 

The  Sparrows  drive  off  native  birds.  I  have  seen  them  take  from  the  nest  and  cast 
on  the  ground  the  young  of  woodpeckers.  Mockingbirds,  yellow-birds,  and  other 
small  birds.     (1886.) 

From  Abel  A.  Wright,  Griffin,  Spalding  County,  Ga. : 

Mockingbirds  will  not  give  way  to  it,  but  retain  their  old  haunts,  where  they 
build  and  hatch  every  season.  1  have  not  observed  it  to  molest  or  drive  off  other 
birds.     (October  5,  1886.) 

From  the  postmaster  at  Athens,  Limestone  County,  Ala.: 

I  have  seen  Mockingbirds  whip  the  Sparrow  and  drive  it  from  my  premises.  I  do 
not  think  the  Sparrow  driver  off  any  of  our  native  birds.  (September  18,  l88o.  Pres- 
ent about  six  years.) 

Many  people  have  expressod  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  Spar- 
rows driving  away  birds  of  the  size  of  the  Robin,  or  species  as  pugna- 
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cious  as  the  Mockingbird  and  Catbird,  but  in  most  cases  these  doubters 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  many  birds  are  more  readily  driven  away  by 
small  annoyances  often  repeated  than  by  a  single  strong  attack, and  al- 
thougli  almost  all  birds  defend  their  young  valiantly,  they  are  very  apt 
to  desert  nests  which  are  in  process  of  constru(3tiou  if  disturbed  while 
at  work,  or  before  any  eggs  are  laid.  Even  the  Purple  Grackle  or  Crow 
Blackbird  is  not  exempt  from  the  Sparrow's  attacks,  and  the  following 
testimony  shows  that  it  does  not  always  resist  these  attacks  success 
fully: 
Dr.  J.  F.  Detweiler,  of  Wadsworth,  Medina  County,  Ohio,  writes  : 

TIh'  boat-tailed  Llackbinl  [Purple  Grackle]  has  roosted  aud  nested  for  many  yearc, 
in  some  largo  pines  in  a  neighbor's  yard  across  the  street,  bnt  last  year  the  Sparrows 
drove  them  away,  and  occupied  the  trees  with  their  uests,  a  hundred  ormore  in  num- 
ber.    (December  10,  1887.     Present  about  thirteen  years.) 

sPARiiow  versus  airkos. 

]Many  of  the  smaller  birds  which  use  varioussoft  materials  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  uests  are  continually  robbed  by  the  Sparrow. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  of  West  Chester  Pa.,  has  given  a  graphic  account 
(published  elsewhere)  of  the  destruction  by  Sparrows  of  the  nest  and 
young  of  a  Warbling  Vireo  ;  and  the  following  notes  relating  to  other 
vireos  were  received  recently  from  George  11.  Berry,  of  North  Liver- 
more,  Me. : 

At  Holyoke,  Mass.,  on  June  5,  1884,  I  found  a  set  of  eggs  of  the  White-Eyed  vireo, 
and  also  another  set  begun  -with  two  eggs.  Ou  June  7  this  last  nest  was  forsaken, 
aud  m  a  box  in  the  tree  two  pairs  of  English  Sparrows  were  building  their  nests.  On 
June  8  I  saw  a  tight  between  a  i)air  of  birds,  but  could  not  tell  what  they  were,  so 
tired  and  shot  them.  One  was  a  female  English  Sparrow,  the  other  a  male  White- 
eyed  Vireo.  On  Juno  12  I  found  an  English  Sparrow  appropriating  the  nest  of  a 
viieo,  and  carrying  away  to  her  own  nest  the  material  of  which  it  wa^s  composed.  On 
the  14th  of  June  I  found  two  empty  vireos'  nests,  partially  destroyed,  probably  by 
either  the  English  Sparrow  or  Kingbird. 

RELATION  OF  THE  SPARROW  TO  OTHER  BIRDS  UNDER  SUCH  CONDI- 
TIONS THAT  THE  QUESTION  OF  NESTING  HAS  NO  DIRECT  INFLU- 
ENCE. 

Nearly  all  the  species  already  mentioned  have  occasional  encounters 
with  the  Sparrow,  even  at  times  when  all  have  good  nesting  places; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  ill  feeling  which  prompts  these  quarrels  was 
originally  engendered  by  conflicts  over  nests  or  nesting  places.  There 
are  many  species,  however,  which  appear  to  be  very  unfavorably  affected 
by  the  presence  of  the  Sparrow,  yet  which  do  not  seem  to  come  in  con- 
flict at  all  as  regards  nesting  places.  In  some  cases  the  trouble  may  be 
caused  by  competition  for  food,  but  in  very  many  cases  it  is  dififlcult  to 
account  for  the  quarrel  except  on  the  ground  that  one  of  the  combat- 
ants is  naturally  pugnacious  and  has  made  an  unprovoked  attack  on 
the  other. 
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EXGLISII   SPARllUW   VCrSUS  CHIPPING   SPAUKOW. 

One  of  the  birds  wliicli  suflers  most  is  the  Chipping  Sparrow  {8pizeUa 
sociaUs),  which  in  some  localities  seems  to  have  been  driven  completely 
away  by  its  foreign  relative. 

Natnrally  coiiiidiiig  in  its  disposition,  it  was  accustomed  before  the 
advent  of  the  English  Sparrow  to  pick  u[)  the  crumbs  about  our  door- 
yards  and  to  build  its  little  hair-lined  nest  in  the  rose  and  lilac  bushes 
under  our  windows.  But  already  this  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  most 
towns  and  cities,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the 
English  Sparrow  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  change. 

More  than  seventy  observers  testify  to  the  attacks  on  the  "  Chippy," 
and  but  two  reports  have  been  received  which  mention  even  partial 
success  in  resisting. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Sharp,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  writes: 

I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  the  English  Sparrows  since  they  first  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  my  place,  in  Kent  County,  Md.  1  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  little  wrens, 
martins,  and  Honse  Sparrows,  as  we  call  them  (S.  socialis),  and  felt  an  interest  in 
them.  Having  martin  boxes  near  the  house,  as  well  as  boxes  for  the  Wrens  and  Blue- 
birds, I  had  a  good  chance  to  watch  the  new-comers,  and  can  say  without  hesitation 
that  I  think  they  are  the  greatest  nuisance  ever  introduced  in  our  country.  Notwith- 
standing I  have  been  for  years  shooting  them  whenever  I  can  get  a  chance,  they  have 
nearly  exterminated  the  Wrens  nnd  Sparrows,  and  lessened  the  number  of  Martins 
and  Bluebirds.  The  young  Wrens,  Sparrows,  and  Bluebirds  are  destroyed  as  soon  as 
they  are  hatched.  While  the  parents  are  looking  for  food,  the  English  Sparrows  will 
go  to  the  boxes  and  pull  out  the  young,  featherless  birds  and  kill  them.  With  the 
House  [Chipping]  Sparrow  I  have  known  them  not  only  to  kill  the  young  the  first  day 
they  were  hatched,  but  to  tear  up  the  nests  in  a  few  minutes.  For  years  I  have 
encouraged  the  little  Chippy  to  build  her  nest  in  my  honeysuckle,  but  last  year  I  had 
not  a  single  nest  near  the  house.  I -had  two  in  1885,  and  tried  every  way  to  protect 
them,  but  the  young  were  destroyed  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  the  nests  were  torn  to 
pieces.     (February  IG,  1867.) 

F.  E.  Welsh,  of  Phiiadelphia,  Pa.,  writes  : 

On  the  17th  instant,  I  noticed  five  Euglish  Sparrows  pecking  at  a  young  Chipping 
Sparrow.  The  latter  was  able  to  fiy  (as  I  subsequently  ascertained)  about  twenty 
yards  at  a  time.  The  Chipping  Sparrow  w  ould  offer  a  feeble  resistance  and  then  fiy 
two  or  three  feet.  Tiie  English  Sparrows  would  follow  and  take  turns  in  pecking  at 
it.  They  had  pulled  out  about  one-third  of  the  feathers  on  its  head,  which  was  bleed- 
ing slightly.  There  was  also  a  small  bare  place  on  its  back.  The  Chippie  invariably 
faced  its  enemies  until  he  had  received  several  pecks  and  then  flew  ofi:'  to  one  side. 
Many  other  English  Sparrows  were  in  the  trees  near  by,  but  took  no  notice  of  the 
affair.  As  soon  as  I  w^ent  np  to  the  young  bird  the  parents  came  fluttering  round, 
probably  attracted  by  its  cry.  While  the  English  Sparrows  were  about  I  did  not  hear 
a  sound  from  it.  Another  young  Chippie,  about  fifteen  yards  oft;  had  nearly  all  of  its 
head  feathers  and  a  few  of  its  body  feathers  pulled  out.     (August  9,  1887.) 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  after  such  treatment  as  this  the  Chipping 
Sparrow  is  not  as  abundant  as  formerly  about  our  houses  and  gardens 

THE   SPARROW  "MOBBING"  OTHER   BIRDS. 

The  Eobiu  is  often  attacked  and  robbed  of  his  food  by  the  enterprising. 
Sparrow,  as  is  shown  by  the  testim  ny  of  many  witnesses. 
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Cbailes  B.  Fuller,  of  Portland,  Me.,  writes: 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  Sparrow  follow  the  Robins  and  rob  them  of  siicli  food  as 
they  unearthed;  can  not  say  what  the  food  was.  (May  31,  1884.  Present  ten  years 
or  more. ) 

Dr.  F.  H.  Kimball,  of  Rockford,  111.,  writes  : 

I  have  seen  the  Robin  more  frequently  molested  by  the  Sparrow  than  any  other  bird, 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  being  driven  from  its  food  or  having  its  food  stolen.  (September 
28,  1886.     Present  about  eight  years.) 

A.  C.  White,  of  Jefferson,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  writes  : 

I  have  observed  that  it  follows  Robins  and  Bluebirds  and  takes  from  them  worms 
and  insects  which  they  tind.     (September  3,  1886.     Present  about  seven  years. ) 

Sometimes  the  attack  is  entirely  unprovoked  and  without  any  appar- 
ent object,  as  in  the  following  case  sent  by  W.  J.  IS".  Osterbaut,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  T. : 

March  30,  1884,  heard  a  Robin  for  the  first  time  caroling  bis  morning  song  in  a  pine 
tree  near  the  house.  I  went  out  to  watch  him,  and  had  not  been  standing  long  watch- 
ing him  when  at  least  a  dozen  Sparrows  flew  up  into  the  tree  and  pitched  into  him. 
Poor  Robin  was  driven  from  tree  to  tree  and  badly  whipped.  There  were  no  nesls  of 
the  Sparrows  near  and  they  evidently  fought  the  Robin,  who  was  peaceably  enjoying 
himself,  from  pure  hatred  of  auy  iutruder.  Isuch  instances  are  inuumerable  and  are 
constantly  occurring.  The  Robiu  referred  to  in  this  instance  disappeared  and  I  have 
not  seen  him  since.     (April,  1886.) 

K"ative  birds  arc  frequently  driven  away  or  "crowded  out"  without 
auy  actual  attack,  the  Sparrows  simply  following  them  about  and  threat- 
ening them  until  they  become  uneasy  and  leave. 

The  reader  should  turn  to  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Olive  Thome  Miller, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  read  her  account  of  this  method,  which  has  been 
termed  '^  mobbing."  Similar  testimony  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  other  places  among  the  evidence.  Even  the 
Kingbird  is  thus  "mobbed"  and  sometimes  is  actually  attacked. 

George  B.  Holmes,  of  Fernwood,  Cook  County,  111.,  writes : 

I  have  known  Sparrows  to  challenge  a  Kingbird,  but  they  were  always  whipped. 
(August  27,  183G.     Present  about  five  years.) 

William  F.  Doerteubach,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  writes : 

In  July,  1883,  a  Kingbird  was  attacked  by  two  English  Sparrows,  but  he  resisted 
and  finally  drove  them  off.  In  about  oue  minute,  however,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
dozen  or  more  Sparrows  from  different  points.  He  ili^w  straight  up  into  the  air  for 
about  one  hundred  feet  and  then  swiftly  to  the  southward.  This  happened  in  front 
of  my  bouse.    (November  8, 1886.    Present  about  thirteen  years.) 

The  list  of  species  actually  attacked,  without  regard  to  nesting  con- 
troversies, is  a  very  considerable  oue,  but  we  shall  only  mention  a  few. 
Owen  Durfee,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

I  saw  a  pair  of  Golden-crested  Kinglets,  November  19,  1883,  and  when  first  seen 
about  two  dozen  English  Sparrows  were  attacking  them. 

P.  B.  Loomis,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  writes : 

My  carpenter,  a  man  of  veracity  and  close  observation,  says  he  has  seen  it  kill  our 
smaller  song  sparrows.     (July  20,  1884.     Present  about  eight  years.) 
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Dr.  Edgar  A.  Mearus,  of  Iligblancl  Falls,  Orauge  County,  N.  Y. 
writes : 

It  frequeutly  attacks  and  drives  away  the  native  birds.  It  has  been  seen  to  kill 
a  Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker  in  a  back  yard  at  32  Park  avenue,  New  York  City,  and 
also  a  Robin  in  Washington  Siiuare,  New  York  City.     (February  27,  1884.) 

J.  Percy  Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  writes  : 

*  *  *  The  Sparrow  is  certainly  very  pugnacious,  and  I  have  often  seen  it  attack 
and  chase  even  such  a  large  bird  as  the  domestic  pigeon  (October  13,  1885);  and  in 
July,  1883,  two  were  seen  to  attack  and  put  to  liight  a  Crow.  I  have  also  seen  them 
attack  the  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird  (September  10,  1884)  and  Chipping  Sparrow 
(October  7,  188">).     (October  15,  1885.     Present  nineteen  years  or  more.) 

Heury  Stewart,  ofHackensack,  IST.  J.,  writes : 

It  attacks  my  young  cliickens  and  drives  them  from  their  food.  (February  5,  1884. 
Px'escut  about  fourteen  years.) 

SUMMARY   OF   THE   QUESTION   OF    SPARROW   VerSUS   NATIVE  BIRDS. 

The  foregoing  examples  of  evidence  have  been  taken  exclusively  from 
original  contributions,  although  numerous  equally  strong  testimonials 
will  be  found  among  the  material  reprinted  from  various  publications 
and  from  both  American  and  foreign  sources.  Tliere  seems,  then,  to  be 
no  possible  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  Sparrow  exercises  an 
important  and  most  harmful  influence  on  our  native  birds.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  in  all  cases  where  native  birds  have  become  less  abundant, 
or  have  entirely  disappeared  from  town  or  farm,  the  Sparrow  is  the 
cause.  Ou  the  contrary,  we  know  positively  that  there  have  been 
marked  changes  in  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  birds  visiting  certain  dis- 
tricts, under  such  circumstances  that  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  these 
changes  to  the  influence  of  the  Sparrow.  The  settlementof  a  country  fre- 
quently causes  great  changes  in  its  bird  life.  The  rapid  growth  of  towns 
and  cities,  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  parks  and  gardens,  has 
done  much  to  diminish  the  number  of  birds.  Cats,  small  boys,  feather 
hunters,  and  similar  agencies  have  aided  in  the  war  of  extermination. 
The  Bobolink  breeds  much  less  abundantly  in  New  England  now  than 
it  did  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  this  is  well  known  to  be  due  partly  to 
the  introduction  of  mowing  machines  and  the  cutting  of  hay  much  ear- 
lier in  the  season  than  formerly,  and  partly  to  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  the  species  during  its  migrations.  But  the  fact  that  all  disappear- 
ances of  nativ^e  birds  from  town  or  country  can  not  be  charged  to  the 
Spairow  in  no  way  lessens  its  responsibility  for  such  changes  as  it  un- 
questionably has  caused. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  most  stalwart  champions  of  our  native 
birds  are  not  altogether  free  from  blame  for  their  partial  disappearance. 
In  how  many  cities  of  the  Union  were  native  birds  carefully  protected 
and  encouraged  to  build  their  nests  before  the  introduction  of  the  Spar- 
row? It  is  certain  that  in  many  cities  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
boxes  were  provided  for  the  introduced  Sparrows,  where  scarcely  a 
dozen  had  been  given  to  native  birds. 
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lu  many  cases  this  superabundance  of  nesting  places  so  suddenly  pro. 
vided  will  account  for  the  actual  increase  of  native  birds  in  spite  of  tbe 
presence  of  tbe  Sparrows;  and  sucb  cases  bave  naturally  misled  many 
candid  observers,  wbo  recognized  tbe  facts  witbout  considering  all  tbe 
conditions.  As  bearing  on  tbis  point  we  cite  a  part  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen's 
remarks  before  tbe  Nuttall  Ornitbological  Ckib,  at  a  meeting  beld  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  early  in  1878.  All  of  Dr.  Allen's  remarks  were  of 
great  interest  and  value,  and  sbould  be  read  witl;  care  by  every  one 
interested  in  tbe  Sj)arrow  question.  We  quote  bere  from  the  report 
printed  in  tbe  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  Marcb  10,  1878,  but  select 
only  tbe  parts  referring  to  the  Sparrow's  relations  to  native  birds  : 

Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  stated  that  altliongli  lie  had  hitherto  purposely  kept  oat  of  the 
Sparrow  conti'oversy,  it  had  not  been  from  any  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject.  He 
had  believed  the  question  to  be  not  so  one-sided  as  many  have  assumed — that  the 
Sparrows  are  not  quite  such  unmitigated  pests  as  they  have  sometimes  beeu  rei)resented 
to  be,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  so  unalloyed  a  benefaction  as  some  have  claimed. 
While  they  have  some  good  points,  they  are  certainly  not  lacking  in  bad  ones.  Before 
taking  sides  on  a  question  of  so  much  importance,  he  had  waited  for  the  accumulation  of 
evidence  ;  in  other  words,  till  the  Sparrows  had  so  increased  in  numbers  that  our 
knowledge  of  their  proclivities  would  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  results  of  an  ex- 
periment that  at  lirst  seemed  praiseworthy.  The  Sparrows,  it  is  true,  came  to  us 
with  a  bad  name,  and  many  a  wise  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  had  warned 
us  of  the  consequences  of  what  they  had  termed  an  act  of  folly,  *  *  '  Having 
had  his  attention  called  of  late  rather  strongly  to  the  subject,  Mr.  Allen  had  been  led 
not  only  to  collect  his  own  observations  on  this  subject,  but  to  seek  information 
from  localities  beyond  his  own  immediate  vicinity ;  and  on  weighing  the  evidence 
had  beeu  rather  surprised  at  the  preponderance  of  facts  unfavorable  to  the  Spar- 
rows:    *     *     * 

The  destruction  of  a  few  caterpillars  he  regarded  as  almost  the  sole  good  that  can 
be  adduced  in  their  favor.  Their  xireseuce  in  small  numbers,  and  especially  in  win- 
ter, is  indeed  cheery  and  pleasant;  but,  when  in  force,  their  harsh  chatter  becomes 
a  positive  nuisance,  and  even  in  summer  renders  the  notes  of  other  birds  singing  in 
neighboring  trees  almost  indistinguishable.  In  regard  to  the  unfavorable  side  of  the 
score,  the  list  of  charges  is  a  long  one,  and  the  greater  part  are  too  well  attested  to 
admit  of  reasonable  doubt. 

First  in  the  list  is  their  unfavorable  iniiuence  upon  our  native  birds.  Ordinarily, 
so  far  as  his  observations  extend,  he  believed  that  they  were  not  violently  aggressive, 
but  readily  became  so  whenever  there  was  a  coullist  of  interest  and  occasionally-with- 
out  i)rovocation.  The  little  Chipping  Sparrows  commonly  associate  with  them  on 
terms  of  intimacy  and  harmony,  and  rarely  had  he  seen  them  pursue  or  attack  other 
birds  when  meeting  with  them  at  a  distance  from  their  own  domiciles.  But  that 
they  do,  by  their  abundance  and  petulance,  tend  to  crowd  out  and  supplant  our 
native  birds  seems  nearly  un(£uestiouable,  since  the  latter  disai)pear  wherever  the 
House  Sparrows  become  abundant.  Upon  such  species  as  have  a  preference  for  nest- 
in"'  sites  similar  to  their  own,  they  do  exert,  however,  a  most  positive  iniiuence. 
These  are  Bluebirds,  White-bellied  Swallows,  Turple  Marlins,  and  Wrens— birds  of 
attractive  ways,  agreeable  notes,  and  highly  insectivorous  in  their  diet.  When  the 
Sparrows  were  first  introduced  into  Cambridge,  probably  at  least  a  dozen  bird-houses 
were  put  up  to  each  pair  of  Sparrows.  The  result  was  that  the  native  species  just 
mentioned  found-abundant  nesting  places,  and  at  once  became  more  numerous  than 
formerly.  As  the  Sparrows  rapidly  Increased,  they  very  naturally  possessed  them- 
Bclves  of  the  bird  boxes  and  forced  their  former  occupants  elsewhere.     He  cited  the 
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following  instances  as  having  fallen  under  his  observation :  Three  years  ago  no  less 
than  three  pairs  of  Wrens  and  as  many  pairs  each  of  Bluebirds  and  White-bellied 
Swallows  raised  their  young  iu  boxes  in  sight  of  his  windows.  The  following  year 
about  one-half  disappeared,  and  last  year  not  one  of  these  nine  pairs  of  native  birds 
had  a  representative  left  within  this  small  area.  Not  that  all  the  boxes  were  occupied 
by  the  Sparrows,  but  they  claimed  possession  of  all,  and  by  force  of  numbers  re- 
tained it.  In  most  cases  the  former  occupants,  finding  their  homes  already  in  the 
possession  of  their  enemies,  appeared  to  make  no  struggle  to  regain  them,  a  recon- 
naissance of  the  field  apparently  satisfying  them  of  the  hopelessness  of  any  such 
attempt;  in  other  cases  they  were  not  given  up  without  long  and  and  hard-fought 
battles.  On  inquiry  he  found  that  similar  incidents  have  been  observed  in  neigh- 
boring parts  of  Cambridge.  Besides  this,  instances  of  uncalled-for  aggression  had 
come  to  his  notice,  one  of  which  he  himself  had  observed.  Last  year  a  colony  of 
Sparrows,  not  content  with  three  times  as  many  boxes  as  they  had  use  for — to  gain 
possession  of  which  they  had  dispossessed  wrens  and  swallows — attacked  a  pair  of 
Robins  that  very  unwisely,  as  it  proved,  had  chosen  a  nesting  site  in  an  elm  close  to 
this  pugnacious  colony,  by  which  they  were  so  persistently  harassed  that  they  had  to 
abandon  their  completed  nest  and  its,  to  them,  iirecious  contents. 

One  error  into  which  many  observers  who  are  not  ornithologists  have 
fallen  lies  ia  the  fiiilure  to  discriminate  between  the  abundance  of  birds 
in  towns  and  cities  in  time  of  migration  and  in  the  breeding  season. 
Thus  such  a  visitor  to  the  national  capital  during  the  first  week  in 
April,  1887,  would  have  been  struck  at  once  with  the  number  of  Kobins 
in  all  the  parks,  and  might  have  come  to  the  hasty  conclusion  that  there- 
fore the  English  Sparrow  had  no  serious  influence  on  them. 

There  were  undoubtedly  many  thousands  of  Bobius  in  the  city  of 
Washington  at  that  time.  On  the  grass  ground  in  front  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  on  the  lawns  of  the  Capitol,  and  in  many  of  the  other 
parks,  hundreds  were  in  sight  at  once,  and  they  seldom  appeared  to  be 
molested  by  the  Sparrows.  But  no  sooner  had  these  migrating  flocks 
passed  northward  and  the  intending  settlers  arrived  in  smaller  num- 
bers from  the  South  than  the  Sparrows  began  to  show  their  natural 
disposition,  and,  as  a  result,  the  Robins  which  remained  and  nested  in 
the  beautiful  parks,  numbering  hundreds  of  acres,  probably  did  not 
average  one  pair  to  every  ten  acres  of  suitable  ground. 

One  other  egregious  blunder,  for  which  there  is  still  less  excuse,  is 
the  claim  so  often  put  forward  that  in  other  countries,  notably  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  the  Sparrows  live  in  peace  with  all  birds,  whereas 
if  they  were  the  terrible  foes  represented  they  would  have  expelled  all 
these  birds  long  ago.  In  general,  such  statements  may  be  set  down 
at  once  as  totally  untrue  as  regards  the  facts.  The  Sparrow  in  Europe 
is  very  much  the  same  bird  as  in  the  United  States,  certainly  no  bet- 
ter. And  wherever  there  is  any  marked  difference  in  habits  such  a  dif- 
ference is  usually  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  ex- 
istence are  entirely  unlike.     On  this  point  Dr.  Elliott  Coues  says : 

In  Europe  these  birds  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  natural  fauna  of  the  country. 
They  are  not,  as  I  understand,  petted,  pampered,  and  seduously  protected  from  their 
natural  enemies,  as  they  are  here.     They  shift  for  themselves,  find  certain  souxces  of 
8404— Bull.  1 7 
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food  supply,  have  a  fair  share  of  natural  euemies,  and  are  kept  witliLu  due  bounds  of 
multiplication  by  natural  causes;  so  that  the  "  balance  of  power,"  to  use  a  political 
phrase,  adjusts  itself.  In  short,  they  liave  their  useful  part  to  play,  and  they  play  it ; 
they  have  their  natural  checks,  and  their  increase  is  naturally  checked.  (American 
Naturalist,  Vol.  XII,  p.  .500,  Aug.,  1878.) 

In  inauy  parts  of  Europe  bounties  Lave  been  paid  on  the  Sparrow 
from  time  to  time  for  centuries,  and  today  in  many  sections  of  England 
the  farmers  are  fighting  this  pest  as  bitterly  as  in  any  section  of  the  New 
World.  If  any  one  doubts  that  the  Sparrow  attacks  other  biids  in 
Europe,  let  him  turn  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  select  commit- 
tee of  the  British  Parliament  in  1873,  and  read  the  statements  which 
support  the  testimony  of  Col.  Champion  Eussell  with  regard  to  the 
relations  of  the  Sparrow  and  the  martin.  His  conclusion  is,  "  If  peo- 
ple will  neither  protect  the  martins  from  the  Sparrows  nor  kt  them 
build  near  their  doors  and  windows  for  protection,  we  shall  lose  these 
beautiful  and  most  useful  birds;  indeed,  we  are  losing  them  fast.  Un- 
like most  other  birds,  they  will  not  make  their  nests  far  from  our  dwell- 
ings ;  if  not  allowed  to  build  there,  they  disappear." 


RELATION  or  THE  SPAEKOW  TO  INSECTS. 

GENERAL   SUiVOIARY   OF   EVIDENCE. 

The  vexed  question  of  the  insect-eating  habits  of  the  Sparrow  is  one 
of  the  most  important  ones  to  be  decided,  and  on  the  decision  many 
persons  would  rest  their  arguments  for  or  against  the  bird. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Sparrow  is  decidedly  injurious  to  grain, 
seeds  of  various  kinds,  and  fruit ;  that  it  causes  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  native  birds  in  gardens  and  on  farms,  as  well  as  in  cities  and 
towns ;  and  that  it  is  a  serious  nuisance  in  many  ways.  But,  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  it  habitually  consumes  large  numbers  of  injurious  in- 
sects, there  might  still  be  some  ground  for  continuing  to  protect  it,  or 
at  least  for  refraining  from  its  wholesale  destruction. 

In  the  effort  to  obtain  sufficient  evidence  to  settle  this  question  no 
trouble  has  been  spared,  and  every  scrap  of  testimony  submitted  has 
been  carefully  considered. 

Particular  pains  have  been  taken  to  obtain  every  possible  fact  favor- 
able to  the  bird,  and  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  exclude  no 
item  of  this  kind,  while  in  doubtful  cases  the  Sparrow  has  always  been 
given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Yet,  unfortunately  for  this  bird,  the 
result  shows  plainly  that  it  is  not  a  habitual  insect-eater,  that  it  does 
not  prefer  insect  food,  and  that  it  seldom  produces  any  perceptible 
effect  on  the  numbers  of  any  species  of  injurious  insect. 

We  are  well  aware  that  these  conclusions  will  be  questioned  by  some 
friends  of  the  bird,  either  too  busy  or  too  prejudiced  to  examine  the 
evidence  for  themselves,  but  we  believe  that  no  candid  person  can  ex- 
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amine  carefully  all  the  evidence  printed  herewith  and  fall  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  of  the  verdict.  Much  favorable  evidence  has  been 
submitted,  and  it  leaves  no  doubt  that  Sparrows  generally  carry  some 
insects  to  their  young;  that  the  youug  after  leaving  the  nest  continue 
to  eat  insects  for  a  time,  and  occasionally  even  when  fully  adult.  In- 
stances are  given  where  the  Sparrow  has  done  good  service  by  destroy- 
ing large  numbers  of  the  army- worm,  cabbage-worm,  canker-worm  and 
other  span-worms,  as  well  as  grasshoppers,  and  some  other  insects;  but 
these  are  exceptional  cases,  readily  accounted  for  when  all  the  circum- 
stances are  known,  and  showing,  in  most  instances,  not  that  the  Spar- 
row is  habitually  insectivorous,  but  that  it  follows  the  rule  which  Prof. 
S.  A.  Forbes  has  indicated  for  many  other  seed-eaters,  viz,  that  wheu 
suitable  insects  are  extraordinarily  abundant  these  birds  substitute  in- 
sect food  to  some  extent  for  their  more  natural  diet  of  seed  and  graiu. 

Except  when  feeding  the  young.  Sparrows  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  any  habit  in  relation  to  insects.  Certain  individuals  may  acquire 
a  taste  for  certain  insects,  or  even  for  insects  in  general,  and  many 
Sparrows  seem  to  delight  in  chasing  large  winged  insects,  such  as  but- 
terflies, grasshoppers,  and  cicadas,  and  when  their  clumsy  efforts  in 
this  direction  are  successful  they  usually,  though  not  always,  eat  or 
take  to  their  young  the  insects  captured ;  but  as  a  rule  adulfc  Sparrows 
which  are  not  feeding  young  do  not  hunt  for  insects,  and  if  they  catch 
them  at  all,  it  is  only  because  they  chance  to  come  in  their  way  while 
seeking  other  food. 

The  following  facts  should  be  borne  constantly  in  mind  while  study- 
ing this  question.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  beneficial  as  well 
as  injurious  insects,  and  the  Sparrow  does  not  appear  to  discriminate 
between  them. 

Again,  the  injurious  insects,  such  as  span-worms  and  smooth  cater- 
pillars, which  the  Sparrow  sometimes  destroys  in  numbers,  are  pre- 
cisely such  insects  as  are  always  acceptable  to  other  birds ;  while  there 
are  many  other  injurious  insects,  such  as  hairy  caterpillars,  which  the 
Sparrow  never  touches,  but  which  some  other  common  birds  devour 
greedily.  As  almost  all  these  native  birds  have  been  lessened  in  num- 
bers, or  entirely  driven  away  from  places  where  Sparrows  are  abundant, 
the  bearing  of  these  facts  is  obvious. 

Finally,  there  is  no  species  of  injurious  insect  that  the  Sparrow  has 
been  known  to  destroy,  even  in  small  numbers,  which  is  not  much  oftener 
devoured  by  native  birds.  Thus  the  Sparrow  does  no  kind  of  beneficial 
work  as  an  insect  destroyer  which  would  not  be  much  better  done  by 
native  birds;  while  its  presence  prevents  other  birds  from  accomplish- 
ing many  kinds  of  work  which  the  Sparrow  does  not  undertake  at  all. 

The  reply  so  often  made  to  this  argument,  namely,  that  native  birds 
never  would  stay  in  towns  as  the  Sparrow  does,  shows  the  most  pitiable 
ignorance  of  facts.  In  most  towns  where  there  is  vegetation  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  insects,  native  birds  are  sure  to  be  found  unless  drivea 
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away  by  tlie  Sparrows.  If  tUere  be  but  one  or  two  trees  in  the  heart  of 
a  city,  there  is  no  need  to  depend  upon  birds,  native  or  imported,  to 
keep  them  free  from  insects ;  if  there  are  many  trees,  then  many  native 
birds  will  nest  there  if  they  are  properly  encouraged.  Had  oue-tenth 
the  care  been  devoted  to  native  birds  in  Boston,  Thiladelphia,  and  Kew 
York  that  was  wasted  on  the  imported  Sparrows,  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  span-worm  would  ever  have  stripped  the  trees  in  those  cities,  or  that 
the  hairy  larva  of  the  tussock-moth,  or  the  equally  destructive  web- 
worm,  would  have  followed  when  the  span-worm  was  lessened  in  num- 
bers. 

That  the  steady  and  alarming  increase  of  these  hairy  worms  is  largely, 
if  not  mainly,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Sparrow  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  better  birds  is  not  open  to  doubt.  The  testimony  of  Prof. 
O.  V.  Eiley,  Entom  ologist  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  of 
Prof.  J.  A.  Liutner,  State  Entomologist  of  New  York;  and  of  Dr.  John 
L.  LeConte,  of  Philadelphia,  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  A  part  of  this 
testimony  is  given  a  few  pages  further  on,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
found  in  Professor  Riley's  report  which  follows. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  this  discussion,  it  will  be  well,  as 
under  previous  sections  of  this  Bulletin,  to  give  a  brief  r6sum6  of  the 
evidence  collected,  and  on  which  the  conclusions  as  regards  the  Spar- 
row's relations  to  insects  are  based. 

This  evidence  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes: 

I.  Evidence  derived  mainly  from  study  of  the  contents  of  Sparrows' 
stomacbs. 

II.  Evidence  derived  mainly  from  observation  of  the  bird,  without 
subsequent  examination  of  the  stomach. 

EVIDENCE  DERIVED  FROiM   STUDY  OF   THE   CONTENTS    OF  SPARROWS'  STOMACHS. 

Under  this  head  is  included  all  available  published  data  derived  from 
dissection  in  both  Europe  and  America,  and  representing  in  all  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  stomachs. 

Of  this  number,  about  eleven  hundred  are  from  European  sources  and 
the  remainder  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  data  relating  to  upward  of  five  hundred  stomachs  examined  at 
the  Department  during  the  past  year,  very  few  of  these  records  are  as 
complete  as  could  be  desired,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  tabu- 
late the  results  of  all  the  dissections,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  among 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  stomachs  only  three  hundred 
and  forty-five,  or  about  14  per  cent.,  showed  any  insect  remains.  In  the 
case  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  stomachs  examined  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  all  necessary  data  were  obtainable  and  the  results 
have  been  carefully  tabulated.  The  insect  remains  contained  in  these 
stomachs  were  critically  examined  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  C.  Y. 
Eiley,  who  has  kindly  prepared  a  report  upon  the  subject,  and  has  added 
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thereto  the  results  of  his  study  of  published  data  of  other  dissections  and 
of  his  own  large  exiierience  with  the  Sparrow. 

This  valuable  report  of  Professor  Eiley  covers  the  ground  so  thor- 
oughly, that  there  is  no  excuse  for  our  entering  into  any  extended  dis- 
cussion of  the  facts  brought  out  by  these  dissections,  and  we  shall  merely 
touch  on  one  or  two  points  to  give  emphasis  to  some  of  our  remarks 
later. 

EVIDENCE   DERIVED   FlIOM   OBSERVATION   OF   THE   BIRD. 

That  part  of  the  testimony  which  is  based  mainly  on  observation, 
with  only  an  occasional  dissection,  is  much  less  positive  as  a  whole  than 
that  based  solely  on  dissection;  but  some  parts  of  it  are  extremely  val- 
uable nevertheless. 

In  reply  to  the  schedule  questions  sent  out,  and  by  subsequent  cor- 
respondence with  all  persons  willing  to  contribute  information,  reports 
were  received  from  live  hundred  and  ninety-one  persons.  The  contents 
of  these  reports  may  be  roughly  classified  as  follows : 

Mainly  favorable  to  tlie  Sparrow 267 

Maiuly  unfavorable  to  the  Sparrow 138 

About  equally  divided 60 

Indefinite,  or  of  no  practical  value 126 

Total 591 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  reports  counted  of  no  practical 
value,  seventy-eight  consist  simply  of  the  statement  tliat  the  Sparrow 
eats  insects  only  when  forced  to  do  so  by  the  absence  of  other  food. 

As  a  majority  of  all  observers  were  naturally  unable  to  discriminate 
between  injurious  and  beneficial  insects,  all  reports  which  credit  the 
Sparrow  with  eating  insects  of  any  land  have  been  considered  (in  this 
^wmmwcy)  favorable  to  the  Sparrow,  though,  in  view  of  Professor  Eiley's 
examination  of  insects  actually  eaten,  this  is  far  from  being  really  the 
case. 

The  following  table  shows  the  insects  which  the  Sparrow  is  said  to 
eat  and  the  number  of  observers  reporting  each  insect.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  single  reports  on  six  or  seven  species,  it  does  not  record  re- 
sults of  dissection,  but  merely  the  observations  of  those  who  report 
having  seen  the  Sparrow  taking  insects  for  itself  or  young.  In  this 
list  there  are  no  repetitions,  that  is,  the  same  insect  is  not  entered  in 
two  separate  categories.  For  example  "worms,"  fifty-six  reports,  does 
not  include  cut-worms,  canker-worms,  earth-worms,  etc.,  which  are  re- 
corded just  as  reported. 
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List  of  insects  said  to  be  eaten  htj  the  Sparrow. 


Kind  of  insect. 


Ants  : 

Kcd 

AVinged 

Kind  not  specified 

Ants-eggs 

Aphidoe 

Apple-tree  ■worms -■■  ■ 

Army-worm 

Bag-worm 

lieetlo: 

Tigrr  ( Cicindela) 

Goldsmith 

r.eellea  :  Kind  not  specified' . . 

Blowfly 

Bot-fly 

Borers 

r.ullalo  moth - 

Bugs  : 

From  elm  bai  k 

From  cherry  troc 

Kind  not  specified 

Butterfly  (turiius) 

Butterfly : 

Vanessa 

TcUow 

Butterflies,  kind  not  specified 

Butterfly  larviB • 

Cabbage-butterfly 

Cabbage-moth 

Cabbage-worma 

Canker-worm 

Ca  rabidce 

Carabid  larvaj 

Caterpillar  : 

Fall 

Grapc-vino ■ 

Smooth 

Tent 

Tree 

Kind  not  specified 

Cherry -tree  worms 

Chinch-bug 

Clear-winged  flies  from  grape. 
Cicada: 

yovonteen-year 

Kind  not  specified 

CoceineUidce 

Codling-worm 

Codling-moth 

Coleoplera  (larva) 

Crickets 

Curculio  of  plum 

Currant  moth 

Currant  worm 

Cutworm : 

Bronzy 

Kind  not  specified 

Dragon -flies 

Dung-insects 

Earthworms 

Flea-bugs 

Flies : 

Horse 

House 

Stable 

Small,  black 

Kind  not  specified 


Kind  of  insect. 


Gnats 

Grasshoppers,  kind  not  specified 

Grubs  oriarvte,  kind  not  specified.. - 

Harpal-us  vagans 

Honey  bees 

Hyphantria  (moth) 

Ilyphantria  (larva) 

Ichneumon  flies 

Insects : 

On  maples 

On  trees 

lu  wheat 

Kind  not  specified 

Insect  eggs 

June-bug 

June-bug  (larva) 

Katydid 

Larvso  of— 

H  ouse-fly 

Stable-fly 

Various  flies 

Moths 

Leaf -rollers  of  plum 

Leaf-rollers,  kind  not  specified 

Locusts 

Maggots  from  dead  animal 

May-bug 

May-bug  larvre 

May-flies 

Measuring-worms 

Measuring- worm  moth 

Melon  bugs  of  all  kinds 

Mosquito 

Moth,  luna 

Moth,  Cecropia 

Moths  or  millers,  kind  not  specified  . 

Muscidce • 

Orgyia  (moth) 

Orgyia  (larv£e) 

Orthoptera 

Potato-bug 

Potato-bug  larva 

Eose-bug 

Bose-slu  gs 

Scale  insects 

Slugs 

Sphinx  Carolina 

Spiders,  kind  not  specified 

Squash-bugs 

Tobacco-worm 

Tree-lice 

Wasp 

"Weevils 

W  hite-ant  s  (Termes) : 

Worms  on — 

Fruit-trees 

Elm 

Linden 

Maple 

Pear-tree 

Worms : 

Red 

Small  green 

Tree 

Kinds  not  specified 


lu  tbis  list  there  tire  .a  dozen  or  more  items  which  are  conspicuous 
from  the  number  of  witnesses  reporting  them.  Thus  army-worms, 
canker-worms,  and  cabbage-worms  aggregate  seventy- four  reports; 
caterpillars  alone  are  mentioned  in  sixty-four  reports,  and  "  worms," 
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many  of  whicli  are  undoubtedly  caterpillars,  in  eigUty-eiglit  more.  Fifty 
observers  speak  of  grubs  or  larvjB;  fifty-two  of  grasshoppers;  and  then 
we  have  moths, millers,  and  butterflies  with  fifty-nine;  flies,  thirty-two, 
beetles,  twenty-seven,  and  spiders,  twenty-six;  while,  lastly,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  reports  state  that  the  Sparrow  eats  "insects,"  but 
fail  to  specify  the  kinds. 

Unquestionably  the  information  in  many  of  these  reports  is  of  little 
consequence.  It  is  assumed  to  be  in  most  cases  the  result  of  personal 
observation,  but  many  of  the  rei)orts  contain  internal  evidence  that  the 
information  is  derived  from  other  sources,  while  still  others  appear  to  be 
hasty  inferences  from  entirely  insufiicient  data.  But  the  same  might 
be  said  for  many  of  the  reports  relating  to  the  Sparrow's  relations  to  na- 
tive birds,  with  the  difierence,  however,  that  the  names  and  habits  of 
insects  are  less  commonly  known  than  those  of  birds,  while  the  small 
size  of  many  insects  is  apt  to  lead  a  careless  observer  to  believe  that 
the  Sparrow,  when  searching  on  the  ground  and  picking  up  anything 
too  small  to  be  readily  seen,  is  always  eating  insects. 

ARGUMENT   FROM   ALL   AVAILABLE   DATA. 

The  fact  that  more  than  a  hundred  observers  state  that  they  have 
never  seen  a  Sparrow  touch  even  a  single  insect  is  certainly  surprising, 
and  can  only  be  explained  by  one  of  two  hypotheses :  either  they  are  not 
close  observers,  or  their  opportunities  for  observation  have  been  lim- 
ited. Certainly  when  suitable  insects  are  abundant.  Sparrows  usually 
take  considerable  numbers  to  their  young;  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that 
in  our  large  cities  thousands  of  Sparrows  are  reared  annually  without 
ever  tasting  insects.  When  bread,  cooked  meat,  or  other  soft  food  is 
obtainable  the  old  birds  are  content  to  give  the  young  such  food,  and 
even  when  insect  food  is  fairly  abundant  it  is  not  always  utilized. 
Thus  Colonel  Eussell  states  that  in  England  he  once  examined  the 
stomachs  of  forty-seven  nestling  Sparrows  taken  at  one  time  from  one 
farm  yard,  and  found  the  remains  of  but  six  small  insects  in  the  entire 
lot,  the  crops  in  most  cases  being  filled  with  green  peas  and  grain.  On 
the  other  hand  Dr.  Schleh,  professor  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Herford,  Germany,  after  examining  "the  crops  of  a  large  number  of  nest- 
ling Sparrows  sent  to  him  from  different  parts  of  the  country,"  finds 
that  "while  in  the  nest,  and  for  a  week  after  leaving  it,  their  food  con- 
sists entirely  of  insects,  grubs,  etc.  Two  weeks  after  leaving'  the  nest 
their  food  still  consists  of  forty-three  per  cent,  of  animal  food;  a  week 
later  of  thirty-one  per  cent.,  and  after  that  age  of  only  nineteen  per 
cent,  of  animal  ingredients. "  Unfortunately  we  do  not  know  the  num- 
ber of  dissections  on  which  these  figures  are  based,  but  they  are  far 
more  favorable  to  the  Sparrow  than  any  others  we  have  seen,  and  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  nearer  the  average  than  the  above  figures  of 
Colonel  Eussell,  which  perhaps  indicate  the  other  extreme. 
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In  tbis  connectiou  some  of  the  data  afforded  by  the  five  hundred  and 
twenty-two  dissections  made  at  Washington  during  the  past  summer  are 
of  interest.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  were  the  stomachs  of  birds 
taken  on  the  grounds  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  almost  all  of 
them  shot  between  noon  and  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  when  not  engaged  in 
searching  the  driveways  for  refuse.  These  grounds  consist  of  about 
thirty-five  acres  of  grass,  shrubbery,  trees,  and  gardens;  and  form  one 
section  of  the  unbroken  series  of  parks  which  extends  from  the  Capitol 
to  the  White  House,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  Here  at  all  times 
during  the  summer  large  numbers  of  insects  were  to  be  had  without 
any  j)articular  search,  and  hence  these  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
stomachs  ought  to  contain  a  larger  percentage  than  usual  of  such 
food.  The  remaining  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  stomachs  came  from 
various  places  at  a  distance,  and  the  data  accompanying  them  are  not 
complete  in  all  cases,  but  many  were  collected  in  places  where  insects 
were  abundant.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  of  these  stomachs  were 
from  adult  birds,  and  fiftj'-four  of  them,  or  fourteen  and  two-tenths  i)er 
cent.,  contained  remains  of  insects.  One  hundred  and  two  were  from 
birds  classified  as  "immature  " — that  is,  they  were  at  most  only  two  or 
three  months  old,  but  were  fully  fledged,  and  no  longer  under  the  care 
of  the  parents.  Twenty-two  of  these,  or  about  twenty-one  and  one-half 
per  cent.,  contained  insect  remains.  Forty-four  were  either  nestlings  or 
at  least  still  under  the  care  of  the  parents,  and  seventeen  of  these,  or 
thirty-eight  and  six-tenths  per  cent.,  contained  some  insect  food.  This 
confirms  in  great  measure  the  generally  accepted  theory  that  young 
Sparrows  eat  many  more  insects  than  adults,  but  it  should  be  remarked 
that  very  few  of  these  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  stomachs  contained 
any  large  number  of  insects.  Certainly  the  average  percentage  of  in- 
sect food  would  not  exceed  one  or  two  per  cent.,  while  even  in  the  forty- 
four  young  birds  not  more  than  ten  i)er  cent,  of  the  entire  food  was 
insects.  Moreover,  in  one  or  two  cases,  young  Sparrows  taken  from  the 
nests  contained  no  trace  of  insect  food,  but  did  contain  crushed  or  soft- 
ened grain,  probably  from  horse  droppings.  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  at  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  0.  J.  Maynard,  in  Boston,  had  similar  experiences, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  insects  are  not  essential  even  for  feed- 
ing the  young.  Many  persons  suppose  that  when  Sparrows  are  busy  at 
horse  droppings  in  the  streets  they  are  looking  for  insects,  but  of  course 
they  are  really  picking  out  the  partially  digested  grain,  and  this  grain 
is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  young  Sparrows,  even  when  just 
hatched.  An  occasional  insect  may  be  picked  up  in  the  same  places,  but 
such  insects  are  usually  small  dung-beetles  which  are  useful,  or  at  least 
not  harmful  species.  It  is  i)robably  safe  to  say  that  as  a  rule  uine- 
tenths  of  the  food  of  city  Sparrows — so  long  as  they  remain  within  city 
limits — is  derived  from  horse  droppings,  and  most  of  the  remainder  is 
house  refuse.    In  the  parks  or  on  the  outskirts  of  cities,  in  small  towns, 
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aud  in  the  country,  Sparrows  undoubtedly  take  more  grain  or  seed,  fruit, 
and  insects;  and  all  careful  observers  whose  observations  have  ex- 
tended over  considerable  periods  in  such  localities,  agree  that  the  Spar- 
row destroys  insects  more  or  less  according  to  their  abundance. 

SEASONAL  VARIATION   IN  THE   INSECT  FOOD   OF   THE   SPARROW. 

It  has  been  claimed  often  that  Sparrows  take  much  the  larger  part 
of  their  iusect  food  in  spring  or  early  summer.  While  this  may  be 
true,  we  have  not  the  data  as  yet  to  jirove  it,  and  it  seems  to  be,  in  part 
at  least,  a  hasty  inference  from  two  principal  facts.  These  are,  first, 
the  assumption  that  the  young  are  fed  mainly  on  insects,  and  that  the 
most  young  are  hatched  in  spring  and  early  summer;  second,  the  sup- 
position that  as  grain  ripens.  Sparrows  naturally  neglect  all  other  food. 
Undoubtedly  both  these  points  have  considerable  weight,  but  there  are 
two  other  points  that  tend  to  offset  them,  and  these  are  too  frequently 
overlooked.  Although  doubtless  more  Sparrows  are  hatched  in  May 
or  June  tban  in  July  or  August,  yet  we  do  not  know  how  many  more. 
It  has  been  shown  already  that  at  least  three  or  four  broods  are  hatched 
each  year,  and  during  the  last  weekin  August,  1887,  stump-tailed  young 
just  out  of  the  nest  were  not  at  all  rare  about  the  grounds  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  If  nearly  as  many  young  are  reared  in  Au- 
gust as  in  May,  probably  as  many  insects  would  be  fed  to  them  in  Au- 
gust as  in  May,  for — and  here  is  the  second  point — insects  are  certainly 
more  abundant  in  midsummer  and  early  autumn  than  in  spring. 

In  England,  according  to  Mr.  Gurney's  tables,  the  Sparrow  eats  more 
insects  in  August  than  in  any  other  month ;  and  Dr.  William  Brodie, 
at  Toronto,  Canada,  found  that  of  85  stomachs  taken  in  September,  63, 
or  about  74  per  cent.,  contained  insects. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results,  as  regards  the  number  of  stom- 
achs containing  insects,  of  the  522  dissections  made  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  arranged  by  months.*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  as 
many  birds  were  not  killed  each  month  as  in  August,  but  this  was  im- 
possible, although  it  is  hoped  it  may  be  done  hereafter. 

*  For  information  as  to  tlie  manner  in  which  these  examinations  were  made,  see 
page  133. 
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Table  sliowlnrj,  l>i)  months,  the  iianihr  and  percentages  of  Sparrows  containing  insects,  in  a 

iolal  of  ^22  dissections. 


January: 

Exatiiiucd 
Contained 

February: 
Examined. 
Contained 

Mai  cb : 

Examined 
Contained 

April : 

Examined 
Contained 

May: 

Examined 
Contained 

June : 

Examined 
Contained 

July : 

Examined 
Contained 

Aujiust : 

Examined 
Contained 

Septcmbt  r : 
Examined 
Contained 

October : 

Exarainid 
Contained 

November: 
Examined 
Contained 

December: 
Examined 
Contained 


insects , 


insects 


insects 


insects. 
insects  . 


insects  . 


insects  . 


insects  . 
insects , 


Totals. 


•213 

5a 


47 
61 
233 
44 
23 
17 


60 


92 


0 


0 

"4.' 8 
..... 

"28.0 
"27.'? 

'ii's 

'25.'8 

"6" 
"6" 
"6" 

17.  c 


These  results,  unsatisfactor}^  as  tliey  are,  show  conclusively  that  be- 
fore any  general  rale  can  be  laid  down  respecting  the  insect  food  of  the 
Sparrow  in  its  relation  to  season,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  much 
larger  numbers  of  stomachs,  and  to  note  particularly,  in  addition  to  the 
date  and  locality,  such  facts  as  the  age  of  the  bird,  the  time  of  day  when 
killed,  the  character  of  the  place  where  killed,  as  well  as  the  apparent 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  food  of  any  particular  kind. 

Among  the  five  hundred  and  ninety-one  reports  which  are  not  based 
on  dissection,  probably  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  which 
have  been  carefully  prepared,  give  the  results  of  actual  observation, 
and  hence  contain  valuable  information. 

In  Professor  Eiley's  report  will  be  found  a  list  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  and  suggestive  of  these  contributions,  which  should  be  read  in 
full  in  order  to  appreciate  the  facts.  At  least  two-thirds  of  them  con- 
tain facts  more  or  less  favorable  to  the  Sparrow,  but,  as  stated  already, 
these  are  readily  accounted  for  when  all  the  circumstances  are  known. 
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KKLATION   OF   TUK   SPARUOW  TO   CATKUriLLAUS. 

Professor  Eiley,  iu  liis  report,  has  called  atteutiou  to  several  points  of 
interest  in  these  contributions,  and  has  also  given  an  interesting  letter 
of  his,  written  to  Dr.  Cones  in  1S78,  relating  to  the  agency  of  the  En- 
glish Sparrow  in  increasing  rather  than  diminishing  the  numbers  of  hairy 
caterpillars,  especially  of  Orgyia  and  Hyphantria,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  188G,  we 
published  similar  conclusions  as  regards  Orgyia,  derived  from  the  inde- 
pendent observations  of  Prof.  J.  A.  Liutner,  State  Entomologist  of  Kew 
York.  We  again  publish  these  extracts  from  Professor  Lintuer's  report, 
as  they  are  of  great  interest  and  importance,  especially  as  they  mention 
some  of  the  native  birds  which  undoubtedly  held  the  Orgyia  iu  check 
before  the  advent  of  the  English  Sparrow. 

Relation  to  the  caterpillar  of  the  Tussoclc  Moth. — Professor  Lintner  says: 
"The  extraordinary  increase  of  the  Orgyia  leucostlgma  is  owing  to  the 
introduction  and  multiplication  of  the  English  Sparrow. 

"This  may  seem  a  strange  statement,  iu  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
the  Sparrow  was  imported  from  Europe  for  the  exj^ress  purpose  of  abat- 
ing the  ^caterpillar  nuisance'  in  New  York  and  some  of  the  I^ew  Eng- 
hiud  cities.  .  .  •.  The  incresiSG  of  the  Orgyia  leucostlgma  commenced 
and  has  continued  to  progress  with  that  of  the  Sparrow. 

"A  remark  made  to  me  that  the  caterpillars  had  been  observed  to  be 
very  numerous  in  localities  where  the  Sparrows  also  abounded  induced 
me  to  undertake  to  verify  or  disprove  the  idea  that  had  suggested  itself 
to  me,  that  the  Sparrow  aflbrded  actual  jirotection  to  the  caterpillars 
and  promoted  their  increase. 

"  In  a  locality  iu  the  city  of  Albany,  IsT.  Y.  (intersection  of  Broadway 
and  Spencer  street),  which  I  had  traversed  daily  during  the  preceding 
year,  I  had  been  interested  iu  watching  the  habits  of  a  large  company 
of  Sparrows  which  had  established  themselves  in  quarters  evidently  iu 
every  way  suited  to  their  tastes  and  wants  among  the  vines  and  leaves 
of  a  large  woodbine  {Ampelopsis  quinquefolia),  which  covered  with  a 
dense  matting  nearly  the  entire  side  of  a  large  dwelling.  Here  I  had 
observed  a  greater  number  of  the  Sparrows  than  elsewhere  in  the  city. 
They  were  still  local  and  far  from  being  generally  distributed. 

"  Upon  visiting  this  locality  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  I  found 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  building,  and  on  an  adjoining  one,  three  other 
large  woodbines  not  before  noticed  by  me,  making  five  in  all.  On  a  tall 
polo  standing  between  the  two  buildings  a  very  large  Sparrow  house 
with  many  compartments  had  been  erected,  and  many  smaller  ones  had 
been  placed  among  the  branches  of  the  trees.  The  woodbines  seemed 
alive  with  the  Sparrows.  Hundreds  were  issuing  from  them  and  drop- 
ping down  to  their  favorite  stercoraceous  repasts  in  the  streets,  and  the 
air  was  vocal  with  their  chatteriuar.     It  was  a  rare  bird  exhibition. 
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Here  certainly  was  a  test  case  of  the  insectivorous  nature  of  tlie  Spar- 
row. 

"  On  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  two  buikliugs  two  large  spreading 
elms  ( Ulmus  Americanits),  standing  between  some  maples,  showed  every 
leaf  eaten  from  them,  disclosing  the  nesting-boxes  among  their  branches, 
and  their  trunks  and  limbs  dotted  thickly  or  clustered  with  the  easily 
recognized  egg-bearing  cocoons  of  the  Orgijia.  Hundreds  of  immature 
caterpillars  were  traveling  aver  the  trees,  fences,  and  the  walls  adjoin- 
ing. No  better  evidence  of  the  almost  perfect  immunity  afibrded  to  the 
caterpillars  from  their  enemies,  whether  birds  or  insects,  by  the  presence 
of  the  Sparrows,  could  possibly  be  given. 

"A  portion  of  Broadway,  between  Clinton  avenue  and  the  Central 
Railroad  crossing,  was  also  known  to  abound  in  the  Sparrows,  the  citi- 
zens resident  there  having  fed  them  most  generously,  not  only  during 
the  winter  season,  but  also  in  the  summer  mouths.  Nesting- boxes  had 
been  placed  for  them  in  most  of  the  trees.  Here  the  trees  presented  a 
pitiable  sight.  Many  of  the  elms  and  horse-chestnuts  were  entirely 
stripped  of  their  foliage  j  the  naked  ribs  of  the  leaves  of  the  latter 
seemed  ghastly  in  their  suggestion  of  fleshless  fingers.  Nowhere  else 
in  the  city  had  I  seen  such  ravages. 

"  Passing  thence  to  Pearl  and  State  streets,  the  same  association  of 
Sparrows,  caterpillars,  and  their  destructive  work  was  seen.  Clinton 
Square,  where  the  Sparrows  had,  in  their  introduction  into  the  city,  been 
specially  taken  under  the  care  and  jirotection  of  the  residents  on  the 
east  side  of  the  park,  afforded  another  excellent  test.  It  was  evident 
that  the  Sparrows  were  in  full  appreciation  of  their  privileges  from  the 
almost  incredible  numbers  sporting  about  the  trees.  Their  prot^g6s 
were  also  in  full  force.  Caterpillars  and  their  cocoons  met  the  eye 
everywhere,  while  hanging  from  the  rails  and  caps  of  the  iron  fence  sur- 
rounding the  park  were  the  dead  and  decomposing  bodies  of  caterpillars 
killed  by  the  recent  heavy  rains  (often  so  fatal  to  insect  larvae),  in  such 
numbers  that  they  tainted  the  air  in  their  vicinity. 

"  It  seems  unnecessary  to  extend  this  record  further  than  to  add  that 
in  other  sections  of  the  city  observations  made  were  in  accord  with  the 
above. 

'■^How  the  Sparrows  protect  the  caterpillars. — That  the  Sparrows  decline 
to  eat  the  Orgyia  caterj)illar  is  not  a  charge  against  them.  They  could 
not  eat  them  with  impunity.  The  diet  would  doubtless  prove  fatal  to 
them.  The  charge  to  which  they  are  amenable  is  this :  By  the  force  of 
numbers,  united  to  a  notoriously  pugnacious  disposition,  they  drive 
away  the  few  birds  that  would  feed  upon  them.  Of  these  we  know  but 
four  species,  viz,  the  Eobin  {Merula  migratoria),  the  Baltimore  Oriole* 
{Icterus  galhula),  the  Black-billed  Cuckoo  {Coccygus  erythropthalmus)j 
and  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  {Coccygus  americanus). 

*  This  bird  has  been  seen  with  its  head  thrust  into  the  web-neat  of  the  tent  cater- 
pillar, eagerly  devouring  its  occupants. 
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"The  above  species  seem,  in  tlie  ordering  of  nature,  to  have  been  as- 
signed to  us  for  protection  from  an  undueraultiplicationof  a  large  num- 
ber of  hairy  caterpillars  of  injurious  habits.  *  *  •  One  of  them,  the 
Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  is  known  to  shave  off  the  hairs  of  the  Orgyia 
leueostlgma  caterpillar  before  swallowing  it.  The  following  account  of 
the  operation  is  from  Dr.  LeBaron,  former  State  Entomologist  of  Illinois: 
'  My  attention  was  attracted  to  a  Cuckoo  regaling  himself  upon  these 
caterpillars,  which  were  infesting  m  considerable  numbers  a  larch  grow- 
ing near  the  house.  My  curiosity  was  excited  by  seeing  a  little  cloud 
of  hair  floating  down  upon  the  air  from  the  place  where  the  bird  was 
standing.  Upon  approaching  a  little  nearer  1  could  see  that  he  seized 
the  worm  by  one  extremity,  and  drawing  it  gradually  into  his  mouth, 
shaved  off  as  he  did  so,  with  the  sharp  edge  of  his  bill,  the  hairy  coating 
of  the  caterpillar  and  scattered  it  upon  the  wind.' "  (Second  Keport  on 
the  Injurious  and  otlier  Insects  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  J.  A. 
Lintner,  Albany,  1885.) 

Relation  to  the  canlcer-icorm  and  other  span-icorms. — As  early  as  1871  Dr. 
John  L.  LeConte,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  published*  the  following  in  re- 
gard to  the  disappearance  of  the  span-worm  in  that  city  and  its  replace- 
ment by  another  species : 

''  In  Philadelphia,  and  probably  in  other  cities,  the  Geometride  [En- 
nomos  sichsignaria),  which  was  very  injurious  to  the  shade  trees  growing 
in  the  streets,  has  been  exterminated  by  the  European  S^iarrows,  intro- 
duced for  that  purpose.  With  the  disai^pearance  of  the  Geometride  a 
Noctuide,  Orgyia  leucostigma,  commenced  to  increase,  and  has  now  in 
some  streets  become  almost  as  great  a  nuisance  as  the  Umiomos  had 
been.  The  larvce  of  the  Orgyia,  whether  protected  by  some  disagree- 
able odor,  or  more  probably  by  the  stiff'  hairs  with  which  they  are  cov- 
ered, are  not  eaten  by  the  Sparrows,  and  therefore  increase  without 
molestation." 

We  must  demur  somewhat  to  the  above  statement  of  Dr.  LeConte 
that  the  English  Sparrow  exterminated  Ennomos  in  Philadelphia.  That 
the  Sparrows  contributed  their  mite  to  this  end  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
other  span-worms  have  disappeared  in  the  same  way  from  towns  and 
villages  where  there  were  no  Sparrows,  and  it  is  now  known  that  such 
disappearances  are  of  more  or  less  regular  occurrence,  and  may  be  due 
to  various  causes,  such  as  the  multiplication  of  the  insect  parasites  of 
the  worms,  the  i)revalence  of  disease,  or  even  in  part  to  the  very  fact 
of  the  extreme  abundance  of  the  worms  themselves. 

In  jSTew  England  the  span-worm  which  defoliated  the  elms  of  the  cities 
and  the  apple  orchards  of  the  country  was  the  canker-worm  {Paleacrita 
vernata),  and  from  different  parts  of  New  England  unimpeachable  tes- 
timony has  come  as  to  the  good  work  done  by  the  Sparrow  in  feeding 
on  this  worm.    We  ourselves  have  seen  thousands  of  these  worms  car- 

"^  '  Troo,  A.  4.  A,  S„  Vol,  XXIII,  p.  44.  ~~  ™~ 
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ried  off  by  the  Sparrows  every  day,  yet  are  bouud  to  say  that  there 
was  no  appreciable  diminution  in  the  number  of  worms,  and  earlier  in 
the  season,  when  the  wingless  moths  were  depositing  the  eggs  for  this 
devastating  army,  the  Sparrows  were  never  detected  eating  the  moths 
at  all,  though  the  robins  fed  on  them  constantly.  Moreover,  the  nature 
and  habits  of  this  worm  make  it  not  only  possible  but  easy  to  com- 
pletely prevent  or  control  its  depredations,  (See  Professor  Riley's  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Coues  in  the  report  which  follows.) 

Furthermore,  the  female,  being  wingless,  does  not  wander  far  after  is- 
suing from  the  pupa,  and  the  worms,  when  very  abundant,  after  strip- 
ping one  orchard  or  row  of  trees,  are  too  small  to  travel  far  in  search 
of  more  and  yet  too  small  to  complete  their  transformation  without  more 
food.  Thus  this  state  of  affairs  frequently  brings  about  the  extinction 
of  almost  the  whole  army 

It  has  been  remarked  frequently  by  observant  persons  that  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  canker-worms  and  similar  caterpillars  is  very  sudden. 
One  year  an  orchard  or  park  may  be  overrun  by  them,  and  the  next 
season  it  may  be  impossible  to  find  any  at  all.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  excessive  multiplication  often  weakens  an  entire  race,  and  then 
when  attacked  by  the  multitudes  of  parasites  which  have  increased 
wuth  it,  or  by  disease  which  has  been  slowly  advancing,  it  is  unable  to 
resist,  and  a  wholesale  reduction  in  number  is  the  result.  A  few  days 
of  heavy  rain,  an  unusual  period  of  drought,  a  few  hours  of  excessive 
heat  or  cold,  should  these  conditions  occur  at  the  critical  i^oint  in  the 
career  of  a  species,  may  so  reduce  its  abundance  that  it  will  not  regain 
its  former  numbers  for  a  dozen  years  or  even  more  ;  and  if  meanwhile 
this  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel  has  given  another  species  the  ascendant  in 
the  same  district,  the  subsequent  struggle  may  be  prolonged  indefinitely. 
We  do  not  Jinow  that  any  such  crises"  were  imminent  in  Philadelphia  at 
the  time  the  Sparrows  were  first  introduced  there  in  numbers,  but  with 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  Sparrow's  habits  we  believe  that  the  re- 
sults there  are  far  more  likely  to  have  been  reached  through  some  such 
combination  of  circumstances  than  through  the  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant number  of  worms  devoured  by  the  Sparrows. 

The  following  report  by  Professor  Eiley  on  the  insect  food  of  the  Spar- 
row is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  food  habits 
of  the  species,  and  a  careful  study  of  this  report,  and  of  the  tables  which 
follow  it,  V,  ill  do  much  to  dispel  the  illusions  of  those  who  class  the 
Sparrow  among  beneficial  birds  on  account  of  its  insectivorous  habits. 
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INSEOTIVOEOTJS  HABITS  OP  THE  ENGLISH  SPAEHOW  (ra.sscr  douiostitus). 

By  C.  V.  EiLicY. 
REPORT   OP   MATERIAL  EXAMINED   IN   18S7. 

The  facts  contained  iu  tliis  report  are  based  iipou  the  stomach  con- 
tents of  the  Euglisli  Sparrow  submitted  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  f6r 
examination  and  opinion,  these  having  been  separated  by  him  from  a 
much  hirger  number  (522  iu  all)  examined  in  the  Ornithological  Divis- 
ion and  found  to  contain  no  insects.  By  stomach  contents  is  included 
not  only  what  is  taken  from  the  crop,  but  also  that  taken  from  the  gul- 
let and  the  mouth.  I  have  first  given  a  list  of  the  specimens  examined 
according  to  Dr.  Merriam's  card  catalogue  number  and  including  the 
insect  material  examined  and  identified.  Next  I  have  given  a  succinct 
statement  of  the  habits  of  the  insects  concerned,  arranged  according 
to  orders,  and  finally  a  summarization  of  the  results,  and  a  survey  of 
other  work  in  the  same  line  both  in  Euroi)e  and  America. 

My  method  of  examination  has  been,  first,  to  have  the  material  care 
fully  examined  by  some  one  of  my  assistants  according  to  their  siiecial! 
knowledge,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  Otto  Lugger  and  Mr.  Th.  Pergande,] 
and  then  to  verify  their  determinations  and  to  study  and  determine 
more  closely  whatever  was  questionable  or  undeterminable.    In  this 
way  the  accuracy  of  the  determinations  has  been  fully  assured,  and  I 
have  not  been  under  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  specialists  outside  of 
the  Division.     A  determination  is  sometimes  based  on  a  mere  fragment, 
and  in  all  cases  where  an  interrogation  still  remains  it  is  because  of  the 
imperfect  condition  of  the  specimens,  which  would  make  specific  refer- 
ence little  more  than  guesswork.     To  the  gentlemen  mentioned,  as  also 
to  Mr.  Barrows  and  Dr.  Fisher,  of  the  Division  of  Ornithology,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  express  my  thanks  for  aid  and  interest  shown  in  the 
work. 

STOMACH   CONTENTS. 

No.  16.— Youug  njale;  July  7,  1885,  Sing  Siug,  N.  Y.  Conteuts:  Two  chrysomelid 
larvaj  (small  larvas  of  unrecognizable  species). 

No.  97.— Adult  female;  July  25,1885,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.  Contents:  One  snout-bectlo 
{Sp}ieno2)horus  zecu) ;  wings  of  a  small  Clirysomelid,  and  jaws  of  a  caterpillar. 

No.  123.— Adult  female;  July  28,  1885,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.  Contents:  Remains  of  a 
small  hymeno^jterous  insect  and  pieces  of  one  Apliodius  sp. 

No.  152.— Young  male;  August  4,  1835,  Sing  Sing,N.  Y.  Contents:  Three  Hymcu- 
optera  {Mtjzine  G-cincta) ;  one  large  locust  ( Caloptenus  differentialis) ;  two  pupae  of  small 
locusts  {Caloptenus  sp.). 

No.  195.— Adult  male;  August  10,  1885,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  three  young  Orthoptera, 
viz,  Xiphidium  sp.,  Calopicnus  sp.,  Tettix  sp.,  one  Colaspis  flavida. 

No.  196.— Young  male ;  August  10,  1865,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.  Contents :  Two  snout- 
beetles  (Sitotics  sp.). 

No.  201.— Adult  female;  August  10,  1885,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.  Contents:  Very  small 
pieced  of  a  ciirculionid  beetle. 
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No.  202.— Young  male;  August  10,  1885,  Siag  Sing,  N.  Y.  Contents:  Pieces  of 
'wo  Buout-beetles  (SpheiiojjJiorus  zece). 

No.  216. — Female;  August  10,  1885,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.  Contents:  One  Aphodius 
granarius. 

No.  289. — Young  male;  August  20,1885,  Sing  Sing, N.  Y.  Contents:  Small  pieces 
of  a  liemipterous  insect. 

No.  1552. — Female;  May  9,  1885,  Taunton,  Mass.  Contents:  One  elytron  of  A^ilio- 
dius  granarius. 

No.  1593.— Male;  June  IG,  1885,  Taunton,  Mass.  Contents:  Four  large  larva}  of  a 
Lachnostcrna  sp.  and  two  small  snout-beetles  (two  beads  and  tip  of  one  elytron). 

No.  2131.— Adult  female  ;  August  3, 1886,  Wasbington,  D.  C.  Contents  :  One  snout 
beetle  {Sphenophorus  parvulus). 

No.  2132.— Adult  female;  August  3,  1886,  Wasbington,  D.  C.  Contents:  One 
arctiid  {Hypliantria  cunea)  witb  eggs;  two  pairs  of  jaws  of  cut-worms  (fam.  Noc- 
tuidai). 

No.  21.33. — Adult  female;  Augusts,  1886,  Wasbington,  D.  C.  Contents  :  One  snout- 
b(!etle  {Sphenopliorua  parvulus). 

No.  3360. — Male;  Marcb  19,  188G,  Sugar  Grove,  Obio.  Contents:  Broten  pieces  of 
Jphodius  fimetarius. 

No.  5523.— Adult  female;  May  2,  1887,  Wasbington,  D.  C.  Contents:  Piece  of 
legs  of  an  Icbneumonid;  one  snout-beetle  {Splienoplwrxts  parvulus). 

No.  5526.— Young  male  ;  May  16,  1887,  Wasbington,  D.  C.  Contents:  Part  of  tbo 
\c^  ot  &  Lachnostcrna ',  one  Hymenopteron  (Tip/iia  sp.). 

No.  5528. — Young  female;  May  20,  1887,  Wasbington,  D.  C.  Contents:  Several 
pieces  of  Lachnostcrna,  apparently /usca. 

No.  5529. — Yonng  male;  May  20,  1887,  Wasbington,  D.  C.  Contents:  Several 
pieces  oi  Lachnostcrna,  apparently /usca. 

No.  5532. — Young  male;  May  28,  1887,  Wasbington,  D.  C.  Contents;  One  spider 
{Tarentula sp.) ',  one  snout-heet\e  {Sphenophorus  parvulus) ;  two  ants  {Solcnojysls  sp.); 
one  Hymenopteron  {Tiphia  sp.)  ;  one  minute  Hymenopteron  {XyJaspis  sp.). 

No.  5533.— Adult  male;  May  28,  1887,  Wasbington,  D.  C.  Contents:  One  snout- 
beetle  {^Sphenophorus parvulus);  one  spider  {L\jcosa  scutcllata). 

No.  5536. — Male ;  June  2,  18S7,  Wasbington,  D.  C.  Contents  :  One  snout-beetle 
(Sphenophoriis  parvulus) ;  five  flea-beetles  {Chwtocnema  dcnticulata). 

No.  5537. — Female;  June  2,  1887,  Wasbington,  D.  C.  Contents:  Two  spiders 
(legs),  not  recognizable ;  two  snout-heetlea  {Sphenophorus  pai'vulus) ;  two  flea- beetles 
(ChcBtocnema  denticulata). 

No.  5538. — Female;  June  2,  1887,  Wasbington,  D.  C.  Contents:  Several  speci- 
mens of  snout-beetles  (Si/henophorus  parvulus). 

No.  5542. — Female;  June  2,  1887,  Wasbington,  D.  C.  Contents:  Two  pupa)  of  tbe 
blue-bottle  fly  (Musca  cccsar). 

No.  5544. — Female ;  June  2, 18d7,  Wasbington,  D.  C.  Contents :  One  snout-beetlo 
(^Sphenophorxis  parvulus);  pieces  of  tbe  larva  of  a  Homopteron,  apparently iiV7/<7»-o- 
neura. 

No.  5545. — Young  male;  June  3,  1887,  Wasbington,  D.  C.  Contents:  Pieces  of 
numerous  spiders;  tbree  snout-beetles  (Sphcnophorus parvulus) ;  one  Hymenopteron 
(Tii)hia  sp.). 

No.  554S. — Young  male  ;  Juno  7,  1887,  Washington,  D.  C.  Contents  :  Small  pieces 
of  a  Lachnostcrna  ;  one  snout-beetle  {Sphenophor us  parvulus). 

No.  5549. — Adult  female;  June  7,  1887,  Wasbington,  D.  C.  Contents:  One  snout- 
beetle  (Sphenophorus  parvulus). 

No.  5636. — April  21,  1887,  Rockville,  Conn.  Contents:  Kemains  of  two  beetles 
(Diplotaxis  sp.  and  Jphodius  fimetarius). 

No.  5662. — Young  female;  Juno  15,  1887,  Wasbington,  D.  C.  Contents:  One  flea- 
boetle  (Chcetocnema  denticulata) ;  traces  of  an  Hymenopteron,  apparently  Tiphia. 
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No.  OGOrj. — Young  uiixle  ;  Jimo  IG,  1887,  Wasliiiij^ton,  D.  C.  Coiitcuts:  One  IlyiiiL'ii- 
opteron   (ouly  very  small  pieces). 

No.  5676. — Adult  female;  Juue  21,  1887,  Washiugtou,  D.  C.  Couteuts  :  Six  liouse- 
ilies  (Mitsca  (lomestka),  with  uumerous  eggs. 

No.  56i)3. — Y'ouug  female;  July  12,  18a7,  WasliUigton,  D.  C.  Couteuts:  One  Ily- 
lueuopterou  (ouly  very  small  pieces,  apparently  of  Tiphiu). 

No.  5701. — Adult  female  ;  July  13,  1887,  Wasbingtou,  D.  C.  Contents  :  Eleven  llea- 
beetles  {Chatocncma  dciiticuJata);  cue  Colaspis  fiarida. 

No.  5705. — Youug  female  ;  July  13,  1887,  Wasbingtou,  D.  C.  Contents :  One  Hy- 
luenopteron  {Myiine  G-cincta). 

No.  5712.— Young  female;  July  14,  1887,  Washington,  D.  C.  Contents:  One  leg 
of  a  lougicorn  beetle  (Ljoj)hs  sp.) ;  parts  of  a  Hymcuopterou  {Mi/zinc  Gcincta);  logs 
of  a  minute  Hymenopteron  ;  one  leg  of  a  spider. 

No.  5713.— Y'oung  female;  July  14, 1887,  Wasbingtou,  D.  C.  Contents  :  Very  sniall 
pieces  of  a  Hymeuopteroa  {Myzine  G-cincta)  ;  several  flea-beetles  (Chwlocncnta  dviilicii- 
lala). 

No.  5720. — Young  female;  July  15,  1887,  Wasbingtou,  D.  C.  Contents:  Numerous 
pieces  of  Hj'menoptera  (Myzine  G-cincla'}  ;  traces  of  a  Heteropterou. 

No.  5916. — Adult  female  ;  August  9,  1887,  Wasbingtou,  D.  C.  Contents  :  Two  snout- 
beetles  (Sjihenojjhonis  parvulus). 

No.  5917. — Adultfemale;  AugustO,  1887,  Wasbingtou,  D.  C.  Contents:  Two  suout- 
beetles  {S2)lienophortts  2}arvultis). 

No.  5924. — Youug  male;  August  9,  1887,  Wasbiugton,  D.  C.  Contents:  Many  Ika- 
beetles  (Chwtooiema  den(icalala) ;  legs  of  a  suout-beetle  (Sjjhenophurus parciilits). 

No.  5940. — Y'ouug  male;  August  11,  1887,  Wasbingtou,  D.  C.  Contents:  One  llea- 
beetle  {Chcctocnema  denticulata) ;  traces  of  a  Hymenopteron  (Mi/zine  Gciiicta). 

No.  5941. — l^iuug  male ;  August  11,  1887,  Wasbingtou,  D.  C.  Contents  :  One  Hymen- 
opteron {Mijzine  G-cincta). 

No.  5945. — Young  male;  August  12, 1887,  Wasbiugton,  D.  C.  Couteuts :  One  Hyinou- 
oiiteron  (Myzine  6-cincta). 

No.  5946. — Y''oung female;  August  12,  1887,  Wasbingtou,  1).  C.  Contents:  Tsvo  small 
Noctuid  larva3 ;  1  snout-beetle  {Sjyli.  ;pa7-vuhcs);  5  flea- beetles  {Chwtocneina  deniiva- 
lata);  1  Myzine  G-cincta. 

No.  5951.— Young  male;  August  12,  1837,  Wasbingtou,  D.  C.  Contents:  One  suout- 
beetle  (S^yh.  parvulus) ;  1  Hymenopteron  (Myzine  G-cincta). 

No.  5953. — Adultfemale;  August  12, 1887,  Wasbiugton,  D.  C.  Contents:  One  Hymen- 
opteron (Myzine  G-cincta). 

No.  5954. — Y'ouug  male;  August  12,  1887,  Wasbiugton,  D.  C.  Contents:  One  leuf- 
bopper \Erythrontura  sp. ) 

No.  5y6j:<^-Adult  female;  August  13,  1887,  Wasbingtou,  D  C.  Contents:  Oneleaf- 
bopper  (fbrythoneura  sp. );  2  ants  (Br acliymyrmex  lieeri,  female). 

No.  5970. — Female;  August  13,  1887,  Wasbiugton,  D.  C.  Contents:  Tbree  fleii- 
beetles(CA..  denticulata) ;  3  Hymenoptera  (Myzine  G-cincia). 

No.  5971. — Female;  August  13,  1887,  Wasbiugton,  D.  C.  Contents:  Two  Hymen- 
optera (Myzine  G-cincta);  remains  of  1  ant. 

No.  5972.— Male;  August  13,  1887,  Wasbingtou,  D.  C.  Contents:  Pieces  of  tbe  leg 
of  Lachnosterna;  2  Hymeiioptera  (Myzine  G-cincta). 

No.  5973.— Y'ouug  m:ile;  August  13,  1887,  Wasbingtou.  D.  C.  Couteuts:  Ouc  leg  of 
mole-cricket  (GryUotaJpa  sp.). 

No.  5975.— Y^oung;  August  15,  1887,  Wasbingtou,  D.  C.  Contents;  Four  ants  (Mo- 
nomoriumpharaonis);  several  Hymenoptera  (Myzine  G-cincta). 

No.  .5976.— Young ;  August  1.5,  1887,  Wasbingtou,  D.  C.  Contents:  Five  ants  (Mo- 
nomoritim pliaraonis)',  1  Hymenopteron  (Myzine  G-cincta). 

No.  5977. — Young  male;  August  15, 1887,  Wasbingtou,  D.  C.    Couteuts:  Small  pieces 
of  several  Hymenoptera  (Myzine  G-cincta), 
8404— Ball.  1 8 
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CoateHts :   One  Hymen- 


Contents:   One 


No.  r)982.— Female :  Augnst  15,  1887,  Washington,  D.  C 
opteron  {Mijzine  G-cinctd). 

No.  6000.— Young  female;  August  IG,  1S87,  Washington,   D.   C 
Hj^nienopterou  {Myzine  d-cincta). 

No.  6004.— Adult  male;  August  17,  1887,  Washington,  D.  C.  Contents:  Small 
pieces  of  a  few  ants;  species  not  recognizable. 

No.6007. — Youugmale;  August  17,  1887,  Washington,  D.  C.  Contents:  Very  small 
pieces  of  a  Hymeuopteron. 

No.  6010.— Female ;  August  17,  1887,  Washington,  D.  C.  Contents:  One  Hymeu- 
opteron {Slyzine  &-cin<:ta). 

No.  6012.— Female;  August  17,  1887,  Washington,  D.  C.  Contents:  One  Hymon- 
opteron  {Mijzine^-t'incla)',  and  5  jaws  of  some  cnt-worm  (Noctuid  larva). 

No.  6015. — Adult  female ;  August  17, 1887,  Washington,  D.  C.  Contents  :  One  Lepi- 
dopteron  {RjiphaHtria  ciinca). 

No.  6018. — Female;  August  17,  1887,  Washington,  D.  C.  Contents:  Two  snout- 
hcetles  (Spheiiojtlionis parviilus);  tarsus  of  a  Lachuosterna. 

No. 6021. — Male;  August  18,  1887,  Wushingtou,  D.  C.  Contents:  One  Hyuienop- 
terou  {Myzine  Q-cincta,  male). 

No.  6025.— Female;  August  18,  1887,  Washington,  D.  C.  Conleuis:  Three  speci- 
mens of  bee  (Halictus  sp.);  one  Hymeuopteron  {Myzine  6cincta). 

No. 6026. — Female;  August  18,  1887,  Washington,  D.  C.  Contents:  One  Hymeu- 
opteron ( Tipliia  ?). 

No.  6087.— Male  ;  August  19,  1887,  Washington,  D.  C.  Contents  :  Legs  of  Hymeu- 
opteron (Ichueumouid  ?). 

No.  6088.— Youug  male;  August  19,  1887,  Washington,  D.  C.  Contents:  Many 
specimens  of  Ilymenoptera  {Myzine  6-cinc1a). 

No.  6089.— Adult  female;  August  19,  1887,  Washington,  D.  C.  Contents:  One 
snout-beetle  {Spltenophorus  parvuhts) ;  two  small  jaws  of  caterpillar  ? 

No.  6090.— Female;  August  19,  1887,  Washington,  D,  C.  Contents:  Two  small 
bees  {Halictus sp.). 

No.  6091.— Female  ;  August  19,  1887,  Washington,  D.  C. 
opteron  {Tiphia  sp.). 

No.  6092.— Female ;  August  19,  1887,  Washington,  D.  C. 
optera  {MyzineG-cincta). 

No.  6093  — Female  ;  August  19,  1887,  Washington,  D.  C. 
opteron  {Tiplna  sp.);  one  ant  (not  recognizatjde'). 

No.6108.— Young  female;    August  20,  1887,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Noctnid  larv.T  {Laphygnia  friig'qnyda). 

No.  6109.- -Youug  female;    August  20,  1837,  Washington,  D,  C 
Hymeuopteron  {AlyzmeG  cincta) ;  one  P.wc«s  sp. 

No.  6110. —Youug  female;   AuguHt  20,  1887,  Washington.  D.  C 
Hymeuopterou  ;  one  flea-bentle  {Clicvlocnema  denlionlala). 

No.  6112.— Female;  August  20,  1887,  Washington,  U.  C.     Contents 
opteron  {Myzine  Gcincla). 

No.  6134.— Young  female  ;  August  22,  1887,  Washingtou,  D.  C.  Contents  :  Remains 
of  several  locusts  in  pupa  state  {Caloptenns  sp.);  remains  of  one  Hymeuopteron 
{Myzine  6-cincta). 

No.  6141.— Male;  August  23,  1887,  Washington,  D,  C.  Contents:  Oue  Hymeuop- 
teron {Myzine  G-cmcta). 

No.  6151.— Male;  August  24,  1887,  Washington,  D.  C.  Contents:  One  flea-beetle 
( Ciiwlocnema  denticHlata). 

No.  6153.— Male;  August  24,  1887,  Washington,  D.  C.  Contents:  Oue  Hymeuop- 
teron ;  very  small  pieces  of  elytra  of  a  Heteropteron. 

No.  6161. —Female;  August  24,  1887,  Washington,  D.  C.  Contents;  One  Hymei> 
opteron  {Myzine  Q-cimta). 
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No.  6162.— FeiiKile;  August  24,  1887,  Wusbiugton,  D.  C.  Coutonts:  Oue  lepidopter- 
ous  larva  (CruHf  &/(S  sp.). 

No.  61Go. — Female;  August  24,  1887,  Washington,  D.  C.  Contents:  Parts  of  one 
Hynienopteron  (Myzine  6-cincta). 

No.  ()1G4. — Female;  August  24,  1837,  Washington,  D.  C.  Contents:  Oue  Hynien- 
opteron (/"/j^/ijasp.). 

No.  6204. — Young  female;  August  2G,  1887,  Washington,  D.  C.  Contents:  One 
Noctuid  larva  {Lamphytjina  fnitj'n)i'rda) ;  Oue  Pcrlid;  one  Psocus;  four  small  ants 
(Monomor'tuin  phaiaonh). 

No.  6229. — Female;  August  29,  1887,  Washington,  D.  C.  Conteuts  :  Oue  Hymeu- 
opterou  {Tlplda  sp.);  one  tlea-boctlo  (Cliwloenema  denikuJata). 

No.  6256. — Female;  September  3,  1887,  Washington,  D.  C.  Contents:  Very  nu- 
merous specimens  of  floa-beetles  {CJuetociicma  dcnlicalala). 

No.  6267. — Female;  September  5,  1887,  Wasbingtou,  D.  C.  Conteuts:  Remains  of 
several  small  locusts,  the  species  not  recognizable. 

HABITS   OF   THE   INSECTS   CONCERNED. 

Order  Hymenopteka. 

Halictus  sp. — Contained  in  Nos.  6025  aud  6090. 

There  are  numerous  species  of  these  small  bees  (fam.  Andrenidw)  throughout  the 
Uuited  States.  They  excavate  cells  in  the  soil  of  grassy  fields,  which  cells  are  reached 
by  a  perpendicular  burrow  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  depth.  Each  cell  is  filled  by 
a  lump  of  pollen  the  size  and  shape  of  a  pea,  upon  which  a  single  egg  is  deposited. 
The  transformations  take  place  within  this  cell.  The  mature  insects  feed  upon  pollen, 
are  agents  in  fertilizing  flowers,  aud  therefore  rather  beneficial  than  harmful  to  man. 
As  they  are  quite  slow  in  theia*  motions,  especially  in  early  morning  or  after  a  rain, 
they  are  readily  captured. 

TirniA  sp.,  without  much  doubt  inornata  Say. — In  ten  stomachs,  viz,  Nos. 5526, 
5532,  5545,  5662,  5693,  6026,  6091,  6093,  6164,  and  6229  occur  the  remaius  of  a  Tiphla, 
family  ScoUidw.  All  the  remains  are  in  such  a  condition  that  the  species  can  not  be 
recognized  with  certainty,  especially  as  they  are  separated  on  very  trifling  characters. 

The  life-history  of  T.  inornala  is  recorded  by  me  (6th  Rep.  lus.  Mo.,  123).  The  black 
and  rather  hirsute  wasp  frequents  flowers  in  open  i)laces.  The  females  are  enabled 
by  their  strong  legs  to  dig  into  the  soil,  which  they  do  in  search  of  food  for  their  oft- 
spring.  This  food  consists  of  the  larvae  of  May-beetles  (fam.  Scarabseidse),  the  so- 
called  "  wbite  grubs,"  that  of  LaoJinosterna  fusca  being  particularly  attacked.  An 
egg  laid  upon  or  near  the  grub  soon  produces  the  wasp  larva,  which  bodily  devours 
its  victim,  leaving  only  the  brown  aud  horny  head,  which  is  almost  invariably  found 
fastened  to  the  outside  of  a  fine  silken  cocoon  of  a  gold-brown  color,  and  composed  of 
many  layers,  made  by  the  mature  larva  for  transformation.  Tiphia  is  therefore  bene- 
ficial to  mau,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  burrows  in  open  places,  such  as  lawus,  gardens, 
and  meadows,  it  is  easily  discovered  by  birds. 

MvziNE  SEXCINCTA  Fab.— This  brightly  colored  wasp,  a  member  of  the  family 
Scoliidw,  occurred  in  the  contents  of  many  of  the  stomachs.  The  identification  was 
made  easy  by  the  fact  that  the  birds  had  chiefly  taken  the  males  which  have  axjecu- 
liar  anal  armature,  consisting  of  three  strong  chitinous  spines,  too  hard  to  be  ground 
up  or  broken  by  the  numerous  pebbles  almost  always  present  in  the  stomachs.  In  no 
less  than  thirty  cases,  viz,  Nos.  152,5705,  5712,  5713,  .5720,  5940,  .5941,  5945,  5946,  5951, 
5953,  5970,  5971,  5972,  5975,  5976,  5977,  5932,  6000,  6010,  6021,  6025,  6088,  6092,  6109, 
6112,  6134,  6141,  6161,  and  6163,  either  one,  two,  or  several  specimens  were  found. 

This  species  of  Myzine  is  very  common  throughout  the  Atlau  tic  States  and  is  usually 
seen  flying  low  over  sandy  places.  Its  life-history  has  not  been  recorded,  but  we 
may  safely  infer  for  it  a  parasitic  habit  similar  to  that  of  Tiphia. 

Oue  reason  why  the  Sparrows  have  been  able  to  secure  so  many  specimens  of  this 
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wasp  is  to  be  fouud  iu  a  peculiar  babit  wbich  the  hitter  possesses.  Diiriug  raiuy  or 
dark  days  and  also  towards  evening,  many  specimens  congregate  and  sleep  together 
upon  stems  of  low  herbaceous  plants  by  securely  fastening  their  mandibles  into  the 
stems,  and  in  this  condition  they  are  easily  secured. 

Ants. — In  eight  stomachs  specimens  of  various  species  of  ants  were  fouud. 

No.  5532  contained  2  ants  belonging  to  the  genus  Solcn'i2)sis,  family  MyrmicUlw. 
These  small  ants  live  in  open  places,  forming  nests  of  various  sizes  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  in  which  they  store  food,  usually  the  seeds  of  various  kinds  of  grasses. 

No.  5967  contained  2  females  of  the  minute  Brachi/inyrmcx  heeri,  Forel,  family  For- 
micidw.  These  ants  are  always  fouud  under  stones  and  the  females  were  probably 
caught  while  swarming  and  away  from  their  nest. 

Nos.  5975,  5976.  and  G093  contained,  together,  thirteen  specimens  of  the  very  small 
yellow  ant  (Monomorium  ]}haraonis  Linn.),  family  Aliirmicidw.  These  ants  are  very 
often  troublesome  in  our  houses,  bnt  are  found  as  well  in  open  places,  iu  gardens,  or 
tields.  They  are  almost  omnivorous,  and  eat  all  kinds  of  food  found  in  the  house  and 
field,  thus  causing  injury,  though  more  frequently  great  annoyance,  as  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate  them  if  once  domiciled. 

Nos.  5971,  6004,  and  6093  contained  each  the  remains  of  one  ant,  too  much  broJten 
and  distorted  to  enable  identification. 

ICHNEUMOXiDS. — The  stomachs  Nos.  5523  and  6087  contained  each  the  broken  legs 
of  a  hymenopterous  insect  apparently  belonging  to  the  family  of  Ichneumonidce,  The 
pieces  are  too  small  to  enable  one  to  even  judge  the  genus.  The  IclmeumonidcB  are 
well  known  to  check  the  too  rapid  increase  of  plant-feeding  insects. 

Hylaspis  sp. — In  No.  5532  was  found  one  of  these  very  peculiar  and  minnte  in- 
sects. It  is  a  member  of  the  family  Ci^niplda:  and  of  the  subfamily  Fig'iiinu'.,  and  is 
closely  allied  to  Eijlaspis  americana  Ashm.  This  little  Hymenopteron  belongs  to  the 
parasitic  Cynipida",  it  has  never  been  raised  from  its  host,  but  is  very  likely  parasitic 
upon  the  larvaj  of  a  Sawtly. 

Undetekmined  Hymenoptera.— In  the  stomachs  of  Nos.  123,  5665,  5712,  600*, 
6110,  and  6153  were  found  the  remains  of  as  many  Hymenoptera.  These  remains 
consist  of  very  small  pieces  of  the  legs  or  abdominal  segments  too  much  broken  or 
ground  up  by  the  accompanying  sharp  gravel  to  permit  identification. 

Order  Coleoptera. 

DiPLOTAXis  sp. — In  stomach  No.  5636  were  found  small  pieces  of  a  beetle  belong- 
ing to  this  genus,  allied  to  the  chafers  and  destructive  to  vegetation.  The  species 
of  Diplotaxis  are  never,  however,  very  numerous.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  life-history 
of  the  genus. 

Aphodius  FiMETARius  L. — Three  specimens  of  this  beetle  were  found  iu  stomachs 
Nos.  123,  3360,  and  5636.  The  species  is  common  to  Europe  and  North  America,  and 
both  larva  and  perfect  beetle  feed  iu  the  excrement  of  various  animals  and  may  be 
thus  considered  beneficial.  The  female  beetle  also  stores  some  of  the  dung  in  bur- 
rows and  dei)0s;ts  an  egg  upon  the  same,  the  larva  hatching  therefrom  developing  on 
the  food  thus  stored  up. 

Aphodius  granarius  L. — Two  specimens  of  this  beetle  were  found  in  stomachs  216 
and  1552.  This  common  species  also  occurs  in  Europe  and  North  America,  and  has  a 
very  similar  life-history. 

Lacuxosterna,  evidently  fusca. — In  the  stomachn  of  5526,  5528,  5529,  5548,  5972, 
and  6018  were  found  pieces,  usually  joints  of  legs,  of  the  above  beetle,  and  in  stomach 
1593  occurred  four  large  larvae  of  this  beetle.  It  is  not  possible  from  the  character  of 
the  fragments  to  determine  the  species  of  this  rather  difficult  genus,  but  as  some  of 
the  Sparrows  were  killed  in  the  grounds  of  the  Deiiartment  of  Agriculture,  where 
fusca  abounded  at  the  time,  and  the  parts  otherwise  correspond,  the  probabilities  ai"e 
uU  iu  favor  of  their  belonging  to  this  common  species. 

These  beetles,  produced  from  the  well-known  White-grubs,  are  sometimes  very  iuju- 
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rions  to  our  forest  and  shade  trees,  chiefly  the  oaks,  and  in  certain  years  str'ii  them 
entirely.  The  greater  damage,  however,  is  done  by  the  larva  to  strawberry  plants, 
lawns,  and  meadows.  As  the  beetles  retire  during  the  day  in  the  ground  aud  are 
often  bnt  slightly  covered  with  soil,  they  are  easily  captured. 

LioPUS  sp. — The  log  of  one  specimen  of  this  Longicorn  beetle  was  found  in  stomach 
r)712,  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  species.  All  the  si3ccies  live  m  the  smaller  dead 
branches  and  twigs  of  various  forest  trees,  chietly  of  hickory  aud  oak  They  are  not 
found  in  healthy  and  living  wood. 

CoLASPis  BHUXNEA.  Fab. — Two  specimens  of  this  beetle  were  found  in  stomachs  195 
and  5701.  It  is  very  abundant  throughout  the  Atlantic  region  of  the  United  States 
and  extends  as  far  southwest  as  Arizona.  It  occurs  in  various  forms,  some  of  which 
have  been  distinguished  by  name.  The  variety  rfrti,"if/rt  is  distinctly  distingnished  by 
its  bright-yellow  color  and  prominent  elevated  ridges  between  the  deeply  punctured 
sutures;  costipomis  is  a  soutliern  form  and  has  the  ridges  tinted  with  metallic  green. 
It  riddles  the  leaves  of  the  wild  aud  cultivated  grape-vine,  greedily  devours  the 
leaves  of  strawberries,  aud  is  fouud  upon  a  multitude  of  wild  plants  such  as  the  Po- 
tentilla.  Its  life-history  is  recorded  iu  my  Third  Annual  Report  on  the  Insects  of 
Missouri  (1871,  pp.  81-84)  and  Fourth  do.  (187:^,  p.  34),  The  larva  feeds  on  straw- 
berry roots,  among  which  it  can  be  fouud  all  through  the  fall,  winter,  aud  spring- 
months;  assumes  the  pupa  state  iu  June,  and  the  beetles  appear  during  that  mouth 
and  continue  to  issue  in  decreasing  numbers  till  toward  fall. 

Chrysomelid. — Very  young  larvie,  not  recognizable  with  certainty,  were  found  iu 
stomach  16. 

Cir.ETOCNEMA  DENTICULATA  111. — Specimens  of  these  beetles  (about  40)  were  fouud 
in  12  different  stomachs,  viz  .  5535,  5537,  5662,  5701,  5713,  5924,  5940,  5946,  5970,  6110, 
6151,  and  6229. 

This  beetle  is  very  common  iu  grassy  places,  aud  is  found  upon  all  kinds  of  low, 
herbaceous  plants.  Its  life-history  is  not  known,  but  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  larva  is  either  a  leaf-miner  or  subsists  upou  roots.  From  the  fact  that  the 
beetle  is  numerous  and  that  its  life-history  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  it  can  hardly 
be  classed  among  noxious  insects. 

Wings  and  legs  of  a  small  chrysomelid  were  found  in  stomach  97,  but  not  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  determine  the  species. 

SiTOXES  sp. — Stomach  193  contained  two  mutilated  si>ecimens  of  a  snout-beetle  of 
the  above  genus  too  much  broken  to  identify  specifically  This  genus  occurs  all  over 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  aud  the  species  are  very  difficult  to  classify  if  not  perfectly 
fresh.  Many  of  the  North  American  species  occur  also  in  Europe,  and  are,  perhaps, 
Introduced.  Tlie  life  history  of  several  of  these  insects  is  known  iu  Europe  and  the 
larvae  of  some  of  them  are  said  to  make  a  cocoon  like  that  made  byPhytouomus;  but 
the  larvjB  of  most  of  them  lead  a  subterranean  life,  and  chiefly  about  the  roots  of 
clover  and  allied  plants,  sometimes  doing  more  or  less  damage.  The  life-history  of 
Sitones  flavcscens  AUard  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Webster  in  ray  last  Annual  Report  (for  1886) 
as  United  States  Entomologist  (p.  580. )  It  occurs  in  autumn  in  the  beetle  state  perfora- 
ting the  leaves  of  White  Clover.  The  larva,  of  the  usual  Curculionid  shape,  is  found 
among  the  roots  of  White  Clover,  aud  also  bores  into  the  crown,  thus  checking  the 
growth  of  the  plant  or  killing  it  outright.  The  pupa  is  found  in  a  snug  little  cell 
amongst  the  roots. 

Spiiexopiiorus  parvulus.— Quite  a  number  (at  least  25)  of  the  remains  of  this 
species  were  fonnd  iu  19  different  stomachs,  viz  :  Nos.  2131, 2133,  5523,  5532,  5533,  5536, 
5537,  5538, 5544,  5545,  5548,  5549,  5916,  5917,  .5924,  .5946,  5951,  6018,  and  6089. 

So  far  as  known  the  species  all  burrow  iu  the  stems  or  roots  of  plants  and,  if  nu- 
merous, do  much  damage  to  young  corn.  The  life-history  of  S.  parvulus,  according 
to  Mr.  Lnggr^r's  observations  and  my  own  unpublished  notes,  is  as  follows:  The 
mother  beetle  always  selects  the  llower-stem  of  grasses  aud  lays  one  or  more  eggs 
Just  above  the  second  knot,  wiiich  at  this  place  is  very  soft  and  tender.     The  slit 
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made  for  the  reception  of  tliee^g  looks  as  if  made  with  a  saw,  and  particles  of  the 
torn  fiber  usually  adhere  to  the  spot.  The  plant  becomes  dwarfed  and  nsually  dries. 
The  larvie  feed  on  and  transfoi'm  to  perfect  beetles  among  the  matted  roots.  The 
life-history  of  the  larger  species,  as  S.  I'S punctatiis  and  S.  seulptiUs  (stomachs  202  and 
97  contained  3  of  this  sjjecies)  and  S.  rohustnn,  are  given  in  my  reports  (Ins.  Mo.,  Ill, 
p.  CO,  jr,  and  Hep.  U.  S.  Eiit.  for  188l-'82,  p.  l:W,  J^- 

Unrecognizable  pieces  of  several  snuillsnont-beetles  were  found  in  stomachs  201  and 
1.5t);5.  In  the  latter  two  heads  and  the  tip  of  one  elytron  could  be  recognized ;  la  the 
former  only  small  pieces  of  elytra. 

Order  Lepidoptkha. 

Hyphantria  cunea. — A  single  specimen  of  this  species  was  found  in  each  of  the 
stomachs  21:32  and  601.5.  The  caterpillar,  usually  called  the  "  Fall  Web- worm,"  is  one 
of  the  worst  defoliators  of  our  city  shade  trees,  and  is  fully  treated  of  in  my  last  An- 
nual Report  (for  1886)  and  in  Bulletin  No.  10  of  the  division. 

Lapuygma  fuugipkkda. — Larva;  of  this  species  were  found  in  stomachs  Nos.  6108 
(which  contained  3)  and  6204  (which  contained  1). 

It  is  sometimes  very  abundant,  and  because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  genuine  Army 
Worm  was  named  the  "Fall  Army  Worm"  in  my  Third  Report  on  the  Insects  of 
Missouri  (1870).  It  is  a  very  general  feeder,  and  in  some  seasons  becomes  quite  de- 
structive.    It  is  fully  treated  of  in  my  Annual  Report  to  the  Department  for  lB8I-'82. 

Crambus  sp. — Stomach  No.  6162  contained  a  larva  of  a  species  of  Cramhus,  but  not 
in  a  condition  to  determine  the  species. 

Many  species  of  this  genus  of  moths  are  found  throughout  the  United  States,  con- 
fining their  attacks  chiefly  to  the  various  kinds  of  wild  and  cultivated  grasses  and 
ouly  occasiimally  proving  injurious.  The  larvte  subsist  upon  the  roots,  and  form  in 
the  soil  galleries  lined  with  silk.  The  full  life-historj'  of  C.  vitlgiragcllus  is  given  in 
my  Report  as  United  States  Entomologist  for  1881-'82. 

Pyralid. — Stomach  No.  2132  contained  a  small  female  moth  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily Pi/ralidw,  but  the  material  was  insufficient  to  permit  determination  even  of  the 
genus.  The  species  of  the  family  feed,  as  a  rule,  on  vegetation,  and  some  are  in- 
jurious to  cultivated  crops. 

Jaws  of  caterpillars.— The  contents  of  Nos.  97,  2132,  6012,  and  6089  show  11 
jaws  that  belong  to  lepidopterous  larvfe. 

Suborder  Heteroptera. 

Very  small  pieces  of  the  elytra,  or  thorax,  of  a  species  of  the  suborder  Heteroptera 
were  found  in  stomachs  289,  5720,  and  6153.  It  is  impossible  to  even  identify  the 
genus,  but  the  pieces  appear  to  be  derived  either  from  a  Podisns  or  a  Enschistiis, 
both  containing  useful  insects,  which  destroy  numerous  caterpillars  by  sucking  them 
to  death. 

Suborder  Homoptera. 

OErytiiroxeura  s}). — Stomachs  Nos.  5954  and  59o7  contained  two  specimens  of  a 
little  Leaf-hoiiper  belonging  to  the  above  genus. 

Species  of  this  genus  are  very  numerous  in  our  meadow.s,  gardens,  fields,  and  vine- 
yards, and  in  the  latter  case  do  much  damage. 

Stomach  No.  5544  contained  one  larva  of  a  Leaf-hopper. 

Order  Diptera. 

13i,UE-U0TTLE  Fly'  {Musca  cwsar  Linn.).— The  pupa?  of  two,  perhaps  three,  epeci- 
mons  of  a  Blow-fly  occur  in  stomach  No.  .'j542.  They  were  evidently  picked  up  with 
the  partially-digested  grain  found  in  the  droppings  of  a  horse.  The  species,  in  rapidly 
removing  decayed  matter,  renders  good  service  to  man  and  must  be  cons'dered  bene- 
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ficial.  Its  larvif;  or  maggots  feed  in  all  kinds  of  otfal  and  putrid  matter,  aud  when 
full-grown  contract  to  coarctate  pupie  which  are  usually  found  iu  the  ground,  but 
froqueutly  iu  the  manure  itself. 

House  fly  {Mii'^ca  domestica). — Stomach  No.  5676  contained  six  house  flies,  and 
numerous  more  or  less  mature  eggs  of  the  same.  The  larv;e  or  maggots  feed  eutirely 
upon  decaying  animal  and  vegetal  matter. 

Order  Orthoptera. 

XiPHiDiUM  sp. — A  single  young  specimen  of  a  species  of  the  above  genus  of  Meadow 
Grasshoppers  was  found  in  stomach  No.  195. 

The  nujmbers  of  this  genus  of  the  Locualidw  ar*  all  distinguished  by  their  small  size 
aud  by  a  nearly  straight  ovipositor.  Like  their  near  relatives,  the  Katydids,  they 
feed  chiefly  upon  leaves  of  various  kinds,  but  do  not  refuse  succulent  insects,  as  young 
caterpillars.  The  genus  is  common  in  our  fields  and  gardens,  wliere  their  shrill  noise 
is  frequently  heard  during  the  late  summer  or  fall.  They  make  longitudinal  iniuet- 
ures  in  the  pith  of  plants  for  the  reception  of  the  slender,  elongate  eggs. 

Gryllotalpa  sp. — One  leg  of  the  Mole-cricket  was  found  in  stomach  5973.  Mem- 
bers of  this  genus  are  usually  considered  noxious,  because  they  raise  ridges  in  con- 
structing their  subterranean  galleries,  thus  exposing  the  roots  of  grass  and  other 
plants.  Yet  their  food  consists  very  largely  of  other  insects.  The  Mole-crickets  are 
characterized  by  their  enlarged  fossorial  fore  feet,  which  recall  those  of  the  mole  in 
shape,  being  stout,  short,  flattened,  and  armed  with  very  hai'd  and  pointed  projections. 

Caloptenus  sp  — Three  undoubted  pupa?  of  a  small  species  of  Calopteiius,  proba- 
bly of /eHu/r-ri(&r«Mi,  were  found  iu  stomachs  Nos.  inland  195.  Also  several  unrecogniz- 
able remains  of  perhaps  the  same  species  in  Nos.  6U54  aud  6267.  This  species,  so  closely 
allied  to  its  Western  relative,  the  destructive  C.  spvetus,  is  more  or  less  numerous 
every  year,  though  it  does  but  slight  damage  compared  with  its  Western  congener. 

In  stomach  152  a  large  specimen  of  Caloptenus  differen'ialis  was  found.  This  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  our  common  locusts.  The  First  and  Second  Reports  of  the  United 
States  Entomological  Commission  are  devoted  to  these  destructive  locusts. 

TETTixsp. — The  remains  of  a  single  specimen  of  this  small  locust  were  found  in 
etomacL  195.  This  Sparrow  had  evidently  acquired  a  taste  for  orthopterons  insects, 
as  tliree  specimens  of  three  diiferent  genera  were  eaten  by  it. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  all  relatively  small,  and  thougn  common  in  many  lo- 
calities, are  not  known  to  occasion  any  great  damage  to  our  crops.  Most  of  them  are 
found  along  the  edges  of  our  forests  and  orchards  between  the  dead  leaves,  aud  are 
well  protected  iu  such  places  by  their  dark  brown  or  gray  color,  which  resembles  that 
of  their  surroundings. 

Order  Neuroptera. 

Perlii"). — Stomach  No  6204  contained  the  remains  of  a  neuropterous  insect  whicli 
belongs  to  the  family  PerJUhr. 

Members  of  this  family  spend  their  early  stages  in  rivers  under  stones.  The  adults 
are  frequently  found  resting  on  leaves  in  low  damp  places.  Since  the  introduction  of 
the  electric  light  for  illuminating  our  streets  large  numbers  of  these  insects  are 
attracted  thereto. 

Psocus  sp. — Two  specimens  of  P.socds  were  found  in  stomachs  Nos.  6109  aud  6264. 
PsocKS  species  are  numerous  and  found  almost  anywhere.  They  are  sometimes  very 
numerous  in  our  yards  and  gardens,  hiding  between  and  under  all  kinds  of  rubbish, 
but  are  essentially  innoxious.  The  species  found  can  not  be  determined,  owing  to 
its  poor  condition.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  escaped  the  grinding  action  of  the 
numerous  pieces  of  gravel  in  the  stomach.  Some  species  feed  upon  dry  vegetal  sub- 
stances aud  lichens,  while  a  few  are  found  only  in  bouses,  and  feed  upon  dry  animal 
matter. 
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Ahaciinida, 

SriDKRS. — A  number  of  spiders,  represented  mostly  by  the  legs,  were  found  in  five 
different  stomacbs,  viz:  Nos.  5532,  553'?,  5537,  5545,  and  5712.  The  remains  of  two 
species  conUl  be  identified. 

Lycosa  SCUTELLATA  in  No.  5533.  This  spider  belongs  to  the  wandering  spiders 
the  members  of  which  do  not  mate  a  silken  web  to  catch  their  food,  but  capture  it  by 
swiftness  or  by  lying  in  ambush.  It  is  quite  abundant,  frequenting  fields,  meadows, 
and  gardens,  and  hides  either  under  a  stone,  piece  of  wood,  or  any  kind  of  rubbish,  or 
dwells  in  holes  made  in  the  ground.  As  a  general  rule  the  female  carries  her  egg-bag 
with  her,  and  the  newly-hatched  spiders  crowd  upon  the  back  of  their  mother  until 
able  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Tarentula  sp.  occurred  in  No.  .5532.  This  species  has  the  same  life  history  as  the 
Lycosa  scufellaia,  and  occurs  abundantly  in  similar  places. 

The  habits  of  both  are  predaceous. 

SUMMARY  FROM   THE   FOREGOING   STATEMENTS. 

It  tluis  appears  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  two  stomachs  submitted, 
ninety-two  contained,  besides  grain,  seeds,  and  gravel,  the  remains  of 
insects,  i.  €.,  ninety-two  out  of  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-two 
examined  or  seventeen  and  six-tenths  per  cent.  Ten  stomachs  only  of 
those  examined  by  me  contained  no  insect  remains.  As  a  general  rule 
the  amouut  of  animal  food  was  but  small  compared  with  the  vegetal 
food  and  gravel. 

All  of  the  principal  orders  of  Hexapoda  are  represented  in  the  re- 
mains recognized,  as  also  some  Arachnids,  as  follows: 


stomachs. 

Hy nienoptera 59 

Lcpidoptera 8 

Hemiptera G 

Diptera 2 


Stomachs. 

Nenroptera 3 

Orthoptera 9 

Coleoptera 53 

Ai'achnida 5 


AH  the  insects  found  are  species  frequenting  open  lawns,  gardenSf 
parks,  and  similar  places,  and  almost  always  found  upon  or  near  the 
ground.  This  may  be  partly  explained,  however,  by  the  fact  that,  as 
Mr.  Barrows  informs  me,  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  Sparrows  which 
contained  insects  were  shot  in  the  Department  grounds.  They  are  all 
common  and  abundant  and  easily  caught  by  the  Sparrows  w'hilst  seek- 
ing  vegetal  food  in  their  usual  haunts. 

The  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  gravel,  composed  chiefly  of  such 
hard  material  as  quartzite,  and  the  angular  scales  of  hard-burned  brick, 
obtained  from  sidewalks,  has  the  tendency  to  destroy  the  softer  paits 
of  the  insects.  Various  seeds,  when  partly  digested,  greatly  resemble 
the  chitinous  parts  of  insects,  and  are  apt  to  mislead  when  imbedded  in 
the  glutinous  material  derived  from  the  ground-up  portion  of  grains  or 
Avlien  covered  by  small  particles  of  straw,  which  are  always  present, 
ami  which  in  course  of  time  become  so  transparent  by  constant  grind 
ing  and  digestive  action  that  they  look  like  the  wings  of  small  insects. 
IMeces  of  the  discolored  leaves  of  the  Mullein  ( Verhascuni  tkapsus  Linn.), 
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distinguishable  by  the  stellate  hairs  upon  their  surface,  are  also  readily 
mistaken  for  pieces  of  the  elytra  of  some  beetles  and  true  bugs. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  of  their  habits  the  insects 
taken  from  the  Sparrows  in  question  are  represented  most  numerously 
by  what  may  be  called  innoxious  species,  i.  e.,  species  which  do  no  par- 
ticular harm  to  the  agriculturist  and,  directly,  but  little  good.  Most  of 
the  Hymeuoptera  and  the  Arachuida,  however,  are  indirectly  beneficial, 
as  are  several  of  the  Heteroptera.  Even  among  the  Coleoptera  the 
innoxious  outnumber  the  noxious  species,  and  the  good  done  by  the 
birds  in  destroying  the  few  Orthoptera  and  Lepidoptera  is  about  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  number  of  species  taken  which  are  directly  or  indi- 
rectly beneficial  to  the  farmer. 

When  it  is  considered  that  during  the  very  year  in  which  most  of 
these  birds  were  shot  the  shade  trees  of  Washington  were  sutiering 
from  several  insect  defoliators,  and  that  out  of  the  four  ditrorent  species 
but  two  s])ecimens  of  one  of  them,  viz,  Hi/phantria  cunea,  were  taken  by 
the  Sparrows,  there  can  be  no  more  eloquent  cominent  on  the  bird's 
uselessness  in  protecting  vegetation  from  insect  injury.  Not  a  single 
si)ecimen  of  the  Imported  Elm-leaf  Beetle,  the  Bag  Worm,  or  the  White- 
marked  Tussock-moth  was  taken  in  any  stage,  and  these  facts  correspond 
entirely  with  what  I  have  stated  in  Bulletin  No.  10,  Entomological  Divis- 
ion, published  last  year.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest,  as  Dr. 
Merriam  has  alluded  to  the  subject  at  length  in  his  report  of  last  year, 
to  repeat  a  letter,  bearing  on  this  particular  point,  which  I  wrote  to  Dr. 
Elliott  Coues  in  1878,  and  which,  published,  1  believe,  in  one  of  the 
reports  of  the  District  Commissioners,  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  natural- 
ists. It  shows  the  replacement  of  Paleacrita  by  Orgy ia  through  the  Spar- 
row's instrumentality,  just  as,  four  years  earlier,  Le  Conte  had  shown, 
through  similar  agency,  the  replacement  of  Euuomos  by  Orgyia.  It  is 
as  follows : 

AXENT  THE   ENGLISH   SPARROW. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Coues  :  I  notice  by  .a  recent  article  in  one  of  our  morning  papers 
that  Prof.  T.  M,  Brewer,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  our  District  Com- 
iui,ssioners  on  the  subject  of  the  English  Sparrows,  in  which  he  seems  to  animadvert 
pretty  strongly  on  the  position  which  you  have  taken  iu  reference  to  this  sparrow 
question.  I  do  not  fully  know  what  recommendation  with  reference  to  this  bird  you 
have  made  to  the  Commissioners,  nor  do  I  wish  to  enter  into  the  controversy  that  has 
been  for  some  time  going  on  between  the  bird's  coudemuers  and  defenders  ;  but  there 
is  an  entomological  phase  of  the  qnestion,  which  appears  to  bo  entirely  ov^erlooked  by 
the  latter  class. 

The  Eugli.sh  Sparrow  was  iutrodnced  ostensibly  as  a  means  of  freeing  the  shade 
trees  of  some  of  onr  New  England  cities,  and  especially  the  elms,  of  that  rather  an- 
noying pest,  the  well-known  CankerTWorm,  and,  more  particularly,  the  species  which 
I  have  designated  as  the  Spring  Canker-worm  (Paleacrila  veniala),  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  species  long  confounded  with  it,  but  occurring  later  in  the  season.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  Spring  Canker-worm  was  for  many  years  a  grievous  nuisance, 
not  only  because  of  the  injury  it  did  to  elms  and  other  shade  trees,  but  because  it 
was  continually  spinning  down  upon  persons  who  happened  to  be  passing  under 
infested  trees.     Its  annoyances  and  injuries  were,  however,  confined  to  some  five  or 
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six  weeks  of  the  early  part  of  tlie  growing  season,  nothing  being  seen  of  it  dnriug 
suiumer  and  fall,  as  the  worm  descended  into  the  ground  to  undergo  its  trausfornia- 
tioas.  On  account  of  the  apterous  nature  of  the  female  moth,  the  injuries  of  the 
species  are  also  easily  prevented,  since  tarred  bandages  or  troughs  of  oil  around  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  will  prevent  her  ascent  as  she  issues  from  the  ground  in  early 
spring.  Such  troughs  were,  indeed,  at  one  time  in  such  common  use  for  this  purpose 
in  Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Philadelphia  that  when,  some  years  ago,  the  elm  trees 
in  HaUimore  were  found  to  be  defoliated,  the  authorities  at  once  ordered  them  to  be 
similarly  treated.  The  city  fathers  found  out  afterwards  that  they  had  paid  dearly 
for  their  haste  aud  want  of  special  knowledge  in  that  their  trees  were  sutfering,  not 
from  the  Canker-worm,  but  from  au  Imported  Elm-leaf  Beetle  (Ga/ecMca  calmaricnsis), 
which,  having  wings  in  both  sexes,  was  not  attected  by  the  troughs.  But,  to  come 
back  to  the  Sparrows.  They  did,  according  to  report,  accomplish  some  good  iu  clearing- 
off  the  Canker-worm,  though  during  late  visits  to  Cambridge  and  other  cities  adorned 
with  grand  old  elms,  I  found  the  tarred  bandages  still  in  use,  thus  indicating  that 
our  imported  "  Spatz  "  was  not  a  perfect  antidote  for  the  evil.  The  interesting  point, 
however,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is  that  while  the  Canker-worm  has 
been  kept  more  or  less  in  check  by  the  activity  of  these  saucy  little  birds,  another 
insect,  formerly  scarcely  noticed,  has  taken  its  place.  Not  only  during  the  spring 
mouths,  but  throughout  the  growing  season,  the  people  are  now  annoyed  by  the  hairy 
larva  of  the  White-marked  Tussock-moth  (Ori/z/ia  ZeMcos%ma),  there  being  several 
generations  annually.  This  is  a  prettier  creature  to  look  at,  but  it  has  the  same  un- 
pleasant faculty  of  dropping  upon  passers-by  as  had  the  plainer  Canker-worm.  The 
female  is  also  like  that  of  the  Canker-worm,  wingless,  but  the  transformations  of  the 
species  take  place  aiove  ground,  and  she  lays  her  eggs  upon  the  outside  of  her  cocoon, 
so  that  there  is  no  such  simple  and  available  preventive  in  this  case  as  in  the  other. 
Moreover,  the  Tussock-moth  is  niuch  the  more  general  feeder,  and  occurs  on  some 
trees  which  the  Canker-worm  never  affected.  As  a  consequence,  this  harry  worm  has 
in  many  places  become  a  greater  scourge  than  was  formerly  the  Canker-worm.  It 
not  only  defoliates  the  trees,  but  covers  and  defaces  them  with  its  cocoons,  which  it 
also  plasters  upou  fences,  railings,  and  even  houses. 

I  have  been  quite  interested  in  observing  the  unprecedented  multiplication  of  this 
hairy  worm  since  the  English  Sparrow  became  so  abundant,  and  we  may  well  ask,  in 
the  expressive  language  of  the  time,  "does  protection  protect?"  There  is  nothing 
very  surprising  in  these  facts,  because  they  are  very  much  what  naturalists  expected. 
You  can  not  encourage  the  undue  multiplication  of  any  one  species  of  animal  without 
causing  a  decrease  of  some  other  species,  and  the  opposite  of  this  proposition  holds 
equally  true.  The  hairy  larva  spoken  of  is  distasteful  to  the  Sparrow.  The  multipli- 
cation of  this  bird,  in  causing  a  decrease  in  the  Canker-worms,  presents  a  wider  field 
for  the  Tussock-moth,  and  diminishes  the  competition  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
which  this  last,  like  all  creatures,  is  subject  to.  The  same  increase  of  the  Sparrows 
necessitates  a  decrease  of  the  native  birds,  some  of  which,  doubtless,  fed  upon  the 
Tussock-moth,  and  notwithstanding  Professor  Brewer's  assertion  to  the  contrary,  I 
think  the  evidence  shows  such  to  have  been  the  case. 
Believe  me,  yours,  very  truly, 

C.  V.  Riley. 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Becemher  16,  1878. 

It  were  premature  to  generalize  from  the  study  of  the  material  so  far 
examined,  which  I  hope  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  more  extended  study. 
For  this  ])urpose  it  is  desirable  that  stomachs  should  be  obtaiued  from 
as  many  different  parts  of  the  country  as  possible,  and  especially  during 
the  spripig  of  the  year,  when  the  bird  probably  takes  the  largest  part  of 
its  insect  food.     Exact  location  and  date  are  very  essiential,  as  this  Spar- 
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row  is  known  to  vary  its  liabit  according  to  season  and  circumstance. 
The  17. G  per  cent,  of  the  stouiaclis  examined  at  the  Department  which 
contained  insect  food  is  probably  larger  tban  it  otberwise  would  be,  bad 
it  not  been  the  custom,  as  Mr.  Barrows  informs  me,  of  himself  and 
Dr.  Fisher,  in  shooting  the  birds,  to  choose  rather  those  which  were  not 
feeding  in  the  road.  1  do  not  know  of  any  fact  that  more  strongly  in- 
dicates the  relative  uselessness  in  destroying  injurious  insects  of  the 
Sparrow  as  compared  with  many  native  birds  which  it  drives  awaj^,  thau 
by  a  comparison  of  the  insect  food  taken  by  a  single  Cuckoo  {Coccyzus 
(liner  i  can  us).  The  stomach  contents  of  a  single  female  (Dr.  Merriam's 
record  No.  G333)  sliot  in  Washington,  June  22,  1887,  contained  about 
250  half  grown  Web-worms  (Hi/phantria  ciinea)  of  the  first  brood,  1  large 
Cerambycid  beetle  {Romaleum  atomariuni)  and  its  eggs,  1  large  plant- 
bug  {Nezara  hilaris),  aud  1  Snail  {Helix  alternata),  while  in  bulk  the  con- 
tents in  this  case  rather  exceeded  the  combined  insect  contents  of  the 
522  Sparrow  stomachs  examined. 

Considering  how  common  the  bird  has  been  for  centuries  in  Europe, 
and  now  is  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  remarkable  that  so  few 
thorough  investigations  into  its  insectivorous  habits  have  been  made, 
by  which  I  mean  a  proper  determination  and  analysis  of  the  insects 
themselves  from  an  agricultural  standpoint. 

The  results  of  studies  that  have  been  made  by  others  are  somewhat 
contradictory,  some  examiners  finding  a  large  percentage  of  insect  re- 
mains, others  finding  none;  but  in  no  instance  that  I  am  aware  of  has 
there  been  any  attempt  to  analyze  the  nature  of  the  insect  food  from  the 
standpoint  of  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower. 

SURVEY  OF  LATER  WORK  DONE  IN  EUROPE. 

George  Roberts,  in  Rardwiclce's  iScience  Gossip,  1883  (p.  217),  mentions 
Mr.  A.  Willis,  of  Sandas,  as  having  made  a  series  of  examinations  of 
the  stomachs  of  Sparrows  in  1882.  In  87  stomachs  insects  were  found 
in  only  8  cases,  and  he  concludes  that  the  bird  is  a  superabundant  aud 
injurious  species,  and  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  men  to  take  all  pos- 
sible means  to  lessen  its  ever-increasing  numbers. 

From  the  "evidence  submitted  to  the  select  committee  on  (British) 
wild  birds  protection,"  obtained  in  1873,  many  interesting  points  about 
the  habits  of  the  House  Sparrow  can  be  learned.  As  far  as  actual  dis 
sections  are  concerned  it  seems  that  comparatively  few  were  made,  and 
some  of  the  other  statements  are  but  vague.  The  following  is  a  resume 
of  the  dissections: 

The  statements  of  Mr.  Champion  Russell  (p.  12)  have  been  published 
in  book  form  and  will  be  mentioned  later. 

Prof.  Alfred  Newton,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  in  a  prophetic  way,  thinks  that 
persons  introducing  the  Sparrows  into  new  places  will  soon  find  out 
their  mistake. 
Mr.  C.  O.  Groome  Napier  thinks  them  the  most  objectionable  English 
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bird.     He  mentioned  an  exhibition  of  100  stoniacbs  of  joung  Siniii'-,; 
by  Dr.  Edwards  Crisp  before  the  British  Association  at  Birmingliam 
in  18G5.     I^ot  5  per  cent,  of  them  contained  insect  food. 

Kev.  J.  Pemberton  Bartlett  opened  the  crops  of  the  yonn<;-,  and  fouml 
that  at  certain  times  they  were  full  of  insects,  while  at  other  times  tliey 
contained  only  vegetable  food,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 

Mr.  George  Swaysland  killed  many  nestling  Sparrows,  and  generally 
found  grubs  in  their  stomachs,  or  little  beetles  that  run  across  the  foot- 
paths. 

Mr.  fToliu  Cordeaux  opened  the  crops  of  35  young  Sparrows  of 
various  ages,  and  on  an  average  found  two  parts  of  soft  grain  and 
one  part  of  insects. 

jMr.  James  Pertwee  says  the  Sparrow  is  utterly  bad.  His  gooseberry 
and  currant  bushes  have  their  leaves  eaten  up,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  Sparrows  in  close  vicinity. 

An  imi)ortaut  European  work  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  is 
"  The  House  Sparrow,"  by  an  ornithologist,  J.  H.  Gurney,  jr.,  including 
chapters  by  "a  Friend  of  the  Farmers,"  Col.  C.  Bussell;  and  "The  En- 
glish Sparrow  in  America,"  bj'  Dr.  Elliott  Coues.  (London:  William 
Wesley  &  Son,  1SS5.) 

Mr.  Gurney  gives  in  a  tabular  form  the  results  of  many  dissections 
made  during  a  whole  year,  both  of  adult  and  juvenile  specimens.  He 
writes :  "  To  give  a  summary  of  this  table  in  a  few  words,  it  may  be  said 
tlmt  about  75  per  cent,  of  an  adult  Sparrow's  food  during  its  life  is  coin 
(meaning  wheat  and  small  grains)  of  some  kind.  The  remaining  25 
])er  cent,  may  be  divided  as  follows: 


Per  cent. 

Seeds  of  weeds 10 

Green  peas 4 

Beetles , 3 


Per  cent. 

Caterpillars 2 

Insects  wbicli  11  j' 1 

Other  thiiif]cs 5 


"  In  young  Sparrows  not  more  than  40  per  cent,  is  corn,  while  about 
40  per  cent,  consist.s  of  caterpillars,  and  10  per  cent,  of  small  beetles. 
This  is  up  to-  the  age  of  sixteen  days.  Where  green  peas  abound,  as  in 
market  gardens,  they  form  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  Sparrow's 
food  than  the  4  per  cent,  here  stated."  He  further  states  that  young 
Sparrowsin  the  nest  are  generally  fed  on  caterpillars  and  other  insects, 
particularly  in  August,  yet  a  good  many  were  opened  in  June  and  July 
without  finding  such  food.  He  feels  sure  that,  while  very  young,  theii 
diet  is  (piite  as  much  unripe  grain  and  vegetable  matter  as  caterpillars. 

Col.  C.  Kussell  collected"  Sparrows  i'lnym  a  wide  extent  of  country  to 
examine  the  contents  of  their  stomachs.  He  found  that  the  Si)arrows 
destroyed  even  fewer  insects  than  he  had  supposed.  "The  food  in  the 
old  ones  was  almost  all  corn  during  the  whole  year;  green  peas  were 
also  found  in  them  in  summer;  and  in  May  and  June,  when  corn  is 
scarce,  a  few  wild  seeds,  chiefly  of  grass.  No  insect  has  been  found  by 
me  in  a  Sparrow  between  September  and  March.  ,  I  have  not  often  found 
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one  at  any  season  (particularly  between  June  and  Marcli)  in  a  Sparrow 
old  enough  to  feed  itself,  and  •have  very  seldom  found  any  number  of 
insects  in  one  even  when  corn  could  scarcely  be  got."  Speaking 
broadly,  he  continues:  "It  may  be  said  that,  unless  very  near  houses 
and  roads,  Sparrows  take  no  insects  in  the  fields.  Fifty  old  Sparrows, 
and  young  ones  which  could  feed  themselves,  were  killed  one  summer 
about  my  buildings  and  garden,  with  food  in  their  crops.  This  food, 
carefully  examined  (as  in  all  cases,  with  a  lens),  was  found  to  be  corn, 
milky,  green,  and  ripe,  and  somelimes  green  peas  from  my  garden  ; 
only  two  small  insects  were  found  in  the  whole  uumber.  The  food  in 
them  has  been  much  the  same  every  year.  On  the  whole,  the  deduc- 
tion from  the  food  test  durirg  fifteen  years  seems  to  be  that  the  Spar- 
rows are  useless,  and  that  the  insects  which  would  be  given  to  their 
young  by  them  if  they  were  allowed  to  live  in  numbers  about  my  prem- 
ises would  be  so  much  food  taken,  when  they  most  waut  it,  from  better 
birds  which  live  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  on  insects,  and  thus  keep  them, 
especially  caterpillars,  down  so  effectively  in  the  absence  of  Sparrows 
that,  when  a  chance  pair  of  these  come  and  build,  there  are  few  of  their 
favorite  sorts  for  them." 

Dr.  Schleh,  of  Herford,  Germany,  in  his  "ISTutzen  und  Schaden  des 
Sperlings  im  Houshalte  der  ISTatur,"  as  .quoted  by  E.  Ingersoll  in  Science 
(Vol.  YII,  p.  80,  January  22,  18SG),  says  that  young  Sparrows,  while  in 
the  nest  and  for  a  week  after  having  left  it,  subsist  entirely  on  insects, 
grubs,  etc.  Two  weeks  after  leaving  the  nest  their  food  still  consists  of 
43  per  cent,  of  animal  food  ;  a  week  later  of  31  per  cent.,  and  after  that 
age  of  only  19  per  cent.  As  soon  as  independent  they  prefer  seeds." 
He  is  one  of  the  few  authors  who  believe  the  Sparrow  to  be  beneficial, 
but,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  he  assumes  all  insects  to  be  noxious. 

REVIEW   OF   WORK   DONE   IN   NORTH   AMERICA. 

Peter  Henderson,  of  Bergen  City,  i^.  J.,  in  his  book  on  "Practical 
Floriculture,"  saj's  (p.  173)  that  in  the  summer  of  18G6  acres  of  young 
rose  bushes  were  attacked  by  slugs  [Selamlria)  and  Aphis,  but  that  in 
1868  a  whole  army  of  thousands  of  English  Sparrows  acted  as  volunteer 
exterminators.  Cue  Sparrow  was  shot,  and  his  crop  contained  seeds, 
Sekindria,  and  Aplds  in  great  abundance.  No  one  has  a  higher  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Henderson's  practical  knowledge  of  gardening  and  the 
nursery  business  generally,  but  knowing  how  often  the  rose  slug  and 
the  rose  Aphis  disappear  suddenly  in  summer  time  from  natural  causes, 
my  old-time  friend  will  pardon  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Sparrow  de- 
served the  full  credit  which  he  gives  it. 

Ily  late  friend,  Dr.  John  L.  LeConte,  in  1874  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count (see  abstract  Proc.  Am.  Asso.  Adv.,  vol.  23,  p.  44)  of  the  replace- 
ment ot  Uiinomos  suhsignaria,ii  span-worm  that  had  been  very  injurious 
to  shade  trees  in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities,  by  Orgyia  hncostigma, 
through  the  Sparrows  eating  the  former  and  avoiding  the  latter,  just  as 
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in  the  letter  already  quoted  I  subsequently  showed  to  be  the  case  with 
Falcacriia  aud  Orgyia  through  the  same  agency. 

Dr.  Johu  Dixwell  dissected  the  stomachs  of  39  Sparrows  shot  at  the 
height  of  the  cauker-worm  season  iu  Boston,  with  the  result  {Bonion 
Daily  Advertiser,  March  7,  1878)  that  no  insects  were  fgund. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Hagen,  in  an  article  published  in  the  American  Agricult- 
urist for  May,  1878,  fully  discusses  the  question  of  the  bird's  useful- 
ness, quoting  various  old  European  writers  jpro  and  con,  as  T.  F.  Bode 
in  1784,  F.  M.  Bechstein  in  1795,  as  well  as  later  writers  like  C.  W.  L. 
Gloger.  Dr.  Hagen  argues  strongly  in  favor  of  the  bird  from  a  utili- 
tarian standpoint,  but  brings  forth  no  new  positive  evidence  of  an 
original  character. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Maynard,  in  the  Scieniijic  Farmer  for  March,  1879,  records 
the  results  of  fifty-six  dissections  made  from  September  17  to  October  10, 
all  of  the  birds  having  been  shot  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  including 
both  young  aud  old.  He  gives  a  very  full  statement,  together  with  a 
description  with  illustrations  of  the  structure  of  the  stomach  of  the  Si)ar- 
row,  aud  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  he  found  no  insect  remains  in 
these  fifty-six  stomachs. 

In  Forest  and  Stream  (Vol.  XII,  p.  424,  July  3, 1879)  is  quoted  a  state- 
ment of  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal,  to.the  effect  that  the  English  Spar- 
rows had  been  observed  eating  immense  numbers  of  winged  ants.  It 
mentions  another  observation  where  a  Sparrow  had  eaten  a  maimed  hor- 
net. 

The  same  journal  (Vol.  XXIX,  p.  164,  September  23, 1887)  states  that 
web  caterpillars  (doubtless  Fyphantria  is  meant),  having  become  exceed- 
ingly numerous  upon  a  Virginia  Creeper  in  Sing  Sing,  X.  Y.,  entirely 
denuded  it  and  so  exposed  the  roosts  of  the  Sparrows  that  the  birds  had 
to  give  way  and  move  their  quarters. 

In  the  American  Naturalist  (Vol.  XV,  pp.  392-393,  1881),  Prof.  S.  A. 
Forbes,  of  Illinois,  who  has  done  the  best  work  of  any  one  in  America 
on  the  relation  of  birds  to  insects,  dissected  twenty-five  Sparrows  killed 
during  the  month  of  September,  in  1879  and  1880.  He  found  the  frag- 
ments of  grain  picked  up  on  the  streets,  the  seeds  of  a  few  of  the  com- 
monest grasses,  and  traces  of  three  locusts,  the  latter  perhaps  six  per 
cent,  of  the  food  consumed.  At  the  same  time  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
food  of  the  Kobin,  twenty  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  Catbird,  aud  ninety 
per  cent,  of  that  of  the  Bluebird  consisted  of  insects. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  in  an  essay  read  before  the 
West  Chester  Mic.  Soc,  September  4, 1879,  stated  that  of  the  autopsies 
of  seventy-five  Sparrows,  made  iu  1878,  seventy-three  revealed  solely 
grain  and  vegetable  material.  In  the  other  two  cases,  the  stomachs, 
which  were  distended  with  wheat,  contained  each  a  Coleopterous  insect 
not  specifically  identified. 

To  disprove  the  claim  that  sparrows  are  graminivorous  only  iu  winter, 
when  in  order  to  sustain  existence  they  are  obliged  to  live  on  a  grain 
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diet,  lie  ex-i mined  during  the  niontbs  of  Marcb,  April,  May,  and  June 
fifty  specimens,  of  which  number  forty-seven  showed  cereal  ami  vegeta- 
ble food,  one  contained  a  single  (unidentified)  Coleo[)terous  insect  in 
conjunctiou  witb  an  abundance  of  wheat,  and  the  two  remaining  birds 
were  void  of  any  nutritious  matter. 

He  also  examined  the  stomachs  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  English 
Sparrows,  between  March  1, 1879,  and  June  12, 1882.  Only  five  of  these 
stomachs  contained  any  traces  of  insects.     These  were: 

No.  12,  Marcli  3,  1879.— Oue  beelle  (uudetermiued).  No.  58,  May  23,  1880 
(youug). — Apterous  insects  (uuideiitilied).  No.  74,  September  13,  1880 
(male  adult). — Oue  potato-beetle  (i)r()bably  Doryphora  W-lincata).  No.  75, 
September  3,  1880  (male  adult). — Diptera  (uuideutiticd).  No.  112,  June  12, 
l!r82  rfemale  adult). — Two  diptera  aud  three  aptera  (uuideutified). 

Mr.  Charles  Dury  has  given  in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette,  of 
May  G,  1883,  the  results  of  the  dissection  of  over  fifty  English  Sparrows. 
Oue  of  the  sparrows  was  killed  April  28  in  a  cherry  tree  covered  with 
insects;  but  the  distended  crop  contained  nothing  but  grain,  aud  one 
infinitesimal  portion  of  the  skin  of  a  Homipterous  insect.  Five  s[)ar- 
rows  were  killed  by  him  March  25  in  the  Zoological  Garden;  they  were 
found  filled  with  grain  and  seed,  and  three  contained  minute  portions 
of  beetles.     In  all  the  others  no  insect  remains  were  found. 

Mr.  Barrows  has  collected  a  number  of  records,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing have  been  submitted  to  me,  as  among  the  more  reliable: 

Mr.  James  Fletcher,  Ottawa,  Canada,  examined  about  a  dozen  Spar- 
rows, which  were  shot  in  the  early  part  of  March,  before  the  beginning 
of  spring  weather ;  none  of  the  specimens  contained  any  food  other 
than  bread  or  crushed  grain  from  horse  droppings. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Strode,  of  Bernadotte,  Fulton  County,  111.,  made  a  num- 
ber of  dissections  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  1887, 
the  report  of  which  has  been  sent  in  to  Dr.  Merriam.  He  found  no  in- 
sects. During  the  first  half  of  August  the  food  was  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  wheat  and  rye,  and  occasionally  a  few  weed  seeds.  In  Si'i)- 
tember  grapes  were  the  principal  food;  the  Sparrows  would  insert  their 
bills,  suck  out  the  juice  and  pulp,  but  discard  the  seeds. 

One  other  instance,  much  more  recent,  of  the  study  of  thefocd-habits 
of  this  bird  should  be  mentioned  before  I  conclude.  It  is  an  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  stomachs  by  Mr.  W,  Brodie,  the  results  of 
which  have  been  presented  before  the  biological  section  of  the  Cana- 
dian Institute  and  published  in  separate  sheet.  Mr.  Brodie  found  that 
out  of  forty-three  stomachs  taken  from  August  20  to  September  13, 
twenty-seven  contained  remains  of  locusts,  or  so  called  grasslio[)pers, 
and  out  of  three  hundred  and  seven  stomachs  in  all  collected  from  May 
7,  1881,  to  September  20,  1887,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  contained 
insect  remains,  including  for  the  most  part  locusts  (fifty-eight  cases,  not 
including  birds  which  he  fed  with  them),  among  which  the  QiliUpoda 
Carolina  and  CalojHeniis  femur  rubrum  were  recognized.  In  four  cases 
Coleoptera  were  found  and  referred  to  Carabidse,  and  in  seven  others  a 
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Georaetrid  larva  not  identified ;  in  two  others  the  pui)a  of  a  Dipteron 
and  small  Lepidopterous  larvae,  and  in  two  others  spiders — none  of  the 
speeies  identified. 

My  assistant,  Mr.  Otto  Lugger,  reports  to  me  that  daring  the  month 
of  Ma}^,  1883,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  he  dissected  twelve  Euglisli  Sparrows. 
They  were  all  killed  in  the  yard  of  his  house,  which  is  situated  in  tlie 
outskirts. of  the  city,  and  at  that  time  was  iu  the  close  vicinity  of  many 
trees.  The  climbing  roses  in  this  yard,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  neigh- 
boring gardens,  were  badly  infested  by  one  of  the  rose-slugs  (Selandria), 
and  the  sparrows,  which  were  in  the  habit  of  resting  upon  the  bars 
supporting  the  roses,  were  killed  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  had 
eaten  any  of  the  slugs.  The  dissections  revealed  no  trace  of  these,  and 
only  the  legs  of  two  flies  (Bluscidw)  were  discovered.  The  great  bulk 
of  food  consisted  of  grain  and  flower  seeds  of  various  kinds,  taken  from 
the  very  same  yard.  The  only  large  pea  eaten  by  the  birds  contained, 
snugly  inclosed,  a  pea-weevil  {Brnchus  irm). 

The  above  constitute  all  the  more  reliable  dissections  that  have  been 
made ;  but  Dr.  Merriam  has  gathered  together  and  submitted  to  me  a 
very  large  number  (five  hundred  and  ninety-one)  of  reports  not  based 
on  dissections,  and  made  by  persons  who  in  some  instances  had  seen 
the  Sparrows  feeding  upon  insects;  in  others  not.  It  is  exceedingly 
difiBcnlt  to  analyze  these  reports,  which  will  be  duly  published  by  him. 

Of  these  five  hundred  and  ninety-one  reports  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  are  mainly  favorable  to  the  Sparrow,  in  the  sense  that  all  insects 
eaten  are  considered  injurious^  one  hundred  and  thirty  eight  are  un- 
favorable; one  hundred  and  eight  are  indeterminate,  and  seventy-eight 
correspondents  believe  that  insects  are  only  eaten  by  the  bird  when 
forced  to  do  so. 

The  following  summary,  prepared  by  Mr.  Barrows,  will  convey  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  character  of  these  reports.  Only  the  more  definite 
reports  have  been  selected,  and  mainly  those  in  which  some  attempt 
had  been  made  to  identify  the  insects,  including  also  a  certain  number 
of  dissections : 

Kills  canker-worms  iu  large  unmbers. — A.  C.  Sheldon,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  R.  D. 
Camp,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  W.  B.  Barrows,  Midtlletown,  Conn. 

Does  not  kill  cabbage- worms.  — W.  Holmead,  Monut  Pleasant,  D.  C. 

Eats  moths  of  fall  web-worms. — J.  Halley,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Feeds  upon  cabbage-worms,  Hies,  ants,  etc. — W.  A.  Porter,  Alpharctta,  Ga. 

As  a  destroyer  of  caterpillars,  it  is  a  failure.— Hon.  W.  A.  Harris,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Prefers  Crickets  and  Grasshoppers. — Th.  B.  Lumpkin,  Buena  Vista,  Ga. 

Never  touches  Cabbage-worm  or  Cotton-worm. — J.  H.  Barnes,  Griffin,  Ga. 

Probably  eats  many  Bot-Hies. — Dr.  D.  Berry,  Carmi.  111. 

Feeds  its  young  with  insects  for  seven  or  eight  days  after  hatching. — Jabez  Web- 
ster, Ceutralia,  111. 

Eats  an  occasional  Tobacco-worm  and  Grasshopper.— G.  B.  Holmes,  Fernwood,  111. 

Seen  to  catch  Army-worms  by  the  thousand. — Charles  Becker,  Freeburgh,  111. 

Have  not  noticed  it  eating  Army-worms  or  other  injurious  insects. — A.  Gierschuer, 
New  Athens,  111. 
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Carefully  watched,  where  insects  abound,  but  none  eaten. — D.  W.  Braltin,  Brazil, 
Ind. 
Takes  Cabbage-worms  for  its  young. — Edw.  Yenowine,  Edwardsville,  Ind. 
Prefers  moths  to  cateri)ilhirs.— Dr.  W.  Weber,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Eats  Potato-bu!^  larviB  and  Cabbage- worms  to  a  small  extent. — A.  B.  Ghere,  Frank- 
fort, Ind. 

EatsTent-caterpillavs,  Fall  Web- worm  larvai,  and  Cabbage- worms.— W.  H.  Ragan, 
Grceucastle,  Ind. 
Feeds  upon  Cabbage-worms. — George  B.  Byrnm,  Laconia,  Ind. 
Eats 'Uica<fa  se2}iendtciin  and  grassho-pi>eTs  (Melanopus  femnr-ruhrum). — F.  M.  Web- 
ster, La  Fayette,  Ind. 
Eats  caterpillars. — James  N.  Payton  and  John  B.  Mitchell,  New  Albany,  lud. 
Cabbage-worms  destroyed,  but  not  more  than  by  other  birds. — W.  R.  Stratford, 
Vevay,  Ind. 
Eats  Leaf-rollers  .and  beetles. — Dr.  L.  Millar,  Belleview,  Iowa. 
Destroys  large  numbers  of  Codling- worms,  larvae  of  beetles  and  Aphidw. — Howard 
Kingsbury,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
Attacks  a  wounded  grasshopper.— D.  Y.  Overton,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
Destroys  immense  numbers  of  insects  and  worms  of   all  kinds. — Max   Kruskopf, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Eats  the  Bot-fly,  Horse-fly,  Melon-bugs,  Grasshoppers,  etc. — W.  E.  Dingman,  New- 
ton, Iowa. 
Eats  Canker-worms. — J.  S.  McCartney,  Garnett,  Kans. 
Destroys  Codling-moths  and  millers. — M.  A.  Page,  Garnett,  Kans 
Not  seen  to  eat  insects;  does  not  touch  the  Maple-worm. — B.  F.  Smith,  Lawrence, 
Kans. 

Does  not  molest  Maple- worms,  even  about  its  nest. — Dr.  Charles  P.  Blachly,  Manhat- 
tan, Kans. 
Constantly  on  the  ground  in  quest  of  insects. — Dr.  W.  S.  Newlon,  Oswego,  Kans. 
Eats  Chinch-bugs,  Army-worms,  Grasshoppers,  etc. — H.  Heeraey,  Severance,  Kans. 
Trees  filled  with  worms  which  the  English  Sparrows  did  not  touch. — J.  B.  Stock- 
ton, Toronto,  Kans. 

Eats  larvae  of  every  description,  except  those  of  Potato-beetle. — J.   A.   Terrell, 
Bloomfield,  Ky. 

Twenty-seven  stomachs  examined   without  finding  bug  or  worm. — Postmaster, 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Feeds  young  on  moths  of  hairy  caterpillar. — Thomas  S.  Kennedy,  Crescent  Hill,  Ky. 
Eats  Cabbage-worms  especially. — E.  W.  Weathers,  Elkton,  Ky. 
Catches  Tobacco-moth  and  other  moths  and  butterflies. — D.  L.  Adair,  Hawesville, 
Ky. 

The  white  caterpillar  on  shade  trees  has  been   nearly  exterminated  — J.  B.  Nail, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Eats  army-worms,  Cut-worms,  and  caterpillars  on  shade  trees  in  large  numbers. — 
A.  P.  Farnsley,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Have  dissected  them  often,  but  found  no  insects. — W.  B.  Berthoud,  Barataria,  La. 
Does  not  eat  the  Cotton-worm. — W.  C.  Percy,  jr.,  Black  Hawk,  La. 
"Insects  remain  undisturbed  in  its  very  roosting  trees." — L.  E.  Bentley,  Donald- 
sonville.  La. 

Eats  Orgyia  caterpillars  and  many  other  insects. — George  H.  Berry,  North  Liver- 
more,  Me. 

Does  not  eat  Orgyia. — Everett  Smith,  Portland,  Me. 

Fifteen  birds  dissected,  but  only  two  contained  animal  food,  and  this  was  fragments 
of  spiders. — N.  C.  Brown,  Portland,  Me. 
Eats  white-ants,  flies,  Cicadai. — Otto  Lugger,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Orgyia  and  Canker-worms  increase.— W.  Brewster,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
8404— Bull.  1 0 
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Cnuker-worms  docroase,  but  not  Orgyia.  The  Sparrow  can  not  eat  hairy  cater- 
pillars. — Dr.  H.  A.  Ilagen,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Canker-worms  and  spiders  eaten  in  large  numbers. — J.  W.  Pearson,  Newtou,Mas8. 

Eats  limited  unmbers  of  insects  all  the  year. — Elisha  Slade,  Somerset,  Mass. 

Eats  hundreds  of  Canker-worms. — Gliarles  H.  Andros,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Never  seen  to  eat  insects. — John  C.  Cahoon,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Marked  benetit  by  eating  Currant  and  Cabbage- worms. — F.  O.  Hellier,  Grass  Lake, 
Mich. 

Have  yet  to  see  a  single  instance  in  which  it  is  beneficial. — 0.  C.  Smith,  North 
Adams,  Mich. 

No  bird  here  eats  so  few  insects. — Norman  A.  Wood,  Saline,  Mich. 

Feeds  on  Grasshoppers  after  breeding  season  is  over  ;  also  eats  Potato-bugs,  etc. — 
George  Stolworthy,  Franklin  Falls,  N.  H. 

Does  not  eat  Orgyia  caterpillars. — David  C.  Voorhees,  Blawenburgh,  N.  J. 

Does  not  eat  Vaporer  moth  (Orgyia)  to  any  extent,  if  at  all. — Marcus  S.  Crane, 
Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Seven  Sparrows  dissected  where  Elm-leaf  beetles  were  abundant  contained  no  in- 
sects.— Marcus  S.  Crane,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Never  touches  insects ;  sixty  dissections  and  not  a  trace  of  an  insect. — H.  B.  Bailey, 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Moths  have  their  wings  pulled  off  and  are  then  let  go. — Weldon  F.  Fosdick,  Hack- 
ensack,  N.  J. 

Many  dissections,  but  not  an  insect.  Canker-worm  very  prevalent,  but  not  eaten. — 
Lloyd  McKim,  Garrison,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Eats  Winged  ants  (Termes  Jtavipes  ?). — W.  J.  Kenyon,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Eats  Measuring  worms  (£«H0»(08  snisignaria) ;  not  seen  to  take  Orgyia  moths  or 
larvae. — Hon,  Nicolas  Pike,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Eats  Bot-flies,  caterpillars,  White  Cabbage  butterfly,  CicivdeJa. — Prof.  Chas.  Liu- 
den,  Buff"alo,  N.  Y. 

Once  found  a  Currant-worm  in  crop  of  Sparrow. — Wm.  M.  McLachlan,  Clyde,  N.  Y, 

Army-worms  devoured  in  immense  numbers. — J.  A.  Perry,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Eats  Currant-worms,  ants,  etc..  but  no  hairy  worms. — A.  Church,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Eats  Army-worm. — Henry  M.  Burtis,  Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 

"  Occasionally  it  catches  a  spider,  fly,  or  some  other  insect." — Dr.  Alfred  Hasbronck, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Does  not  eat  hairy  caterpillars;  Orgyia  has  increased. — H.  Koy  Gilbert,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Hundreds  seen  eating  grasshoppers  in  a  dry  season. — Thomas  Birt,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Plant-lice  eaten  sometimes. — Prof.  E.  W.  Claypole,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Will  not  touch  tree  insects,  however  abuadant. — W.  Hubbcll  Fisher,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

EpTiemerce  eaten;  elm-tree  worms  disregarded. — Dr.  E.  Sterling,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Many  dissections  in  autumn,  but  no  sign  of  insects ;  Web-worms  not  touched, 
although  very  abundant. — W.  B.  Alwood,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Have  watched  closely,  but  have  never  seen  one  eat  an  insect. — E.  W.  Turner,  New- 
ton Falls,  Ohio. 

Eats  Grasshoppers  and  seventeen-year  Cicadse. — R.  H.  Warder,  North  Bend,  Ohio. 

The  Currant-womi  has  appeared  since  the  Sparrow  came. — S.  Gray,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Close  observation  shows  no  insects  in  its  stomach. — Thos.  Shroyer,  Preston,  Ohio. 

Scale  insects  are  eaten  largely. — W.  B.  Hall,  Wakeman,  OhLo. 

Orgyia  abounds ;  Sparrow  eats  measuring  worms  and  diurnal  lepidojitera. — Thos. 
Meehan,  Geriiiantown,  Pa. 

Destroys  millions  of  insect  eggs  and  larvae. — C.  A.  Green,  Harrisbiirg,  Pa. 

Did  not  eat  Galeruoa,  Web-worm,  EpHachua,  or  Lecanimn,  which  were  abundanl;.-:^ 
Dr.  S.  S.  Rathvon,  Lancaster,  Pa.. 
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Eats  mollis  singed  by  <;as,  but  fails  to  touch  living  Currant-worms  close  bv.— Dr. 
R.  L.  Walker,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

Numerous  stomachs  examined,  but  vorj'  few  insects  found. — Dr.  H.  D.  Moore,  New 
Lexington,  Pa. 

Out  of  50  dissections  in  March,  April,  May  and  June,  no  insects  but  one  beetle. — 
Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  West  Chester,  Pu. 

Eats  young  grasshoppers  after  oats  are  harvested. — B.  F.  Maxson,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Does  not  disturb  the  Cotton-worms. — W.  J.  Hinson,  James  Island,  S.  C. 

Eats  maggots  from  dead  animals. — W.  T.  Nixon,  Lawreuceburgh,  Teun. 

Does  not  destroy  the  Codling-moth. — James  G.  Kenney,  Provo  City,  Utah. 

Eats  larvic  of  Bot-flies. — Dr.  Hiram  A.  Cutting,  Luuenburgh,  Vt. 

Feeding  in  large  flocks  on  Grasshoppers. — George  M.  Neese,  New  Market,  Va. 

Does  not  eat  caterpillars  on  the  elm. —Col.  Randolph  Harrison,  Richmond,  Va. 

Destroys  Cabbage-worms  and  Tent-caterpillers. — Dr.  J.  R.  Mathers,  Buckhannon 
W.  Va. 

Noticed  a  few  alight  on  webs  of  Tent-caterpillars. — John  H.  Strider,  Halltown,  W. 
Va. 

Very  destructive  to  Cabbage-worms  {Pieris  rapcc). — J.  H.  Shank,  Hickory,  W.  Va. 

Does  not  eat  caterpillars  on  grape-vines  and  pear  trees  close  to  nest. — G.  W.  Knapp 
Leon,  W.  Va. 

Eats  Grasshoppers  and  Katydids. — Z.  L.  Welmau,  Stoughton,  Wis. 

This  list  iucludes  quite  a  number  of  injurious  species,  together  with  a 
fair  proportion  of  beneficial  and  innoxious  ones.  In  the  majority  of  the 
cases,  however,  the  observations  are  based  on  seeing  the  bird  capture 
the  insect,  and  this  kind  of  information  is  always  less  reliable  than  that 
obtained  from  dissections.  From  a  long  experience  in  collecting  en- 
tomological data  through  circularization  I  have  learned  how  unreliable 
the  reports  are,  except  when  the  reporter  has  some  special  and  expert 
knowledge. 

Among  the  more  injurious  insects  captured  are  instances  of  Bag- 
worms,  Ro.se  bugs,  Tobacco-worms,  Plum  Curculio,  "  Codling-worm," 
Scale  insects,  Ai^hidid®,  Chinch-bugs,  and  Cabbage-worms,  ^ow  these 
are  in  almost  all  cases  isolated  instances,  and  granting  the  observations 
to  be  correct,  they  do  no  alter  the  fact,  that  where  any  of  these  insects 
have  been  common  within,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of,  a  city  where  the 
Sparrows  are  abundant,  the  birds  have  in  no  instance  affected  the  power 
of  the  insects  for  harm.  Hence  such  reports,  unless  they  take  into  con- 
sideration all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject,  are  misleading. 

Four  cases  are  mentioned  where  the  larvae  of  Orgyia  and  one  where 
the  larvjB  of  Hyphantria  have  been  eaten.  Such  cases,  even  if  isolated, 
are  extremely  interesting ;  but  for  the  present  must  be  disposed  of  in 
the  same  way  as  those  just  instanced.  The  cases  where  the  bird  is  re- 
ported as  taking  Locusts  (Acrididae),  Grasshoppers  (Locnstidse),  and  the 
Army-worm  and  Cut- worms  (Noctuid  larvae)  are  sufficiently  numerous 
to  show  that  in  these  directions  the  Sparrow  in  the  country,  and  under 
conditions  of  scarcity  of  other  kinds  of  food,  might  prove  of  considerable 
benetit.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Canker-worms,  and  some  other 
smooth  Geometrid  larvce,  especially  Ennomos  snbsignaria,  which  affect 
trees  and  shrubs. 
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One  other  iustauce  may  be  mentioDed  where  the  Sparrow  is  more  or 
less  useful,  because  it  is  in  a  direction  scarcely  looked  for.  This  is  in 
the  feeding  on  bot  larvre.  Tbere  is  suflBcieut  evidence  that  in  cities  the 
bird  enjoys  these  larvae,  which  it  picks  up  from  the  droppings  of  horses. 
The  beneficial  bearing  of  this  fact  is  somewhat  neutralized,  however,  by 
the  other  fact  that  on  the  paved  streets  of  our  cities  the  Gastrophilus 
larvae  rarely,  if  ever,  succeed  in  transforming;  but  perish  from  ina- 
bility to  enter  the  ground. 

We  are  thus  justified  in  concluding  that  the  bird  will  exceptionally 
feed  upon  almost  any  insect ;  but  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  deduction  made  from  my  own  examinations  will  hold  very  generally 
true,  and  that,  in  cases  where  injurious  insects  have  been  fed  upon,  it  is 
not  by  virtue  of  any  insectivorous  habit  or  specific  preference,  but  by 
mere  accident.  Except  in  the  cases  of  Locusts  and  meadow  grasshop- 
pers, some  field  insects,  the  Canker-worm,  and  some  few  other  smooth 
worms  which  affect  trees,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  bird,  notwith- 
standing its  great  numbers,  has  been  instrumental  in  checking  any  of 
our  insect  pests. 

Two  other  circumstances  for  which  there  is  sufficient  evidence  are 
worthy  of  mention  as  bearing  on  the  question  under  discussion,  viz, 

(1)  the  bird's  tendency  to  take  insects  already  damaged  or  dead ;  and 

(2)  the  fact  that  the  old  birds  take  insects  for  their  young  rather  than 
for  themselves. 

Finally,  the  examinations,  taken  as  a  whole,  show  how  thoroughly 
graminivorous  or  vegetarian  the  Sparrow  is,  as  a  rule,  and  I  need  not  in 
this  connection  add,  from  my  own  experience  or  from  that  of  others,  to 
the  verdict  of  "destructive"  which  Dr.  Merriam  has  already  so  well  es- 
tablished in  his  last  report  as  Ornithologist  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  farmers  have  been  forced  to  poison 
the  birds  by  wholesale.  Their  most  successful  method  is  that  of  plac- 
ing poisoned  wheat  in  a  bag  with  chaff,  and  allowing  it  to  leak  over  the 
tail  of  the  cart  along  the  road.  The  Sparrows  are  destroyed  by  the 
bushel,  and  one  paper  {Garden  and  Field,  of  Adelaide,  Nov.,  1887,  vol. 
13,  p.  76)  published  the  following  effusion,  by  the  "Adelaide  Poet  Lau- 
reate," with  which  I  would  close  this  report: 

What  means  this  sadly  plaintive  wail, 

Ye  men  of  spades  and  ploughs  and  harrows? 
Why  are  your  faces  wan  and  pale  ? 

It  is  the  everlasting  sparrows. 

We  may  demolish  other  pests 

That  devastate  the  farm  and  garden  ; 
But  spoiled  by  these  voracious  guests, 

Our  prospects  are  not  worth  a  farden. 

We  can't  defeat  a  foe  like  this 

With  gunshot  or  with  bows  and  arrows; 
Wc  must  resort  to  artifice 

To  cope  with  enemies  like  sparrows. 
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Our  level  best  we  all  have  tried 

With  scarecrows,  nets,  aud  cuuuiug  cages, 
Our  utmost  efforts  they  deride, 

And  spoil  our  fruit  in  all  its  stages. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  your  hearts  lift  up, 

Eesume  your  spades,  your  ploughs  and  harrows, 
Aud  while  you  drain  the  genial  cup, 

I'll  tell  you  how  to  lick  the  sparrows. 

No  more  your  wasted  fruits  bewail. 

Your  crops  destroyed  of  peas  aud  marrows, 
A  cure  there  is  that  can  not  fail 

To  rid  you  of  the  hateful  sparrows; 

The  remedy  is  at  your  feet, 

Slay  them  and  wheel  them  out  in  barrows, 
Poisoned  by  Fauldiug's  Phoenix  wheat. 

The  one  great  antidote  to  sparrows. 


TABLES  OP  FOOD  AS  SHOWIT  BY  DISSECTION. 

We  conclude  the  discussion  of  the  insect  food  of  the  Sparrow  with 
tables  giving  the  entire  contents,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  determine 
them,  of  522  stomachs  dissected  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
of  11-4  stomachs  dissected  at  "West  Chester,  Pa. 

Of  the  number  dissected  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  338  were 
from  birds  killed  in  Washington,  and  many  of  these  were  examined 
within  an  hour  or  two  after  death.  The  remaining  184  stomachs  were 
sent  to  Washington  in  alcohol.  In  all  cases  they  were  carefully  exam- 
ined in  the  Ornithological  Division  first,  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  who 
identified  and  recorded  their  general  contents.  Subsequently  those 
Avhich  contained  any  traces  of  insect  remains,  or  in  which  the  presence 
of  such  material  was  suspected  (102  in  all),  were  referred  to  the  Ento- 
mological Division  for  further  examination,  and  92  were  found  to  con- 
tain insect  remains  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  From  Professor 
Kiley's  report  on  this  subject  the  data  have  been  obtained  for  the  in- 
sect columns  in  the  following  tables,  which  were  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  K. 
Fisher,  assistant  ornithologist. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say,  in  explanation  of  these  tables,  that  a  cross 
in  any  column  indicates  that  the  kind  of  food  specified  at  the  head  of 
that  column  was  found  in  the  specimen  against  which  the  cross  stands. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  percentages  of  different  kinds  of 
food  in  the  individual  stomachs,  except  in  the  case  of  the  insect  food, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  already. 
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TABLES  OF  FOOD  AS  SHOWN  BY  DISSECTION. 

Contents  of  stomachs  of  English  Sparrows  {Passer  doinestieua). 

[Examined  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture.] 


Sex 
and 
age. 

Date  of 
cajjlure. 

Locality. 

Cereals. 

'a 

2 
3 

o 
U 

s 
(»    . 

»  i; 

=    CS 

ss 

(S 

■a 
a 
P 

o 

a 

P2 

Insect  food. 

a 

a 

00 

"S 

O 

"§ 

o 

'S 

s, 

a 

s 

o 
'S 

V 

o. 

m 

[5 
'3 

(0 

§ 

a 

.S 

'S 

1 

99 
0 

.2 

O 

CD 

£ 
5 

9 

o. 

IS 

♦a 

a 
« 

i 

'•5 
a 

M 

Kind  of  insect. 

4061 

d  im. 

d 

? 
9 

9 
cT 
9 

d 
9 

d 
9 
d 
9 
d 
d 
d 
9 
9 
d 

u. 

9 
d 
d 

d 

9juv. 
d  ad. 

d 

9.1  UT. 

d  ad. 
9  im. 
d  ina. 
9im. 
9  im. 
9  ad. 

im. 
9  im. 
d  im- 
d  im. 
d  im. 

im. 
9im. 

d  ira. 
d  ad. 

1886. 
Sept.    21 

Oct.    26 
...do  .... 
..do  .... 

East  Hartford, 
Conn, 
do 

... 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

4082 

... 

4083 

do 

4084 

do 

4085 

...do  .... 
...do.... 

Oct.    29 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 

.  do 

....do  

do 

... 

... 

... 

X 
X 

... 

4086 

4087 

....do  

do 

... 

... 

X 

... 

... 

... 

4r88 

4089 

do 

■■ 

X 

4090 

do 

4092 

Nov.    5 

...do.... 

do 

....do 

...do 

do 

... 

X 

... 

X 
X 
X 
X 

4093 

4004 

4009 

Nov.  22 
.  do  . . . 

....do  

do 

... 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

... 

4100 

4101 
4102 

..  do  .... 
..di) 

...do  

do 

X 

... 

4103 

...do 

do 

4104 

...do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
Dec.     2 
...do 

do           ..  . 

X 

X 

... 

X 

... 

4105 

....do 

do 

... 

4106 

4107 

do 

X 

4110 

do 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

4111 

do 

4112 

...do  .... 
...do  

do 

4113 

do       

X 

4114 

do      . 

do 

4115 

Dec.     6 
July  31 
May     5 
May     7 
AlaV     4 
Sept.  12 

June  27 

Au2.    2 

1887. 
Apr.  12 

1885. 
Nov.    1 
July    7 
July  11 
July   14 
do 

do 

X 
X 
X 
X 

2149 

Gainesville,  Va.. 
Milwaukee,  Wis 

... 

2327 

2329 

2397 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2699 

Alfred    Centre, 

N.T. 
"West     Goshen, 

Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Washington, 
D.C. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Slug  Sing,  N.  Y  . 
do 

X 

3075 

3812 

4589 

1468 

... 

X 
X 
X 
X 

15 

X 

40 

45 

do 

46 

do 

X 
X 
X 

47 

...do  .... 

do 

49 

. .  do  ... . 

do     

98 

July  25 
July  27 
..  do 

.    do 

X 

103 

...  do 

X 
X 
X 

X 

... 

104 

do 

-- 

X 
X 

X 

X 

105 

...do 

do 

X 
X 
X 
X 

106 

...do.... 
...do  .... 

...do 

107 

...  do       

X 
X 

... 

X 

124 

July  28 
Aug.    4 

Aug.  10 
...do 

...do 

...do 

do    

152 

X 

X 

3  wasps;  2  small 
giasshoppera. 

194 

195 

....do 

X 

^ 

3  young  grasshop- 
pers; 1  leaf  flea 
Deetle. 
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Contents  of  stomachs  of  English  Sparrows  (Passer  domfsticiis) — Coiitiiiucd. 


Sex 
and 

age. 

Date  of 
capture. 

Locality. 

Cereals. 

'5 

'2 

•a 
o 

3 

a 

0) 

tc 

o 

1 

Insect  food. 

M 

s 

a 

1 

u 

C8 

00 

"5 

c 

g 

o 

x" 

'3 

IS 

c 

!s 

'5 
a 

» 

'3 

ft 

_o 

o 

■3 

p. 

T. 

a 

i: 

1 

a 

M 

Kind  of  insect. 

19G 

cf  iiu. 
2  a.l. 
?  a<l. 
9  ad. 
9  ad. 
d  ""• 
cfim. 
9  im. 
d  iiu- 
9  im. 
d  im. 
d  im. 
d  im. 
9  ad. 
cT 

9  ad. 
d  ad. 
d  ad. 
d 
? 

? 

d 

cfjuv. 

9  im. 
9  ad. 

9  ad. 

9  ad. 

d  im- 

9 

d  ira. 
9  im. 
9  ad. 
d  im. 
d  ad. 

18^5. 
Aug.  10 
.  do 

Sing  Sing,  N.T. 
...  do 

X 

X 

107 

X 

198 

..  d.)    .. 
..do      . 

..  do 

199 

do 

X 

200 

...do  ... 
Aiisr.  11 
Aui,'.  15 
Aug.  29 
S.i)t.    3 

..  .do 

do 

X 

217 

...do 

X 
X 

245 

...do 

X 

3.")5 

..  do 

496 

....do 

X 

r.vo 
rye 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

497 

498 

...do  .... 

...do  

499 

...do  .... 

...do 

500 

...do  ... 
...do 

...do 

X 

501 

....do 

X 
X 

502 

...do 

....do 

X 

X 

690 

Sept.  12 
Sept.  17 
..  ([.) 

....do 

722 

...do 

X 

723 

....do 

X 

1105 

Oct.    16 
...do  .... 

do 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

1106 

....do 

6274 

18-17. 
Sept.  14 

...do  

Washington, 

D.C. 
do 

^ 

6275 

X 

16 

188.5. 
July     7 

July  14 
July  25 

July  28 

Aug.  10 

...do  .... 
...do  .... 

Sing  Sing,  N.  T  . 

....do 

....do 

X 

X 

X 

2    larvse    of     small 
beetle. 

48 

97 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Jaws     of    .several 
small     caterpil- 
lars :      1   snout 
boelle ;  wings  and 
leg.s    of    another 
smiiU  bettle. 

Reiaains  of  1  small 
dung  beetle;    le- 
mains  of   1    small 
bee  or  was]!. 

Traces  of  a  small  in- 
sect,   probably    a 
beetle. 

Remains  of  2  snout- 
beetles. 

Remains  of  1  small 
dHugbeetlu. 

123 

201 

....do  

...do 

X 

202 

..  do 

X 
X 

X 

216 

....do 

289 

Aug.  20 
Aug.  29 
Sept.  22 
Oct.       2" 
Oct.     20 
...do  ... 

....do 

356 

....do 

X 

Remains  of  1  bug. 

803 

ilo 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

929 

....do  

X 

X 

1190 

....do  

1191 

....do 

< 

X 

1192 

9 
2 

d 

2 
d 

d 

d 
d 
d 

...do  ... 
May     9 

June  10 

Xor.   20 

1886. 
liUxr.   19 

1885. 
Oct.    30 

Sept.  20 
Oct.    19 
Oct     30 

...do 

Taunton,  Mass.. 

...do  

...do 

X 
X 

1552 

A  single  fragment  of 

1593 
164? 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

a  dung-beetle. 
4  birge  grulis  of  a 
May-beetle  ;  frag- 
ments of  2  small 
beetles. 

3360 

Sugar   Grove, 
Oliio. 

TVashin  gton, 
D.C.       " 

Redford,  Mich  . 

X 

Broken    parts  of   1 

1215 

X 

(liingbeetlo. 

1453 

1693 

Calhoun,  Ga 

1949 

West    Chester, 
Pa. 
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Sex 
and 
age. 

Date  of 
capture 

Locality. 

Cereals. 

7. 

V 

0 

0 

0 

K 

Insect  food. 

01 

a 

ti 

0 

0 

4) 

.a 

oj 

a 
0 

'3 

'5 

a 

p. 
.1 

6 
'A 

as 

a 
'5 

f 
a 

a 

M 

Kind  of  insect. 

3noi 

ad. 

d  ad. 

? 

d  ' 
d 
d 
? 
jiiv. 

"d"""' 
? 
d 
d 

? 

d 
d 
? 

9 
? 
d 
d 

juv. 

?  ad. 
d  ;uL 
?  ad. 
?  ad. 
?  a.l. 
9  ad. 

d  lUl. 

9  ad. 

d  atl. 
d  ad. 

? 

d 
d 
? 
9 

9  ad. 

'  9  ad. 
:3"JHv. 

9.JUV. 

cTjuv. 
cfjuv. 
9.UIV. 

9,iuv. 

<3",juv. 

d 
d 

1886. 
Mar.  14 

May     3 

1881. 
Mar.     3 
Apr.   30 

1886. 
Mar.  26 
..  do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  .... 

West    Chester, 

Penn. 
Portland,  Conn  . 

London,  Canada. 
....do 

Taunton,  Mass.. 
....do 

X 

3301) 

X 

X 

X 

34.'^'' 

3453 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

3fil3 

3fil4 

3(^5 

....do 

SfilO 

...do  

3619 

Apr.   15 
...do 

....do  

3fi-^n 

do 

X 

3fin 

...do  .... 

....do  

X 
X 

36S6 

Mav   14 
May  24 
Jau.      1 
Apr.     6 
..  do  .... 

Atlanta,  Ga 

3702 

...  do 

X 
X 
X 
X 

3723 

Philadelpbia.Pa. 
New  York  Cit.y. 
do 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

4071 

4()7-,^ 

41  i«-^ 

Apr.     9 

Apr.  21 

...do  .... 
...do  .... 

Fort    Hamilton, 

N.  T. 
Van    Cortlandt, 

N.  T. 
....do  

4711 

471? 

4713 

...do 

X 

4714 

Apr.  23 

May     6 

May  29 

June  16 

...do  .... 

1 887. 
Juue  14 

Apr.  15 
Apr.  18 
...do  

West   Farm  s  , 

N.  Y. 
New  York  City. 
do 

X 
X 

... 

4749 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

4839 

485«) 

Hart  sd  ale,  N.  Y. 
....do 

Washington, 

D.U. 
Syracuse,  N.  T. 
do 

4«.')1 

X 

X 

X 

5060 

5761 

57(i3 

... 

'11 

57(14 

....do 

X 

5705 

..do  .... 

....do 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

57UG 

...do  .... 

....do 

5707 

...do 

....do  

5708 

Apr.   19 
.Vpr.  20 
Apr.  21 
May     9 

1880. 
July  15 

July  20 
July  30 
A  iitJ.    3 
Au-r.    4 

1887. 
May    12 

May    13 

..  do  ... 

May   16 

May  20 
...do  .... 

....do 

5709 

....do  

X 
X 

5770 

....do  

....do  

... 

5779 

4026 

East    Hartford, 

Conn. 
..  do 

X 
X 

X 

- 

4030 

4031 

..  <lo 

* 

4032 

....do 

4033 

....do  

X 
X 

5523 

Wasliin  g  t  0  u  , 
D.C. 

....do  

X 

X 

Pieces  of  legs  of  1 
iebuenmon  fly  fl]; 
1  snout-beetle. 

5521 

X 
X 

5525 

....do 

5520 

....do  

X 

X 

X 

Parts  of  leg  of  May  • 
beetle;  1  wasp. 

5527 

....do  

X 

5528 

....do  

X 
X 

Pieces  of  s e  v e ral 
May-beetles. 

Piccis  of  May-bee- 
tle. 

5529 

..  do  .... 

....do  

5530 

May   28 
June  21 
...do  .... 

....do 

X 

5681 

....do 

X 

50S2 

....do 

5083 

...do  .... 

....do 

X 

X 

5684 

...do.... 

....do 

X 
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Contents  of  stomachs  of  EnyU><h  S2)arrow8  {l\tsser  donusticits) — Coutiuuod. 


Sex 
and 
age. 

Date  of 
capture. 

Locality. 

Cereals. 

ri 

00 

'3 

13 
O 

r3 

0) 

5 

<0 

3 

a  a 
'5  S 

-3 

o 

-a 

Insect  food. 

.a 

a 

a 

"3 
o 

o 

.-3 

O 

N 

'3 

a 

a 
5 

.2 

"o 

p. 
« 

"a 
"3 

1 

"3 

o 

p. 
§ 
o 

05 

<o 
u 

a 

a 

M 

Kind  of  insect. 

5689 

cT  im. 
cTiui. 
(f  im. 

1886. 
July  12 

...do  .... 

TVa-sliing  ton, 

D.C. 
do 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

5690 

5ti91 

..  do  ... 
...do  .... 

do 

5692 

do  .     

5636 

Apr.  21 
...do 

Eockville,  Conn, 
do 

X 

X 

Bemains  of  1  dung- 
beetle;    1  other 
small  beetle. 

5637 

5638 

. .  do 

do 

5687 

juv. 

JUY. 

d 
d" 

d 

d  ad. 
cfad. 
cfaa. 
cfad. 
d"ad. 
cfad. 
?ad. 
?ad. 
?  ad. 
?ad. 
5  ad. 

eatl! 
?ad. 
?ad. 
$ad. 
2  ad. 
2  ad. 
?  ad. 
?ad. 
?  ad. 
?  ad. 
2  ad. 
2  ad. 
?  ad. 
d  ad. 
cTad. 
cTad. 
d  ad. 
cTad. 

9  im. 
d"ad. 
2  ad. 
2  ad. 
cTad. 
d'ad. 
d  ad. 

? 
d  ad. 

? 
d'juv. 

2  ad. 
2  ad. 

July    4 

..  do  ... 
Apr.  22 

Jan.    20 

1886. 
Dec.   31 

1887. 
Feb.  20 
. .  do  ... . 

Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

....do 

Amherst,  Mass. 

West  Ches  t  e  r . 
Pa. 

do 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

5688 

X 
X 

X 

5959 

5725 

- 

X 

5720 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

57''7 

...do  

do    

•M-'fi 

57?<» 

...do  .... 

do 

X 

5730 

...do-... 
...do.... 
..do.... 

....do  

...do 

..  do 

5731 

'■-731^ 

5733 

...do  .... 

....do 

X 

5734 

...do  .... 
...do 

do 

X 
X 

X 

y 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

5735 

do 

5736 

...do  .... 
...do.... 
..do 

...do 

do 

.., 

■;■ 

5737 

6738 

do    . 

X 

')7f9 

...do  .... 

do 

X 

■1740 

...do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 

do 

■1741 

....do 

..do 

X 

X 

■;■ 

'i74?l 

■1743 

Mar.  18 
...do  .... 

....do 

X 

■1744 

•)745 

...do  .... 

...do 

X 

')746 

...do.... 
...do  .... 

...do 

X 
X 
X 

5747 

...do 

X 
X 
X 

. 

5748 

..do    .. 

do 

5749 

...do  .... 

...do 

5750 

..do  .... 

do    .... 

X 

5751 

...do.... 
...do.... 

do    . 

X 
X 

5752 

....do  

5753 

...do.... 
...do...* 

.  do  .      ... 

X 
X 
X 
X 

5754 

...do 

X 

5755 

...do  .... 

...do 

X 

5756 

...do  .... 

...do 

1939 

1885. 
Oct.    29 
...do  .... 

....do 

....do 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

lH4i> 

1943 

Oct.    30 
...do    ... 

...do 

X 

1944 

...do 

1!t4.> 

...do 

...do 

1946 

...do  .... 

....do  

X 

19n 

...do  .... 

..do     .     .. 

X 
X 

X 

1533 

Sept.    9 

Ang.  29 
Nov.  20 
Dec.     1 

1886. 
Feb.   13 
May  22 

July  28 
Aug.     3 

Alfred  CenU'e, 

N.  T. 
Taunton,  Mass. 
do 

1600 

1641 

X 

1803 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Amherst,  Mass. 
Washi  n  g  1 0  n  , 

D.U. 
....do  

X 

•i>.(\'><) 

X 

?074 

SI  30 

X 

X 

2131 

....do 

... 

X 

1  snout- beetle. 
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Contents  of  stomachs  of  English  Sparrows  {Passer  domesticus)—Coniiuaed. 


Sex 
and 

age. 

Date  of 
capture. 

Locality. 

■ 
Cereals. 

9 

.a 
« 

=  B 

P 

o 
o 

Insect  food. 

I 

o 
"3 
a 
O 

S 

o 

N 

3 

g 

'3 

0) 

1 

m 
S 

c 
'A 

« 
'S 
a 

R 

g 

n 

M 

Kind  of  JDsect. 

2  ad. 
?  ad. 

?im. 

ira. 
?  im. 
?  ad. 
9  ad. 
d"  ad. 
d-ad. 
cf  ad. 
9  ad. 

? 

$  im. 
d  im. 
?  im. 
d"  im. 
cfjuy. 
<S  ad. 
cfad. 
d'juv. 

d'ad. 

d 
d 
d 

9 

9 

? 
? 
9 
9 

9 
9 

<S  im. 

9  im. 
9  ad. 
djuv. 

9  ad. 
9  ad. 
9jav. 
9  ad. 
dad. 
d'ad. 
dad. 
d'juv. 
d'ad. 
9juv. 

cf  juv. 

1880. 
Aug.     3 

do 

Washington, 
D.U. 

do 

X 

X 

X 

1  motli  with  eggs;  2 
pars  of  jaws  (of 
cati>rpillai?). 

2133 

2148 

Julv    31 

1887. 
July    12 

Gainesville,  Va  . 

Wash  i  n  g  1 0  n , 

D.C. 
.do      ... 

(Empty.) 

Very  small  piect-s  of 
a  wa.sp. 

X 

X 

? 

5(594 

X 

.... 

5695 

do 

do 

X 

6*196 

do  ... 

do 

X 

5697 

do 

do 

X 

6G98 

do 

..  do 

X 

5699 

July    13 
..  .do 

...  do 

X 

X 

X 

6700 

do 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

5701 

do 

do 

11  flea-beetles-  1  leaf 

5702 

.  do 

do         .  . 

X 
X 
X 

flea- beetle. 

6703 

..do    .. 

5704 

..  do  ... 
...do 

...  do 

X 

'x 

X 

do 

Remain.s  of  a  wasp. 

5706 

...do  .... 

...do 

6707 

...  do  ... . 

....do 

X 

5708 

July    14 
May     28 
. .  do 

do 

X 

.    do    ..    .. 

X 

X 

5532 

...do       

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

1  spider;  1  snout- 
beetle  ;  2  ants ;  1 
heo;  1  small,  par- 
asitic fly. 

1  spider ;  1  snout- 
beetle. 

5533 

June     2 

...do  ... 
...do... 
. .  do 

....do  

X 

.... 

X 

5534 

..do    

5535 

...  do 

X 

X 
X 

X 

6536 

...do  

X 

X 

5537 

...do  .... 

....do  

^ 

beetle*. 

2  .sp'deis ;  2  f*nout- 
lieetles ;  2  flea  bee- 
tles. 

Several    snout  -  bee- 

5538 

...do  .... 

....do  

X 

5539 

...do  .... 

...do  

X 

tles. 

5540 

...do 

do    

X 

5541 

...do  .... 

do 

X 

5542 

...do  .... 

....do 

" 

2pupseofbluc-bottle 

fl.v. 

5543 

...do.... 
...do  ... 

June    3 

June    4 
June    7 
...do  .... 

...do  

...do 

5544 

....do  

X 
X 

- 

X 

1  snont-beetle ;  pieces 

5545 

....do  

of  larva  of  a  leaf- 
hopper. 
Numerous  spiders;  3 

5546 

....do  

X 

snout .  beetles ;    1 
wasp. 

do 

X 

X 

5548 
5549 

....do 

....do  

X 

1  Ma.y  beetle;  1  snont- 
beetlo. 

5550 

Juno    8 
...do 

....do 

X 
X 

X 
X 

5551 

do  .. 

5552 

June    9 
..  do  .... 

do 

5553 

....do    

^ 

5554 

...do  .... 

....do 

...do  .... 

....do  

5619 

June  11 
June  15 
...do 

June  16 

...do  

5Gtil 

...do..     .. 

5662 

...do  

do 

X 

" 

« 

X 

1  flea-beetle;  triicea 

5665 

of  a  bie  or  wasp. 
Very  small  pieces  of 

a  hymenopteron. 
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Contents  of  stomachs  of  English  Sparrows  {Passer  domesticus) — Coutiuiied. 


Sex 
and 

age. 

Date  of 
capture. 

Locality. 

Cereals. 

'3 

'6 

o 

3 

2 
« 

.s  s 

3  " 

u 

s 

■3 

a 
P 

d 
o 

o 

Insect  food. 

1 

a 

3 

a 
o 

o 
73 

"ci 
O 

a 
o 

O 

"3 

a 

a 

^^ 

o 
O 

'3 

p. 

"Ji 

a 

a 

2 
'3 

X 

s 
.2 
'?. 
o 
"A 

£ 
'3 

p. 
a 

1 

n 

M 

Kind  of  insect. 

566G 

$juv. 
$jav. 
cT.iuv. 
cT.iuv. 
cfjuv. 
$  a<l. 

.iuv. 

?jllV. 

$  jnv. 
cfad. 
?  ad. 
?  im. 
9  im. 

?  im. 

d  im. 
d  ad. 
cfad. 
cf  im. 
$  im. 
$ad. 
?jiiv. 

im. 
?  im. 
d  iDi. 
cTim. 
d  ad. 
9  ad. 
d  im. 
d  im. 
cf  im. 
?  im. 
d  im- 
d  im. 
d  im. 

d  im. 
cfad. 
cf  im. 
d  im. 
cf  im. 
cf  im. 
?  im. 
j  im. 
cf  ad. 
cf  im. 
cTim. 
cf  im. 
cf  im. 
cf  im 

cf  im. 
?  im. 
9  im. 
?  im. 
cf  Im. 
Jim. 

1887. 
June  16 

June  17 
...do  .... 

Washington, 

D.C. 
...do 

X 

6669 

X 

X 

5670 

do 

X 

X 

X 

5671 

...do  ... 

do 

5672 

...do... 
June  20 
June  21 

...do.... 
...do  .... 

do 

X 

5673 

...do 

do 

X 

5670 

X 

6  house  flies,  with 
numerous  eggs. 

5677 

....do 

do 

X 

X 

5678 

5679 

...do  .... 

do 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

5680 

...do  .... 

do 

57u9 

July  14 
...do 

do 

5710 

do 

5711 

do  . 

do            .     . 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

5712 

do 

do         

; 

X 

X 
X 

Leg  of  spider;  leg 
of  beetle;  jjart  o( 
wasp ;  parr,  of  an- 
other small  hy- 
men opteron. 

2  wasps ;  several  flea- 
beetles. 

5713 

...do  .... 
..do      .. 

do     

5714 

do       

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

5715 

July  15 
...do 

.do 

5716 

...do 

5717 

do      .. 

..do     

5718 

...do  .... 

....do 

X 

5719 

...do.... 
...do  .... 

do      . 

...do 

do       

5720 

X 

Numerous  wasps; 
traces  of  a  bug. 

5721 

...do 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

5722 

do    ... 

.      do 

5723 

...do.... 
do 

.  do 

• 

5724 

...do 

5916 

Aug.    9 
do 

...do 

X 
X 

5917 

do 

2  snout-beetles. 

5918 

...  do 

....do 

X 
X 
X 

X 

■;■ 

5919 

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do  ... 
...do 

...do 

"* 

X 
X 
X 

5920 

..  do 

5921 

..do 

X 

59^?! 

...do 

X 

5923 

do 

^ 

X 

- 

- 

59?4 

..  do    .. 

do 



X 

X 

Many  flea-  beetles; 
legs  of  snout-bee- 
tle. 

StfS 

...do 

...do 

RO^S 

AnR.  10 
...do.... 
...do  ... 
..  do  ... 

....do 

59''9 

..   do 

'- 

X 

X 
X 
X 

59Sfl 

...do 

5931 

....do 

593^ 

..  do  .... 

...do  

X 

5933 

...do  .... 
...do  .... 

..  do 

....do 

5934 

X 

5935 

Ans.  11 
...do... 
...do  .... 

....do 

5936 

do 

X 

X 

X 
X 

5937 

....do 

X 
X 

5938 

...do  ... 

do 

5939 

...do  ... 

do 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

5940 

...do  .... 

...do 

X 

X 

X 

5941 
5943 

...do  ... 
...do  .... 

...do 

....do 

of  a  wasp. 
Remains  of  a  wasp. 

5943 

...do  ... 

....do 

5944 

...do  .... 

...do  

X 

5945 

Anj;.  12 
...do  .... 

...  do 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

Remains  of  1  vasp. 

594fi 

...do 

X 

. ... 

wasp;  2  sm.ill  cat- 
erpillars; flea  bee- 
tle. 
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Contents  of  aiomachs  of  English  Sparroioa  {Passer  domestieus)— Continued. 


Sex 
and 

age. 

Date  of 
capture. 

Locality. 

Cereals. 

00 

CO 

■3 
o 

a 

3 
a 

o 
>   . 

a  5 

a 

■a 
a 
3 

-s 

& 
a 
'S 

■d" 

C! 
P 

Insect  food. 

1 

a 

a 
o 

s 

1 

03 

o 

.a 

o 

'3 

a. 
g 

o 
O 

.S 
'5 

10 

!§ 

'5 

01 

a 

.2 
'3 

p. 

00 

0 

o 

o 
>5 

i 

'3 

- 
a 

'•5 

a 

M 

Kind  of  insect. 

5947 

cfad. 
9  ad. 
d  im. 
d"  im- 

rfim, 
$ad. 

d  im. 
?  ad. 
§ad. 

9  ad. 

9  im. 

dim. 

cf  im. 

9  im. 

juv. 

juv. 
cTim. 

d  im. 
d  im. 
d  ad. 
9  ad. 

9 

9    , 
d-ad. 
d"  ad. 
d 
d 
d 

cTim. 
d'im. 
dim. 
dim. 
d  im. 
9  im. 
9  im. 
9  im. 
9  im. 
9  ad. 
9  ad. 
9  im. 
d 
d 
d 
d 

9.1  uv. 
9.  juv. 
9  juv. 

9,jnv. 
9  juv. 

9 

1887. 
Aug.  11 

...do  .... 

Wash  i  n  g  1 0  n, 

D.C. 
....do 

... 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

.... 

X 

5948 

5949 

...do  .... 

....do 

59")0 

...do 

....do  

X 

5951 

...do  .... 

....do  

X 

X 

>< 

X 

5952 

...do  .... 

....do  

X 
X 

X 

wasp. 

5953 

...do  .... 

....do 

X 

? 

X 

Remains  of  Ihymen- 

opteron  (wasp?). 
1  tree-hopper. 

5954 

...do  .... 

....do  

5966 

Aug.  13 
...do 

...do 

X 

5967 

....do 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

1    tree -hopper;    2 
winded  ants  (fe- 
males). 

5968 

...do  .... 

....do  

X 

X 

5969 

...do.... 

....do 

5970 

...do  .... 

....do  

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

2  wasps;  3  flea-bee- 
ties. 

5971 

...do  .... 

....do  

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

5972 

...do  .... 

....do  

2  wasps. 
Parts  of  legs  of  May 

beetle ;  2  wasps, 
llegof  mole-cricket. 

5973 

...do.... 
Aug.  15 
...do  .... 

....do 

....do 

X 
X 

5974 

X 

5975 

....do  

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

5976 

...do  .... 

....do 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

several  wasps. 

5  ants  ;  1  wasp. 

Very  minute  re- 
mains of  several 
wasps. 

5977 

...do 

....do 

X 

X 

5978 

...do  .... 

....do 

■X 

X 
X 

5979- 

...do.... 

....do 

5980 

...do  .... 

....do 

5981 

...do  .... 

....do 

X 
X 

X 

5982 

...do  .... 

....do 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

1  wasp. 

5983 

...do  .... 

....do 

5987 

Aug.  16 
...do 

....do  

X 
X 

5988 

....do  

... 

... 

X 
X 
X 

5989 

...do.... 

....do  

5990 

...do  .... 
...do  .... 

.-..do 

....do 



X 

X 

5991 

5992 

...do  .... 

....do 

X 

5993 

..  do  .... 

....do  

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

5994 

...do  .... 

....do 

X 

6995 

...do... 
...do.... 

....do... 

5996 

....do 

5997 

...do 

do 

X 

5998 

...do.... 

....do  

5999 

...do... 
...do  .... 

....do 

X 

6000 

....do Z-... 

Remains  ot  1  wasp 

fiOOl 

...do  .... 

....do 

X 

6002 

..  do  .... 

....do  

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

6003 

..-do  .... 

....do 

X 

6102 

Aug.  20 
...do 

....do 

6103 

....do 

X 

X 

6104 

...do.... 
...do  .... 

....do 

....do 

X 

6105 

X 
X 

X 
X 

6106 

...do  .... 

...do 

6107 

...do  .... 

....do 

6108 

...do  .... 

....do 

X 

X 

X 
X 

6109 

...do  .... 

...do 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

worms. 
1  wasp ;  1  Ptocus. 

6U0 

...do  .... 

....do  

X 

6111 

...do  .... 

...do 

X 

X 

X 

wasp  ;   1  flea-bee. 
tie. 

6112 

...do  .... 

...do 

X 

X 

Remains  of  1  wasp. 

6113 

...do.... 

....do: 

X 
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Coulciiix  of  slomnchs  of  Enylitih  Sparrows  (rasser  ffo?H('S/ic«s)— (Joiitiimed. 


Sox 
and 

a-o. 

Date  of 
en  pt  lire. 

Locality. 

Ceroals. 

31 

'5 

a: 

3 

'6 

4) 

3 
u 

a 

5 

(5 

lu.sect  food. 

5 
a 

a 

<B 

.a 

O 

'5 

a 
c3 

'5 

X 

a 
o 
M 

5 

5 
"A 

'5 
ST 

•9 

5 

Kind  of  insect. 

6114 

? 

d  aa. 
d 

d 
d 

?  ad. 
9 

? 
? 
? 

d  im. 
d  iiu. 
d  ina- 

d  ini. 
cfjuv. 
? 
? 

9 

?  ad. 

? 

d"  ad. 

d 

d 

d 

9  ad. 

9 

9 

? 

d- 
d 

d 
9 

cf 

1?87. 
Aug.  20 

do 

Wash  i  n  gt  on, 

D.C. 
do 

X 

X 

X 

6115 

6116 

do    ... 

do 

X 

6117 

do      . . 

...  do  

X 

... 

X 

X 

6118 

do    . . . 

do 

6084 

AuiT.  19 
..(lb 

...  do  .J 

X 

X 

6U85 

X 

(iOS6 

. .  do 

....  do 

>" 

6087 

...do... 
do 

do 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

•;• 

X 

Legs  of  1  ichnouraon 

rt.y  m 

Many  wasp.s. 

1  snout  -  beetle  ;     2 
small  jaw.s  (of  cat- 
erpillar'i. 

2  small  bees. 
1  wasp. 

Kiiuama of  2  wasps. 
1  ant ;  1  wasp. 

6088 

6089 

..do  .... 

..do  .... 
...do  .... 

..  do 

X 

6090 

....do  

....do  

X 

X 

X 

6(191 

0092 

...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do 

....do 

. .  do 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

6093 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

(>094 

..  do 

6095 

...do 

...do  

6u96 

...do  .... 

....do 

6097 

.  do  .... 

...  do 

X 

X 

6U98 

...do 

....do 

6U04 

Aug.  17 
...do  .... 

..-.do 

...  do 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

Remains    of  a  few 
suiiiU  ants. 

6005 

"x 

- 

6006 

...do  .... 

...do 

6007 

...do  .... 

....do 

X 

X 

X 

Very  small  pieces  of 
a  hynieuoptcron. 

6008 

.    do 

...  do 

X 
X 
X 

6009 

...do  .... 

....do  

X 

X 

6010 

.do    ... 

...  do 

X 
X 

X 

X 

1  wasp. 

6011 

...do 

do 

6012 

...do  

do 

X 

X 

X 

1  wasp ;  5  jaws  of  a 
grasshopper. 

6013 

...do  .... 

....do 

X 

X 
X 

X 

6014 

...do  .... 

....do 

6015 

. .  do  . . . . 

....do  

X 

X 

1    m  0 1  li  (of   w  e  b- 

worm  ?)• 

6016 

...do  .... 

...do  

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

6017 

...do  .... 

...  do 

6018 

...do  .... 

...  do 

X 

2 snout-beetles ;  part 
of  leg  of  May-bee- 
tle. 

6019 

An?.  18 
...do 

....do  

...do 

X 

6020 

X 

6021 

do      .. 

do 

X 

X 
X 
X 

.... 

X 

... 

1  wasp. 

G022 

...do  .... 

...  do 

6023 

...di  .;.. 

....do  

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

6024 

...do  .... 

....do 

6025 

. .  do 

...  do 

X 
X 
X 

... 

4bees(of  twokinds). 
Remains  of  1  wasp. 
Remains  of  1  wasp  j 
1  flea  beetle. 

6026 

...do  .... 

....do 

X 

... 

6229 

Aug.  29 
...do  .... 

....do  

X 

6230 

...do 

X 
X 

6231 

Aug.  30 
..  .do 

....do 

X 

6232 

...do 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

6233 

...do  .... 

...do 

6234 

...do  .... 

....do 

X 

6235 

...d'.  .... 

...do  

6236 

...do  .... 

...do 

X 

X 

6237 

...do.... 
..  do  .... 

....do 

X 

X 

6238 

....do  

6239 

...do  .... 

....do  

X 

fi?40 

...do  .... 
Aug.  23 
...do 

...do 

X 
X 

■ 

6136 

....do  

....do  

... 

6137 

... 

X 
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Contents  of  stomachs  of  Evglinh  Sparrows  (Passer  domcsticiis) — Continued. 


Sex 
and 

a>;e. 

Date  of 
capture. 

Locality. 

Cereals. 

0 

3; 

g 

0 

'6 

V 

k 

s- 

0 
3 

>    . 

'i  S 

a 
P 

a 

Oi 

Insect  food. 

E 
p 
a 

0 
0 

0 

0 

'S 

a 
a 
0 

'5 

[a 

'S 
■■a 

a 

la 

i> 

pq 

'5 

P< 

s 
c 

0 
'A 

a 
? 

a 

Kind  of  insect. 

6138 

d 

d 
d 
d 
? 

? 

u 

d'ad. 

d 
d 
d 
d 
d 

d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 

? 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
? 
? 
? 
? 
$.juv. 

? 

cTad. 

cfad. 

d 

?juv. 

S.iuv. 

$juv. 

?juv. 

?juv. 

? 
? 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 

li-87. 
Au-.  23 

...do  .... 

Washington, 
D.  U. 
.  do 

rje 

X 

fi1?.9 

X 

t)l4U 

...do 

..  do 

X 

:;: 

fil4l 

. .  do  . . . . 

...do 

X 
X 

1  wasp. 

6U2 

.  do 

do 

HU;{ 

..do 

do        

X 

X 

6144 

...  do  ... . 

do    

x- 

X 

6145 

...do  ... 
...do  .... 
Aug.  24 
..  do.... 

..do  ... 
. .   do  .  .  . 
...do  .... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 

...do  .... 

..  do 

6I4R 

...do       

X 

X 

X 

6147 

do 

6148 

...do 

X 

X 

X 

6149 

...  do 

X 

X 

X 

615(t 

....do 

6151 

do 

X 
X 

X 

1  flea-ljeetle. 

615^ 

..  do 

X 

6153 

do 

X 

Remains  of  a  hy- 
men opt  e  ion,   and 
Very  small  pieces 
of  a  hug. 

6154 

..  do 

X 

6155 

..  do    .. 
...do  ... 

..  do 

X 

X 
X 

61.)6 

...  do  

fil57 

..do    .. 

di 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

6158 

...do  .... 

...do 

X 

6159 

...do    .. 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 

...  do 

X 
X 

OltiO 

..  do 

61f)l 

...  do 

X 

x- 

1  wasp. 

1  small  caterpillar. 
Remains  of  1  wasp. 
Remains  of  1  wasp. 

0162 

...do    ... 
..  do    .. 
...do  .... 

do 

6163 

...  do 

do 

X 

6164 

X 

liTAi 

Aug.  22 
. .  do 

...do 

i 

X 

61 -'6 

...do    

X 

61?,7 

...do  .... 

do 

'x' 

... 

61;'a 

...do  .... 

do 

61:'9 

..  do  ... 
...do  .... 

..  do 

X 

6130 

do 

X 

X 

6131 

...do  ... 
...do  .... 

....do 

6132 

...do 

X 

6133 

...do  .... 
...do  ... 

...do  .... 

..do 

X 

6134 

....do  

X 

X 

6135 

....do  

X 

X 

X 

gra.sshoppers  and 
1  wasp. 

6099 

Aug.  20 
...do  .... 

...do 

X 

X 

6100 

....do 

6101 

..do... 
Aug.  26 
...do  ... 
...do  .... 
..  do  .... 

...do  .... 

....do 

do 

X 

6201 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

6202 

...do 

6;'03 

...  do 

X 

X 

6204 

...do  

X 

X 

6205 

....do 

X 

worm  :  1  May -fly  ; 
1  leaf-hopper,  and 
4  ants. 

6206 

...do  .... 

....do  

X 

6207 

...do  ... 
...do  .... 

...  do 

6208 

....do 

X 

.. 

X 

6209 

...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  .... 

...do 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

6210 

....do 

X 

6211 

...do  

6212 

...do  .... 

...do 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

'x' 

6'>13 

...do  .... 

...  do 

0214 

..do  .... 

...do 

6215 

. .  do  . . . . 

....do 

X 
X 

X 

6210 
0217 

Au!i.  27 
...do  .... 

....do  

...  do 

6218 

..  do  .... 
..  do  .... 

....do 

6219 

....do 
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Contents  of  stomachs  of  English  Sjjarroivs  {Passer  domesticw^) — Continued. 


Sex 
and 

age. 

Date  of 
capture. 

Locality. 

Cereals. 

"5 

-a 

V 

o 

3 

? 

li 

2 

o 
■5 

Insect  food. 

o 

s 

p 
a 
s> 
a 

1 

1 

O 

■3" 
"5 

g 

o 

to 
■3 

V 

p. 
'3 

CO 

a 

0) 

W 

03 

2 
■3 

m 

3 
0 

">\ 
0 
(25 

V 

'3 

a. 

a 

£ 

.1' 
« 

■5 
5 

Kind  of  insect. 

62''0 

? 

cT 
d" 
cT 
cT 
:/• 
cf 

d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 

9 

1887. 
Aug.  27 

Aus.  29 
do 

Washington, 
D.  C. 

...do 

.  do 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

62''1 

X 

6'-'22 

X 

62''3 

do      .. 

.  do 

6"'24 

do 

.   .do 

... 

X 

X 
X 

X 

6''25 

.     do    ... 

...do  

6''''6 

do    ... 

.  do 

62'^7 

..  do  ... 

...do 

... 

X 
X 

6228 

..do  .... 

Sept.    3 

do 

.  do 

6'Ml 

...do 

6''42 

do 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

6243 

.  do 

...do 

X 
X 
X 

6244 

..  do  ... 
.     do  ... . 

..  do 

6"'45 

...do 

6246 

.  do 

....do 

X 

6*47 

.  do 

....do 

X 

... 

X 
X 

6248 

.     do.... 

...do 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

6'49 

.     do 

...do 

X 
X 
X 

... 

62'jO 

do 

....do 

6251 

...do 

....do 

*  X 
X 

tx 

X 
X 

6252 

...do 

....do 

6253 

...do  .... 

....do 

X 

6254 

..  do 

....do 

X 

6'>55 

...do  .... 
Sept.     3 

Sept.     5 
. .  .<lo 

....do 

..  do 

X 

6256 

X 

X 

X 

Many  leaf  flea-bee- 

tle». 

6263 

....do 

X 

X 

62G4 

....do 

6265 

...do  .... 

...do 

X 

6206 

...do 

....do 

X 

X 

6267 

...do  .... 

....do 

X 

... 

X 

Remains  of  several 
aaiall  grasshop- 
pers. 

6268 

...do  .... 

...do 

X 

6269 

...do  .... 

....  do 

X 

X 
X 

X 

... 

6270 

...do  ... 

...do 

6271 

...do    .. 

....do 

X 

6272 

..do  ... 

...do 

X 

6273 

"d'ad. 
? 
d 

Sept.     7 
Nov.    30 
...do  .... 
Dec.      1 

...do 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

6535 

....do 

X 

X 

X 

6536 

..do 

6564 

...do 

X 

'  20  oats  in  crop. 


i  36  oats  in  crop ;  10  in  stomach. 
SUMMARY. 


I  34  oats  in  crop. 


The  522  stomachs  examined  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gave 
the  following  results : 

Wheat  was  found  in  22  stomachs,  oats  in  327,  corn  (maize)  in  71,  fruit 
seed  (maiuly  of  mulberries)  in  57,  grass  seed  in  102,  weed  seed  in  85,  unde- 
termined vegetable  matter  in  219,  bread,  rice,  etc.,  in  19,  noxious  insects 
in  47,  beneficial  insects  in  50,  insects  of  no  economic  importance  in  31. 

Doubtless  most  of  the  oats  found  in  the  stomachs  were  obtained  from 
horse  droppings,  and  some  of  the  undeterniined  vegetable  matter  was 
from  the  same  source. 
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THE    ENGLISH    SPARROW    IN    AMERICA. 


Contents  of  stomachs  of  EngUsh  Sparrows  {Passer  (lomcst\cii8)—Coi\\'\ux\(i(\. 
lExamined  at  West  Ciiester,  Pa.,  by  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  Prof.  C.  IJ.  Cocljian,  and  Benj.  M.  Everhart. j 


Sox 
and 
age. 

Date,  of 
capture. 

Locality. 

Cereals. 

■3 

11 
0 

1 
1 

s 

0 

1 

■■a 
0 
■tt 

1 

> 

s  s 

0) 

a 
P 

11 

i. 

E 
0 

o 
•c 

B 
K 

3 
M 

Insect 
lood. 

© 
,0 

a 

a 

! 

i 

00 

0 

"a 
'S 

a 

s 

0 

0 

Kemarks. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

d  ad 
d  ad 
cf  ad. 

—  ad. 

—  ad. 
?  ad. 

—  ad. 

—  ad. 

—  ad. 
c^  ad. 

9  ad. 

9  ad. 

—  ad. 

—  ad. 
-ad. 

—  ad. 

1879. 

Mar.  13 

Mar.... 

...do  ... 

do 

CLostiT  Co.,  Pa. 
,lo       

X 

X 
X 

do           

X 

Do. 

.  do 

Blades  of  grass. 

...do  ... 

...do  ... 

...do    .. 

do 

do 

X 

.  do 

do 

X 

Do 

Blades  of  grass. 

do 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

...do  ... 
..do  ... 

1880. 
Sl.u:     1 

Mar.    3 

do 

do  .         ..     . 

Do. 

..     do 

(Jo      

"■ 

X 

..do 

..do     

> 

X 

X 

1  beetle. 

small  seed. 

seeds. 

Green  vegetable 
matter. 

Blossoms  of  ])ear; 
seed  of  bitter- 
weed. 

do 

...do 

X 

X 

...do     . 
Mar.    4 
Mar.  12 
Mar.  15 
Mar.  22 
Mar.    5 
Mar.    6 
do 

do         

X 

} 

do       

X 
X 

do          

X 

do     

X 
X 
X 

...  do    

..  do     

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

21 

. .  do 

X 

Small  black  seeds. 

yo 

.  do 

23 

Mar.  20 

1879. 
Apr.    3 

Apr.    5 
Apr.    9 
Apr.  25 
..do    . 
Apr.  2G 
Apr.  30 

..do 

04 

...do    

X 

X 

^ 

blades  ot  grass. 
Seeds    of     bitter 

25 

...do 

weed. 

26 

..  do 

Do. 

do 

X 

28 

...  do 

X 

Buds  of  pear. 

29 

...do 

X 
X 
X 

■JO 

...do 

X 

31 

....do 

X 

Small  black  seeds. 

32 

d 
9 
d 
d 
? 
d 
d 
d 

d 
9 
d 
d 
d 
? 
d 
? 
d 
9 
cf 

'd" 

1880. 
Apr.  17 
Apr.  20 
Apr.  23 
Apr.  27 
do 

do 

X 

33 

..do    

X 

Seeds. 

34 

..  do 

Small  black  seeds. 

35 

X 
X 

36 

X 

White  com. 

37 

...do... 

A  pr.  29 

May    C 

.do 

WestChester.Pa 

...do 

..  do 

X 

X 

38 
39 

y 

X 
X 

40 

...do  

41 

do 

.do     

42 

...do  ... 
May    7 

May    8 
do 

do    

43 

do    

X 

X 

Buds  of  haw-tree; 

44 

..  do 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

few  black  seeds. 

45 

....do 

46 

do 

....do  

47 

do 

do 

48 

do 

do 

49 

do 

do    

50 

do 

do    

51 

do 

. .  do 

52 

May    9 

...lo  ... 

do 

..  do 

....do 

53 

54 

do 

55 

May  20 
do 

do    ... 

X 
X 

Kye  bread. 
Do. 

56 

..do      

57 

do 

...do  

X 

White  corn. 

58 

youug. 

May  23 

...do 

Apterous 
insects. 

KEHULTS    OF    DlSSKCTION. 
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Contents  of  stomachs  of  English  <Sj;ajroi('8  {Passer  domesiicus) — Continued. 


a 
o 
3 
ex 
o 
ei 

6 

Sex 
and 

age. 

Date  of 
caiiture. 

Locality. 

Ce 

a 
.a 

re  a 

o 

X 
X 

s. 

N 

9 

o 

o 

■3 
(U 

<u 
■Jl 

'5 

1 

'3 

no 

g 

3 
2 

u 

V 

>  ^ 

—  V 

§1 

3j 

y 

-3 

c5 
o 

1 

i 
i 

! 

3 

Insect 
food. 

lleniarlis. 

59 

1880. 
May  25 
May  29 

.do 

Westchester,  I'ii 
...do    

GO 

61 

..do 

do 

.. 

X 

02 

do 

C3 

do 

.  do 

U4 

do 

....d) 

..do 

65 

1879. 

June   8 

do 

X 

UU 

do      ... 

■■  1 

Slouincli  empty. 

67 

'  9  ad.' 

cfyg. 

cf 
? 
9 

d 

d 

d 
9 
? 
cT 

June  20 
Juue  15 

...do  ... 

1880. 

Sept.    4 

Sept.    5 

do 

....do 

** 

X 

68 

y 

X 
X 

69 

...do 

preen  vej;utablo 
matter.  _^ 

70 

....do  

X 

71 

do 

^ 

72 

...do  

73 

Sept.   7 
Sept.  13 

...do  :.- 

Sept.  22 

...  do  ... 

do 

do 

74 

...do 

1  potato 
beetle. 
Flies. 

75 

...  do 

76 

...do  

77 
78 

..do 

do 

X 

79 

do 

do 

gi  ass. 
Do. 

80 

do  . 

....  do    

Do. 

81 

d 

d 
d 

i 

d 
9 

Oct.   14 
Oct.   15 
Nov.  13 
...do  ... 
...do  .. 
Nov.  17 
...  do    . . 

do 

>< 

82 
83 

....do 

...do 

... 

X 

81 

...  do 

85 

...do 

86 

...do 

^ 

87 

do    

88 

do 

do 

80 

.do    .. 

...do 

eo 

.  do 

...do 

91 



"d  ■■• 

Dec.    2 
Dec.    9 
Dec.  15 
Dec.  29 

1881. 
Jan.    4 
Jan.  20 
Jan.  23 
...do  . 

do 

X 

92 

..do 

X 

Oats  and  barley. 

93 
91 

...do 

do 

■;■ 

... 

95 

do 

X 

X 

96 

do    .   .. 

X 

' 

97 

d  > 

X 

Apple. 
Orange-peel. 

98 

do 

X 
X 

99 

...do  . 

...do 

100 
101 

9 

1882. 
July   8 
Juue  1 

...do  ... 

....do  

West  Ciadi'oid, 

I'a. 
...do 

24  giaiuaof  wheat. 

102 

103 

...do    .. 

...do 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

Small  seeds. 

104 

do 

do 

Green    vegetable 

105 



...do  ... 
do 

..  do 

snb.stauce. 
Do. 

106 

.  do 

Do. 

1U7 

do 

do 

Do. 

108 

do 

do 

Do. 

100 

a.). 

ad. 
d  n.l. 
9  ad. 

no.stling 

nestllu^ 

Juue 12 
...do  ... 
..  do.  .. 
...do  ... 

...do... 

..  do  ... 

do 

Stomach  empty. 

110 

do 

Do. 

111 

do 

^ 

... 

X 

Clover  seed. 

IP 

...do 

^ 

2  flies;  3 
apteia. 

Green  ves;etablo 

113 

do 

substance. 
Small  mass  of 

114 

...do    

__ 

cooked  <)cef. 
Stomach  empty. 

8404-Bull.  1- 
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146  THK    ENGLISH    SPARROW    IN    AMERICA. 

[Notes  by  Dr.  li.  H.  Wairen.  ] 

The  various  vej^etnble  materials  named  in  the  records  given  above  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  included  in  the  following  list: 

Oats  {Arena  sativa). 
Wheat  (Triticiim  ruJgare). 
Rye  {Secale  cereale). 
Corn,  maize  {Z(a  Mays). 

Grass  seed,  Clover  seed,  Small  seeds,  etc,  refer  mainly  to  tbe  follow- 
in;;-  : 

Red  clover  {TrifoVium  praiense). 
White  clover  (TriJ'oUnm  repens). 
Timothy  (PhJcum  pralense). 
Bitter-weed  { Ambrosia  artemisia'Jolia,. 

Fox-tail  grass  {Sctar'ut  (jlauca).     Seeds  of  other  species  of  Setaria  are  also  fed 
upon. 

Buds  and  blossoms  werecbietly  of  tbe  following  kinds  : 

Pear  {I'ynis  communis). 

Flam  (I'r linns  domesiica). 

Cherry  (Cerasiis  avium). 

Grape  (  Vitis). 

Maple  {Acer). 

Black  Haw  (  Viburnum  prunifoJium). 

In  a  few  cases  remains  of  tbe  following  vegetables  were  present: 

Lima  Bean  {Phascohis  lunatns). 
String  Bean  {Phaseolus  rulyaris). 
Garden  Pea  {Pisnm  sativum). 

Numerous  complaints  are  made  by  our  citizens  as  to  tbe  destruction 
caused  by  Sparrows  to  growing  pcavines. 


MISOELLANEOUS  INJURIES. 

Aside  from  tbe  damage  wbicb  tbe  Sparrow  occasions  to  tbe  agricult- 
urist and  borticulturist,  it  is  also  chargeable  with  ofienses  wbicb  are 
regarded  by  many  people  as  insigniticant.  but  wbicb,  nevertheless, 
sometimes  become  so  marked  as  to  demand  immediate  attention. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  damage  which  the  Sparrow 
does  to  foliage  by  its  filthy  habits,  and  this  kind  of  injury  extends  to 
various  other  classes  of  objects. 

No  specific  questions  as  to  injury  by  filth  were  sent  out  by  the  De- 
partment, but  many  observers  have  contributed  notes  on  the  subject, 
and  even  the  most  superficial  observer  knows  what  endless  annoyance 
and  vexation,  to  say  nothing  of  serious  damage,  is  occasioned  by  the 
soiling  of  window-casings,  cornice-brackets,  porches,  awnings,  and  orna- 
mental work  of  every  kind  about  dwelling-houses,  business  blocks,  and 
public  buildings. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INJURIES.  l4t 

Wbeiever  ilic  Si);uto\v  nests  this  trouble  is  observable  iu  greater  or 
less  degree,  but  it  is  by  no  meaus  limited  to  ncstiug-places.  Very 
sligiit  inoditications  in  architecture  will  often  suffice  to  prevent  the 
Sparrows  iVoin  nesting  about  a  building,  but  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
them  from  perching  ami  roosting  everywhere.  Even  the  plainest  and 
barest  brick  front  is  likely  to  suffer,  for  wherever  a  wiudowcap  projects 
a  few  niches  the  Sparrows  are  sure  to  rest,  and  defacement  is  equally 
sure  to  (ollo.v.  In  the  city  of  Washington  many  of  the  statues  and 
iountains  in  the  public  parks  are  more  or  less  disfigured  by  the  filth  of 
the  Sparrow,  and  in  some  cases  the  defilement  is  so  extensive  that  the 
stattu's  become  positive  eye-sores,  the  filth  being  conspicuous  even  at 
a  distance,  fcjometimes  a  lieavy  rain  obliterates  the  stains  for  a  short 
time,  but  so  long  as  the  cause  remains  untouched  the  evil  is  sure  to  re- 
appear at  more  or  less  regular  intervals.  In  the  spring  of  I88G  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  statues  in  the  various  parks  and  squares 
showed  that  more  than  half  were  thus  conspicuously  defaced,  and  fur- 
ther observation  shows  that  almost  all  are  affected  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. A  similar  state  of  things  is  often  found  in  cemeteries  where 
Sparrows  are  abundant. 

Again,  the  benches  and  other  resting  places  in  parks  and  squares  are 
so  befouled  tliat  frequently  not  one  is  available,  and  tlie  adventurous 
stranger  who  lingers  long  in  such  places  is  sure  to  have  liis  apparel,  as 
well  ;'s  his  pleasure,  marred  by  the  omnipresent  Sparrow. 

Tlie  iai)idity  with  which  these  birds  collect  rubbish  in  places  chosen 
for  nesting  ])urposes  is  well  illustrated  by  the  trouble  caused  iu  the  city 
of  Washington  by  their  attempts  to  occuiw  gas  lamps,  and  even  the 
globes  of  electiic  lights,  with  their  nests.  During  a  single  day  they 
will  almost  fill  a  gas  lamp,  and  although  the  rubbish  is  removed  regu- 
arly  they  persist  in  carrying  iu  more. 

Cai)t.  Charles  Bemlire,  of  this  city,  has  called  our  attention  recently  to 
cedar  trees  in  the  Smithsonian  grounds  which  have  been  denuded 
almost  completely  of  their  bark  by  the  Sparrows.  The  birds  have 
strii)ped  it  off"  to  use  for  nesting  material,  and  have  taken  not  only  the 
rongh  outer  bark,  but  much  of  the  thin  inner  layers,  leaving  the  trunks 
smooth  and  shining. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  is  the  Sparrow's  habit  of  nesting  and 
roosting  iu  gutters,  pipes,  and  drains  of  roofs.  Large  quantities  of 
nesting  material  are  carried  into  such  places  and  subsequently  choke 
up  the  pipes,  sometimes  causing  serious  overflows.  In  some  casts  such 
trouble  is  easily  remedied,  but  in  most  cases  the  damage  is  done  before 
the  danger  is  suspected,  and  it  is  only  possible  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  mischief.     We  append  a  few  examples  of  the  compkaiuts  received. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Martin,  of  Waynesborough,  Va.,  writes  : 

Dining  the  years  1881  ami  1882  I  was  engaged  in  the  tin  trade  in  Lexington,  Va., 
and  having  considerable  roofing  and  gntteriug  to  do,  I  had  a  chance  to  note  the  dam- 
age done  hj  the  English  Sparrow.  Formerly  it  had  been  the  practice  to  put  heads 
or  ornamental  crown-pieces  to  the  down  sponts.     These  heads  formed  convenient 
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jilaces  for  the  Sparrows  to  build  their  nests,  aud  they  choked  tliem  up  so  bomJ)letely 
that  water  could  not  pass  dowu  the  8i)out  at  all,  or  only  by  slow  percolation.  lu 
consequence  these  heads  either  had  to  be  abandoned  or  completely  covered,  so  that 
there  was  no  room  for  the  birds  to  get  in.  In  some  cases  the  Sparrows  would  till  Ihc 
gutter  aud  cave  troughs  with  all  manner  of  trash,  .seemiugly  using  tliem  for  a  plaj'- 
ground,  and  not  for  the  purpo.ses  of  uest-building.  They  caused  much  annoyance  iu 
this  respect,  as  the  gutters  had  to  be  cleaned  two  or  three  times  during  a  year.  In 
fact,  I  kuew  oue  or  two  persons  having  groves  of  trees  near  their  dweiliugs  who  kept 
ladders  continually  at  hand  for  this  purpose.     (December  26,  18S7.) 

Mr.  J.  T.  Connor,  of  Eoine,  IncL,  Avrites : 

The  greatest  trouble  the  Sparrow  gives  us  here  is  by  nesting  about  our  houses,  par- 
ticularly in  the  spouting  aud  pipes,  and  obstructing  the  troughs  that  lead  the  water 
to  our  cisterns.     (November  5,  168C.)  , 

Mr.  J.  S.  Shade,  ot'McConucllsbnrgb,  Fa.,  writes: 

They  are  a  nuisance  here,  filling  the  water  spouts  with  their  nests,  which  they  re- 
build as  fast  as  destroyed.     (November  1.5,  1886.) 

Occasionally  this  habit  of  the  Sparrow  may  prove  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  persons  who  use  cistern  water  for  drinking.  Cases  are  not 
very  infrequent  in  which  severe  sickness  has  resulted  from  the  use  of 
water  collected  from  roofs  frequented  by  domesticated  pigeons,  and 
such  a  result  is  perfectly  possible  from  the  use  of  water  contaminated 
by  filth  from  Sparrow  nests  and  roosts. 

Still  another  danger  from  the  presence  of  Sparrows  about  our  houses 
lies  in  the  possibility  of  tire  resulting  from  spontaneous  combustion 
among  the  masses  of  rubbish  carried  into  out-of-the-way  corners  about 
frame  buildings.  Although  there  is  little  probability  of  such  fires  origi- 
nating frequently,  yet  they  are  known  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
material  collected  by  mice,  and  the  following  incident,  taken  from  the 
Scientific  American  of  February  26,  1887,  seems  to  show  that  there  is 
some  ground  for  similar  ap]»rehensiou  from  the  Sparrow: 

Th^re  is  a  bar-iron  mill  situated  in  a  neighboring  town,  4  miles  from  here,  that  has 
been  on  fire  three  or  four  times,  iu  which  the  English  Sparrow  might  be  called  the  in- 
cendiary. These  sparrows  pick  up  old  jiieces  of  cotton  waste,  which  they  build  into 
their  nests  among  the  timbers  of  the  roof  of  the  mill,  and  iu  every  case  of  the  fires 
above  mentioned  these  nests  were  the  cause,  either  from  spontaneous  combustion  or 
from  sparks  from  the  hot  iron  striking  and  lodging  in  the  nest.  (R.  W.  Rear,  Potts- 
ville.  Pa.) 

As  an  illustration  of  the  capacity  of  the  Sparrow  for  mischief,  we  cite 
the  following  statement  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Miller,  of  Sandy  Spring,  Md.  He 
writes : 

It  has  become  useless  to  thatch  roofs  with  rye  straw  here,  as  the  Sparrow  wears 
holes  through  it,  apparently  for  "pure  devilment."  I  knovr  of  several  roofs  that 
have  been  destroyed  in  this  way  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.     (February  10, 

1887.) 

Similar  injury  to  thatched  roofs  is  very  common  iu  some  parts  of 
England,  and  has  been  ascribed,  as  above,  to  the  Sparrow's  love  of 
mischief.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  injury  results  from  a 
natural  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  birds;  for  they  are  accustomed,  after 
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cleaning  the  grain  Ironv  the  ontside  of  stacks,  to  dig  or  bnrrow  into  the 
stacks  in  searcli  of  more,  and  a  thatched  roof  bears  no  distant  resem- 
blance to  such  a  stack  stripped  of  the  outside  grain. 

Among  the  complaints  of  miscellaneous  injuries  from  the  Sparrow, 
one  of  the  most  frequent  relates  to  its  habit  of  robbing  poultry  of  their 
food.  At  first  sight  the  loss  thus  occasioned  would  seem  to  be  trilling, 
but  the  complaints  received  show  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
The  Sparrows  do  not  eat  what  the  poultry  leave;  they  eat  with  the  fowls, 
ami  soon  become  so  bold  that  they  not  only  resist  the  attempts  which 
the  fowls  make  to  drive  them  otJ",  but  even  make  unprovoked  attacks 
on  theui,  sometimes  driving  them  away  from  the  food.  As  a  S[iarrow 
eats  more,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  a  hen,  and  as  the  S|)arrows 
about  a  farm-yard  frequently  outnumber  the  fowls  ten  to  one,  the  grain 
which  they  thus  steal  daj"  after  day  is  an  item  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. 

Under  date  of  February  27,  1884,  Mr.  D.  C.  Beard,  of  Flushing,  N. 
Y.,  wrote: 

I  know  to  my  sorrow  that  it  lives  all  winter  entirely  on  grain,  for  in  buj  injj  cliickeu 
feed  I  allow  two  parts  for  the  Sparrows  and  one  for  the  chickens. 

Another  observer  says  that  they  are  so  abundant  about  his  phice 
that  they  "rise  in  clouds"  from  his  hen-yard;  while  more  than  one  wit- 
ness states  that  when  chickens  are  fed  out  of  doo.s  the  Sparrows  get 
more  than  the  fowls.  Dr.  A.  P.  Sharp,  of  Baltimore,  states  that  on  his 
place  in  Kent  County,  Md.,  the  Sparrows  have  learned  by  experience 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  eat  grain  except  with  the  chickens.     He  says: 

Formerly  I  killed  a  good  many  of  them,  but  now  have  tried  every  means  to  feed 
them.  They  will  eat  with  the  chickens,  seeming  to  ,know  that  I  will  not  shoot 
them. 

This  list  of  miscellaneous  injuries  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
reference  to  the  voice  of  the  Sparrow.  Some  notes  of  the  Sparrow  are 
not  in  themselves  unmusical,  especially  if  uttered  by  single  birds  and 
in  a  low  key,  but  even  the  most  enthusiastic  of  Sparrow  admirers  will 
readily  admit  that  the  bird  is  no  singer,  and  the  ceaseless,  discordant 
chatter  of  a  tlock  of  Sparrows  about  their  nesting  or  roosting  i)laces  can 
be  characterized  only  as  a  nnisance.  Those  who  have  been  compelled 
to  listen  to  this  noise  continually  will  appreciate  the  remarks  of  one  of 
our  correspondents  who  wrote  in  1884: 

To  many  onr  singing  birds  form  the  very  poetry  of  the  year;  and  when  they  are 
replaced,  or  their  music  is  drowned  by  these  noisy  and  dijty  Sparrows,  so  that  half 
the  charm  of  spring  is  gone,  no  little  suffering  results.  The  effect  upon  sick  or  nerv- 
ous people  of  their  monotonous  and  jieculiarly  untunefnl  cry  is  very  great.  I  have 
often  counted  a  hundred  and  more  successive,  chirps  by  one  Sparrow,  in  exactly  the 
same  key,  a  real  torture  to  the  ear ;  and  I  have  known  more  than  one  invalid  whoso 
morning  sleep  and  needful  out-door  walk  have  been  unite  spoiled  by  the  presence  of 
these  birds. 
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SECTION  SECOND-RECOMMENDATIONS. 
EECOMMENDATIONS  FOE  LEGISLATION. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  THE  REPEAL  OF  OLD  LAWS  AND  THE  ENACT- 
MENT OF  NEW  ONES. 

The  followiug  recomincDtlatious  are  respectfully  submitted  to  tbe 
legislative  bodies  of  tlie  various  States  and  Territories  : 

(1)  The  immediate  repeal  of  all  existing  laws  whicb  atlbrd  protection 
to  the  Englisb  Sparrow. 

(2)  The  enactment  of  laws  legalizing  the  killing  of  the  English 
Sparrow  at  all  seasons  of  tbe  year,  and  the  destruction  of  its  nests,  eggs, 
and  young. 

(3)  The  enactment  of  laws  making  it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  botb — {a)  to  intentionally  give  food  or  shelter 
to  the  Englisb  Sparrow,  except  witb  a  view  to  its  ultimate  destruction; 
{b)  to  introduce  or  aid  in  introducing  it  into  new  localities ;  (c)  to  in- 
terfere witb  persons,  means,  or  appliances  engaged  in,  or  designed  for, 
its  destruction  or  tbe  destruction  of  its  nests,  eggs,  or  young. 

(4)  The  enactment  of  laws  protecting  tbe  Great  Northern  Shrike  or 
Butcher  Bird,  tbe  Sparrow  Hawk,  and  the  Screech  Owl,  whicb  species 
feed  largely  on  the  Englisb  Sparrow. 

(5)  The  enactment  of  laws  providing  for  the  appointment  of  at  least 
one  person  bolding  civil  office,  preferably  tbe  game  constable,  wbere 
sucb  officer  exists,  in  eacb  town  or  village,  who  shall  serve  without 
additional  compensation,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  destroy  or  bring 
about  tbe  destruction  of  Englisb  Sparrows  in  tbe  streets,  parks,  and 
other  places  where  the  use  of  fire  arms  is  not  permitted.  In  the  larger 
towns  and  cities  this  office  might  be  well  imposed  upon  the  commission- 
ers of  public  parks. 

In  relation  to  the  above  recommendations  a  few  remarks  may  not  be 
out  of  place. 

By  reference  to  tbe  summary  of  legislation  whicb  follows,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  existing  laws  whicb  may  affect  the  Sparrow  are  not  suf- 
ficiently explicit  in  most  cases. 

In  only  seven  States  do  tbe  laws  mention  the  English  Sparrow  spe- 
cifically. In  tbe  Stat,e  of  New  York  it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  feed  or  shelter 
the  Sparrow,  and  in  IMicbigan  a  bounty  of  one  cent  per  bead  is  paid. 
Massacbusets,  Kbode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio*  sim- 
l)ly  except  tlie  Englisb  Sparrow  from  the  protection  afforded  most  other 
small  birds. 

In  twenty-two  other  States  and  Territories,  wbich  afford  more  or  less 
protection  to  small  birds,  the  Englisb  Sparrow  stands  on  tbe  same  foot- 

*  Since  this  was  written,  iui  act  offering  a  bounty  of  ton  cents  ])i'r  dozen  for  Eng- 
lisli  Sparrows  lias  been  passed  by  tlie  Ohio  legislature.     (See  pp.   i7 1-172.) 
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ing  with  harmless  or  beneficial  birds.  In  the  laws  of  fifteen  States  the 
word  "sparrow"  is  used  without  qualification,  the  birds  so  designated 
be'iug  entitled  to  protection,  except  that  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska,  any  person  may  kill  birds  on 
hisiown  land  when  they  endanger  his  crops. 

In  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, most  small  birds  are  protected,  and  Sparrows  are  not  among  those 
excepted.  Eighteen  other  States  and  Territories  have  no  laws  which 
have  any  bearing  on  the  case. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  prompt  and  vigorous  legislation  is  needed 
in  all  States  where  the  English  Sparrow  has  become  established,  and 
even  those  States  and  Territories  not  yet  infested  (if  there  be  any  such) 
would  do  well  to  take  measures  to  keep  the  pest  out.  Whatever  may 
have  been  tbe  intention  of  the  framers  of  laws  which  protect  native 
si)arrows,  there  can  be  no  question  that  many  people  refrain  from  tak- 
ing active  steps  against  English  Sparrows,  through  the  belief  that  they 
are  iirotcctcd  under  the  law.  And  States  whose  laws  are  thus  open  to 
nnsintei  prelation  ought  at  once  to  define  cleaily  the  position  of  the 
English  Spaiiow,  JMoreover,  since  the  most  effective  warfare  on  this 
binl  can  be  waijed  during  the  breeding  season,  any  act  intended  to  ac- 
complish its  destruction  should  distinctly  authorize  the  destruction  of 
its  nest,  eggs,  and  young. 

It  will  be  diliicult,  doubtless,  to  enforce  strictly  a  huv  which  makes  it 
a  misdemeanor  intentionally  to  feed  or  shelter  the  Sparrow,  but  some 
such  law  will  be  found  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  systematic 
propagation  of  Sparrows  in  places  where  otherwise  they  might  be  com- 
pletely extirpated,  and  it  will  serve  also  as  a  wholesome  check  on  those 
individuals  who  do  not  believe  the  Sparrow  to  be  injurious,  and  would 
be  glad  to  frustrate  any  plan  for  its  destruction. 

The  appointment  of  at  least  one  person  in  each  town  or  village,  who 
shall  act  as  a  professional  Sparrow-killer,  in  our  opinion  is  one  of  the 
most  imperative  necessities  of  the  case.  Towns  and  cities  are  the  nur- 
series of  Sparrows,  and  will  serve  to  replenish  the  surrounding  country, 
no  matter  how  industriously  the  farmer  may  shoot  them. 

From  the  nature  of  'he  case  the  use  of  firearms  and  poison  in  towns 
and  cities  must  always  be  restricted  to  comparatively  few  individuals, 
whose  discretion  can  be  depended  upon.  Other  persons  can  do  much 
by  the  destruction  of  nests  and  eggs,  or  by  the  use  of  traps  and  nets,  but 
the  main  work  of  exterminating  the  Sparrow  inside  the  limits  of  a  town 
must  fall  on  persons  specially  designated  for  the  work.  That  such  per- 
sons, being  already  civil  officers  of  some  grade,  should  serve  ordinarily 
without  additional  paj^,  is  a  suggestion  which  should  commend  itself; 
for  otherwise  there  would  be  a  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
cumbent to  make  the  occupation  permanent,  while  it  would  be  to  the 
obviousadvantageof  a  non-salaried  otificer  to  accomplish  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Sparrow  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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Circumstances,  however,  must  govern  largely  the  appointment  and 
compeiisatiou  of  such  oilHcers,  niul  it  is  evident  that  in  many  places 
where  Sparrows  are  very  abnndant  they  shonhl  be  able  to  give  their 
entire  time  to  them,  especially  at  first,  and  in  sneh  cases  should  be  em- 
ployed at  a  fixed  salary,  contingent,  however,  on  the  killing  of  a  ccitaiu 
number  of  Sparrows  per  week  or  month,  with  perlnips  a  bonus  l(ire\ery 
additional  hundred  or  thousand  killed  during  a  specified  time. 

As  the  Sparrows  in  a  district  decreased,  the  number  required  from 
anyone  man  could  be  reduced,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  miglit 
be  lessened  also,  until  finally  the  regular  game  constable,  or  other  officer, 
would  be  able  in  addition  to  his  other  duties  to  keep  down  the  Spar- 
rows. 

Aside  from  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Sparrow,  the  principal  ob- 
stacle to  its  extermination  is  to  be  looked  lor  in  the  opposition  of  a  small 
number  of  persons  in  each  town  who  see  no  present  nrcessity  for  de- 
stroying the  Sparrows  in  their  neighborhood,  and  can  not  appreciate  tho 
importance  of  simultaneous  action  over  all  the  country. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  contents  of  the  present  volume  will  do  much  to 
lessen  the  number  of  people  who  take  such  a  stand  ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  many  who  now  cherish  the  Sparrows  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
have  them  exterminated  if  they  could  be  suie  that  any  native  birds 
would  take  their  places.  Except  in  absolutely  treeless  cities  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  replacement  by  native  birds  c;;n  be 
etlected  if  reasonable  efforts  are  made;  and  it  is  most  urgently  recom- 
mended that,  simultaneously  with  the  efforts  to  exterminate  the  Sparrow, 
eveiy  possible  care  be  taken  to  i)roteot  and  foster  our  native  birds,  and 
induce  them  to  return  to  our  towns  and  cities  and  make  their  homes  in 
our  parks,  shade  trees,  and  gardens. 

Wrens,  bluebirds,  swallows,  and  martins  may  be  assisted  very  mate, 
rially  by  closing  uj)  the  openings  of  their  boxes  as  soon  as  they  leave 
them  in  the  (all;  re  o[)ening  them  oidy  on  their  return  in  the  spring. 
In  this  way  the  Sjjarrow  will  be  unable  to  appropriate  the  boxes  during 
their  absence,  and  if  all  other  breeding  places  in  the  vicinity  are  secured 
against  them  very  few  will  linger  to  disiiute  the  boxes  M'ith  the  native 
birds  when  they  come. 

Boxes  intended  for  the  wren  may  be  left  open  through  the  winter  pro- 
vided the  entrance  be  made  too  small  to  admit  a  Sparrow. 

In  shooting  Sparrows  about  parks  or  gardens  at  times  when  other 
birds  are  present,  o^are  should  be  taken  not  to  alarm  the  latter,  and  this 
can  be  effected  by  using  such  weapons  as  are  nmdc  especially  for  the 
use  of  bird  collectors,  since  they  make  very  little  noise,  and  the  small 
amount  of  ])owder  and  fine  shot  used  prevents  damage  to  buildings  or 
trees.  Moreover,  such  a  weapon,  while  just  as  effective,  is  far  more 
economical  than  a  larger  gun. 

In  Avinter  it  may  be  diflicnlt  to  keep  many  native  birds  in  our  north- 
ern cities,  yet  there  are  species  of  woodpeckers,  chickadees,  nuthatcbeSt 
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kinglets,  sparrows,  aud  finches  which  remain  in  the  Northern  States  in 
large  numbers  every  winter,  and  need  only  a  little  food,  aud  the  assur- 
ance that  they  will  not  be  molested,  to  bring  them  regularly  about  houses 
and  gardens,  even  in  towns  aud  cities. 

There  is  one  plan  for  the  extermination  of  Sparrows  which  might  give 
good  lesults  uuiU'r  some  conditions,  and  which  might  be  tried  ou  a  small 
scale  first  aud  subseciuently  on  a  larger  one  if  the  results  of  the  ex- 
perimeut  should  warrant  it.  A  premium  might  be  ofiered  for  the  largest 
number  of  Sparrows  killed  in  a  given  district  within  a  specified  time. 
For  example,  a  township  or  county  might  make  such  an  offer,  prescrib- 
ing the  conditions,  aud  requiring  each  contestant  for  the  prize  to  comply 
Avith  them.  So  far  as  possible  such  a  contest  should  be  open  to  every 
cue  residing  in  the  district,  but  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  slaughter  of  other  birds  than  Sparrows,  and  unless  all 
participants  had  perfect  confidence  in  each  other,  precautions  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  importation  of  dead  Sparrows  from  neighbor- 
ing places  of  greater  abundance.  Secoudarj^  prizes  might  be  offered  for 
the  next  largest  numbers  killed,  and  if  the  amounts  were  large  enough 
very  many  people  would  be  tempted  to  compete  for  them.  It  is  certain 
that  $500  or  $1,000  expended  in  this  way  would  result  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  very  many  more  Sparrows  than  if  the  same  amount  were  paid 
out  in  bounties  ;  and  probably  under  ordinar3' circumstances  this  method 
would  yield  better  results  than  any  other  plan  of  paid  extermination. 
Similar  plans,  on  a  smaller  scale,  might  be  tried  by  t^irmers'  clubs  aud 
similar  organizations,  and  doubtless  would  destroy  many  Sj)arrows. 

•bounties. 

INEXPEDIENCY   OF    150UNTIES   IN   GENEITAL. 

It  is  not  expedient  to  offer  bounties  for  the  destruction  of  Sparrows. 
In  fact,  at  the  present  time  it  is  desirable  and  perfectly  feasible  to  bring- 
about  a  great  reduction  in  their  ranks  by  concerted  action  of  the 
people,  aided  by  heli)ful  legislation,  without  drawing  heavily  upon  the 
public  purse. 

Bounties  offered  for  the  destruction  of  harmful  species  seldom  accom- 
plish the  desired  end,  and  if  success  does  finall.y  result,  it  is  only  after 
vastly  larger  expenditures  than  were  at  first  thought  necessary.  Alter 
a  harmful  species — the  wolf,  for  example— has  become  rather  scarce  in 
any  section  of  country,  the  offer  of  a  bounty  may  lead  to  its  complete 
extermination  ;  and  to  attain  such  a  result  it  is  certainly  good  economy 
to  make  the  bounty  large.  Obviousl}',  it  is  better  to  pay  a  large  sum  «t 
ouce  for  the  last  few  pairs  of  wolves  in  a  district  than  to  offer  a  bounty 
so  small  that  it  is  little  inducement  to  a  hunter  to  s[)end  his  time  in 
their  i^nrsuit.  In  this  latter  case  the  wolves  easily  hold  their  own  for 
many  years,  or  eA'en  increase  slowl}',  while  the  aggregate  bounties  paid 


m 


will  far  exceed  aTl  expectation.    In  order  to  be  effective  a  bouaty  sUouUl 
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be  large  enousli  to  assure  the  destruction  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
individuals  during  the  first  year,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  species 
wliich  are  very  numerous  and  prolific.  And  yet  tbe  amount  of  money 
rciiuired  for  tbe  payment  of  bounties  in  such  cases  would  be  so  enor- 
mous as  to  make  tbe  plan  impracticable. 

i:.STIMATEl)  COST  OF  EXTliKMINATING  TliK  Sl'ARUOWS  IX  OHIO  BY  MEANS  OF  BOUNTIES. 

A  rougb  estimate  of  tbe  amount  of  bounty  money  wbicb  would  be  re- 
(juired  to  exterminate  tbe  Sparrows  in  a  single  State  may  put  tbis  mat- 
trr  in  a  clearer  ligbt.  Let  Obio  serve  as  an  illustration,  and  for  tbe 
sake  of  argument  let  it  be  assumed  tbat  no  Sparrows  enter  tbe  State 
from  outside  after  tbe  payment  of  bounties  begins.  Obio  bas  an  area  of 
about  40,000  square  miles,  or  2o,500,000  acres,  and  tbe  entire  State  is 
tbickly  sprinkled  witb  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  separated  from  eacb 
otber  only  by  populous  and  productive  farm  lands  wbicli  constitute  at 
least  tbreefourtbs  of  tbe  total  area  of  tbe  State.  In  tbe  larger  cities 
Sparrows  fairly  swarm,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  tbey  are  entirely  absent 
from  asingle  villageof  a tbousand  inbabitants  or  upwards;  moreover, 
tbe  abundant  evidence  from  Obio  sbows  tbat  Sparrows  are  found  oii 
almost  all  tbe  farms  in  tbe  State,  and  in  grain-growing  sections  tbeir 
numbers  are  almost  incredible. 

Mr.  diaries  Dury,  of  Avondale,  Obio,  says  : 

In  some  localities  the  swarms  of  Sparrows  are  iiroiligious.  Oue  flock  observed  by 
me  in  October,  1837,  near  Ross  Lake,  had  tens  of  thonsauds  of  birds  in  it.  They  rose 
iu  a  cloud  and  settled  down  on  a  stubbie-tield,  covering  it  all  over. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  more  tban  guess  at  tbe  number  of  Spar, 
rows  wbicb  tbe  State  of  Obio  supports  at  present,  but  keeping  in  mind 
tbe  points  already  mentioned  and  tbe  fact  tbat  less  tban  one-fiftietb  ot 
tbe  entire  area  of  tbe  State  consists  of  unimproved  lands,  it  will  be  i)er- 
fectly  safe  to  say  tbat  Obio  contains  at  least  20,000,000  acres  of  good 
Sparrow  country,  and  tbat,  on  an  average,  tbere  are  at  least  two  Spar- 
rows to  tbe  acre,  wbicb  is  40,000,000  Sparrows  for  tbe  wbole  State. 

i!^o  doubt  tbis  estimate  is  far  too  low,  but  it  is  desirable  to  keei»  far 
witbin  bounds  in  making  estimates  of  tbis  kind,  and  tbe  above  figures 
are  sufficiently  large  for  present  purposes. 

Supposing  all  tbese  Sparrows  could  be  killed  before  any  furtber  in- 
crease took  place,  tbey  would  still  cost  tbe  State,  at  one  cent  ai)iece, 
$400,000.  But  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  exterminate  all  tlu' 
Sparrows  in  tbe  course  of  a  single  year  by  any  expenditure  of  money, 
and  it  is  very  improbable  tbat  so  small  a  bounty  as  one  cent  ai)ieco 
would  effect  any  perceptible  decrease  in  tbeir  numbers,  if  indeed  it  even 
neutralized  tbe  increase.  Certainly  not  one-balf  tbe  original  40,000,000 
would  be  killed  ;  for  altbougb  at  first  fair  wages  migbt  be  made  by  kill- 
ing tbem  in  places  of  greatest  abundance,  tbis  could  not  be  continued 
long,  as  tbe  Sparrows  are,  exceeding  cunning  and  v^y  quickly  learn 
to  avoid  danger.    As  soon  as  Sparrows  became  so  scarce  or  so  sby  tbat 
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a  person  skilled  in  shooting  or  trapping  conUl  kill  only  100  or  less  per 
(lay,  the  bounty  of  one  cent  would  cease  to  be  an  inducement,  and  the 
few  Sparrows  killed  by  boys  and  others,  who  might  still  follow  them  up 
for  sport,  would  be  iusignificant. 

Meanwhile,  the  very  means  used  to  destroy  them  would  serve  to  dis- 
tribute the  remainder  more  evenly  through  the  country,  and  their  rapid 
rate  ot  increase  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  losses  caused  by 
the  bounty  law.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  therefore,  the  State  would 
have  paid  out  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  there  would  be  just  as  many 
Sparrows  as  ever,  and  in  all  probability  more. 

But  suppose  that  the  bounty  can  be  made  large  enough  to  insure  the 
immediate  destruction  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Sparrows.  Let  it 
be  assumed  that  with  40,000,000  Sparrows  as  a  starting  point  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  so  large  a  bounty  is  offered  that  during  the  next  three  months 
20,000,000  Sparrows  are  killed.  During  this  time  no  young  will  have 
been  reared,  so  there  will  be  but  20,000,000  Sparrows  left. 

If  uow  left  undisturbed,  these  birds  would  rear  at  least  two  broods  of 
four  or  five  young  each  during  the  next  three  months  ;  that  is  10,000,000 
pairs  would  rear  about  20,000,000  broods,  aggregating  upwards  of 
80,000,000  young.  But  in  consequence  of  the  bounty  many  will  be 
killed  before  they  rear  any  young,  others  will  be  able  to  rear  but  a  sin- 
gle bi'ood,  while  others  still  will  succeed  in  rearing  as  many  young  as 
usual.  In  order  not  to  overstate  the  increase  let  us  assume  the  average 
number  of  young  hatched  during  this  quarter  to  be  4  for  each  pair  of 
adults,  but  that  two  fifths  of  the  adults  andone-half  of  all  the  young  are 
killed  for  bounties  during  the  quarter.  Thus,  starting  with  20,000,000 
Sparrows  (10,000,000  pairs),  before  July  1,  40,000,000  young  will  be 
hatched,  but  20,000,000  wilt  be  killed,  together  with  8,000,000  of  the 
adults,  so  that,  on  July  1,  there  will  remain  12,000,000  old  birds  and 
20,000,000  young,  or  32,000,000  in  all. 

By  this  time  most  of  the  old  birds  will  have  become  very  shy,  but  as  the 
full  grown  young  are  much  more  abundant,  as  well  as  much  less  wary,  the 
larger  part  of  the  Sparrows  killed  during  the  next  three  months  will  be 
young  birds.  Most  of  the  adults,  however,  will  succeed  in  rearing  one 
more  brood  ;  but,  allowing  for  the  constant  persecution  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  and  granting  that  one-third  of  the  adults  are  killed  during  the 
quarter,  these  broods  will  hardly  average  more  than  2  young  to  a  pair. 
Thus,  0,000,000  pairs  will  hatch  12,000,000  young,  6,000,000  of  which 
will  be  killed,  together  with  4,000,000  of  the  parents.  It  may  be  al- 
lowed also,  in  occordancc  with  previous  estimates,  that  one-half  the 
young  birds  of  the  earlier  broods  are  killed  during  this  quarter  ;  so  that, 
on  October  1,  there  would  be  left  8,000,000  adults,  6,000,000  young  of 
the  last  brood,  and  10,000,000  from  the  earlier  broods,  a  total  of  24,000,000; 
while  bounties  have  been  paid  on  4,000,000  adults  and  16,000,000  young, 
or  on  20,000,000  in  all. 
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During  the  next  three  months  no  increase  will  take  place,  but  the  'In- 
crease from  bounties  will  be  rather  less  than  for  any  previous  qu;irter, 
.since  the  birds  will  have  scattered  to  the  country,  and  constant  persecu- 
tion will  have  made  tliem  very  suspicious  and  difficult  to  kill.  Perhaijs, 
however,  40  per  cent,  will  be  killed  and  offered  for  bounties. 

l>y  summing  up  the  results  of  the  year's  work  it  will  be  found  that 
the  number  of  Sparrows  in  Ohio  has  been  reduced  from  40,000,000  to 
about  14,500,000,  hut  at  the  expense  of  bounties  paid  on  seventy  seven  mill- 
ion six  hundred  thousand  Sjyarrows. 

The  opejiing  of  a  second  year  finds  the  Sparrows  reduced  to  about 
one  third  of  their  original  numbers,  but  this  very  paucity  of  numbers, 
joined  to  the  experience  acquired  by  the  Sparrows  during  one  year  of 
zealous  persecution,  will  make  it  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  up  the 
same  rate  of  destruction  during  another  year.  However,  by  largely  in- 
creasing the  bounty  it  might  be  possible,  and,  provided  the  natural  in- 
crease be  estimated  as  heretofore,  the  end  of  the  second  j  ear  would 
find  but  5,184,000  Sparrows  left,  although  bounties  would  be  paid  dur- 
ing the  year  on  nearly  25,000,000  Sparrows. 

If  now,  by  any  increase  of  bounty,  this  rate  of  destruction  could  bo 
maintained  for  the  third  year,  about  10,000,000  more  Sparrows  would 
be  killed  and  less  than  2,000,000  would  be  left. 

The  fourth  year  at  the  same  rate  would  reduce  the  surviving  Spar- 
rows to  about  672,000  at  the  exi^ense  of  a  heavy  bounty  on  more  than 
3,500,000,  and  the  fifth  year  would  result  in  the  death  of  about  1,300,000, 
with  a  living  remnant  of  241,805  Sparrov^s. 

The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  successive  steps  by  which 
such  a  reduction  would  be  made;  the  entire  argument,  however,  resting 
on  the  assumption  that  as  the  number  of  Sparrows  is  lessened  the 
bounty  is  increased,  so  that  a  fixed  rate  of  reduction  is  maintained. 
Thus  the  bounty  offered  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  is  assumed  to  bo 
large  enough  to  effect  the  destruction  of  more  than  five-sixths  (84^  per 
cent.)  of  all  the  Sparrows  (original  plus  increase)  in  the  Slate  during 
the  year,  so  that  the  total  number  in  the  State  at  the  beginning  of  any 
year  will  be  but  oG  per  cent,  of  the  nuuiber  existing  there  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  previous  year. 
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Hypothetical  table,  showinij  in  detail  the  probable  effects  upon  the  numbeys  of  English  Spar- 
rows ill  Ohio,  of  a  high  and  annualhj  increased  bonnfif  duiintj  fire  successive  ynirs,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances. 


Quarter. 


First  year: 

J;in.  to  Mar 

Ajir.  lo  June  . .. 

July  to  Sept 

Oct  to  Dec 


Sparrows 

iu  tlio 

State  at 

the  begin 
nius  of 

eachquar- 
ter. 


Pairs 
breediu" 


Adult 

Spairows 

killed.t 


Touug 
killed.  1 


I  luitiialurc 
1  S])airows 

killed  iu 
j       tliird 

quarter.^ 


•10,  0(10,  000 20,  000,  000 


20,  00  J,  000  10,  000.  000  40  000,  000 
32,000,000,  6,000,000  12,000,000 
24,000,000 j 


I'otal  for  year. 
Si  toud  year: 
Jan.  to  >rar  . .. 
Apr.  to  Juno  . .. 
Julv  to  Sept  -. 
Oct.  to  Dec 


8,  000,  000  20,  000,  OOU 
4,  000,  OOOl  6,  000,  000 
9,600,  OOOl 


Total 
number  of 
S]iaiTo\v,>f 

killed. 


20,  00.1,  OOdi 


!8,  0011,000 

10,  OOO,  OOOi  20,  OCO.  OOaj 

9,  600,  000 


li,4O0,OCOI    I 

7,200,000]  3,  GOO,  OOO!  14,400,000 
11,  520,  0i,0,  2, 160,  000  4,  320,  000 
8,  610,000 


Total  for  yo;ir. 
TliinI  year: 
Jan.  to  Mar 
A  in-   to  June  .    . 

July  to  Sept 

O  t'.  to  Dee 


5,184,000 
2,  592,  000 
4,  147,  200 


l,29C,O0Oj 
777,  600, 


5, 184,  000 
1 ,  555,  200 


7,200,000 

2,  880,  OOO'  7,  200,  000 
1,  440,  000  2, 160,  000 
3,456,000'. ... 


2,  592,  000' 
1,  036,  800 
518,  400 


3,  600,  000 


50 
46f 
4.->4 
40 


77,600,000,     84  fV 


7,200,0001 
10,080,000, 
7,  200,  000' 
3,456,000 


50 
465 
45J 
4'J 


3,  110,400 I  1,214,160 


2,592,000 

777,  6001     1,  296,  000 


27,936,000,  84J 

2,  592,  OOO!  50 

3,  628,  800  4t>§ 
2,592,000'  45i 
1,  241, 160  40 


Total  for  year. 
Fonrtli  year: 
Jan.  lo  Mar     . 
Ajir.  to  Jiiuo    . 
July  to  Sept 


1.  866,  240 

931,  120 

1,  492,  992 


Oct.  to  Dec i     1,119,746 


466,  560 1 
279,  936 


1,866,240 
359,  872 


933, 120 

373,  248 

186,  622 

■417,898 


933, 120 
279,936 


10,  056,  960     Sif'a 


Toial  lor  vear 
Fifth  year: 
Jan.  to  .\[:ir  . . . . 
Apr.  to  June  . . . 
July  to  Sept  . . . 
Oct.  to  D>c      ... 


671,848 

335,  9 '4  167,9621 
537.  478  100,  777 
403,108 1 


335  921 
671,818,  134',  370 
201,551         67,18.3 

161,243 


Total  t'oryvar 


335,  924 

100,  777 


933, 120 

1,  306,  368; 

933,118, 

447,  898  ' 


,';o 

4  67 
45.i 
40 


3,  620,  .504!     81, ^j 


33.1,  924! 

470,  291 1 
335,  924 
161,  243 


50 

46J 

45i 

40 


1,303,385     84  J„ 


Total  number  killed  during  five  years,  120,516,819.     Living  remnant,  241,865. 

Eqnal.s  lour  to  each  pair  in  second  quarter;  two  to  each  pair  in  third  quarter. 
t  Equ;ils  fii  st  quarter,  50  per  cent. ;  second  quarter,  40  per  cent.  ;  third  quarter,  33^  per  ceot. 
I  EciuaU  50  pe,r  cent,  each  quarter. 
^  Equ  lis  50  per  cent. 

As  to  the  cost  of  bounties  diiiiiig  such  a  five  years'  war  nothing  bet- 
ter than  rough  estimates  can  be  given,  for  it  is  impossible  to  know  with 
out  trial  how  large  a  bounty  would  be  necessary  to  secure  the  destruc- 
tion of  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  Sparrows  in  the  State  during  the  first  tbree 
mouths.  It  is  certain  that  one  or  ev'en  two  cents  apiece  would  not  suf- 
fice, and  it  is  doubtful  if  three  cents  apiece  would  secure  this  end.  Pos- 
sibly the  necessary  rate  could  bo  ascertained  by  experiment,  and  after 
this  had  been  maintained  for  a  year,  and  the  Sparrows  had  decreased  to 
about  oue-tbird  of  their  previous  numbers,  other  experiments  could  be 
made  iu  order  to  determine  the  rate  necessary  to  secure  a  continuance 
of  the  same  ratio  of  decrease.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if 
Sparrows  are  but  one-third  as  plenty  (and  three  times  as  shy !)  as  for- 
merly it  will  be  worth  at  least  three  times  as  much  to  kill  them  ;  but, 
allowing  that  it  costs  only  twice  as  much  to  maintain  the  same  rate  of 
decrease,  it  will  be  very  expensive,  nevertheless,  to  continue  this  dur- 
ing four  years. 
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Tbe  following  table  shows  how  costly  such  an  undertaking  would  be, 
even  were  it  certain  that  the  lowest  rate,  ouc  cent  apiece  for  the  first 
year,  ^vould  secure  the  desired  result.  It  is  more  than  probable,  how- 
ever, that  at  least  three  cents  apiece  would  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  first  year's  work,  and  alter  this  had  been  doubled  for  the  second 
year,  it  would  be  found  inexpedient  to  continue  so  expensive  an  exper- 
iment. 

Hiipotheiical  table,  shoicitiy  the  amount  of  money  ncccssari/  to  expend  in  bounties  on  English 
Sparrows  in  Ohio  for  fire  years,  at  the  rates  of  1,  '2,  3,  4,  and  5  cents  a  Sparrow  the  first 
year,  the  rates  beintj  doubled  each  successive  year. 

[Based  on  the  conditions  assumed  in  the  last  table,  of  wliicli  it  is  a  corollary.) 


Tear. 

Sparrows 
killed. 

Kate. 

Cost. 

Fir.st 

Second  

Third ... 

Fourth 

Fifth    

Total 

'Ceiits 
77,  600,  000          1 
27,  936,  000           2 
10,  0,}6,  900           4 
3,  620,  £04  ,         8 
1,303,385  !       16 

.$776,  000.  00 
558,  720. 00 
4(12,278.40 
289,  640. 32 
208,  541.  60 

120,  516,  849 

2,235,180.32 

1,5.52,000.00 

1,117,440.00 

804,  556.  80 

579,  280.  64 

417,083.20 

First 

77,  600,  000 

27,  936,  000 

10,056,960 

3,  620,  504 

1,303,385 

2 
4 
8 
16 
32 

Second  

Third ... 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Total 

120,516,849 

4,  470,  360.  64 

77,  600,  000 

27,  936,  000 

10,050,960 

3,  620,  501 

1,  303,  385 

120,516,849 

3 

6 

12 

24 

48 

2,  328,  000. 00 

1,676,  160.00 

1,200,835.20 

808,  920.  96 

62.-)  a'^i.  !■(» 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Total 

6,705,540.96 

First 

77,  60O,  000 

27,  930,  000 

10,  056,  960 

3,  C20,  504 

1,303,385 

4 
8 
16 
32 
6t 

3,  104,000.00 
2,  234,  880.  00 
1,609,113.60 
1,1.58,561.28 
834, 166.  40 

Second 

Third  ..: 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Total 

120,  516,  849 

8,  940,  721.  28 

First 

77,  600,  000 

27,  936,  000 

10,  0.56,  900 

3,  620,  504 

1,303,385 

5  1  3.  880.  000.  00 

Second 

Tliird 

10 
20 
40 
80 

2,  793,  600. 00 
2,011,392.00 
1,448,201.00 
1,042,708.00 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Total 

120,516,849 

11,175,901.60 

When  it  is  remembered  tliat  all  the  assumptions  and  estimates  upon 
which  these  conclusions  are  based  have  been  moderate  in  the  extreme, 
and  that  all  the  conditions  are  supposed  to  have  been  favorable  for  the 
successful  operation  of  the  law,  it  will  be  seen  how  futile  would  be  the 
attempt  to  exterminate  the  Sparrow  in  Ohio  by  the  offer  of  bounties. 

Some  of  the  considerations  which  have  not  been  brought  into  the  cal- 
culation at  all,  but  which  of  necessity  must  affect  the  question  mate- 
rially, are  the  following  : 

(1)  Theexpeuse  necessary,  even  at  the  moderate  estimates  submitted, 
would  be  grea/er  than  anv  State  could  alford. 
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(2)  Sucli  a  scheme  of  extermiuatiou,  to  be  successful,  must  be  care- 
fully planned,  and  must  be  carried  on  for  at  least  five  successive  years. 
But  in  all  probability  the  first  year's  expenditures  would  be  so  heavy, 
that  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  law  would  be  demanded.  Moreover,  as 
no  accurate  census  of  the  Sparrow  population  of  the  State  could  be 
made,  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  exactly  what  proportion  of  the 
Sparrows  had  been  killed,  and  this  element  of  uncertainty  would  be  a 
powerful  argument  for  repeal.  Furthermore,  tbe  mere  continuation  of 
a  fixed  bounty  would  prove  wholly  inadequate,  for,  as  already  shown, 
it  must  be  largely  increased — probably  doubled  or  trebled — each  year 
in  order  to  accomplish  any  tangible  result.  This  can  not  be  provided 
for  in  the  original  bill  without  in  part  frustrating  the  very  design  of  the 
law  ;  for  if  it  is  known  that  after  January  1  of  any  year  the  bounty  is 
to  be  increased,  few  people  will  care  to  hunt  Sparrows  during  the  last 
weeks  or  months  of  the  preceding  year. 

(3)  The  number  of  Sparrows  in  the  State  might  prove  to  be  very 
much  greater  than  was  supposed. 

(4)  In  spite  of  all  checks  the  actual  rate  of  increase  might  prove  to 
be  much  greater  than  that  assumed. 

(5;  Unless  neighboring  States  should  prosecute  equally  vigorous  cam- 
paigns, Sparrows  would  enter  the  State  in  considerable  numbers  if  the 
warfare  were  relaxed  for  a  single  month. 

(G)  Even  admitting  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  Sparrows  50  per 
cent,  during  the  first  three  months  of  a  year,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
rate  of  decrease  assumed  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  could  be  secured 
without  an  increase  of  bounty, 

(7)  As  soon  as  Sparrows  became  somewhat  scaice  throughout  the 
State,  and  the  bounty  was  correspondingly  increased,  people  would 
begin  to  protect  and  rear  them  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  bounty,  and 
so  long  as  the  law  did  not  compel  a  man  to  rid  his  land  of  them  his  in- 
tentional neglect  would  give  the  same  result  as  intentional  propagation. 

(8)  In  spite  of  all  precautions  many  Sparrows  killed  in  States  where 
they  were  still  abundant  would  be  sent  into  Ohio,  and  bounties  would 
be  collected  for  them  ;  and  this  would  be  done  the  more  frequently  as 
their  number  became  smaller  and  smaller  in  Ohio  and  the  bounty  was 
made  larger  and  larger. 

(0)  In  order  properly  and  speedily  to  examine  all  applications  for 
bounties,  and  to  destroj'  all  Sparrows  or  Sparrow  heads  on  which 
Itounties  had  been  paid,  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  one  or  more 
persons  in  each  town  or  village,  who  should  have  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge, to  attend  to  this  matter.  It  would  be  useless  to  expect  the  town 
clerk  or  other  town  officer  to  assume  this  duty  without  additional  com- 
l)ensation,  and,  moreover,  very  few  such  officers  would  be  competent  f  o 
discriminate  between  heads  of  English  Sparrows  and  those  of  more 
valuable  birds;  hence, 

(10)  Either  an  additional  expense  would  be  put  upon  the  State,  or  else 
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many  valuable  uativc  birds  would  be  destroyed  and  the  State  would  pay 
bounties  unwittingly  on  the  lieads  of  some  of  its  best  friends. 

(11)  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  tbat  the  money  expended  in  bounties 
l)y  no  means  represents  the  entire  expense  of  a  bounty  law.  To  this 
sum  must  be  added  not  only  the  cost  of  incidentals,  such  asfirearms, 
ammunition,  grain  for  baiting,  poison,  traps,  nets,  etc. — items  often  small 
in  themselves,  but  amounting  to  considerable  sums  in  the  aggregate — 
but  also  the  cost  of  advertising  the  bounty,  examining  and  paying 
claims,  and  destroying  heads. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  bounty  money,  however  great  the 
nmount,  might  be  raised  by  taxation,  and  eventually  would  be  returned 
to  the  very  people  who  paid  the  taxes.  But  a  moment's  thought  will 
convince  any  one  that  this  argument  is  utterly  iallacious.  The  taxes 
would  be  collected  necessarily  from  all  citizens,  whether  they  sustained 
any  injury  from  Sparrows  or  not,  and  yet  not  one  citizen  in  one  hundred 
would  kill  any  Sparrows  or  receive  any  bounty,  since  lew  men  could 
attbrd  to  neglect  their  business  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  few  dollars  a 
week  in  bounties.  Thus  the  bulk  of  the  money  would  go  to  people  hav- 
ing no  regular  occupation  and  little  or  no  taxable  property.  In  this 
way  it  is  true  the  money  would  be  kept  in  the  State,  and,  provided  all 
the  Sparrows  were  killed,  the  State  would  reap  the  beuetit,  but  the 
money  itself  would  not  return  to  those  who  contributed  it. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that,  as  the  bodies  of  all  Sparrows 
killed  by  other  means  than  poison  might  be  utilized  for  food,  a  Sparrow- 
killer  could  collect  the  bounty  on  the  head  and  realize  an  additional 
profit  from  the  sale  of  the  body;  so  that  the  bounty  might  be  very 
small  and  prove  effective  nevertheless.  But  in  many  places  there  is 
absolutely  no  market  for  Sparrows  at  any  price;  and,  if  there  were,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  heads  alone  would  be  sufficient  for  identification  when 
l>resented  for  bounty  to  the  proper  officer. 

Again,  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  all  destruction  of  Sparrows,  caused 
by  the  offer  of  a  bounty,  would  be  additional  to  the  destruction  already 
going  on  without  expense  to  the  State;  and  it  is  further  urged  that  the 
natural  checks  on  the  Sparrow's  increase  would  lessen  still  further  the 
number  on* which  bounties  could  be  paid.  In  regard  to  the  tirst  claim 
it  need  only  be  said  that  it  is  an  assumption  not  only  unsupported  by 
any  facts  at  all,  but  rendered  improbable  b^'  all  the  evidence  bearing 
on  the  question.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  iudependent, 
unpaid  i)ersecution  of  the  Sparrows  would  cease  almost  entirely  as  soon 
as  a  bounty  law  became  operative. 

The  second  claim  may  be  conceded  without  argument,  but  in  the  fore- 
going estimates  due-  allowance  was  made  for  the  effects  of  natural 
checks  l»y  assuming  at  the  outset  an  extremely  low  rate  of  increase. 

To  those  who  see  thousands  of  Sparrows  daily,  perching  familiarly 
on  their  window-sills  or  hoi)ping  unconcernedly  about  the  streets,  it 
seems  an  easy  thing  to  kill  them  by  scores  or  hundreds,  aud  many  peo- 
ple believe  that  any  wideawake  boy  could  trap  a  thousand  a  day,  and 
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that  any  man  mIio  should  give  his  entire  time  to  the  business  could 
make  a  fortune  at  the  rate  of  a  cent  apiece.  It  is  useless  to  assure  such 
persons  that  the  Sparrow  is  watchful,  suspicious,  canning,  and  quickly 
becomes  so  shy  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difiicnlt  of  all  birds  to  kill; 
but  ordinarily  a  single  day's  experience  with  trap  or  gun  will  convince 
even  the  most  skeptical. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
bounties  is  the  desirability  of  a  premium  on  the  Sparrow's  eggs. 

That  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  is  one  of  the  most  effective  checks 
upon  increase  is  unquestionable,  but  the  practical  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  bounty  on  eggs  are  so  numerous  as  to  make  its 
trial  a  measure  of  doubtful  utilit}'.  The  discovery  of  an  accessible  nest 
makes  it  easy  in  most  cases  to  kill  the  parent  birds,  but  if  there  is  a 
bounty  on  the  eggs  the  juvenile  Sparrow-hunter  is  tempted  to  take  the 
eggs  without  disturbing  the  birds,  well  knowing  that  a  week  later  he 
is  almost  certain  to  (ind  another  set  of  eggs  in  the  same  nest.  By  re- 
moving a  part  of  the  eggs  at  a  time  the  bird  may  be  induced  sometimes 
to  lay  thirty  or  forty  eggs  in  succession,  and  such  a  discovery  is  a  ver- 
itable bonanza  to  an  enterprising  boy. 

Charlie  H.  Shaw,  of  West  Berlin,  Ohio,  states  that  in  1887  a  neighbor 
took  foity  eggs  in  succession  from  one  English  Sparrow's  nest;  and  Dr. 
Cones  refers  to  the  case  of  an  English  Sparrow  which  laid  thirty-five 
eggs  in  as  many  daj-s.  Between  April  22  and  June  27  (1884)  Eli  W. 
Biake,  3d,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  took  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three  Spar- 
row's eggs  from  some  fifty-five  or  sixtj- nests  in  the  i\y  on  a  church,  aiul 
nine  hundred  and  seventy  eggs  were  taken  at  one  time  from  the  nests 
on  another  church  in  that  city. 

The  eggs  of  the  English  Sparrow  vary  so  much  in  size  and  markings, 
that  it  is  impossible  always  to  distinguish  them  from  eggs  of  some  of 
our  native  birds;  hence  a  bounty  on  Sparrow's  eggs  might  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  eggs  of  man\'  valuable  birds,  while  it  would  be  cer- 
tain to  encourage  among  boys  a  habit  of  nest-robbing,  which  would  bo 
likely  to  endure  and  extend  to  the  nests  of  native  birds  after  the  Spar- 
rows had  become  scarce. 

The  histories  of  two  recent  bounty  laws  in  the  United  States  possess 
more  than  ordinary  interest  as  bearing  directly  on  the  questions  dis- 
cussed here. 

Montana's  bounty  law  on  prairie  noGs  and  ground  .squirrels. 

Early  in  1887  the  Territory  of  Montana  offered  a  bounty  of  10  cents  each 
on  prairie  dogs  and  5  cents  each  on  ground  squirrels.  The  act  went  into 
effect  March  5,  1887,  and  the  bounties  paid  during  the  next  six  months 
amounted  to  more  than  $50,000.  On  September  12,  1887,  the  record  of 
payments  stood  as  follows  : 

153,709  prairie  dogs,  at  10  ceut.s  each   .S 15,  370. 90 

698,971  grouud  .squirrels,  at  5  cents  each 34,948.55 

Total 50,319.45 

8404— Bull.  1 11 
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It  is  stated  that  up  to  tiiis  time  the  number  of  prairie  dogs  and  ground 
squirrels  killed  had  had  no  perceptible  eft'ect  on  their  abundance  in  the 
Territory,  and  as  the  money  in  the  treasury  was  exhausted, the  Govern- 
or, with  the  pel  mission  of  the  President,  called  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  and  the  act  was  repealed. 

MICHIGAN'S   BOUNTY   LAW   ON  KNGLISII   SPARROWS. 

In  1887  the  State  of  Michigan  ottered  a  bounty  of  1  cent  apiece  for 
English  Sparrows  in  lots  of  not  less  than  25.  (A  copy  of  the  act  will 
be  found  on  page  1G9  of  this  Bulletin.) 

Any  claim  for  this  bounty  must  be  submitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  town- 
ship, village,  or  city  in  which  the  Sparrows  were  killed,  and,  if  allowed, 
the  clerk  issues  a  certificate  for  the  proper  amount,  payable  by  the 
county  treasurer,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  county.  This  act 
went  into  effect  March  15,  1887,  but  for  various  reasons  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  answer  the  purpose  intended. 

Unquestionably,  the  law  itself  is  defective  in  some  respects.  Thus, 
in  Wayne  County,  of  which  Detroit  is  the  county  seat,  no  bounties  have 
been  paid,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  county  treasurer  has  "no  author- 
ity to  pay  anything  except  on  the  warrant  of  the  board  of  auditors," 
and  the  bounty  act  provides  only  for  payment  on  certificates  issued  by 
t  he  clerk  of  a  township,  village,  or  city.  The  act  provides,  furthermore, 
that  the  bounties  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  county, 
and  in  some  cases  the  county  supervisors  have  failed  to  make  any  pro- 
vision for  such  payment.  The  proviso  that  not  less  than  25  heads  can 
bo  presented  at  once,  and  the  necessity  of  going  or  sending  to  the 
county  seat,  are  features  which  deter  many  persons  from  availing  them- 
selves of  the  act,  but,  even  were  all  these  obstacles  removed,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  otter  of  1  cent  a  head  would  not  be  large  enough  to 
tempt  many  persons  to  engage  in  the  business  of  killing  Sparrows. 

In  repl}'  to  requests  sent  to  the  county  treasurers  throughout  the 
State,  reports  have  been  received  to  date  from  forty-one  counties. 
These  reports  cover  a  large  part  of  the  area  in  which  Sparrows  are 
most  numerous,  and  may  be  taken,  therefore,  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
whole  State;  yet  in  twenty-two  of  these  counties  no  Sparrows  what- 
ever have  been  presented  for  bounty.  The  largest  number  reported 
thus  far  from  any  one  county  is  1,G38  from  Kent  County,  between  Jan- 
uary 1,  1888,  and  March  30,  1888.  The  number  on  which  bounties 
were  paid  in  this  county  prior  to  January  1,  1888,  is  not  reported,  but 
on  the  above  basis  it  would  have  been  nearly  5,200,  or  about  0,800  Spar- 
rows for  the  first  year  in  which  the  law  was  operative.  The  reports 
from  two  other  counties  are  similarly  incomplete,  giving  returns  for 
only  a  small  part  of  the  time,  but  by  estimating  as  above,  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  actual  number  has  been  obtained,  and  the  total  number 
of  Sparrows  killed,  for  lounties  in  these  forty  one  counties  is  about 
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15,500,  or  an  average  of  378  for  a  coimty.  As  there  are  eighty-two 
counties  iu  Michigan,  this  gives  31,000  Sparrows,  a  number  utterly  in- 
siguificant,  iu  fact  not  more  than  were  actually  trapped  by  a  single  en- 
terprising man  iu  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  during  the  past  two  years.  (See 
lleport  of  W.  T.  Hill,  page  181  of  this  Bulletin. 

No  data  are  at  hand  on  which  to  base  even  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  total  number  of  Sparrows  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  but  as  there 
must  he  many  millions  at  least,  it  is  evident  that  the  preseut  bounty 
law  not  only  fails  to  lessen  the  total  at  all,  but  probably  does  not  effect 
the  destruction  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  annual  increase.  Doubtless  the 
entire  thirty-one  thousand  might  have  been  killed  within  the  city  limits 
of  Detroit  without  making  any  noticeable  difference  in  the  number  of 
Sparrows  iu  that  city. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  valuable 
information  from  the  following  county  oflBcers  in  Michigan : 


Name  and  address. 


S.  J.  McNally,  treasurer,  Harris- 
villo 

Heia  Lankheet,  treasurer,  Alle- 
can 

Albert  S.  Abbott,  treasurer,  Bel- 
lairo  

(!.  A.  Hough,  treasurer,  Hastings. 

W.  J.  Pettitt,  treasurer,  Benzonia 

Edmund  B.  Storms,  treasurer, 
Berrien  Springs 

,T.  W.  Wood,  treasurer,  Marshall 

J  .E.  Cueny,  treasurer,  Clieboy- 
gan 1 

James  H.  Conn,  treasurer,  St. 
Johns, 

John  Campbell,  treasurer,  Flint.. 

E.  H.  Foster,  treasurer.  Traverse 
City 

William  Brice,  treasurer,  Ithaca. 

James  Beattie,  treasurer,  Hills- 
dale   

William  D.  Lougyear,  treasurer, 
Mason 

J.  Warren  Peake,  treasurer, 
Ionia 

B.  anow,  treasurer,  Kalamazoo.. 

Charles  D.  Stebbins,  treasurer. 
Grand  Rapids 

Robert  J.  Matthow.s,  treasurer, 
Baldwin 

Peter  Stiver,  treasurer,  Lapeer.. 

John  J.  Miller,  deputy  treasurer, 
Leland 

William  C.  Moran,  treasurer, 
Adrian 

Robert  Johnson,  treasurer,  Man- 
istee  


County. 


Alcona. 

Allegan 

Antrim. 

Barry. 

Benzie. 

Berrien. 
Calhoun. 

Cheboygan. 

Clinton. 
Genesee. 

Grand  Traverse. 
Gratiot. 

Hillsdale. 

Ingham. 

Ionia. 
Kalamazoo. 

Kent. 

Lake. 
Lapeer. 

Lcelanaw. 

Lenawee. 

Manistee. 


ITame  and  address. 


B.  W.  Wright,  assistant  treas- 
urer, Marquette 

J.  C.  Gardner,  treasurer.  Big 
Rapids 

Stod  E.  Drew,  treasurer.  Mid- 
land   

Orville  F.Mason,  treasurer, 
Stanton ' 

Martin  Waalkes,  treasurer,  Mus- 
kegon   , 

Hiram  L.  Brace,  treasurer 

J.    Allen    Bigelow,     treasurer, 
Pontiac 

John  F.  Widoe,    deputy  treas- 
urer. Hart 

W.  M.  McCrasseu,   ticasurer. 
West  Branch 

J.  F.  Radcliffe,  treasurer,  Hor- 
sey   

E.  P.  Gibb.s,  treasurer.  Grand 
Haven 

Hermann  Hoeft,  treasurer,  Rog- 
ers City 

William  Burns,  treasurer.  Port 
Huron 

Chris.  Murphy,  treasurer,  San- 
dusky   

Geo.  H.  Orr,  treasurer,  Manis- 
tique , 

G.  1).  Mason,  deputy  treasurer, 
Corunna 

Charles  H.  Butler,   treasurer. 
Paw  Paw 

Ralph    Phelps,   jr.,   treasurer, 
Detroit 

Ezra  Harger,  treasurer,  Cardil- 
lac 


County. 


Marquette. 

Mecosta. 

Midland. 

Montcalm. 

Muskegon. 
Newaygo. 

Oakland. 

Oceana. 

Ogemaw. 

Osceola. 

Ottawa. 

Presque  Isle. 

Saint  Clair. 

Sanilac. 

Schoolcraft. 

Shiawassee. 

Van  Bnren. 

Wayne. 

Wexford. 
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EEOOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

GENERAL   SUGGESTIONS. 

The  Eiiglisli  Sparrow  is  a  curse  of  such  virulence  that  it  ouglit  to  be 
systematically  attacked  aud  destroyed  before  it  becomes  necessary  to 
de])lete  the  public  treasury  for  the  purpose,  as  has  been  done  in  other 
countries.  By  concerted  action,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  its  gre- 
garious habits,  much  good  may  be  accomplished  with  little  or  no  ex- 
penditure of  money. 

If  the  people  can  be  led  to  appreciate  the  undeniable  facts  with  regard 
to  the  Sparrow,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  its  continued  in- 
crease will  soon  be  realized,  and  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  bird 
will  follow.  Too  much  assistance  must  uot  be  expected  from  legislative 
action.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  repeal  of  all  unnecessary 
restrictions  on  Sparrow-killing  and  the  legalization  of  all  safe  methods 
of  extermination  are  all  that  can  be  demanded,  and  the  rest  must  be 
accomplished  by  the  intelligent,  persistent,  united  efforts  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

USE  OF  FIRE-ARMS,    TRAPS,   AND   POISON. 

The  Sparrow  is  a  cunning,  wary  bird,  and  soon  learns  to  avoid  the 
means  devised  by  man  for  its  destruction.  Hence  much  sagacity  must 
be  displayed  in  the  warfare  against  it.  In  the  winter-time,  if  food  is 
l)laced  in  some  convenient  spot  at  the  same  hour  each  day  for  a  week, 
the  Sparrows  will  gather  in  dense  flocks  to  feed,  and  large  numbers 
n)ay  be  killed  at  one  tnme  by  firing  upon  them  with  small  shot.  By 
spreading  the  food  along  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  which  can  be  raked 
conveniently  from  some  hiding-place,  the  best  results  may  be  obtained. 
When  shooting  Sparrows  which  are  collected  in  flocks,  especially  in  and 
about  grain  fields,  an  ordinary  gun,  heavily  loaded  with  small  shot, 
should  be  used,  but  for  regular  work  on  single  birds,  about  houses,  and 
particularly  in  cities  and  towns,  a  different  weapon  is  desirable.  Al 
most  any  "collecting  gun"  of  small  caliber  will  be  convenient,  and  very 
small  charges  in  a  22-caliber  shell  are  perfectly  effective  at  short  range. 

Such  charges  do  not  frighten  the  remaining  Sparrows  badly,  and  do 
not  alarm  other  birds.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  ammunition  is  compara- 
tively small.  Probably  the  most  eftective  weai)on  is  what  is  known  as 
an  "  auxiliary  barrel,"  /.  e.,  a  small-caliber  barrel  from  six  to  eight  inches 
long,  which  can  be  slipped  inside  the  barrel  of  an  ordinary  breech-load- 
ing shot-gun.  Such  a  barrel  using  No.  22  shells,  which  are  exploded 
and  ejected  ju-ecisely  like  the  larger  ones,  is  not  only  almost  as  noise- 
less aud  economical  as  the  regular  collecting  guns,  but  is  eflective  at 
greater  distances  and  permits  greater  accuracy  of  aim.  Such  a  weapon, 
in  proper  h.uids,  may  hv  freely  used  even  in  the  streets  and  parks  of  a 
large  city  without  damage  to  anything  except  Sparrows. 
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Sometimes  Sparrows  may  be  successfully  netted  or  trapped,  but  this 
requires  considerable  skill,  and  except  under  favorable  conditions  at 
night,  one  must  be  content  lo  catch  them  singly,  or  at  most  in  twos  or 
threes.  Thej"  are  so  suspicious,  and  learn  so  (luickly  from  experience, 
that  it  is  almost  impo?.sible  to  catch  many  in  succession  at  the  same 
place  and  by  the  same  moans.  Much  valuable  information  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  found  in  JMr.  Hill's  report  in  anotlier  part  of  this  volume. 

Sparrows  may  be  poisoned  by  grain  soaked  in  solutions  of  arsenic  or 
strychnine,  or  by  meal  mixed  with  the  poison  in  powder,  but  poisoning 
is  attended  with  some  danger  and  should  be  attempted  oidy  by  official 
Sparrowklllcrs.  Full  directions  for  the  preparation  and  administra- 
tion of  poisoned  food  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  this  subject  by 
Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher.     (See  page  174). 

DESTRUCTION   OF    NESTS    AND    DISTURBANCE   AT   ROOSTING   PLACES. 

Large  nuuibers  may  be  destroyed  and  increase  prevented  by  the  sys- 
teuiatic  destruction  of  their  nests,  eggs,  and  young.  By  the  aid  of  an 
iron  rod  and  hook,  set  in  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  most  of  their  nests 
can  be  reached  and  brought  down.  This  method  promises  most  satis- 
factory results. 

They  may  be  easily  driven  from  their  roosting  places  by  disturbing- 
them  on  several  successive  nights.  A  very  efficacious  method  is  to 
throw  water  upon  them  when  at  roost.  In  cities  where  hosepipe  is 
available  the  process  is  simple  and  certain.  They  may  be  kept  out  of 
ornamental  vines  in  the  same  manner,  particularly  in  the  breeding- 
season,  when  a  thorough  soaking  not  only  disconcerts  the  old  birds  and 
kills  their  young,  but  at  the  same  time  does  much  good  by  wetting  the 
vines  and  washing  out  their  filth. 

If  a  ])art  of  the  birds  are  shot  or  caught  each  time  they  are  disturbed 
at  their  roostiug  places,  the  remainder  are  much  less  likely  to  return. 

In  every  town  will  be  found  a  few  persons  unwilling  to  co-operate  in 
efforts  to  exterminate  Sparrows;  but  if  such  persons  continue  to  har- 
bor them  about  their  own  houses  when  they  arc  driven  away  from  most 
other  places  about  the  town,  the  Sparrows  will  probably  become  so 
numerous  and  offensive  eventually  that  their  defenders  will  be  forced 
in  self-defense  to  take  some  steps  against  them.  Or  it  may  be  possi- 
ble, by  municipal  authority,  to  compel  such  persons  either  to  drive  the 
Sparrows  away  or  to  permit  others  to  do  so. 

It  is  important  to  prevent  Sparrows  from  establishing  themselves  in 
new  places  throughout  the  country,  and  if  the  first  comers  are  killed 
or  frightened  away  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  do  this,  unless  they 
are  allowed  to  increase  without  check  iu  the  surrounding  country  or 
towns. 

Therefore,  farmers  everywhere  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  Sparrows 
and  should  not  allow  a  single  new  pair  to  nest  on  their  farms,  while 
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every  i)ossil)le  means  should  be  tried  to  lediico  tUo  uuinbers  iu  the  ad- 
joining town.s  and  villages. 

SPARROW   CLUBS  AND   SHOOTING  MATCHES. 

In  many  parts  of  Enrope,  where  s,  constant  warfare  is  waged  against 
this  bird,  clubs  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  killing  Sparrows.  In 
some  cases  each  member  of  such  a  club  is  bound  to  present  to  the  secre- 
tary the  heads  of  a  certain  number  of  Sparrows  each  year  or  to  pay  a 
One,  aiul  the  lines  thus  collected  (sometimes  augmented  by  voluntary 
contributions)  are  used  as  bounties  or  prizes  for  the  members  killing 
the  most  Sparrows.  The  following  item,  clipped  from  a  recent  paper, 
shows  the  interest  now  taken  in  Sparrows  by  the  people  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  an  English  town  of  less  than  8,000  inhabitants: 

The  honorary  secretary  of  the  Stratford-npoii-Avou  Sparrow  Club,  reports  thatduring 
tlie  past  year  [1887]  over  19,000  birds  have  been  killed.  The  club  pays  M.  per  dozen 
for  heads  of  all  Sparrows  destroyed,  and  over  £23  has  been  paid  iu  this  way  dnrinj^ 
the  year.  The  conunon  Sparrow  is  held  to  be  destructive  to  farmers'  crops,  and  Iho 
club  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  the  number  of  these  birds.  About 
20,000  a  year  is  the  average  number  destroyed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 

Similar  clubs  have  been  formed  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  if  every  agricultural  or  horticultural  society,  or  farmer's  club,  would 
adopt  some  such  i)lan  of  concerted  action  against  the  Sparrow  a  vast 
amount  of  good  might  be  accomplished.  Even  without  any  cash  prizes 
such  clubs  would  accomplish  something,  while  an  occasional  revival  of  the 
old  time  shooting  match,  in  which  the  day's  hunt  should  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Sparro  ws,  Mould  yield  a  large  amount  of  sport  and  materi- 
ally lessen  the  Sparrows  in  the  district.  In  one  such  hunt  in  Wads- 
worth,  Ohio,  recently,  twenty  six  men  took  part,  and  980  Sparrows  were 
killed. 

THE   SRARROW  AS  AN   ARTICLE   OF   FOOD. 

In  this  connection  it  should  not  be  forgotton  that  the  English  Spar- 
row is  an  excellent  article  of  food,  equaling  many  of  the  smaller  game 
birds.  In  fact,  at  restaurants  it  is  commonly  sold  under  the  name  of 
"  Ilice-bird,"  even  at  tinies  of  the  year  when  there  are  no  Rice-birds  in 
the  country. 

When  the  Sparrow  has  been  feeding  on  grain  lields  or  iu  the  wild  rice 
marshes  its  flesh  is  especially  good,  and  if  caught  alive  in  the  city  the 
quality  of  the  llesh  can  be  much  improved  by  fee<ling  it  for  a  few  days 
with  oatmeal,  corn  meal,  or  wheat. 

(See  also  in  this  connection  pages  38  and  30.) 
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SECTION  THIKD-LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  THE  ENGLISH  SPARIiOW 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  Older  to  obtain  trustworthy  iuformatiou  as  toaU  legislation  atiect- 
ing-  the  Sparrow  in  the  United  States,  a  letter  was  sent  in  the  fall  of 
1887  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union, 
asking  for  copies  of  all  laws  in  force  in  that  State  relating  to  game,  to 
birds  or  mammals,  and  especially  to  the  English  Sparrow.  To  date, 
replies  have  been  received  from  a  majority  of  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries, most  of  the  secretaries  sending  the  desired  documents  or  giving 
references  to  the  volumes  in  which  they  could  be  found.  In  cases  where 
no  response  was  made,  recourse  was  had  to  the  latest  revised  statutes 
on  file  in  the  libraries,  but  it  is  feared  that  in  this  way  some  of  the 
latest  acts  have  escaped  notice.  B3'  combining  the  information  received 
from  all  sources,  however,  the  following  epitome  of  legislation  aiiecting 
the  Sparrow  has  been  compiled,  and  may  be  assumed  to  be  measurabl  v 
complete,  except  for  such  changes  as  ma}^  have  occurred  within  the  last 
few  months. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  appearance  in  this  place  of  any  law  which 
merely  mentions  "sparrows,"  "song-birds,"  "insectivorous  birds," 
"  undomesticated  birds,"  and  the  like,  must  not  be  construed  as  evi- 
dence that  we  believe  such  law  to  affect  the  English  Sparrow;  such 
points  must  be  determined  by  the  courts,  and  the  attempt  made  here  is 
simply  to  show  what  laws  wtoy  have  a  bearing  on  the  case.  A  brief 
discussion  of  these  laws  will  be  found  in  a  ju-evious  section  under  the 
head  of  recommendations  for  legislation.     (See  page  150.) 

LAWS   AFFECTING  TJIE   EXGLISU   SrAKUOW. 

Alabama. — No  law  bearing  ou  the  question. 

Alaska. — No  law  bearing  ou  the  question. 

Arizona. — No  law  bearing  ou  tbe  question. 

Arkansas. — It  shall  be  unlawful  to  destroy,  disturb,  or  rob,  tbe  nests  of  any  wild 
birds  whatsoever,  except  those  of  crows,  blackbirds,  hawks,  owls,  eagles,  and  birds 
of  preJ^  *  *  #  Auy  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  ^-his  act  shall  bo 
d»emed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  lined  in  any 
sura  *  »  *  uot  less  than  three  dollars,  nor  more  than  ten,  for  each  nest  of  eggs 
destroyed  as  aforesaid,  together  with  the  costs  of  prosecution.  (Act  of  February  2'J, 
1885,  sections  3  and  6.) 

California. — No  law  bearing  ou  the  question. 

Colorado.— }^o  person  shall  kill,  ensnare,  net,  or  trap,  within  this  State,  any  * 
sparrow  *  *^  *  or  other  insectivorous  birds.  *  »  *  Any  person  who 
shall  violate  auy  of  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upou  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  a  sura  not  less  than 
five  dollars,  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  with  costs  of  suit,  and  shall  be  prosecuted  and 
punished  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  cases  of  misdemeanor.  One-half  of  the  fine 
in  such  cases  shall  be  pai  I  to  the  person  informing  against  such  offender,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  the  offense  was  committed,  and  be- 
eomc  apart  of  the  school  fund.     •     *     »     (Laws,  chap.  XLV,  sections  1  and  2.) 
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Connccilcnt. — Every  person  who  Bhall  kill,  ca^jje,  or  trii[i  ;iiiy  *  »  *  spiirrow 
*  "^  *  bctvroeii  tbe  first  days  of  February  and  September  iu  any  year,  sball  forfeit 
one  dollar  for  each  bird  so  killed,  caged,  or  trapped,  to  bini  who  sball  sue  therefor. 
(G.  S.,  1875,  229,  section  4.) 

Dakota. — No  law  bearing  ou  tbe  (juestion. 

Delaware. — If  any  person  within  either  of  the  counties  of  this  State  shall 
kill,  take,  or  destroy,  upon  lands  not  owned  by  himself,  any  of  tbe  following  birds, 
viz:  •  *  *  sparrow  *  »  *  or  other  insectivorous  bird,  or  shall  willfully  take 
or  destroy  the  eggs  or  nest  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  birds,  such  person  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  common  nuisance,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof  belbre  any  justice  of  tlu; 
peace  in  this  State,shall  be  lined  one  dollar  for  each  bird  so  killed,  taken,  or  destroyed, 
or  for  each  nest  of  birds'-eggs  take  nor  destroyed  as  aforesaid  ;  and  every  person  having 
sucli  bird  in  his  possession  shall  be  deemed  to  have  taken,  killed,  or  destroyed  the 
same  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  unless  the  contrary  be  proved  ;  and 
if  sucli  person  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  pay  such  fine  and  all  costs  immediately,  the  said 
justice  shall  forthwith  commit  him  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  until  the  same  are 
paid;  one-half  of  said  fine  for  the  use  of  the  State,  and  the  other  half  for  the  in- 
former. 

If  any  person  or  persons  shall  enter  upon  any  lauds  not  owned  by  himself,  with 
gun  aud  dog;  or  with  gun  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  any  kind  of  birds  or 
game,  without  first  obtaining  permission  to  do  so  hy  the  owner  or  occupant,  he  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  a  flue  of  five  dollars.  *  *  *  (Laws  of  1874,  chapter  55,  sections 
15,  IG.) 

District  of  CoJumhia. — No  person  shall  kill  or  expose  for  sale,  or  have  iu  his  or  her 
possession  dead,  at  any  time  any  *  *  *  sparrow  *  *  *  or  any  other  insec- 
tivorous bird,  save  as  herein  provided,  under  a  penalty  of  two  dollars  for  each  bird 
killed  or  in  possession  dead.     (Act  of  Juno  15,  1878.) 

Florida. — No  law  bearing  on  the  question. 

Georgia. — No  law  bearing  on  the  question. 

Idaho. — No  law  bearing  on  the  question. 

///(«oi8.— No  person  shall  at  any  time  within  this  State  kill,  or  attempt  to  trap,  not, 
ensiuire,  destroy  or  kill,  any  *  *  *  sparrow  *  ^  *■  nor  rob  or  destroy  the  nests  of 
such  birds  or  either  or  any  of  them.  And  any  person  so  ofl'ending  shall,  on  convic- 
tion, be  fiued  the  sum  of  five  dollars  for  each  and  every  bird  so  killed,  and  for  each 
and  every  nest  robbed  or  destroyed  :  Froridcd,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  b« 
construed  to  prevent  the  owner  or  occupant  of  lands  from  destroying  any  of  the  birds 
herein  named  ou  the  same,  when  deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of  fruits  or 
property.     (Revised  Statutes,  1874,  chapter  61,  sections.) 

Indiana. — Whoever  kills  or  injures,  or  pursues  with  intent  to  do  so,  any  *  *  * 
sparrow  »  *  »  or  wantonly  destroys  or  disturbs  the  eggs  of  any  such  birds,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  ten  dollars  nor  less  than  one  dollar.  (Revised  Statutes,  IbSl, 
section  2108.) 

Indian  Territori/. — No  law  bearing  on  Ih o  question. 

Iowa. — If  any  person  kill,  trap,  ensnare,  or  iu  any  manner  destroy,  any  of  the  birds 
of  this  State,  excepting  birds  of  prey,  the  migratory  aquatic  birds,  and  those  which 
are  useful  for  food,  and  the  killing  of  which  at  certain  seasons  of  tho  year  is  now 
l)ermitted  l)y  law,  or  in  any  manner  destroy  the  eggs  of  such  birds  as  are  hereby  in- 
tended to  he  protected  from  destruction,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
aud,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars.     *     "     *     (Statutes,  1880,  section  4063.) 

Kansas. — It  sball  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  at  any  time,  excepting  as 
hereinafter  provided,  to  catch,  kill,  trap,  shoot,  or  ensnare,  or  to  pursue  with  such 
intent,  any  wild  bird  except  the  wild  goose,  duck,  hawk,  excepting  the  harrier,  crow, 
bluejay,  snipe,  curlew,  plover,  piper,  bittern,  heron,  crane,  aud  woodpecker.  *  *  » 
Any  person  found  guilty  of  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
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deeuicil  guilty  of  ;i  misdciiieauor,  aiul  upon  conviction  thereof  l>c tore  a  justice  of  tiio 
peace  shall  be  lined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dolhirs  for 
each  and  every  offense,  and  costs,  together  with  attorney's  fee  of  ten  dollars,  and 
shall  be  committed  until  paid.  *  *  »  (Laws  of  1885,  chapter  45,  sections  1  and  5.) 
A'ch/kcAt/.— That  no  person  shall  at  any  time  catch,  kill,  or  pursue  with  sucli  intent 
or  have  in  possession  after  the  same  bas  been  caught  or  killed,  any  ^  *  *  spar- 
row *  *  '  or  other  song  or  insectivorous  bird,  except  where  the  same  thall  bo 
destructive  to  the  fruit  or  grain  crops,  under  a  jienalty  of  three  dollars  for  each  of- 
fense. 

That  no  person  shall  rob  or  destroy  the  nests  or  eggs  of  any  wild  bird  whatsoever, 
save  only  those  of  a  predatory  nature  and  destructive  of  game  or  insectivorous  birds, 
under  a  pen;^lty  of  live  dollars  for  each  offense.  (Act  of  March  11,  1876,  sections  9,  10. ) 
Louisiana. — No  person  shall  catch,  kill,  or  pursue  with  such  intent,  or  have  in  pos- 
session after  the  same  has  been  caught  or  killed,  any  »  *  *  sjiarrow  »  *  *  ex- 
cept when  the  same  shall  be  destructive  to  the  fruit  or  grain  crop,  nnder  a  penalty 
of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  oftense. 

No  person  shall  rob  or  destroy  the  nest  or  eggs  of  any  wild  bird  whatsoever,  save 
only  those  of  a  jircdatory  nature,  and  destructive  of  game  or  insectivorous  birds,  un- 
der a  penalty  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  offense. 
(Laws  of  1877.) 

Maine. — Whoever  kills  or  has  in  his  possession,  except  alive,  any  birds,  commonly 
known  as  *  *  ■*  sparrows  *  *  *  or  other  insectivorous  birds,  crows  and 
hawks  excepted,  forfeits  not  less  than  one  dollar,  nor  more  than  five  dollars,  for  each 
such  bird  kille  1,  and  the  possession  by  any  person  of  such  dead  bird  is  i^rima  facie 
evidence  that  h?  killed  such  bird. 

Whoever  at  any  time  wantonly  takes  or  destroys  the  nest,  eggs,  or  unfledged  young 
of  any  wild  bird,  except  crows,  hawks,  and  owls,  or  takes  any  eggs  or  young  from 
such  nests,  except  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  same  as  specimens,  or  of  rearing 
said  young  alive,  forfeits  not  less  than  one  dollar  nor  more  than  ten  dollars  for  each 
nest,  egg,  or  young  so  taken  or  destroyed.  (Revised  Statutes,  chapter  30,  sections 
23,  24.) 
Maryland. — No  law-  bearing  on  the  «inestion. 

MassachuseHs. — Whoever  takes  or  kills  any  wild  or  undomesticated  bird  *  *  * 
except  English  Sparrows  *■  »  *  or  willfully  destroys,  disturbs,  or  takes  a  nest 
or  eggs  of  any  wild  or  undomesticated  birds,  except  of  the  birds  herein  exempt  from 
protection,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  ten  dollars.  (Laws  of  188G,  chapter  276, 
section  4.) 

Michigan. —An  act  to  authorize  the  killing  of  "English  Sparrows."  (Act  No.  4,  Pub- 
lic Acts  of  1885,  p.  4.) 

Sec.  1.  The  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  to  kill 
the  birds  commonly  called  "English  Sparrows.'' 

Sec.  2.  All  acts  heretofore  passed,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, are  hereby  repealed. 
This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  effect. 
Approved  February  17,  1885. 

Ax  ACT  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  bounties  for  the  killing  of  English  Sparrows. 
(Act  No.  2t»,  Laws  of  1887,  p.  29.) 

Sec.  1.  The  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact,  That  every  person,  being  an  in- 
habitant of  this  State,  who  shall  kill  an  English  Sparrow,  in  any  organized  town- 
ship, villiige,  or  city  in  this  State,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  bountj^  of  one  cent 
for  each  Sparrow  thus  killed,  to  be  allowed  and  paid  in  the  manner  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  aj>plying  for  such  bounty  shall  take  such  Sparrow,  or  the 
head  thereof,  in  lots  of  not  less  than  twenty-five,  to  the  clerk  of  the  township,  vil- 
lage, or  city  within  which  such  Sparrow  shall  have  been  killed,  who  shall  thereupon 
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decide  upou  sucn  application,  and  if  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  such  claim,  shall 
issue  a  certificate  stating  the  amount  of  bounty  to  -nbich  such  applicant  is  entitled, 
and  deliver  the  same  to  said  applicant,  and  shall  destroy  the  heads  of  such  Sparrows. 

Sec.  3.  Such  certificate  may  be  presented  by  the  claimant  or  his  agent  to  the 
county  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  such  Sparrow  or  Sparrows  may  have  been 
killed,  who  shall  pay  the  same  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  said  county. 

This  act  is  ordered  to  take  immediate  eifect. 

Approved  March  15,  1887. 

Minnesota. — No  law  bearing  on  the  question. 

Mississqypi. — If  any  person  shall  at  any  time  *  *  «  destroy  or  rob  the  nest  of 
any  wild  bird  whatever,  except  crows,  blackbirds,  bluejays,  hawks,  Qwls,  and  other 
birds  of  i>rey  *  *  »  or  shall  have  in  his  possession,  or  shall  sell  or  buy,  or  offer 
or  expose  for  sale,  or  receive  for  transportation  or  carriage,  or  on  deposit,  or  for  sale, 
or  for  auy  other  purpose,  any  of  the  eggs  of  any  wild  bird,  except  those  above  ex- 
cepted *  *  *  he  shall  on  conviction  be  fined  uot  more  than  one  dollar  for  each 
egg,  and  not  more  than  three  dollars  for  each  fowl  or  bird  *  *  »  one-half  of 
which  on  recovery  shall  be  paid  to  tho  informer  *  "  *  (Revised  Code,  1880,  chap- 
ter 29,  section  955.) 

Missouri. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  auy  person  to  catch,  kill  or  injure,  or  attempt 
to  catch,  kill  or  injure  any  wild  song  bird,  or  any  *  *  *  insectivorous  bird  at  any 
season  of  tho  year  *  *  *  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  at  any  time  or 
season  to  disturb,  rob  or  destroy  any  wild  bird's  nest,  or  take  therefrom  auy  egg  or 
eggs  of  any  wild  bird  whatsoever. 

The  provisioas  of  section  one  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  who  shall  kill  any  bird 
on  his  own  premises  ifii  the  act  of  destroying  fruits,  grapes,  or  honey-bees    *     *     * 

Any  person  who  shall  violate  auy  of  tho  provisions  of  this  act,  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, bo  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
twenty  dollars  for  each  and  every  animal  and  bird  caught,  killed  or  injured.  *  *  • 
(Act  of  April  11,1877,  sections  1,2,  and  5.) 

Montana. — Any  person  who  shall  willfully  shoot,  or  otherwise  kill  or  in  any  man- 
ner whatever  cause  to  be  killed,  any  robin  *  *  *  or  any  other  of  the  small 
birds  known  as  singing  birds,  shall  bo  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upou 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten 
dollars  for  each  offense  committed. 

Any  person  who  shall  willfully  destroy  tho  nests  or  carry  away  tho  eggs  from 
the  uests  of  any  of  tho  birds  or  wild  fowl  mentioned  in  this  act,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  auy  sum  not 
less  than  five  dollars,  nor  more  than  ten  dollars  for  each  offense  committed.  (Act  of 
March  8,  1883,  sections  7  and  8.) 

Nehraska. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  to  kuow- 
ingly  and  iutentionally  kill,  injure  or  harm,  except  upou  tho  lands  owned  by  such 
person,  auy  *  *  »  sparrow  *  *  »  or  other  bird  or  birds  of  like  nature,  that 
promote  agriculture  and  horticulture  by  feeding  on  noxious  worms  and  insects,  or 
that  are  attractive  in  appearance  or  cheerful  in  song.  Any  person  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  uot  less  than  three  uor  more  than  teu  dol- 
lars for  each  bird  killeil,  injured  or  harmed.  (Compiled  Statutes,  1884,  chapter  11, 
section  83.) 

Nevada.— It  shall  bo  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  at  any  time  to  kill  or  in- 
jure, or  to  pursue  with  such  intent,  any  *  *  »  sparrow  *  *  *  or  to  disturb 
tlie  nest  or  eggs  of  said  bird. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  within  this  State  at  any  time  to 
*  *  *  destroy,  injure  or  disturb  the  nest  or  eggs  of  any  of  tho  birds  protected  by 
this  act. 

Every  person  or  persons  offeuding  against  any  of  tho  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  aud  on  convicti«u  thereof  shall  be  lined  in  any  sum 
uot  less  than  twenty-five  dollars,  uor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned 
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in  the  comity  jail  of  the  county  in  which  said  conviction  is  hail,  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding six  mouths,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  the  prosecuting  wit- 
ness shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  fee  equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount  of  any  such  fiuo 
imposed  on  each  conviction.     (Laws  of  1885,  chapter  788,  sections  1, 3, 7.) 

New  Hampshire. — If  any  i)erson  shall,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  take,  kill,  or  de- 
stroy any  of  the  birds  called  ^  *  *  sparrows  *  *  "  or  any  other  of  the  song 
birds  or  insectivorous  birds,  he  shall  be  punished  by  a  fiuo  of  five  dollars  for  each  and 
every  such  bird  so  taken,  killed,  or  destroyed,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty 
days,  or  botb.     *     *     *     * 

If  any  person  shall  designedly  take  from  the  nest  and  destroy  the  eggs  or  young  of 
any  of  the  birds  called  *  *  *  sparrows  *  *  *  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for 
every  egg  or  young  of  any  of  said  birds  so  taken  and  destroyed,  the  sum  of  two  dol- 
lars, to  the  use  of  the  prosecutor.     (Game  Laws,  188G,  chapter  2,  sections  1,  5.) 

Neiv  Jersey. — A  further  supiilement  to  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  amend  and  con- 
solidate the  several  acts  relating  to  game  and  game  fish,  approved  March  27,  1874,  and 
the  supplement  thereto,  approved  March  8,  1877. 

Section  1.  That  nothing  in  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement  shall  hereafter  be 
construed  as  applying  to  the  English  Sparrow,  and  that  all  said  English  Sparrows 
shall  be  excluded  from  any  protection  whatever. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

Approved  March  9,  1885. 

(Supplement  to  Revision  of  Statutes  of  New  Jersey,  1887,  p.  315.) 

Xew  Mexico. — No  law  bearing  on  the  question. 

New  Yorlc. — Laws  of  1886,  chapter  427. 

Section  1.  No  person  in  any  of  the  counties  of  this  State,  shall  kill,  wound,  trap, 
net,  snare,  catch  with  bird  lime,  or  with  any  similar  substance,  poison  or  drug, 
any    *     *     *     wild  bird,  other  than  a  game  bird.     *     *    * 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  take  or  needlessly  destroy  the  nest  or  eggs  of  any  soiig  or 
wild  bird. 

Sec.  6.  The  English  or  European  House  Sparrow  {Passer  domcsticus)  is  not  included 
among  the  birds  protected  by  this  act,  and  it  shall  bo  considered  a  misdemeanor  to 
intentionally  give  food  or  shelter  to  the  same.  *  »  »  (As  amended  by  chapter  641, 
laws  of  1887.) 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  or 
penitentiary,  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  thirty  days,  or  to  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  ten  or  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  8.  lu  all  actions  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  under  this  act,  one-half  of  the 
recovery  shall  belong  to  the  plaintiff,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  paid  to  the  county 
treasurer  of  the  county  where  the  oifense  is  committed,  except  if  the  ofiense  be  com- 
mitted in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  the  remaining  one-half  shall  bo  paid  to 
the  chamberlain  of  said  city. 

Sec.  9.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with,  or  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  shall  take  eftect  immediatelj-. 

North  Carolina. — No  law  bearing  on  the  question. 

0/(io.— Whoever,  at  any  time,  catches,  kills  or  injures,  or  pursues  with  such  intent, 
any  swan,  sparrow,  other  than  English  Sparrow,  robin  #  *  *  or  disturbs  or  de- 
stroys the  eggs  of  any  such  birds,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty,  nor  less  than  two 
dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both.  (Revised  Statutes, 
1884,  section  6960,  as  amended  by  act  of  April  19,  1883.) 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  Bounties  for  the  killing  of  English  Spar- 
rows. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  every 
person,  being  an  inhabitant  of  this  State,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  bounty  of  ten 
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cents  per  dozen  for  all  sparrows,  known  as  the  English  Sparrow,  killed  ;  to  be  allowed 
and  paid  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  applying  for  sneh  l)oanty,  shall  take  such  sparrow  or  the 
head  thereof  in  lots  of  not  less  than  2.')  to  the  clork  of  the  township,  village  or  city, 
within  which  such  sparrow  shall  have  been  killed,  who  shall  thereupon  decide  upon 
such  application,  and  if  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  such  claim,  shall  issue  a,  certif- 
icate stating  the  amount  of  bounty  such  applicant  is  entitled  [to],  and  deliver  the 
same  to  such  applicant,  and  shall  destroy  the  heads  of  such  sparrows. 

Sec.  3.  Such  certificate  may  be  presei\ted  by  the  claimant  or  his  agent,  to  the  city 
treasurer,  or  the  treasurer  of  the  township  in  which  such  sparrows  may  have  been 
killed,  who  shall  pay  the  same  out  of  the  township  fund  of  said  township. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  olfect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  March  30,  1888. 

Oregon.— ^0  law  bearing  on  the  question. 

reHns!jlvaiiia.—A.u  act  to  permit  the  killing  at  any  season  of  the  year  of  the  small 
l)ird  known  as  the  English  Sparrow. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  (fc,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall 
be  lawful,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  to  kill  or  in  any  way  destroy  the  small  bird 
commonly  known  as  the  English  Sparrow. 

Sec.  2.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  incousistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Api)roved  the  4th  day  of  .June,  A.  D.  1883. 
Ilhodc  /s/(tiirf.— Public  laws  pas.sed  at  the  January  session,  1887,  chapter  C4-^.     Au 
act  in  amendment  of  chapter  94  of  the  public  statutes,  "  Of  Birds." 

It  is  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  as  follows  : 

Skc.  1.  Section  !S  of  chapter  94  of  the  public  statutes  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  .as  follows  : 

"Sec.  5.  AU  "  *  *  EnglishSparrows  *  *  '  may  bekilled,  taken  ordestroyed 
at  auy  time  of  year." 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  takeetfect  immediately. 

South  Carolina.— It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  in  this  State  to  wantonly 
shoot,  or  entrap  for  the  purpose  of  killing,  or  in  any  other  manner  destroy  any  bird 
whose  principal  food  is  insects,  or  take  or  destroy  the  eggs  or  young  of  any  of  the 
species  or  v.arieties  of  birds  represented  by  the  several  families  of  bats  *  *  »  and 
all  other  species  and  varieties  of  land  birds,  whether  great  or  small,  of  every  descrip- 
tion regarded  :is  harmless  in  their  habits,  .ind  whose  flesh  is  unfit  for  food,  including 
the  turkey  buzzard  *  »  *  and  any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  on  conviction  thereof  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine  of  ten  dollars,  which  fine,  if  imposed, 
shall  go  one-half  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  half  thereof  to  the  use  of  the  county 
in  whicli  the  offense  was  committed:  Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be  prevented 
from  protecting  any  crop  of  fruit  or  grain  on  his  own  lands  from  the  depredations 
of  any  birds  herein  intended  to  be  protected.     (Laws  of  1882,  section  1G95.) 

Tennessee. — [No  single  act  affords  general  iirotection  to  the  English  Sparrow  in  Ten- 
nessee, but  there  are  several  sections  of  the  State  code  which  relate  to  sparrows  and 
other  birds  in  certain  counties  and  groups  of  counties,  of  which  the  "following  are 
specimens :] 

Si<x.  2223.  No  person  shall  hunt,  capture,  or  kill  any  *  *  *  bird  that  feeds  on  in- 
sects which  destroy  fruit  trees,  as  the  sparrow  *  *  *  in  Robertson,  Davidson, 
Lincoln,  Maury,  and  Shelby  Counties,  from  the  first  day  of  February  to  the  first  day 
of  September.     »     *    * 

Sec.  2224.  No  person  shall  at  any  time  destroy  the  nests  or  eggs  of  any  of  said  birds 
in  any  of  the  counties  named  in  the  last  section. 

Sec.  2225.  Any  person  violating  sections  2223,  2224  may  be  prosecuted  therefor  be- 
fore auy  justiceof  the  county  ;  and  npon  conviction  fined  »  *  »  five  dollars  for 
every  *  *  *  of  the  above-named  birds  killed,  and  the  same  for  every  bird's  nest 
robbed  and  destroyed.     *     *     *     (1884.) 
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Texas. — If  any  person  shall  willfully  kill,  or  in  any  manner  iiijnri',  any  *  *  * 
sparrow  *  *  *  he  shall  be  decuied  i>uilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  ni)on  conviction 
before  a  Justice  (jf  the  peace,  orother  conrtof  coinpetentjnri.sdiction,  he  shall  he  lined 
a  sum  of  not  less  than  live  nor  more  than  fifteen  dollars. 

(Geuerallaws  of  1883  ;  amendment  of  art.  429  of  penal  code.  Amendments  to  sub- 
sequent articles  of  the  code  oxemi)t  a  large  number  of  counties  from  the  operation  of 
the  law  quoted.) 

Utah. — No  law  bearin<5  on  the  question. 

Vermont. — A  person  who  intentionally  shoots  or  otherwise  wounds,  kills  or  destroys, 
entraps,  ensnares,  or  captures  a  *  *  *  sparrow  *  *  »  or  destroys  the  nest  or 
eggs  of  any  of  said  birds,  shall  forfeit  ten  dollars,  which  may  be  recovered  in  an  ac- 
tion of  debt,  with  costs,  by  any  person  who  sues  for  the  same.  (Revised  laws  of 
Vermont,  sec.  3896.) 

I'irginia. — No  law  bearing  on  the  question. 

Washinfjton  Terr. — No  law  bearing  on  the  question. 

West  i'irfjinia. — It  shall  be  unlaAvful  for  any  person  at  any  time  to  catch,  kill,  or  in- 
jure, or  to  pursue  with  such  intent,  any     *     *     *     sparrow     *     *     *. 

And  it  shall  be  uulawful  for  any  person  to  destroy  or  disturb  the  eggs  of  any  of  the 
birds  protected  by  this  chapter  ;  and  an  j^  person  offending  against  any  of  the  forego- 
ing provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  two  dollars  nor 
more  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  offense  on  conviction  in  the  proper  court,  or 
be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  twenty  days,  or  both,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  and  pay  the  costs  of  prosecution. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  purchase  or  ofier  for  sale  any  of  the  birds  or 
game  meritioned  in  this  chapter,  caught  or  killed  during  the  time  when  such  catch- 
ing, killing,  or  destroying  is  made  unlawful  hereby.  Any  person  otfeuding  against 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty  as  is  provided  in  this 
chapter  for  catching,  killing,  or  destroying  such  birds  or  game.  (Amended  Code, 
1884,  chapter  62,  sections  10,  12,  14.) 

irisconsin. — That  any  person  who  shall  shoot,  kill,  or  catch  by  means  or  use  of  any 
i:et,  snare,  trap,  gin,  or  spring-gun  any  *  *  *  sparrow  *  *  *  for  millinery 
purposes  shall  be  deemed  to  bo  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  within  this  State  shall  be  punished  by  the 
payment  of  a  fine  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  nor  less  than  five  dol- 
lars for  each  offense,  to  be  collected  as  provided  by  the  laws  of  this  State  for  the  col- 
lection of  fines.  One-half  of  such  fine  w^hen  collected  shall  be  paid  to  the  county 
treasurer,  and  by  him  paid  into  the  school  fund;  the  remaining  half  shall  be  paid  to 
the  informer.     (Laws  of  1887,  chapter  413.) 

WyomUiy. — No  law  bearing  on  the  question. 
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SECTION  FOURTH 
DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  SPAEEOW  BY  POISONS. 

IJy  Dr.  A.  K.  Fistikr,  Aamstani  OniilJiologist. 

From  time  to  time  numerous  letters  of  inquiry  have  been  received  by 
tbe  Department  asking  for  detailed  instructions  in  regard  to  the  de- 
struction of  English  Sparrows  by  poisons.  So  few  reliable  facts  could 
be  i^rocured  on  the  subject  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  conduct  a  se- 
ries of  experiments  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  information.  It  was 
iaiportantto  determine  not  only  what  poison  is  most  efficient  and  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  but  also  the  most  economical  poison,  the  quan- 
tity necessary  for  use,  and  the  simplest  practicable  method  of  prepara- 
tion. With  these  objects  in  view  a  large  number  of  healthy  English 
Sparrows  were  secured  and  confined  in  large  cages.  They  were  given 
an  abundance  of  food  and  water  during  the  time  covered  by  the  experi- 
ments, so  that  they  might  not  be  forced  from  hunger  to  partake  of  the 
poisoned  grain. 

THE   POISONS  USED  IN  EXPERIMENTS   AND  THE  FORMULA  FOR  TJIEIR 

PREPARATION. 

The  following  poisons  were  used  in  the  experiments:  Strychnine;  ar- 
senic ;  corrosive  sublimate. 

Of  strychnine,  two  preparations  were  used  :  Crystals  of  strychnine; 
tincture  of  nux  vomica. 

Of  aisenic  the  following  preparations  were  used :  Arsenious  oxide 
(white  arsenic);  arsenite  of  copper  (Paris  green) ;  arsenite  of  calcium 
(London  purple);  arseniate  of  soda;  liq.  potassii  arsenitis  (Fowler's 
solution). 

The  results  of  these  experiments  have  led  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  following  formulae  as  simple,  efficacious,  and  inexpensive: 

Arsenic— One  part  by  weight  of  white  arsenic  to  fifteen  parts  of  corn-meal  or  grain. 
Paris  green  and  Loiulou  purple  would  be  just  as  valuable  as  white  arsenic  except 
for  their  bright  color,  which  arouses  the  Sparrow's  suspicions. 

Directions:  If  corn-meal  is  used,  the  arsenic  should  be  stirred  in  dry,  and  the  mixt- 
ure afterward  moistened.  It  should  her  fed  moist.  If  whole  grain  is  used,  it  should 
be  moistened  before  stirring  in  the  arsenic.  It  will  be  found  advantageous  to  add  a 
little  gum  arable  to  the  water  used  to  moisten  the  grain,  as  it  causes  the  poison  to 
adhere  more  firmly  to  the  kernels.  It  should  be  dried  before  using.  Wheat  is  prefer- 
able to  all  other  grain,  because  the  Sparrows  feed  upon  it  more  eagerly. 

Stkychnink. —Dissolve  2  grams  of  strychnine  in  a  liter  of  hot  water.  Ordinarily, 
strychnine  is  put  up  in  bottles  containing  |  ounce.  Half  of  the  contents  of  one  of 
these  bottles,  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  liot  water, gives  asolnliou  of  thedesired  strength. 

Directions:  To  insure  the  best  results  it  is  necessary  to  soak  the  grain  in  the  poison 
solution  at  least  forty-eight  hours.  It  should  then  be  dried.  Grain  prepared  in  thie 
way  may  be  kept  in  jars,  to  be  used  as  required. 
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Corrosive  sv.hlimafc,  cyanide  of  potassium,  i)lios]^liorus,  and  a  number 
of  other  poisons,  althongli  efficient,  can  not  be  recommemled  on  account 
of  the  danger  attending  their  use. 

COST   OF   POISONED   GRAIN. 

Arsenic  costs  about  seven  or  eight  cents  per  ])0und  and  four  pounds 
will  poison  a  bushel  of  wheat  (GO  jwunds),  so  that  a  bushel  of  arsenic- 
poisoned  wheat  would  cost  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  ac- 
cording to  the  price  of  wheat,  and  corn -meal  poisoned  in  like  manner 
would  cost  about  the  same.  This  amount  of  poison,  however,  is  much 
larger  than  most  persons  would  need  to  usCj  and  probably  would  be 
sufficient  to  kill  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  Sparrows. 

Strychnine  is  much  more  expensive  than  arsenic,  but  ordinarily  an 
ounce  of  strychnine  should  not  cost  more  than  $2.  An  ounce  of  strych- 
nine dissolved  in  four  gallons  of  water  suffices  to  poison  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  which  will  cost,  therefore,  from  $2.75  to  $3,  according  to  the  price 
of  wheat. 

An  ounce  of  average  winter  wheat  contains  about  seven  hundred  ker- 
nels. A  quart  ('^0  ounces)  contains  about  twenty-one  thousand  kernels. 
A  bushel  (CO  pounds)  contains  about  six  hundred  and  seventy-two  thou- 
sand kernels.  Six  or  seven  kernels  poisoned  as  above  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  kill  a  Sparrow,  and  hence  a  bushel  of  strychnine  poisoned 
wheat  is  enough  to  kill  one  hundred  thousand  Sparrows. 

GENERAL   SUGGESTIONS. 

In  dealing  with  as  suspicious  a  bird  as  the  English  Sparrow,  in  cases 
where  the  continued  use  of  the  i»oison  is  required,  a  slow  poison  (audi 
as  arsenic)  is  preferable  to  one  of  rapid  action  (such  as  strychnine),  for 
the  reason  that  the  eflects  of  the  latter  may  become  apparent  in  certain 
individuals  while  the  birds  are  still  feeding,  the  i3eculiar  actions  of  the 
affected  birds  frightening  the  others  away  before  they  have  taken  enough 
of  the  poisoned  grain  to  insure  fatal  results.  In  such  cases  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  frightened  birds  never  return  to  the  grain. 

Before  putting  out  poison  for  Sparrows,  the  birds  should  be  baited 
to  a  certain  locality.  At  the  same  hour  each  day  they  should  be  fed 
with  the  same  kind  of  grain  that  subsequently  is  to  be  used  as  the  ve- 
hicle for  the  poison. 

PRECAUTIONS. 

In  the  use  of  poisons  the  utmost  caution  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  accident  from  the  poison  itself  or  from  the  grain  emi)loyed 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  poison.  The  following  precautions  should  be  ob- 
served :  (1)  All  vessels  containing  iioison  or  poisoned  grain,  and  tliose  in 
which  the  same  are  mixed,  should  be  labeled  with  the  word  poison  in 
large  letters;  (2)  all  vessels  containing  poison  or  poisoned  grain  should 
be  kept  out  of  reach  of  children  and  d(Muo,sticated  animals  ;  (.J)  in  pre- 
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paring  and  exposing  poisoned  grain,  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  spilling  any  of  it  where  it  might  Le  found  by  cliildien,  farm  ani- 
mals, or  poultry. 

Another  possible  source  of  danger  in  the  use  of  poisons,  and  one 
that  is  much  less  easy  to  guard  against,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
bodies  of  the  poisoned  birds  are  liable  to  fall  where  tliey  may  be  picked 
up  and  eaten  by  man  or  beast.  However,  very  little  real  danger  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  this  source. 

SYNOPSIS   OF   EXPERIMENTS. 

Following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  tlie  experiments  in  poisoning  made 
by  the  Division : 

KXl'KRIMKNTS    WITH    STRYCHXINK. 

No.  1(1  birdi^. — Fed  on  wheat,  soaked  one  aud  oue-half  Lours  in  a  solntion  of  strycli- 
nine  (.65  of  a  {jram  to  30  c.  c.  of  cold  water)  and  dried.  Bird  commenced  eating  at 
l.lGp.  in.  At  1.27  p.  m.  showed  first  symptoms.  At  3.10  p.  ni.  it  had  apparently 
nearly  recovered.  Next  morning  it  was  dead.  Stomach  and  crop  contained  9  kernels 
of  wheat. 

No.  2  (1  bird). — Fed  on  hemp  seed  soaked  twenty-four  hours  in  a  solution  of  strych- 
nine (.325  of  a  gram  to  30  c.  c.  of  cold  water)  and  dried.  Bird  commenced  eating  at 
11.35  a.  m. ;  died  at  12.20.     Crop  contained  3  shelled  hemp  seed  ;  stomach  none. 

No.  3  (3  birds). — Fed  on  hemp  seed  soaked  twenty-four  hours  in  a  solution  of  strych- 
nine (.05  of  a  gram  to  30  c.  c.  of  cold  water)  and  dried.  Commenced  feeding  at  12.15 
(it  is  impossible  to  say  that  all  three  commenced  at  that  time).  Bird  No.  Idied  at  12.42. 
Croi>  contained  3  shelled  hemp  seeds ;  none  in  stomach.  Bird  No.  2,  at  about  1  o'clock, 
showed  first  symptoms  while  eating;  at  3.10,  however,  it  had  partially  recovered. 
It  was  dead  the  next  morning.  Stomach  and  crop  contained  4-5  kernels.  Bird  No. 
3  ate  the  poisoned  hemp  seed  and  non-poisoned  wheat  until  3.10  p.  ni.,  seemingly  with- 
out bad  results.  It  was  dead  next  morning.  Three  kernels  of  homp  seed  were  all 
that  could  be  discovered  in  the  stomach  aud  crop,  which  contained  also  10-12  kernels 
of  non-poisoned  wheat. 

No.  4  (2  birds). — Fed  on  wheat  soaked  forty-five  hours  in  a  solution  of  strychnine 
(.325  of  a  gram  to  30  c.c.  of  cold  water)  and  dried.  Commenced  eating  at  10.20; 
both  dead  at  11.05.     Each  had  eaten  3  kernels  of  wheat. 

No.  5  (1  bird). — Fed  same  as  above.  Commenced  eating  at  12.30,  died  at  1.14  p.  m. 
Stomach  contained  wheat  partially  digested;  nothing  in  crop. 

No.  0  (1  bird). — Fed  on  oats  soaked  twenty  hours  in  a  .solution  of  strychnine  (.G5 
of  a  gram  to  30  c.  c.  of  cold  water)  and  not  dried.  Bird  commenced  eating  about  11 
o'clock,  but  seemed  not  to  relish  the  food.  At  11.20  the  bird  was  unsteady  in  its 
movements,  but  at  3.45  it  was  in  good  condition.  Next  morning  had  wholly  recov- 
ered ;  probably  did  not  eat  enough  of  the  poisoned  grain. 

No.  7  (2  birds). — Fed  on  non-poisoned  hemp  seed  and  wheat,  and  given  water  to 
drink  containing  .325  of  a  gram  of  sulphate  strychnine  to  30  c.  c.  of  water.  Four 
hours  afterward  they  were  visited  and  both  were  found  dead  and  cold. 

No.  8  (5  birds). — Fed  on  wheat  soaked  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a  solntion  of  strych- 
nine (.16  of  a  gram  to  30  c.  c.  water).  Commenced  eating  at  11.15  a.  m.  At  1.45  p. 
m.  two  were  dead.  At  2  p.  m.  the  third  was  dead.  At  3  p.  m.  the  fourth  was  dead. 
The  last  was  found  dead  the  next  morning. 

No.  9  (2  birds). — Fed  on  wheat  soaked  for  forty-eight  hours  in  solution  of  strych- 
nine (.065  of  a  gram  to  30  c.  c.  of  water).  Commenced  eating  at  10  a.  m.  First  bird 
died  at  10.45.  Its  stomach  and  crop  contained  10  kernels  of  wheat.  At  11.10  the 
second  bird  died.     Its  crop  contained  4  kernels  ;  stomach  empty. 
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No.  10  (5  birds). — Feci  on  wheat  soaked  foity-eigbt  hours  in  sohitiou  of  strycbuiue 
(.0;$  of  a  gram  to  30  c.  c.  water).  Coiumenced  eatiug  at  1  p.  m.  At  2  p.  lu.  tbo  iirst 
bird  was  dead  and  auotber  badly  atl'ected,  but  recovered.  Two  were  dead  next 
moruiiig-.  The  fiftb  bird  was  not  aftected;  probably  did  uot  eat  euongb.  This  solu- 
tion would  seem  to  be  too  weak  to  give  certain  results. 

EXPEKl.MENT   WITH   TINCTUHE   OF   NUX  VOMICA. 

No.  11  (3  birds). — Fed  ou  wheat  soaked  twenty-four  hours  in  tincture  of  nux 
vomica  and  dried.  At  10.30  a.  ni.  one  bird  eating;  at  10.55  affected;  at  1.15  p.m. 
symptoms  passing  off;  recovered.  At  1.15  p.m.  second  bird  dead;  stomach  contained 
B  kernels  of  wheat ;  crop  empty.  Another  bird  commencing  to  eat  at  11  a.  m.  died  at 
1.10  p.  m;  stomach  contained  4  kernels  of  wheat ;  crop  none. 

EXPEUIMENT   WITU   COKKOSIVE   CHLOHIDE   OF   MEKCUKY   (COKROSIVE   SUBLIMATE), 

No.  12  (2  birds). — Fed  ou  wheat  soaked  twenty-four  hours  in  a  saturated  solution 
(in  water)  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  dried.  Birds  commenced  to  eat  at  10.30  a.  m. 
First  bird  died  at  1.15  p.  ni. ;  stomach  and  crop  empty.     Second  bird  died  at  3  p.  m. ; 

2  kernels  of  wheat  in  stomach;  crop  empty. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  WHITE  ARSENIC. 

No.  13  (1  bird), — Fed  on  Indian  meal  and  white  arsenic  (15  to  1)  mixed  with  a 
little  water  Commenced  to  eat  immediately  (9.45  a,  m.).  At  3.45  p.  m.  bird  still  in 
good  spirits.     Dead  next  morning;  stomach  and  crop  empty. 

No.  14  (1  bird). — Fed  same  as  No.  13.  Commenced  to  eat  at  9.30  a.  m.  ;  badly 
affected  at  2  p.  m. ;  dead  at  9.54  p.  m.     Stomach  and  crop  empty. 

No,  15  (3  birds). — Fed  same  as  Nos,  13  and  14,     Commenced  to  eat  at  8.45  a.  m.     At 

3  p.  m.  two  affected,  and  one  seemed  in  good  spirits.     All  were  dead  next  morning. 
Stomachs  and  crops  emi)tj\ 

No,  IG  (2  birds). — Fed  ou  Indian  meal  and  white  arsenic  (15  to  2),  and  moistened. 
Commenced  to  eat  at  10,30  a,  m.  First  bird  died  at  3  p.  m. ;  stomach  and  crop  empty. 
Second  bird  affected  at  3.20  ;  dead  next  morning. 

EXPERIMENTS   WITH  ARSENIATE   OF   SODA. 

No.  17  (1  bird). — Fed  ou  hemp-seed  soaked  one  and  one-half  hours  in  a  solution 
of  arseuiate  of  soda  (1.5G  grams  to  30  c.  c.  water)  and  dried.  The  bird  ate  freely,  but 
recovered. 

No.  18  (1  bird). — Fed  on  hemp-seed  soaked  one  and  one-half  hours  iu  a  solution  of 
arseuiate  of  soda  (2.10  grams  to  30  c,  c,  water)  and  dried.  Dead  (time  not  taken)- 
Stomach  and  crop  contained  12  hemp-seed. 

No,  19  (2  birds). — Fed  ou  wheat  soaked  iu  a  solution  of  arseuiate  of  soda  (2.10 
grams  to  30  c.  c.  water)  three  hours  and  dried.  Commeuced  to  eat  at  9.30  a.  m.  First 
bird  dead  at  10.35  a.  m.  ;  crop  empty  ;  stomach  contained  4  keruels.  Second  bird  dead 
at  2.35  J),  m.  ;  crop  and  stomach  empty, 

EXPERIMENT  WITH   LIQUOR   POTASSI  ARSENITIS   (FOWLER'S   SOLUTION). 

No.  20  (2  birds). — Fed  on  wheat  soaked  for  seventy-two  hours  iu  Fowler's  solution 
of  arsenic  (liquor  potass;  arseuitis).  Commenced  eating  at  10  a.  m.  ;  lively  at  4  p.  m.  ; 
both  dead  next  morning. 

EXPERIMENTS   WITH  ARSENITE   OF    CALCIUM   (LONDON   PURPLE), 

No.  21  (1  bird).  -Que  hungry  bird  exposed  to  ground  hemp-seed  and  Loudon  pur- 
ple (15  to  1)  for  five  hours,  but  would  not  touch  it  on  accoitnt  of  its  marked  color. 

Note.— When  mixed  with  whole  grain  the  color  is  not  so  conspicuous  (see  next  ex- 
periment). 

8404— Bull.  1 12 
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No.  22  (:3  birds).— Fed  on  wheat  aud  Loudon  purple  (15  to  1)  stirred  up  with  a 
little  guiu-arabic  water  and  then  dried.  Commenced  eatiu<;  at  9.45  a.  m.  First  one 
dead  at  3.30  p.  m. ;  stomach  aud  crop  empty.  Second  aud  third  badly  affected  at 
3.30  p.  m. ;  dead"uext  morniug ;  stomach  and  crop  empty. 

EXPEKIMKXTS   WITH   AUSENITE   OF   COPPEK   (PAHIS   GHEEN). 

No.  23  (3  birds).— Three  hungry  birds  exposed  to  ground  hemp-seed  and  Paris 
green  for  four  hours,  aud  refused  to  eat  it  on  account  of  its  bright  color. 

No.  24  (3  birds).— Fed  on  wheat  and  Paris  green  (15  to  1)  stirred  up  with  a  little 
gum-arabic  water  aud  thcu  dried.  Commcuced  to  cat  at  9.45  a.  m.  First  bird  dead 
at  3.30  p.  m. ;  stomach  aud  crop  empty.  Second  aud  third  birds  badly  affected  at 
8.30  p.  m. ;  dead  ucxt  moruing  ;  stomachs  aud  crops  empty. 


SECTION  FIFTH. 

THE  TRAPPING  OF  SPAEEOWS  FOE  SPOETING  PUEPOSES. 
By  W.  T.  Hill. 

histohy  and  details  of  the  business. 

Previous  to  April  of  tbis  year  (18S7),  I  did  not  make  au  exclusive 
business  of  furnishin*;'  Sparrows  for  trap  purposes,  and  kept  no  detailed 
account  of  the  business  done.  Therefore  it  will  be  impossible  to  give 
other  than  approximate  numbers  taken  and  shipped,  but  for  present 
purposes  this  will  not  matter.  The  number  taken  dailj''  or  monthly  de- 
pends upon  the  season ;  the  average  number  per  day  for  one  man  would 
be  about  100,  the  largest  number  taken  in  oue  day  being  3GG. 

I  have  sent  Sparrows  to  a  number  of  places  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Illinois.  The  farthest  I  have  sent  them  north  was  lo  Hudson,  Wis.; 
west,  to  Kearney,  Nebr.  •,  east,  to  Orange  Valley,  N.  J. ;  and  south,  to 
Saint  Louis,  Mo.  I  have  also  sent  them  to  several  points  in  Iowa,  the 
largest  shipment  made  (1,500)  being  to  Burlington,  and  I  have  sent  them 
into  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
aud  Michigan,  but  to  no  point  so  far  as  I  know  where  Sparrows  were 
not  already  established. 

My  first  shipment  of  Sparrows  for  sporting  purposes  consisted  of  two 
lots  of  two  hundred  each  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  two  lots,  one  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  and  one  of  six  hundred  aud  fifty,  to  Saint  Louis,  Mo., 
in  the  ftill  of  1SS5,  which  is  less  than  two  years  ago,  and  Sparrows  were 
very  plentiful  at  both  places  then. 

The  first  Sparrows  in  Indianapolis  were  two  pairs  sent  to  a  gentleman 
by  Eichie  Brothers,  of  New  York,  as  a  curiosity,  which  accidentally 
escaped  from  the  cage.  About  the  same  time  (1872)  several  hundred 
were  procured  and  released  by  private  individuals.  Soon  after  this, 
when  they  had  become  somewhat  numerous,  it  is  reported  that  train 
men  would  close  the  doors  of  empty  grain  cars,  into  which  the  Sparrows 
had  entered,  carry  them  to  a  distance  on  the  road,  aud  then  release  them. 
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lu  1874-'75  I  caught  a  few  (all  together  perhaps  three  hundred  aud 
fifty)  for  propagation  elsewhere.  Of  these  I  have  no  data,  for  they  were 
either  disposed  of  through  the  medium  of  the  bird-store,  or  those  getting 
them  of  me  either  took  them  or  sent  them  away  themselves. 

Apart  from  this  I  do  not  think  I  am  in  anyway  responsible  for  the 
distribution  of  the  Sparrow,  and  from  the  scores  sent  me  by  those  who 
have  used  them  for  trap  shooting  I  find  about  seventy  per  cent,  are 
killed;  therefore  the  escaping  birds  have  added,  as  it  were,  but  a  ''drop 
in  the  bucket"  to  the  number  already  there. 

From  observations  made  in  catching  them  I  believe  that  at  the  time 
when  the  propagation  of  the  Sparrow  M^as  so  strongly  advocated,  they 
were  taken  b}^  enthusiasts  in  small  numbers  to  this  aud  that  place,  and 
by  being  unmolested,  through  the  protection  of  stringent  laws,  they 
increased  in  numbers  rapidly ;  their  range,  in  consequence  of  their 
nomadic,  gregarious  habits,  becoming  wider  each  successive  year,  until 
in  many  instances  the  birds  from  different  i>oiuts  have  met. 

This  feature  of  their  "spreading"  I  find  to  be  especially  true  of  the 
young  birds  in  the  summer  and  fall,  and  it  also  applies  to  the  mature 
birds  in  early  spring  at  the  approach  of  the  season  of  nidiflcation.  After 
every  available  i)lace  is  monopolized  in  cities  and  towns  many  retire  to 
the  remote  suburbs,  or  even  to  the  country,  following  the  habitations 
of  man  aud  the  works  of  civilization. 

It  is  at  this  season  of  the  year,  perhaps,  when  those  who  object  to  the 
Sparrow  can  the  most  effectively  keep  them  away,  precisely  as  the  Spar- 
row keeps  the  native  birds  away  by  monopolizing,  prior  to  their  arrival, 
such  places  as  would  be  suitable  to  them  in  the  work  of  nidiflcation. 
The  Sparrow,  with  its  established  maternal  cares,  protects  these  nesting 
places,  and  the  native  bird,  having  less  at  stake  when  it  first  appears, 
is  naturally  enough  caused  to  go  further  on. 

My  father-in-law,  living  about  eight  miles  from  the  city,  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Sparrow  in  the  spring,  at  once  gets  his  ritie,  and  keeps 
it  handy  for  about  a  month  or  more;  also  in  the  fall,  with  the  young 
birds  he  uses  his  shot-gun,  and  by  ''nipping  them  in  the  bud"  in  this 
way  he  suffers  no  inconvenience  or  material  loss. 

The  Sparrow,  while  it  appears  brave,  is  nevertheless  extremely  cau- 
tious and  mistrustful,  and  whenever  it  displays  any  apparent  assurance 
it  has  first  learned  by  cautious  approaches  that  there  is  no  danger.  1 
live  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  aud  close  by  is  a  wheat- field  of  some  50 
acres,  of  which  the  Sparrows  "  took  possession"  last  year,  aud  for  about 
two  rounds  of  the  machine  next  the  fence  it  was  scarcely  worth  the  cut- 
ting. After  it  was  cut  the  top-sheafs  of  some  of  the  shocks  were  in  some 
cases  completely  ransacked.  The  renter  of  the  field  kindly  left  me  an 
open  cleared  place  on  a  knoll  in  one  corner,  and  in  six  consecutive  days 
I  caught  1,240  Sparrows,  and  they  were  still  sufficiently  plentiful  to 
make  it  an  object  for  me  to  catch  them  there.  I  advised  this  renter,  if 
he  sowed  wheat  the  following  year,  to  watcli  the  first  approach  of  the 
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Sijarrows  to  the  Held  at  the. time  the  graiu  begau  to  ripeu,  and  tokl  hi  in 
that,  by  keeping  vigilance  for  a  few  mornings,  with  the  aid  of  a  shotgun 
they  coukl  be  caused  to  turn  their  attention  elsewliere.  This  was  done, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he  suffered  no  perceptible  loss,  nor  did  they 
harbor  there  in  sufficient  numbers  this  season  to  justify  me  in  trying  to 
catch  them.  This  may  have  been  partly  due,  however,  to  the  fact  that 
tlie  grain  ripened  very  rapidly,  and  there  were  several  other  wheat-fields 
within  a  mile  of  this  one  which  ripened  earlier;  yet  this  particular  field 
was  the  nearest  to  the  city,  and  therefore  the  first  for  the  birds  to  reach. 
Yet  about  the  same  conditions  existed  the  previous  year,  and  it  is  my 
firm  opinion  that  the  birds  were  driven  away  by  this  timely  interrup- 
tion. 

The  buildings  of  the  stock-yards  here  cover  several  acres.  Above 
the  alleys  running  in  the  center  of  each  shed,  the  roof,  in  the  form  of 
a  ventilator,  is  several  feet  higher  than  the  sheds  proper,  and  at  the 
point  where  the  rafters  end  on  each  side  is  a  casing,  which  forms  a  cav- 
ity between  the  rafters  about  nine  inches  high,  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  one  foot  deep,  with  the  front  (facing  the  pens)  open.  As  all  the 
sheds  are  built  alike,  there  are  necessarily  thousands  of  these  cavities, 
which  seem  to  precisely  suit  the  Sparrow  to  build  its  nest  in.  A  few 
years  ago  they  were  so  numerous  there  as  to  be  considered  a  nuisance, 
both  dangerous  and  dirty,  and  the  employes  were  often  detailed  to  tear 
out  their  nests  and  destroy  all  the  eggs  and  young  birds  possible.  lUit 
this  afforded  little  relief,  as  the  birds  seemed  capable  of  building  them 
up  again  about  as  fast  as  they  could  be  torn  out.  During  last  winter 
I  made  a  net  suitable  to  catch  them  out  of  the  buildings  at  night ;  con- 
sequently at  the  beginning  of  the  breeding  season  (the  first  of  April)  I 
commenced  operations,  and  continued  until  the  beginning  of  June.  I 
went,  in  all,  sixteen  evenings,  and  succeeded  in  taking  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  breeding  birds  (often  finding  eggs  on  the 
floor  or  shelves  of  the  bird-house  after  they  were  put  in).  These  were 
not  all  the  birds  there,  and  some  few  may  have  gone  there  after  I  stopped 
netting,  but  with  what  I  caught  and  frightened  away  the  number  there 
this  summer  has  been  so  strikingly  less  as  to  cause  no  trouble  or  alarm. 

There  is  an  old  grave-j^ard  within  the  city  limits  which  the  young 
birds  heretofore  have  made  their  principal  sleeping-place,  and  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  evening  they  would  form  one  dense,  continuous  line 
approaching  it.  I  obtained  permission  from  the  sexton  to  catch  them 
there  at  night,  but  I  commenced  too  soon,  for  after  going  there  three 
times  they  left,  and  have  not  as  yet  returned.  It  was  so  well  suited  to 
their  requirements  that  I  scarcely  expected  their  desertion  of  the  place, 
for  they  have  frequented  it  for  years,  and  I  have  noticed  their  droppings 
under  many  of  the  trees  so  thick  as  to  completely  cover  the  ground. 

I  have  mentioned  these  few  things  to  show  in  part  a  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  the  bird  which  comes  directly  under  my  notice  in  mj^  eftbrts 
to  catch  it;  and  if  possible  to  show  how  the  same  characteristic  may 
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be  taken  advantcage  of  in  the  interest  of  agriculture.  While  I  deem  the 
extermination  of  the  Sparrow  practically  impossible,  still  lliold  that  it 
can  be  in  a  measure  suppressed  and  its  devastating  pilfering  prevented, 
if  the  nature  of  the  bird  is  understood  and  such  efforts  are  made  at  the 
proper  time. 

There  are  still  a  few  who  think  the  Sparrows  do  a  greater  proportion 
of  good  than  harm,  and  lam  refused  the  privilege  of  catching  them  on 
their  premises.  Some  object  to  the  destruction  of  the  Sparrow  from  the 
stand-point  of  religion  or  humanity,  and  some  (mostly  unmarried  ladies) 
because  they  have  become  attached  to  them  as  pets  by  feeding  them 
regularly  through  the  winter,  and  "don't  like  to  see  the  poor  little  things 
hurt."  In  my  judgment  all  efforts  at  extermination  would  bo  futile 
uuless  such  efforts  were  simultaneous  and  universal,  as  well  as  persist- 
ent and  continuous;  otherwise  the  result  would  be  only  to  drive  them 
from  a  place  of  molestation  to  one  of  security. 

1  have  been  more  or  less  devoted  to  bird-catching  the  whole  of  my 
life,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  found  the  Sparrow,  considering  its  num- 
bers, to  be  the  most  difficult  of  all  birds  to  catch.  No  bird  has  baffled 
and  puzzled  me  in  its  movements  as  has  the  Sparrow.  In  keeping  with 
my  previous  remarks  I  will  say  here  that  to  be  successful  one  must  use 
the  utmost  care.  On  one  occasion  a  Sparrow  after  being  caught  es- 
caped from  the  net  just  as  I  was  about  to  reach  it.  It  remained  near 
me,  and  on  the  approach  of  other  birds,  by  cries  of  alarm,  or  by  flying 
with  them  and  leading  them  away,  it  succeeded  in  keeping  almost  every 
bird  from  the  net.  I  could  not  frighten  it  away,  but  was  interrupted  by 
it  in  this  way  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  when  some  one  passed  with  a  gun 
and  I  had  them  shoot  it,  after  which  I  proceeded  as  usual. 

The  net  usually  used  at  night  is  upon  two  poles,  the  tops  of  which  are 
bent  over  and  hinged  at  the  points. 

After  the  birds  are  caught  they  very  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the 
conditions  of  confinement,  yet  never  become  reconciled  to  it.  Their 
principal  food  is  feed-meal  (corn)  and  wheat.  They  are  put  into  a 
building  designed  especially  for  them,  capable  of  holding  several  thou- 
sand, which  is  provided  with  innumerable  ledges,  slats,  and  perches, 
which  are  portable.  In  caging  the  birds  for  shipment,  all  openings  to 
the  house  are  closed,  and  perches  removed,  when  the  birds  are  driven 
to  one  end  into  and  through  a  chute,  the  narrow  end  of  which  enters 
the  door  of  a  cage,  in  which  they  are  temporarily  inclosed  until  counted. 
The  loss  by  death,  in  keeping  them,  has  been  about  three  per  cent.,  and 
I  have  had  them  on  hand,  on  an  average,  about  three  weeks. 

There  are  very  perceptibly  fewer  birds  in  and  around  the  city  now 
than  there  were  a  few  years  ago,  especially  in  my  immediate  field  of 
operation.  I  have  taken,  since  the  time  I  first  commenced,  over  40,000 
birds,  and  have  perhaps  driven  many  times  as  many  away  ;  besides 
which  there  has  been  a  very  general  warfare  upon  them  by  others,  which 
my  efforts  seem  to  have  stimulated  somewhat.    I  have  been  watched 
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while  at  work  with  no  little  attention  by  all  classes  of  people,  receiviug 
one  universal  expression,  in  substance,  "I  wish  you'd  catch 'em  all ; 
they  are  a  darned  nuisance." 

There  is  no  merchantable  value  on  Sparrows  here  as  an  article  of 
food,  but  whatever  birds  are  killed  at  a  match  are  always  taken  by 
some  one  for  this  purpose.  The  flesh  of  the  young  bird  is  very  edible, 
and  in  some  parts  of  England  they  are  sold  by  poulterers  for  one  shill- 
ing a  dozen,  and  by  many  are  considered  a  delicacy. 

As  far  as  the  application  of  the  Sparrow  to  sporting  purposes  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  think  its  admirable  adaptability  can  be  overdrawn. 
The  only  tangible  objection  that  can  be  advanced  is  that  its  size  makes 
it  hard  to  hit.  Sparrow  trap-shooting  is  not  a  new  thing,  bnt  has 
been  practiced  in  England  for  a  great  many  years,  in  the  era  of  inuz- 
zle-loading,  "scatter"  guns.  Charles  Dickens  makes  mention  of  it 
in  one  of  his  works.  Today,  with  breech-loading,  hammerless,  close 
patterned  guns,  the  Sparrow,  with  its  grit  and  cunning,  tenacity  of  life, 
and  prompt  and  vigorous  flight,  aftbrds  the  sportsman  a  target  involv- 
ing the  highest  type  of  marksmanship,  which  many  are  learning  to  ap- 
preciate. 

Everywhere  I  have  sent  Sparrows  (with  but  one  exception,  when  the 
birds  were  grossly  neglected,  and  were  in  a  dying  condition  when  used) 
they  have  given  tlie  greatest  possible  satisfaction.  While  my  efforts 
at  introducing  them  have  been  attended  with  considerable  expense  and 
la))or,  still  it  has  demonstrated  the  lact  that  they  can  be  caught  in 
suilicient  numbers  for  trap-shooting,  and  that  there  will  be  a  growing 
demand  for  them,  provided  they  can  be  obtained  under  more  favorable 
circumstances,  and  at  less  price.  In  many  instances,  when  obtained 
from  me,  the  transportation  has  entered  so  largely  into  their  ultimate 
cost  that  they  have  been  even  more  expensive  than  pigeons  procured 
at  home,  after  deducting  the  amount  obtainable  for  the  dead  birds. 
Besides,  there  has  been  a  slight  dissatisfaction  as  to  their  price  from 
the  fact  that  the  average  shooter  hasn't  even  the  remotest  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  caught,  and  seems  to  think  I  have  some 
secret  way  of  scooping  them  up  by  the  thousand,  which  I  won't  divulge, 
and  that  in  buying  of  me  he  is  patronizing  a  monopoly  that  is  virtually 
robbing  him. 

I  have  frequently  received  letters  of  inquiry  asking  (sometimes,  per- 
haps, from  idle  curiosity)  how  I  catch  them,  and  the  same  question  has 
been  repeatedly  asked  in  the  various  sporting  papers.  But  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  in  detail  in  a  single 
letter,  even  if  I  had  time  to  devote  to  every  one  that  desired  it.  I  have 
endeavored  to  do  so,  however,  but  so  far  as  I  know  no  one  has  suc- 
ceeded. In  all  probability  the  system  is  more  extensive  than  they  had 
supposed,  and  they  have  refrained  from  entering  into  it  without  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  it.  But  it  is  all  easily  understood  and  learned- 
Many  of  the  features  and  appliances  embodied  in  my  arrangements  are 
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of  my  own  origination  and  are  constructed  with  a  view  to  simplicity 
and  convenience,  and  at  the  same  time  are  so  perfect  that  the  mechan- 
ical operation  of  the  nets  is  within  the  bounds  of  a  child's  comprehen- 
sion. My  little  boj',  nine  years  old,  displays  remarkable  judgment  in 
their  manipulation.  I  have  several  outfits,  and  it  has  frequently  been 
necessary  for  me  to  engage  inexperienced  persons  to  operate  them. 
They  learn  at  once,  and  always  succeed  in  catching  a  number  of  birds, 
the  measure  of  success  depending  upon  individual  intuition  and  dex- 
terity. Of  course  a  great  deal  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  the  bird,  and  the  when  and  where  to  go  to  catch  them ;  and  while 
there  are  some  given  rules  for  this,  still  in  most  part  it  is  perplexing 
even  to  an  expert,  and  experience  alone  can  teach  it. 

The  nets  and  other  appliances  used  in  trapping  Sparrows  are  figured 
and  fully  described  in  the  accomiianying  paper. 


ENGLISH     SPARROW   CATCHING.* 
DESCRIPTION  OF   ArrARATUS  AND   METHODS  EMPLOYED. 

If  we  wish  to  catch  a  bird  we  must  first  acquaint  ourselves  with  its 
nature  and  habits,  that  we  may  intelligently  bring  to  bear  upon  it  the 
proper  means  to  insure  success.  Many  birds,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  are  readil}^  caught  with  simple  devices  carelessly  applied,  but  the 
English  Sparrow,  at  all  times,  is  the  same  cunning,  wary  little  fellow, 
not  to  be  caught  with  chaif  alone,  and  great  care  is  necessary  in 
any  approach  upon  it.  Considering,  however,  that  we  have  a  vantage 
ground  in  its  gregarious,  nomadic  habits,  and  following  in  this  direc- 
tion, we  produce  something  that  appeals  directly  to  its  extreme  greedi- 
ness and  curiosity,  which  shall  be  life-like  and  real;  and,  realizing  that 
it  is  quick  to  take  alarm,  we  so  apply  it  as  to  cause  the  bird  to  act  im- 
pulsively, and  to  enable  us  to  take  it  by  surprise  as  much  as  possible. 

The  method  used  so  successfully  and  almost  exclusively  by  me  re- 
quires nets,  with  decoy  and  braced  birds,  placed  in  the  line  of  flight  of 
the  birds  to  and  from  their  sleeping  and  feeding  places.  The  wild  birds 
are  influenced  by  the  decoy  birds  and  then  directed  into  the  nets  by 
means  of  the  braced  birds,  and  are  invarial)!}'  caught  while  on  the  wing 
or  in  the  act  of  settling.  The  nets  can  also  be  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  i^laces  where  the  birds  are  known  to  harbor,  in  which  case 
decoy  birds  are  not  necessary ;  but  there  should  be  no  bnikling,  tree, 
or  other  object  for  the  bird  to  alight  upon  inside  of  50  yards  from  the 
nets,  it  being  best  to  attract  its  attention  while  on  the  wing,  as  well  as 
to  prevent  it  from  discerning  anything  unusual.  The  skillful  operation 
of  the  nets,  in  the  main,  consists  in  properly  judging  the  flight  of  the 

*Thi8  article,  by  Mr.  Hill,  taken  from  the  American  Field  of  January  14,  1888,  is 
substituted  here  for  the  description  of  apparatus  and  methods  which  accompanied 
his  original  contribution  of  September  .30,  1887. 
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bird  in  couuectiou  with  the  movements  of  the  nets,  and  to  so  control 
the  force  of  j^ulling  in  closing  them  as  to  cause  the  net  to  strike  the 
bird  when  the  radius  of  the  semicircle  of  either  wing  is  at  a  vertical 
point.  The  irregularity  of  the  flight  of  the  Sparrow  makes  it  difficult 
to  catch  many  at  one  time. 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.  II. 


The  mechanical  operation  of  these  nets  is  shown  in  Figs.  I  and  II. 
Fig,  I  shows  nets  open,  lying  flat  upon  the  ground.  By  pulling  pull- 
line  {(1)  each  net  is  caused  to  move  upward  and  inward  to  the  comple- 
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tioii  of  a  lialf  circle,  one  net  slightly  overlapping-  the  other  when  closed, 
as  shown  in  Fig,  II.  Tiie  fonr  points  of  each  net  formed  by  the  two 
cheeks  (/)  and  two  heel-pins  (e)  are  on  a  straight  line.  The  nets  are 
stretched  tight  over  tops  of  staffs  {b)  which  have  socket  attachment  and 
work  on  wire  in  cheek  as  a  pivot  or  hinge.  The  tension  on  pull-line 
will  keep  the  nets  straight  and  even,  except  when  a  strong  wind  blows 
across  them,  iu  which  case  the  arm  of  pull-line  is  shortened  or  a  pulley 
(j)  attached. 

A   DESCRIPTIOX   OF   TIIK   TARTS. 

TJie  nets  should  be  made  of  linen  material,  about  the  size  of  No.  35 
gilling-thread,  of  a  dark,  dirty-green  color,  the  size  of  mesh  being  thir- 
teen-sixteeuths  of  an  inch  from  knot  to  knot,  or  15  knots  to  a  foot.  A 
convenient  and  serviceable  size  of  net  would  be  30  feet  long  by  7  feet 
deep,  to  use  with  4  foot  staffs.  They  should  be  provided  with  an  arm- 
ing of  heavier  cord  at  the  top  and  bottom  edges,  which  the  top-line  (c, 
Fig.  I)  should  be  threaded  through  at  top,  and  to  form  a  stout  edging 
to  permit  of  pegging  to  the  ground  at  bottom. 

The  top-line  of  net  should  be  a  fine  linen  cord,  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  provided  at  ends  with  a  small  wooden  clamp  {i,  Fig.  I)  sim- 
ilar to  those  used  upou  tents ;  and  at  the  place  where  the  net  ends  on 
the  top  line,  one  or  more  loops  or  eyes  should  be  spliced,  to  admit  the 
button  on  top  of  staff",  and  also  to  fasten  the  arms  of  pull-line  into. 

The  pull-line  should  ha  of  same  material  as  top-line,  with  diverging 
arms  at  end  next  the  net.  It  should  be  about  40  yards  long,  which  is 
the  average  distance  to  stand  from  the  middle  of  net  while  operating  it. 
A  round  piece  of  wood,  about  4  inches  long,  is  temporarily  fastened  to 
it  to  permit  of  taking  a  good  grip  in  pulling. 

The  staffs  should  be  about  4  feet  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  of  some  light,  strong  wood,  with  brass  socket  and  eye  («,  Fig. 
HI)  at  bottom,  and  button  and  ridge  {b,  Fig.  Ill),  also  of  brass,  at  top. 

The  cheeJxS  {a,  Fig.  IV)  are  wedge-shaped  stakes  averaging  9  inches 
long,  with  wire  (No.  10)  driven  iu  about  an  inch  from  top,  which  at  a 
projection  of  an  inch  is  bent  upward  for  about  an  inch.  They  should 
be  made  of  hickory  or  other  hard  wood,  and  the  wire  should  'fit  in  the 
wood  so  snugly  as  to  barely  permit  of  being  moved  with  the  fingers. 

The  heel-pins  {b,  Fig.  IV)  should  also  be  made  of  hard  wood,  about  18 
inches  long,  andl  inch  iu  diameter  at  thickest  part,  tapering  to  a  point, 
with  projection  at  top  to  prevent  cord  from  slipping  off. 

The  crools  {c,  Fig.  IV),  which  are  used  for  staking  the  bottom  edge 
of  net  to  the  ground,  are  cut  from  the  branches  of  some  hard  wood  tree, 
the  long  end  being  about  G  inches  in  length. 

The  bobber  [1,  Fig.  V),  which  is  used  in  connection  with  fly-stick  for  rais- 
ing and  flying  braced  bird,  is  constructed  as  follows :  a  is  a  piece  of  hard 
wood  2i  inches  long,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  ; 
&  is  a  piece  of  No.  10  wire  that  when  bent  so  as  to  form  an  eye  at  top 
is  9  inches  long,  and  passes  through  a,  leaving  a  space  of  half  an  inch 
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between  wires,  in  which  the  fly-stick  moves  up  aud  down;  c  is  also  of 
No.  10  wire,  bent  as  shown,  passing  through  a  horizontally  outside  of 


Fir;.  III. 


Fio.  IV. 


perpendicular  wire  h;  the  ends  being  pointed  and  bent  downward,  are 
forced  into  the  ground,  together  with  the  long  ends  of  h,  which  keeps 
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it  firmly  in  position;  d  is  also  a  piece  of  wood  pivoted  ou  wire  c,  with 
taperinglioleiu  end,  into  which  the  liy-stick  is  inserted.  The  wires  shonld 

fit  snugly  in  «,  so  as  to  permit  onl^^  of  being 
.•  ^  I  :v ,  moved  to  suit  the  conditions  of  hard  and  soft 

*    '/.'Ui'  -  ground,  and  to  regulate  the  height  of  raising- 

bird  ;  d  should  work  more  easily  on  wire  c  yet 
not  loosely.  To  raise  fly-stick  pass  brace-line 
through  eye  in  top  of  wire  ft,  and  fasten  to  stick. 
The  Jl I/- stick  (2,  Fig.  V)  to  which  the  braced- 
bird  is  attached,  and  on  whieh  it  is  caused  to 
sit,  is  a  stiff  willow  switch  about  2  feet  long, 
with  loop  about  4A  inches  long,  made  of  lish- 
ing-line,  wrapped  on  the  small  end  by  means 
of  waxed  thread. 

The  brace  (Fig.  VI)  is  composed  of  four  cords 
and  swivel,  to  be  placed  upon  bird  as  a  means 
of  fastening  it  without  injury",  and  to  leave 
every  movement  of  the  bird  free  and  natural. 
The  ring  shouhl  be  of  German  silver  wire, 
formed  over  a  lead  pencil,  a  common  i)in  com- 
pleting the  swivel.  The  cord  should  be  of  soft 
cotton,  which  when  stretched  in  a  straight 
line  should  measure  about 
la  inches.  To  put  it  on  the 
bird  pass  it  over  its  head  so 
as  to  appear  like  two  cords 
encircling  its  body  with 
swivel  at  breast  bone,  and 
the  knot  of  cords  in  center 
of  the  back,  when  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  put 
each  wing  and  leg  of  the 
bird  (in  the  order  named) 
between  the  cords  on  each 
side  of  brace. 

The  hiaceUnes  shonld  be 
of  mattress  twine,  50  yards 
long,  and  wound  upon  reel 
to  prevent  twisting. 

Blind  cages  are  also  necessary  to  receive  the 
birds  after  they  are  caught.  Each  consists  of 
a  light  frame  of  wood  about  1  foot  square  by  5 
inches  high,  covered  with  cloth  ;  a  stocking 
log  at  top,  in  the  middle,  forming  the  door.  These,  together  with  a  re- 
ceptacle for  carrying  them,  called  a  pack  (Fig.  VII),  which  is  a  light 
rigid  frame,  also  covered  with  cloth  (the  nets  and  other  appliances  be- 
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Fig.  V. — The  above  cut  repre- 
sents braced  bird,  and  appliances 
for  using  it;  1,  bobber;  2,  fly-stick: 
3,  braced  bird;  4,  brace-lino;  5, 
watcr-cnp. 
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iiig  rolled  up  on  top),  and  a  .small  liatcbet,  a  sickle,  and  a  camp  stool, 
complete  the  outfit. 

now  TO   SKT  THE  KETS. 

Having  described  each  part  separateb^  we  will  now  consider  how  to 
put  them  together.  Taking  for  granted  tliat  the  i)lace  which  we  have 
selected  to  put  the  nets  down  on  is  perfectly  level  and  clean,  and  that  the 
end  of  the  pull-line  will  reach  a  fence  or  other  slight  cover,  the  pack  is 
placed  upon  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  place  where  the  nets  are 
to  be  set,  and  the  nets  are  laid  in  a  line  on  each  side  of  it.  AVe  now 
take  two  staffs  and,  lapping  them  about  9  inches,  lay  them  on  the 
ground  at  ends  of  to])  linos  of  uets,  nearest  where  we  intend  to  stand 
Taking  the  hatchet  we  drive  two  beel-pins  in  at  the  extremes  of  the 
staffs,  when  the  distance  between  the  two  pins  will  be  the  length  of 
both  staffs,  less  the  0  inches  we  lapped  them.  Having  taken  each  top 
line  and  allowed  about  a  foot  of  slack  b}^  means  of  clamps,  and  placed 
them  over  beel-i^ins,  taking  also  an  extra  turn,  we  go  to  the  other  end 
and  taking  with  us  two  more  heel-pins  repeat  what  we  have  just  done, 
taking  care  that  the  lines  are  stretched  perfectly  straight  and  tight, 
and  that  these  pins,  upon  which  so  much  strain  comes,  are  secure.  The 
top  lines  of  nets  now  form  two  straight,  parallel  lines,  and  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  move  them  in  any  way  until  after  the  cheeks  are  driven 
in.  These  should  now  be  driven  in  at  thn  points  along  toj)  line  where 
the  eyes  appear  at  ends  of  nets,  inclining  slightly  outvrard  so  that  the 
wire  will  project  on  outside  of  line  sufiiciently  to  cause  the  net  when 
stretched  on  staff  and  held  perpendicularly  to  have  a  tendency  to  fall 
inwards.  We  now  pass  the  socket  of  staffs  over  wires  in  the  cheeks, 
and  let  out  sufficient  of  the  slack  of  top  lines  to  permit  of  their  being 
stretched  over  and  attached  to  button  on  top  of  staffs.     This  being  done 


Fig.  VIII. 


we  proceed  to  stake  down  the  bottom  edges  of  nets — first  the  four 
corners,  and  then  the  hollow  places  between  them.  The  bobbers  and 
fly-sticks  come  next,  and  if  five  are  used  they  should  be  placed  as  shown 
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in  Fig.  I,  the  lines  attached,  some  food  for  birds  placed  at  ends  of  fly- 
stick  and  their  water-cups  put  dowu  aud  tilled.  Then  \ve  can  put  on  the 
pull-line,  the  ends  of  the  arms  entering:  into  the  same  eyes  of  top  lines  the 
buttons  of  staffs  have,  as  shown  in  Fig.  VJII.  Now  we  are  all  ready 
but  the  braced-birds,  which  are  put  on  sticks  by  passing  the  loop  at  the 
end  entirely  through  the  ring  of  brace,  then  passing  bird  through  the 
loop  and  pulling  tight  on  ring.  We  now  take  the  empty  pack  and 
retire  to  end  of  pull-line,  and  when  seated  upon  camp-stool  we  are 
ready  for  business. 

HOW   TO   TAKE   CARE   OF   THE   RIKDS. 

The  management  and  handling  of  the  birds  after  they  are  caught  is 
a  very  important  feature,  for  if  used  for  trap  purposes  it  will  be  ueces- 
sarj'  to  kee])  them  in  the  most  vigorous  condition  i)ossible  from  the  mo- 
ment they  are  caught  until  used.  They  should  be  given  a  little  seed  in 
the  blind  cages,  as  also  water  in  the  dips  outside,  and  the  cage  must  be 
kept  out  of  the  sun,  but  the  sooner  they  can  be  liberated  into  the  ulti 
mate  place  designed  for  keeping  them  the  better.  This  can  be  either  a 
room  or  out-building  sufficieutl}'  tight  to  hold  tlieni,  provided  with  ledges 
and  perches,  which  would  be  more  convenient  when  catching  them  out 
again  if  made  portable.  Their  staple  food  here  should  be  feed-meal 
(yellow  corn)  and  wheat,  with  an  occasional  clmnge  of  some  other  small 
grain  or  seed,  or  soaked  stale  bread,  and  they  should  be  liberally  fed 
and  watered  at  least  once  a  day.  Their  water  should  be  given  in  large, 
flat  pans,  and  the  floor  of  the  room  should  be  covered  with  sand.  If 
the  room  is  not  too  high  the  birds  can  be  caught  out  of  it  by  means  of 
a  long  landing  net  used  in  fishing.  A  flat  store  cage  should  b«  used  to 
convey  the  birds  where  they  are  to  be  used,  and  care  taken  of  them  by 
seeing  that  they  have  food  aud  water  aud  are  kept  in  a  quiet  place  out 
of  the  sun,  when,  if  there  are  any  left,  they  can  be  returned  to  the  room 
without  injury.  In  handling  the  bird  avoid  pressure  on  its  body;  hold  it 
firmly,  and  without  tremor,  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  around 
its  neck — thumb  across  its  throat,  back  of  bird  next  the  palm  of  hand — 
and  when  it  is  necessary  to  change  its  position  in  the  hand,  alwaj'S  keep 
the  hands  moving  when  doing  so  or  it  may  escape. 

Now  this  may  all  appear  too  extensive  and  complicated  at  first  for 
some  to  attempt,  but  there  are  members  of  every  club  who  have  sufli- 
cient  ingenuity  and  intuition  to  construct  aud  use  their  own  nets,  which 
would  not  only  be  a  gratification  of  their  individual  pleasure,  but  also 
a  source  of  profit  and  advantage  to  the  members  in  general.  With 
these  nets,  aud  by  following  the  instructions  given,  the  merest  tyro 
could  catch  a  great  many  birds  in  a  day — frequently  a  hundred  or  more. 
It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  method  is  not  in  any  way  to 
be  considered  as  a  baited  trap,  but  that  the  principle  involved  is  to  take 
the  bird  unawares — to  fool  it — and  that  it  is  easier  to  fool  one  than  ten. 
The  number  caught  at  the  end  of  the  day  will  depend  largely  on  bag- 
ging every  bird  that  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  uets,    INIake  it  a 
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rule  to  be  satisfied  Nvitli  one,  if  no  others  are  in  siglit,  lor  after  the  old 
adage  "  a  bird  in  the  hand,"  etc.,  a  Sparrow  in  the  nets  is  worth  seven- 
teen on  the  fence. 

As  to  the  when  and  where  to  go,  while  there  are  some  given  rnles  for 
this,  still  the  birds  are  so  quick  to  take  alarm,  and  so  communicative, 
that  it  is  not  possible  at  times  to  account  for  their  movements.  Their 
vast  numbers  and  nomadic  habits,  however,  will  offset  this,  and- b}^  a 
little  study  of  the  liabits  of  the  bird,  and  by  a  few  practical  lessons  in 
the  shape  of  successes  and  failures,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  determine 
where  a  good  catch  can  be  made. 


SECTION  SIXTH. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE  SPAEEOW,  PASSEE  DOMESTICUS,  AND  THE 

EUROPEAN  TEEE  SPAEEOW,  PASSEE  MONTANUS, 

AT  SAINT  LOUIS,  MO. 

By  Otto  Widmann. 

The  first  European  House  Sparrows  {Passer  domesticus)  were  intro- 
duced at  Saint  Louis  in  18G9,  when  Mr.  Cairns  received  a  few  i)airs 
from  New  York  City.  They  were  liberated  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
but  were  immediately  lost  out  of  sight.  The  following'  year  the  same 
party  repeated  the  experiment  with  the  same  result,  that  is,  the  birds 
did  not  remain  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  but  left  for  parts  un- 
known at  the  time. 

Early  in  1870  a  Saint  Louis  bird  dealer  imported,  among  other  birds, 
twenty  Tree  Sparrows  {Fasser  montanas)  direct  from  Germany.  Mr. 
Kleinschmidt,  hearing  of  it,  persuaded  Mr.  Daenzer,  of  the  Anzeiger  des 
Westens,  who  was  at  that  time  experimenting-  with  the  introduction  of 
European  singing'  birds,  to  contribute  to  the  purchase  of  these  birds. 
Accordingly  they  were  bought  and  taken  to  Lafayette  Park,  in  the  then 
southwestern  part  of  the  city,  and  liberated  Ajiril  25,  1S70.  All  left 
the  park  immediately',  and  none  were  seen  again  until  Ai)ril  -4  of  the 
following  year,  when  a  single  bird  was  seen  one  mile  east  of  the  park. 
This  discovery  was  considered  worthy  of  mention  in  the  public  press, 
since  at  that  time  the  introduction  of  the  European  Sparrow  at  Saint 
Louis  was  thought  to  be  a  failure.  That  this  was  an  error  became  ap- 
parent during  the  ensuing  summer,  when  these  discoveries  were  re- 
ported so  often,  and  from  parts  of  the  city  so  widely  separated,  that 
success  could  no  longer  be  donbted. 

During  the  next  few  years  bird  dealers  had  pairs  of  House  Sparrows 
sent  from  i^ew  York,  and  well-meaning  citizens  bought  them  for  libera- 
tion, but  the  exact  number  can  not  be  learned,  since  the  princii^al  par- 
ties have  died.    Both  species  increased  amazingly,  and  as  early  as  1875 
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Passer  bad  spread  over  the  entire  G4  square  miles  wLieh  nuike  up 
the  city  of  Saiut  Louis.  lu  the  southern  part  the  Tree  Sparrows  pro- 
dominated,  and  as  hiteas  1877  no  House  Sparrow  was  seen  on  my  prem- 
ises, one  mile  south  of  the  arsenal,  which  latter  point  they  had  then 
occupied  in  large  numbers.  Also  during^  the  winter  of  1877-78  all  of 
my  twelve  boxes  set  up  for  Sparrows  were  in  undisputed  possession  of 
the  Tree  Sparrows. 

On  March  28,  1878,  the  tirst  House  Sparrow  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  trouble  began.  One  pair  of  Tree  Sparrows  was  dislodged  and 
a  pair  of  House  Sparrows  began  nest-building.  That  summer  no 
increase  in  House  Sparrows  took  place  in  my  colony,  and  the  Tree 
Sparrows  reared  their  broods  in  peace,  but  when  the  first  cold  October 
nights  forced  the  Sparrows  to  change  their  roost  from  the  now  nearly 
leafless  trees  to  some  warm  shelter,  a  whole  flock  of  House  Sparrows 
took  possession  of  the  boxes  and  the  Tree  Sparrows  had  to  leave. 
Thereafter  the  weaker  Tree  Sparrow  had  little  chance  to  gain  a  suit- 
able nesting  site  around  its  old  home.  Only  one  pair  continued  breed 
ing  for  a  few  years  longer,  in  a  box  which,  besides  hanging  lower  than 
the  rest,  had  an  entrance  which  the  bigger  House  Sparrows  found  un- 
comfortably sumll.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  Tree  Sparrow  would  be 
much  more  of  a  house  sparrow  if  his  stronger  cousin  did  not  force  him 
to  be  a  tree  sparrow  by  robbing  him  of  every  suitable  nesting  and 
roosting  place  about  human  habitations. 

With  the  increase  of  the  House  Sparrow  the  Tree  Sparrow  had  to 
yield  the  city  almost  entirely  to  him  and  betake  himself  to  the  country, 
spreading  in  all  directions  and  resorting  to  tree-holes  and  out-of-the-way 
places,  while  the  other  took  the  cities  and  towns. 

This  Tree  Sparrow  is  a  much  more  acceptable  acquisition  than  the 
House  Sparrow.  Although  sharing  many  of  its  habits,  it  lacks  the 
fighting  qualities  for  which  the  other  is  so  much  hated.  Of  course,  like 
every  bird,  it  defends  its  home  against  intruders,  but  it  is  not  aggress- 
ive. It  never  attacks  other  birds  for  mere  sport,  like  its  cousin  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  enjoys  the  company  of  our  native  birds,  and  it  is  daily  seen 
associating  with  our  wintering  Junco  and  Canada  Tree  Sparrow.  With 
this  latter  bird  it  has  some  notes  in  common,  and  it  seems  that  this  re- 
semblance of  the  voice  led  the  early  European  settlers  to  apply  the  name 
of  Tree  Sparrow  to  this  otherwise  entirely  diflerent  bird,  a  misnomer 
which  in  turn  gave  rise  to  the  equally  inappropriate  scientific  names 
"montana"  and  "monticola." 

The  voice  of  the  European  Tree  Sparrow,  although  it  can  not  be  called 
a  song,  is  really  melodious,  especially  when  a  number  of  them,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  join  in  common  concert,  much  like  our  bobolinks  and 
blackbirds. 

Not  more  than  two  broods  are  raised  annually,  while  the  House  Spar- 
row often  raises  three,  but  not  four  to  six,  as  some  claim. 

About  the  bad  qualities  of  the  imported  Sparrow  nothing  new  can  be 
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said,  and  from  my  own  observation  I  can  not  even  corroborate  the  state- 
ments already  published.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  Sparrows  our  peaches  became  more  and  more  scarce,  but 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  Passer  ate  them  before  they  were  born — 
that  is,  in  the  bud. 

I  can  say  that  the  martin,  the  bluebird,  and  the  wren  find  it  hard  to 
withstand  the  intruder,  but  I  hope  they  will  learn  from  him,  and 
thereby  become  more  efficient  in  their  resistance.  I  dare  to  say  that 
the  martin  has  already  learned  much  within  the  few  years  of  contact 
and  contest.  The  martins  have  become  more  careful  in  the  guarding 
of  their  chosen  home,  and  I  might  add  they  have  become  more  coura- 
geous in  defending  this  home. 

Immediately  ou  arriving  in  early  spring  the  martin  seeks  a  box — his 
old  box  of  last  year,  if  possible.  A.  few  days  afterwards  his  mate  joins 
him,  and  the  pair  regard  the  chosen  box  as  their  home  long  before  they 
begin  nest-bnilding.  During  this  time,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
honeymoon,  the  pair  used  to  leave  home  together  when  going  out  in 
search  of  food.  Of  late  they  have  begun  to  take  turns,  one  staying  at 
home  to  keep  the  Sparrows  out.  This  is  an  important  strategical  prog- 
ress, because  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  keep  the  Sparrow  out  of  a 
box,  but  it  is  impossible  for  a  martin  to  dislodge  him  after  he  has  built 
a  nest. 

Besides  being  much  more  intelligent  and  courageous  than  the  birds 
with  which  it  comes  in  conflict,  the  House  Sparrow  has  several  really 
good  qualities  which  are  worthy  of  imitation  by  our  native  birds.  Its 
diligence  is  marvelous.  After  removing  their  nest  in  the  evening,  one 
is  surprised  to  see  the  heap  of  material  which  this  single  pair  has  car- 
ried in  within  a  few  hours  the  following  morning ;  and  this  is  done  day 
after  day  with  wonderful  perseverance. 

But  the  most  prominent  trait  of  its  character,  and  the  oi^e  which  ex- 
plains in  a  great  measure  the  immense  multiplication  of  the  species,  is 
the  unsurpassed  attachment  of  the  parent  Sparrows  for  their  offspiring. 
A  Sparrow  never  deserts  its  brood.  If  one  of  the  parents  is  killed,  the 
other  will  do  all  the  work  alone.  If  a  young  one  happens  to  fall  down 
from  the  lofty  nest,  it  is  not  lost ;  the  parents  feed  it,  shelter,  and  de- 
feud  it.  If  a  young  Sparrow  is  taken  from  the  nest  and  phiced  in  a 
cage,  the  mother  feeds  it  for  days  and  weeks,  even  if  she  has  to  enter 
a  room  to  get  to  it.  Many  young  martins  tumble  out  of  their  nests, 
and  are  invariably  lost.  The  parents  make  much  noise  about  it,  and 
try  to  make  the  young  fly  up,  but  finding  that  they  can  not  do  it,  they 
let  them  perish,  and  even  if  placed  where  they  could  easily  get  to  them, 
they  do  not  feed  them.  In  times  of  drought  many  young  martins  starve 
to  death,  being  sometimes  entirely  deserted  by  the  parents. 

While  from  the  four  to  six  eggs  which  the  martin  lays,  on  an  average 
only  two  young  are  successfully  reared,  the  Sparrow  succeeds  in  bring, 
ing  up  all  the  young  hatched,  which  are  four  or  five. 
8404— Bull.  1 13 
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The  Sparrows  have  traits  of  character  which  may  set  a  good  exam- 
ple to  some  of  our  birds,  and  I  hope  they  will  follow  it.  If  they  do  so, 
the  dauger  of  being  displaced  by  the  foreigner  will  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished.    (March  10,  1888.) 

As  a  great  lover  of  birds,  I  am  naturally  inclined  to  be  mild  in  cen- 
suring their  misdeeds,  and  although  I  have  been  living  in  war  with  the 
House  Sparrow  since  its  appearance,  I  still  hoped  sometimes  that  our 
native  birds  would  learn  to  repulse  the  intruder,  and  that  its  presence 
might  yet  be  tolerated  to  a  certain  degree.  It  was  in  such  a  spirit  of 
reconciliation  that  1  Avrote  last  March,  but  the  experience  of  this  spring 
has  demonstrated  more  clearly  than  ever  that  leniency  toward  the 
House  Sparrow  would  be  a  crime.  A  careful  watch  has  revealed  the 
fact  beyoud  doubt  that  the  House  Sparrow  destroys  the  eggs  of  the 
martin  by  eating  them  up  without  leaving  even  a  trace  behind.  Six 
nests  were  thus  destroyed,  with  from  four  to  six  eggs  in  each.  The 
martins  had  defended  their  nests  successfully  until  the  cool  period  about 
the  middle  of  May,  when  the  scarcity  of  winged  insects  caused  them 
to  go  far  from  liome  and  to  stay  away  long.  This  absence  from  their 
nests  enabled  the  Sparrows  to  enter  the  boxes  and  to  eat  the  eggs. 

In  one  case  Passer  was  hindered  from  proceeding  farther  than  drilling 
holes  (i  by  |  inch),  through  which  he  probably  intended  to  empty  the 
contents  of  the  eggs  and  then  finish  by  eating  tie  shell.;-'.  In  the  other 
cases  the  eggs  disapiieared  without  leaving  any  traces.  Only  in  one 
case  did  the  Sparrows  begin  to  build  in  the  box ;  in  all  other  cases  the 
nests  were  left  undisturbed. 

The  martins  watch  their  treasures  well  enough  during  the  morning 
hours,  but  in  the  afternoon,  especially  in  cool  or  dry  weather,  they  like 
to  go  off  for  a  hunt  and  to  stay  away  for  several  hours.  This  is  the 
time  when  the  Sparrows  sneak  into  the  boxes,  and  it  requires  constant 
vigilance  on  our  part  to  keep  them  off  and  to  save  the  eggs  (eighty-five 
contained  in  the  boxes  to-day). 

As  long  as  eight  years  ago,  seeing  that  the  House  Sparrow  became 
irrepressible,  I  tried  to  compromise  with  him  by  putting  up  separate 
boxes  for  his  special  use,  giN'ing  him  to  understand  that  he  would  be 
tolerated  there,  but  nowhere  else.  This  plan  seemed  to  work  well,  but 
for  a  short  time  only,  and  I  soon  found  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
them  was  to  destroy  their  nests  and  young  ones. 

Last  spring,  being  much  warmer  than  this  year,  was  favorable  for  the 
martins;  they  could  stay  about  home  nearly  all  the  time,  and  it  really 
seemed  as  if  they  had  learned  to  be  more  effective  in  the  defense  and 
repulse.  But  this  cool  spring  showed  me  that  the  marlin  is  too  much 
dependent  on  the  weather  to  be  a  successful  defender  of  its  home,  and 
the  verdict  is,  therefore,  that  the  House  Sparrow  will  no  longer  be  tol- 
erated on  my  grounds,  and  that  it  will  be  destroyed  without  mercy,  by 
any  means,  and  at  every  time  of  the  year,  not  merely  in  spring  as  here- 
tofore.   (Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  June  2,  1888.) 


P^RT    II. 
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SECTION  riRST -ORIGINAL  TESTIMONY  IN  DETAIL. 

Little  ueed  be  added  here  to  what  Las  been  said  already  iu  the 
introduction  to  the  Bulletin.  The  majority  of  the  evidence  j)rinted  here 
was  received  iu  reply  to  printed  questions  contained  in  a  circular  and 
schedule  distributed  in  the  latter  half  of  1886.  These  questions  were 
as  follows : 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  desires  facts,  from  personal  observation,  in  answer 
to  tlie  following  questions  concerning  the  European  House  Sparrow,  commonly  called 
"English  Sparrow,"  in  this  country. 

I.  Is  your  locality  city,  suburb,  or  country  ? 

II.  Is  the  English  Sparrow  present  in  your  vicinity  ?  If  not,  what  is  the  nearest 
point  at  which  you  know  it  to  occur?     If  present,  when  did  it  lirst  appear? 

^11.  Is  it  abundant  cind  on  the  increase? 

IV.  Is  it  protected  by  law  ? 

V.  Is  it  artificially  housed  and  fed  ? 

VI.  How  many  broods  and  young  does  a  single  pair  rear  in  a  season  ? 

VII.  Do  any  of  our  non-predatory  birds  habituallj^  resist  encroachments  of,  or  at- 
tempt to  drive  oif,  the  English  Sparrow  unless  themselves  first  attacked  ?  If  so.  what 
kinds  and  with  what  success  ? 

VIII.  Which  of  our  native  birds  attemi)t  to  reclaim  former  iicstiug  sites  when  these 
are  occupied  by  the  Sparrows  ?     Give  examples. 

IX.  Has  the  Englisli  Sparrow  been  observed  to  molest  or  drive  off  any  of  our  native 
birds  ?  If  so,  what  species  are  so  molested  or  expelled  from  their  former  haunts? 

X.  Does  it  injure  shade,  fruit,  or  ornamental  trees  or  vines?  If  so,  give  exam- 
ples. 

XI.  Does  it  injure  garden  fruits  and  vegetables?     If  so,  give  examples. 

XII.  Does  it  injure  grain  crops?     If  so,  give  examples. 

XIII.  Has  any  case  in  which  it  has  been  of  marked  benefit  to  the  farmer  or  horti- 
culturist come  under  your  notice?  If  so,  in  what  way  has  the  benefit  been  de- 
rived ? 

XIV.  Under  what  circumstances  does  it  CeeCi  upon  insects?  What  kinds  of  inju- 
rious or  beneficial  insects  or  their  larvae  does  it  destroy  and  to  what  extent  ? 

XV.  What  means,  if  any,  have  been  taken  to  restrict  the  iucrease  of  the  English 
Sparrow  ? 

XVI.  What  is  the  prevailing  public  sentiment  in  respect  to  the  bird  ? 
Inforniatiofl  is  particularly  desired  concerning  the  presence  of  the  English  Spar- 
row in  the  Southern  States  and  in  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

A  circular  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  July,  1885, 
contained  three  or  four  questions  on  the  English  Sparrow,  but  these  are 
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covoiod  by  the  above  ciirular,  exoopt  that  one  question  asked  for  in- 
formation as  to  injury  to  '*  grapes  or  other  fruits."  Keplies  to  some  of 
these  questions  \Yere  received  from  a  few  persons  \vhodid  not  eontributo 
information  in  reply  to  the  hiter  eirenhir. 

About  one  hundred  and  ten  persons  answered  a  cireuhir  sent  out  in 
1883  by  a  eommittee  of  the  American  OrnithoU)gists'  l^nion,  and  these 
replies  have  been  incorporated  in  the  evidence  now  printed.  The  ques- 
tions were  similar  to  those  subsequently  sent  out  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  made  more  particular  inquiries  as  to  the  food  of  old 
auil  young  Sparrows,  and  the  variation  in  food  dependent  on  season 
anil  location.  Replies  to  these  tpiostions  will  be  recognized  readily  by 
the  date — 188A  or  earlier. 

The  replies  from  all  these  sources  have  been  grouped  under  seven 
heads,  as  follows : 

(A)  Distribution  by  States. 

(B)  Kate  of  increase;  checks,  natural  and  artificial. 

(C)  Injury  to  buds  and  foliage. 

(D)  Injury  to  fruits,  garden  seeds,  and  vegetables. 

(E)  Injury  to  grain  crops.    • 

(F)  Eelation  to  native  birds. 

(G)  Eelation  to  insects. 

The  material  under  each  head  has  been  arranged  alphabetically  by 
States,  and  under  each  State  alphabetically  by  post-otlices.  Informa- 
tion relating  to  Canada  follows  that  relating  to  the  States. 

As  already  noted  in  the  introduction,  every  scrap  of  information  rel- 
evant to  the  inquiry  will  be  found  here  in  its  appropriate  i^lace,  under 
the  name  of  the  person  contributing  it.  and  accompanied,  Mhenever  pos- 
sible, by  the  exact  date  and  locality  to  which  the  information  relates.* 
Moreover,  in  most  cases  each  bit  of  testimony  is  followed  by  the  num- 
ber of  years  which  the  Sparrow  is  believed  to  have  been  present  at  the 
point  named. 

Whenever  possible,  the  replies  have  been  printed  in  the  same  form 
in  which  they  were  received,  and  when  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
change  the  form  of  a  reply,  either  in  dismembering  a  statement  relat- 
ing to  several  subjects  or  in  condensing  several  statements  relating  to 
the  same  subject,  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  observer. 

As  a  rule,  all  statements  received  in  reply  to  questions  have  been 
printed  in  full,  the  main  exceptions  to  this  rule  being  in  cases  of  {a) 
evident  misapprehension  of  the  question:  (h)  replies  too  vague  and  in- 
definite to  be  of  any  value;  (c)  hearsay  statements,  which  could  not  be 
considered  as  evidence. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  a  large  amount  of  purely  negative  evidence 
was  received.     Hundreds  of  observers  wrote  simply  yes  or  no   after 

•This  plan  w.ns  relnctautly,  but  necessarily,  adandoned.  Se«  foot-Mote  on  page  12, 
iu  iutrotluotiou. 
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most  of  tbe  questions,  and  wLen  such  reports  contained  nothing  to 
show  that  the  writers  had  ever  taken  pains  to  notice  tlie  Sparrow's 
liabits  at  all,  it  seemed  utiadvisable.  to  print  the.se  re[)lies.  The  fact  has 
been  kept  constantly  i"  mind,  however,  that  all  omissions  mi;rht  be  con- 
strued by  some  as  evidence  of  partialify  or  prejudice,  and  this  is  the 
only  excuse  for  retaining  many  statements  which  seem  to  contain  noth- 
ing of  value. 

The  friends  of  the  Sparrow,  as  well  as  its  enemies,  have  been  guilty 
of  numberless  intemperate;  utterances,  which  have  served  no  useful  pur- 
pose whatever.  The  following  pages  contain  suflicient  ecidence  for  an 
impartial  verdict,  and  no  apology  is  made  (and  none  is  deemed  neces- 
sary) for  the  omission  of  mere  opinions,  unsupported  liy  evidence  of  any 
kind. 


DISTRIBUTION  BY  STATES. 

In  ALABAMA  the  Sparrow  was  reported  present  ia  tbe  autumu  of  188G  at  tbe  fol- 
lowing places: 


Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

ObwTver. 

AnnistoD 

Alhf.nn 

]88.'J 

nm\ 

18831 
l«8.5t 
]884t 
1884 

A.L.Tylw- 
I'oHtrriaster. 
State  AfrrlDtp't. 
Jno.  F.  Hondrnau. 
P.  T.  WHtrtur. 
.J.J.J5.  McKlrath. 

Jacksonville 

Midway 

Moutevallo 

Moiilton 

New  Market  ... 
Xnl;isiil.':i 

1883 
1880 
1885 
1885 
1886 
]SX3t 
1881f 
1884 
1884 

0.  B.  Doutliit. 
M.  E.  Prupit. 

F.  A.  North. 

Lrifrfield 

Ciilera 

J.  M.  Saudlin. 

Dr.  (jeorze  L).  Xoiris. 

F.  A.  llaiinoii.                  O.xford 

E.  K.  Qricllii).                     IJcfk  Mills  ..    . 

1883 
1884 
1884 
1882 
1884 
1880 
1886 
1S82 
1884 
1886 

CrosH  I'laius 

W.A.  Wilwoii. 

S.  H.  II<-rriii. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Maiijnim. 

Postmaster. 

W.  H.  Howie. 

PoHtniaster. 

K.  L.  ]5rown. 

Postmaster. 

Tom  liaine. 

Salcni   

SaiD.  W.  Hurt. 

Do     

Talladej;.-! 

Tu.scumbia 

Tiiskcgee 

Union  Springs.. 
Wpaver's  Sta- 
tion. 
Wctumpka 

1880 
188.3 
1884 
1880 
1885 

1885 

K.  li.  Uiinlcy. 
F.  A.  KoHs. 
Samuel  Q.  Hale. 

Dadeville 

Kfl  wards  ville 

Do 

(iuutersviile 

Ilajueville 

G.  A.B.Smiib. 

t  About. 
It  was  reported  not  present  at  the  following  places  in  Alabama 


Locality. 


Observer. 


Albertville |  William  A. McCnless. 

I'.louiit  .Springs Postmaster. 

Uloutitsvillc I  Kiifus  B.  SimniR. 

(^aiii.;cn   .1.  .J.  IJoacb. 

Cariollton I).  C.  Hodo. 

Columbia W.  C  Kornce. 

Dajthne John  Wil.son. 

I'^utaw ,M.  P.  Binfjli. 

Evergreen Postmaster. 

Flora loliii  A.  Wcenis. 

Geni-va PdHtniaster. 

Good  Water    1)  IJ.  llrow  n. 

GrceB.sborou;;h Dr.  W.C  Aver^'. 

Jasper J.  F.  Haley. 


Locality. 


il  Larkinsville 

1    Linden 

I:  Livinfistoii 

\   Monroevillc 

:  Mount  Vernon  . 
I    Ozark 

Pine  Aiip!c  

Prattviilc  

Eutl.dKe 

Smelley 

Tallassee 

Tuscaloo.sa 

Vernon 

York  Station  ... 


OLscrvi  r. 


Dr.  Andy  Boyd. 
C.B.  Clevelai.d. 
K.E.  Hopkins. 
F.  A.  Se.\niciur, 
Clii  istiau  Becker. 
Postii.aster. 
M.A.CirKr. 
Goorpe  AV.  Ward. 
Postmaster. 
W.  F.  P<uider. 
J.  A.  Dubberlv. 
W.  H.  Wil.ls.' 
A.  A.  Wall. 
li.  B.  Hightower. 
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lu  ARIZONA,  iiitlio  summer  of  1886,  the  Sparrow  was  known  to  be  present  at  but  one 

point.     Lieut.  Harry  C.  Bentjou  states  that  it  was  then  established  at  Camp  Huachuca. 

It  was  reported  uot  present  in  the  auturau  of  1886  at  the  following  places  iii  Arizona- 


Locality. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

Observer. 

Flao'staft 

J.  R  Kilpatrick 

Joliu  Miller. 

J.  n.  Taggart. 

In  ARKANSAS  the  Sparrow  was  reported  present  in  the  autumn  of  1886  at  the  fol. 
lowing  places  : 


Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

I'"-!"^-          appl^td. 

Observer. 

1883 

D.  D.  Ames. 
Postmastei-. 
Horace  "Ward. 
T.  M.  Carder. 
J.O.Baswcll. 
Richard  d'Ailly. 
Postmaster. 

Little  Rock 

Carl  von  .Jagersfeld. 
A.  F.  Huntsman. 
Postmaster. 

Tin 

Clarendon 

Dallas 

lirSo 
1876 
l.«8:i 
18801 
187G 

Marianna 

18851 
1882 

Nn.shville 

Osceola 

Poplar  Grove... 

18811     W  J  Lee 

Hot  Springs 

Do 

18801  1  Di'.  D.A.Richardson. 

1882       i    .rniiioQ   1»    Tii.ii..r 

t  About. 


It  was  reported  uot  present  at  the  following  places  in  Arkansas ; 


Locality. 


Argenta 

Arkadelphia 

Augnsta 

Austin  

Bates  ville 

Beebo  

Booueville 

Do 

Boonsborougli  . . 

Camden 

Carlisle 

Centre  Point 

Charleston 

Clarksville 

Clinton 

Coal  Hill 

Conway 

Corning 

Cotton  Plant.... 

Danville 

Des  Arc 

Devall'sBlufiF... 

Dover 

El  Dorado 

Eldridgo 

Eureka  Springs. 
Fayetteville 

Do 

Do 

Fort  Smith  (?)... 

Do 

Gainesville 

Greenbrier 

Gurdon 

Hamptou 


Observer. 


Charles  J.  Humphreys. 

B.Cook. 

J.  P.  Ferguson. 

Robert  L.  Brown. 

F.  D.  Denton. 

L.B.  Gist. 

John  M.  Oathoiit. 

J.  S.  Lambkin. 

W.  D.  McBride. 

W.  F.  Avera. 

James  Hennessey. 

Postmaster. 

A.  P.  Richardson. 

Postmaster. 

W.  R.«Greeson. 

J.  M.  Bench. 

A.  R.  Witt. 

C.  R.  Beloate. 

W.  T.  Echols. 

Postmaster. 

J.  J.  Baiigh. 

Reuben  B.  Call  Lee. 

H.  Kiuthof. 

U.  A.  (Jraig. 

Postmaster. 

Juo.  H.  Hauulton. 

Prof.  F.  L.  Harvey. 

Prof.  George  D.  Purinton 

Po.stmaster. 

Dr.  F.W.  Johnson. 

W.J.  Fleming. 

Thomas  W.  (Jiawfoid. 

J.  K.  DouiU'll. 

W.  I).  Gage. 

L.  G.  Tomlinson. 


Locality. 


Harrison 

Harrisbui-gh 

Hope 

Jacksonport 

Jasperi 

Jonesborough 

Lewisville 

Little  Rock 

Do  

Lockesburgh 

Malvern 

Mnrshall. 

Morrillton 

Mountain  Home  .. 

Mouiitaiii  View 

Mount  Ida 

Mulheiiy 

Murfreesborough. 

Ozark 

PineBlufif 

Pocahontas 

Quitman 

Rocky  Comfoi't  . .. 

Rogers     

Russellvill^ 

Searcy 

Sheridan 

Sulphur  Rock 

T-dedo 

WaMrou 

Wanvn 

Wiishingtou 

Wifchcrville 

Wittsbiirgh 


Observer. 


J.  W.  Andrews. 
M.  D.  Simmons. 
T.  H.  Bayless. 
William  A.  Monroo. 
Postmaster. 
.Tohn  W.  Owens. 
B.  P.  Wheat. 
John  Karr. 
S.  H.Kowlin. 
F.C.Floyd. 
Richard  d'Ailly. 
Postmaster. 
H.  T.  Gordon. 
J.  S.  Russell. 
Josej)!!  Hixson. 
G.  D.  Goodner. 
J.  W.  Bailey. 
Postmaster. 
Juo.  Berry. 
W.  H.  W^estbrook. 
S.  T.  Thonip.son. 
W.M.  Garuei. 
S.amuel  Walters. 
Postmaster. 
W.  T.  Reynolds. 
John  C.  McCaulej'. 
J.  N.  Noll. 
Postmaster. 

Do. 
M.  M.  Beavers. 
Postmaster. 
Carl  von  Jagersfeld. 
S.  E.  Smitli.' 
Po.itmaster. 
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In  CALIFOENIA  the  Sparrow  was  roi)ortetl  present  in  tlie  autumn  of  1886  at  the 
following  places : 


Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Berkeley 

Cloverdalo 

1884 
1884 
1885 
1880 
1880 

]88:i 

1885 
18841 
188Ut 

Dr.M.C.O'Tocle. 
John  Field, 
Charlea  Fiebig. 
Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper. 
W.  Otto  Emerson. 
Will  Steinbeck. 
J.  W.  Musser. 
Postmaster. 
Walter  E.  Bryant. 

E.  F.  Lorqnin. 
H.  Jacobson. 

F.  Gruber. 

San  Francisco  . . 

Do 

Do 

]87-^t 
1877f 

Wni.  McK.  Heath. 
George  P.  Lowell. 
J.  G  Scott 

Hay  wards 

Do 

Do 

... 

Do  

1871t 

A  H  Webb 

Hollister 

Do 

E.  J.  Wickson 

San  Jo86  

F.  H.  Holmes 

Najia  Citv 

Oakland  .... 

j        Do  

1881t 
1883 

18t0[?] 

Stockton 

Do 

Do 

Redwood  City 

1874 
1875f 

Vallojo    

Fred.  T.  Bond. 

San  Francisco  . . . 

t  About. 


It  was  reported  not  present  at  the  following  places  in  California 


Locality. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

Observer. 

Carl  C.  Marshall. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Gibbons. 
A.M.Pblesian. 
L  C.  Gibson. 
Bennett  A.  Pryor. 
Postmaster. 

B.  F.  Walker. 
W.  M.  Williams. 
S.  G.  Lewis. 

E.  .1.  Plnmmer. 
E.L.  Ballon. 

C.  A.  Menelee. 
Joseph  Palla. 
Thomas  Peters. 
John  J.  Snyder. 
Wallace  J.' Williams. 

Bodie 

Quincy 

Bolinas 

K.  P.  Chandler. 

Eolmerville  

San  Buenaventura 

S  H  Crabtrce 

Downieville 

Diit<b  Flat 

Dr.  Stephen  Bowers. 
G.  Holterhott;jr. 
J  H  Orcutt 

Do. 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Santa  Barbara 

G  rass  Valley 

Hanford 

McD.  li.  Venable. 

John  Dougherty. 

Tomales 

Visalia. 

Mokelnrane 

Murphy's  

B  F.  Bennel. 

N  evada  City 

In  COLORADO  the  Sparrow  was  reported  present  only  from  Denver,  and  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  its  presence  there  now.  Mr.  Edward  E.  Achert  states  that  he  let 
loose  sis  pairs  in  Denver  about  1877,  but  all  subsequently  disappeared. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Wynkooi>  says  there  were  a  few  there  in  October,  1886,  though  their 
presence  was  not  generally  known.  They  were  first  seen  there  about  a  year  earlier. 
Several  other  residents  of  Denver  are  positive  that  it  did  not  exist  therein  1886. 

It  was  reported  not  present  at  the  following  places  in  Colorado : 


Locality. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

Observer. 

Alfalfa    

Postmaster. 

James  C.  Connor. 

J.  A.  Sewall. 

C.B.Wilson. 

J.  E.  York. 

A.  L.  Hayes. 

G.  G.  Shaver. 

J.  M.  MeClain. 

G.  S.  Wai-ner. 

Charles  E.  Aiken. 

Postmaster. 

S.  W.  Hatch. 

Postmaster. 

A.  T.  Allen. 

A.  W.  Anthony. 

H.G.  Smith. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Peabody. 

H.  F.  Wegener. 

A.  W.  Voorhees. 

Jennie  E.  Pierce. 

M.  S.  Haines. 

John  H.  Fiirrar. 

Fair  Play  

I.  G.  Price. 

Suena  Vista 

Caddoa 

Canon  City 

Do  

Georgetown 

Glenwood  Springs 

Golden 

S.  C.  Bennett. 
James  H.  Kerwin. 

Gold  Hill             

Jay  Thompson. 
Guv  li.  Potter. 

Catlin 

Coal  (Ji-eek 

Colorado  Springs 

Do 

Grand  Junction 

Greeley 

Do 

Thomas  B.  Crawford. 
0.  Howaid. 
C.  W.  White. 

Conejos 

Holly..... 

C.  L.  McPhcrson. 
T.  M.  Trippe. 
A.K.Clark,  jr. 

Denver . 

Do 

Hyde       

Postmaster. 

Du 

IViff  

H.  G.Mosher. 

Do 

Alex.  Eraser. 

Do 

Joseph  J.  ToplefT. 
L.  E.  Andrews. 

Eckley 

Elizabeth 

Erie    

Loveland 

Majsville 

J.  W.'Seaman. 
G.  E.  Blatchlord. 
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Locality, 

Observer. 

Localitj'. 

Observer. 

D.  D.  Hatfield. 
A.  E.  Biiddecke. 
G.  W.  McKeviiolds. 
J.  M.  Pariott. 
David  Frakc*8. 
C.  Eubank. 
H.  W.  Nasli. 
Postmaster. 

Do. 

Do. 
R.U.. Jones. 
Dr.  C.  n.  Underbill. 
A.  D.  Moorliead. 

Silver  Cliff 

Postruajiter. 

D.  E.  Risedorph. 
Postmaster. 
W.  R.  Smetbers. 

KepfHta 

Oirhnrd 

South  I'ueblo 

Stark  ville 

Oiiray 

H.  C.  Lay. 

J.  M.  Thompson. 

D.  Mawberter. 

Tliatclnr 

Querida 

E.  F.  Blain. 

H.  Stark. 

Postmaster. 

Do. 

Siilida   

Do. 

Wray 

Nathaniel  Sisson. 

Ill  CONNECTICUT  tlio  Sparrow  was  reported  present  in  the  autumn  of  1886  at  the 
following  places: 


Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Local  ty. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Brookfiold    Cen- 

1878t 
1880 1 
]878t 

'""'imt' 

"'i8-8t 
lK75t 
1872t 
188.-» 
1S70 
1878 
187()t 
1871 

George  C.  Jones. 

Willard  E.  Treat. 
S.  T.  KirabalL 
Henry  H.  Mason. 
E.  H.  Anstin. 
Mrs.  W.  Seliger. 
AV.  G.  Talmadcre. 
Daniel  S.Wadsworth 
Dr.  Geo.  H. -lenuiugs 
James  B.  Olcott. 
I'rof.  B.  F.  lioons. 
H.  C.  Hull. 
Henry  L.  Stewart. 
Walter  B.  Barrows. 
A.  C.  Sheldon. 

New  Haven 

Do 

1876t 

Louis  B.  Bishop. 
Fiank  S  Piatt. 

East  Hartford. 

Do  

Robert  D.  Camp. 
G.  Geduldifr. 
S.  T.  Holbrook. 
E.  R.  Newell. 
John  H.  Sage. 
Edward  .J.  Couch. 
C.  D.  Tucker. 
Geoigc  M.  Marckres. 
J.  Tomlinaon. 
Mrs.  G.  S.  F.  Stod- 
dard. 
Robert  W.  Cnrtiss. 
Jesse  F.  Smith. 
Stephen  HiUs. 

Ellinjjtou 

Farminiiton  ... 

Gaylordsville 

Hai  tford  

Do 

Do 

Jewctt  City. . . . 

Manchester 

Man.sticld 

Meridcn 

Middle  Had<lani . 

Middlctowu 

Now  Haven 

Norwich  

Do       

Plants villo  .... 

Portland 

Rid;reli.ld 

Rockvillo   

Sharon  

Shelton          ..    .. 
South     W  0  0  d- 
stock. 

St  I  afford 

Surtield 

Windsor 

1872t 

]86(",| 

]877t 

1809 

1882 

18821 

18751 

18741 

1872f 
"ib-oi 

t  About. 

In  DAKOTA,  in  the  antiinm  of  188G,  the  Sparrow  was  known  to  be  present  at  but 
one  point.  Mr.  O.  M.  Whaling  states  that  it  appeared  at  Militowu  early  in  1885.  It 
was  reported  not  present  at  the  following  places  in  Dakota: 


Locality. 


A  berdeeii 

Alexandria 

Altaniont 

Ariiu.Hvillo  [18-5] 

Arlington 

A.shtou 

Athdl 

Aurora 

Bath    

Beresford 

Big  Stone  City. . . 

Bi.siiinick 

Blanihard 

Blunt 

Bon   Homrae 

Brandon 

Bristol 

Buxton 

Canton 

Casselton 

Ca.sllewood 

Cavour 

Clianiberlaiu 

Clark 

(Joluinbia 

Crandon 

Cuinings  

Dwight 

Egan 


Observer. 


Charles  A.Fisher. 
Postmaster. 

Do. 
S.M.Edwards. 
I'ost  master. 

Do. 
C.M.Sullivan. 
Postmaster. 
Tliomas  E(iwards. 
Thomas  T.  Brady. 
L.  A.  Card. 

Andrew  T.Sherwood. 
Douglas  Robertson. 
(Jliarles  A.  Berger. 
B.  D.  Graves. 
William  J.  Jonca. 
E. Stevenson. 
Postmaster. 
O.A.  Rudcdph. 
L.J.  Fulton. 
William  Maishall 
Andrew  J.  Sweet.ser. 
WilHani  (liliuan. 
S.D.  Jeffries. 
J.  R.  James. 
Flora  Z.  Wagner. 
D.  B.  Wilbur. 
S.  R.  Norris. 
Postmaster. 


Elkton :. 

Ellondale 

Estelline  

Fairview 

Fargo  

Fort  Abraham  Lincoln 

Goodwin  

Hamilton 

Harold 

Henry 

Hope 

Hudson 

Huron 

Do 

Do  

Hyde  Park 

Iroquois 

Jamestown 

Kel.so 

Kindred 

La  Moure 

Larimoro 

Le  Beau  

Lisbon 

Madison  .. 

Manvel 

Mapps 

Marion 

Marvin 


Observer. 


Postmaster. 

Do. 
C.  P.  Gould. 
W.  H.  Hubbard. 
Postmaster. 
William  Cannon. 
G.  F.  Nelson. 
G.  W.  Bovlan. 
John  A.  Sigler. 
E.  H.  Waldron. 
Po.stmaster, 
T.  AV.  Millham. 
Dana  Duran. 
George  T.  Love. 
George  Wilder. 
James  Kvlo. 
Postmaster. 

Do. 
George  IT.  F.  Johnson. 
Postmaster. 
N.  B.  Wilkinson. 
T.  F.  Eastgate. 
J.  J.  Jones. 
J.  Durbiu. 
J.  M.  Preston. 
W.  B.  Stevenson. 
IL.  K.  Stearns. 
John  Ryan. 
Charles  B.  WiUiams. 
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Locality.                             Observer. 

Locality. 

Observe!'. 

Meckliug 

C.N.Taylor. 
I'ostiuaster. 
W.  T.  Dale. 
Cliarles  L.Kinp. 
AV .  11.  Kephart. 
Postiiia«ter. 
John  Gallagher. 
Fred.  Twamley. 
Postmaster. 

Do. 
S.K.Stanles. 
Postmaster. 
G.  W.  Baker. 
Ah'red  C.  Leo. 
John  J.  Cutter. 
H.A.Laiijilie. 
Postmaster. 

Do. 
M.  C.  Kousseau. 

Salem 

Postmaster. 
Do. 

Sheliloii 

James  W.  Allen. 

MillUauk    

Sioux  Falls   

Springiield 

Steele 

Troy 

Vermillion   (ISSO] 

Postmaster. 

Miilir    

M.  Griffin. 

Postmaster. 

Do. 

Do         

Dr.  G.  S.  Agcrsborg. 

Mount Vernou  

Neclio 

C.G.Shaw. 

lJ.C.Wil.son. 

Nortbville 

,  Walhalla 

T.S.Bui  ley. 
\V.  P  Kiugston. 

Olivet    

AV^elisI  er 

\V<'iitw()itli 

White  Lake 

Willows 

J.  B.  PreudL-rgast. 

Oriska 

Parker 

Postmaster. 
James  ilcCauley. 
David  n.  Heuman. 

1  Wilniot, 

Postmaster. 

t  Wolsey 

Harrie  A.Watson. 

L.  D.  Palmer. 

1 

lu  the  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  tbe  Sparrow  was  reported  preseut  iu  the  au- 
tuum  of  1886  at  tbe  followiug  jjlaces: 


Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

apjeafed.             Observer. 

Mount  Pleasant 
Washiugtou 

18721 
1872t 

William  Holraead. 
Michael  Durkiu. 

Washington    . . 
Do 

\  George  Henning. 

1870i  1  Robert  Ilidgway. 

t  About. 


Id  FLORIDA  the  Sparrow  was  reported  present  in  the  aiitiunn  of  1880  at  the  follow- 
ing places : 


Locality. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

Oliserver. 

N.  B.  O'Donoho. 
Sidney  L.  Benham. 

Prof.  A.QTIclladay  [1882]* 
W.H.Dall. 

Tampa 

*  First  appeared. 
It  was  reported  not  present  at  the  following  places  iu  Florida: 


Locality. 


Apalachicola 

Apopka 

A  rcher 

Baldwin 

Bartow 

Bronson 

Cedar  Keys 

Chaires  

Clear  Water  Harbor.. 

Cottondale 

De  Land 

Enterprise 

Euchee  Anna 

Federal  Point 

Fernandlna 

Gainesville 

Green  Cove  Springs.. 

Highland 

Houston 

Do 

Jacksonville 

Jaspoi- 

Key  West 

Lake  Butler 


Observer. 


John  W.  Wakefield. 
Postmaster. 

Do. 
G.  W.  Ford. 
It.  H.  Burr. 
C.  E.  Taylor. 
Postmaster. 

Do. 
I.  K.Munnerlyn. 
Jolin  E.  Voss. 
C.  F.  A.Bielby. 
J.  E.Alexander. 
Postmaster. 
J.  F.  Tennlv. 
Samuel  T.  Piddell. 
Frank  M.  Chapman. 
Thomas  Roberts. 
Postmaster. 
Dr.  C.  T.  McMaunen. 
Postmaster. 
William  H.  Ashmead. 
P>.  J.  McKee. 
Postmaster. 
M.  C.  Levy. 


Locality. 


Lake  City* 

Leesburgh 

Madison 

Mandarin 

Marianna 

M  icauop  J' 

Millvicw 

Milton 

Monticello 

Mount   Pleasant 

New  Beilin 

Norwalk 

Ocala 

Orange  City 

Orlando 

P.iliiier 

Plant  (Jity 

Quincv 

Kosewoiid     

Saint  Augustine 

South  Lake  ^V^eir.    .. 

Talhihassee 

Tampa '' 

W.aldo 


Observer. 


J.J.  Thompson. 
F.  C.  Cliilds. 
H.J.  McCall. 
W.  Y.  Merry. 
Q.  E.  Hearn. 
Postmaster. 
Rix  M.  Robinson. 
I.  M.  McGehee. 
John  W.  Garwood. 
I'ostmaster. 
A.  AV.  Lawless. 

D.  L,  Morgan. 
L.  Dorier. 
F.C.  Austin. 

E.  W.  Spoir. 
C.  S.Goss. 
E.  S.  Tyner. 
Postmastei-. 
C.  M.  Jacobs. 
Postmaster. 
William  Foster. 
T).  W.  Gwynn. 
H,  R.Benjamin. 
Samuel  J.  Kennard. 


'^Kepoited  present  by  another  observer. 
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C.  L.  Ilopkius  (Department  of  Agriculture,  Wasliiugtou,  D.  C.)  reports  no  English 
Sparrows  seen  or  beard  of  at  any  point.s  in  Florida  visited  by  bini  August  23  to  Sep- 
tember 10,  1837.  The  points  visited  were  Jacksouville,  Astor,  Umatilla,  Enstis, 
Tavares,  Sanford,  Orlando,  and  intermediate  points. 

lu  GEORGIA  the  Sparrow  was  reported  pre.sent  in  the  autumn  of  1886  at  the  fol- 
lowing places: 


Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

1867 

lh84 

1884 
1876t 
1886 

Postma.ster. 

William  A.Porter. 

M.B.  Council, 

W.C.FiuIow. 

Postmaster. 

Hon.  AV.  A.  Harris. 

K.J.Kedding. 

Postmaster. 

Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Brown. 

K.  Boyce. 

Tb(mias  B.  Lumpkin. 

V.  E.  Walton. 

J.  M.  Harkins. 

Miss  Etta  (Culpepper. 

H.  C.  Kellogg. 

W.  J.Fincher. 

E.  A.  Merrell. 

M.  11.  Paissell, 

William  Miluer. 

Postmaster. 

Do. 
James  M.  Levy. 
(,".  S.  Hargrue. 
Paul  A.  Clement. 
J.K.Owen. 
S.C.Prndden. 
Postmaster. 
Geoige  Latham. 
Postmaster. 
R.  G.  Morris. 
d .  G.  Pearson. 
Postmaster. 

Do. 
J.  H.  Barnes. 
Abel  A.Wright. 
(;iiailesL.  Dendy. 
W.W.Jordan. 
James  L.  Johnson. 
A.  W.Baum. 

Isabella 

Jaclison 

Jonesborough  .. 
Kingston 

1876 
18811 
1876  r 
1884 

Postmaster. 

Alpharetta 

Americus 

Do       

Do. 
J.  C.  Haws. 
Postmaster. 

J.  H.  Halt. 

La  Grange 

Lawrencevillo  .. 

Lawtouville 

Lexington 

Lumpkin 

Do 

1881 1 
18831 
1880t 
18821 
188U 
1883 

Thos.  H.  Whitaker. 

Do  

1876t 

Postmaster. 

Do 

Do. 

18711 

3878 

1881 

1881 

188  It 

1882 

1S82 

1878 

]885f 

1882 

18831 

1884 

1877 

1883 

188.5 

18S4t 

1880 

1876 

1882 

18831 

18791 

1865 

1881 

1882 

1878 

1880 

John  T.  M.  Hairn. 

Do 

A.  W.Latimer. 

Buena  Vista 

J.  B.  Latimer. 
F.M.  Francis. 

Do  

Thomas  Hardeman. 

Do 

18701 
1871 

Prof.J.E.  WiUet. 

Canton 

Maiietta 

Hugh  N.  Starnes. 
Postmaster. 

Cai  rolltou 

Do 

Meriwether 

Midvillo 

""im" 

1880 

1885 

1884 

1882 

1882 

188.11 

18701 

1880 

18821 

1878 

1881 

]880t 

1884 

""mhV 

1885 
1879 
1881t 

18841 

B.H.Myriek. 
Postmaster. 

Carlersville 

Ccdartowu 

Clayton 

Covington 

Crawford 

Camming. 

Milledgeville  ... 

Moi-gan 

Moultrie 

0.\ford 

Palmetto 

Paschal 

Do. 
J.  H.  Coram. 
E.A.Milligan. 
Mary  W.  Henderson. 
Simeon  Zellars. 
Postmaster. 
T.M.Killcn. 

Eatonton 

Pope's  Ferry  . . . 

Konie    

Savannah 

Smithvillc 

Sparta 

Siini'uerville 

Swaiusborough  . 

Talbotton  

Tallapoosa 

Tliomastou 

Thom.son 

Tri  iiton 

W.  U.  H.  Johnson. 
I'ostma.stiT. 

Fairbnru    

Fort  Valley 

Georgetown 

J.  N.Johnson. 
G.  W.  Warwick. 
Postmaster. 
George  D.  llollis. 

Greeueville 

Greensborough  . . 
Grirtin 

J.  M.  Nunez. 
O.  D.fJoiman. 
J.  11.  Davis. 

Do  

J.  D.  Alexander. 

Hamilton 

Harmony  Grove. 
Hartwell 

18801 
1884 
1884 

J.  T.  Neal  and  Dr.  Cr. 

W.  Durham. 
n.  S.  Kodgers. 
George  L.  Applcton. 

lAbout. 


It  was  reported  not  present  at  the  following  places  in  Georgia  : 


Locality. 


Observer. 


Allapaha |  James  H.  Kirby. 

Arlington ;  Postmaster. 

Bart(m Do. 

Blakely ,  H.  C.  Fryer. 

Boggy It.  H.Cbappelear. 

Boston '  J.  W.  Carmine. 

Bragau7,a |  M.  Alhertson. 

Brunswick i  Moses  Daniel. 

Cairo i  S.  A .  Koddcuberg. 

Cameron  W.M.Henderson. 

Coeliran |  (J  a  inn  L.  Harvard. 

Convcrs William  L.  Peek. 


Davisboiougli 

Dawson 

Dawson ville  ... 

Dillon 

Douglas 

Diililin  

Easlmau 

EUijav 

Face  ville 

Fort  Gaines  ... 

Graliaiii 

Green's  Cut  . .. 
Hawkinsville. . 


F.  M.  Francis. 

K.G.Jones. 

Postmastei'. 

T.  W.Brvan. 

W.K.Googo. 

Postmasli'r. 

Do. 
W.  A.Co\-. 
W.B.  ]^I(l)aniel, 
S,E,  Lewis. 
Postmaster. 

Do. 
E.P.King. 


Locality. 


Observer. 


Herndon 

Hollywood 

Homer* 

Homerville 

Jeffersonville 

Jesup 

Mallow 

Noilly 

Newton  

Oconee  

Quitman 

Rising  Fawn 

Rocky  Ford 

Rosweil 

Saint  Mary's  

Siatesborough 

Sun  Hill 

Traders  Hill 

Tnsculum 

Wadley 

Waresborough .  — 

Waycross 

Wayiesville 

White  Sulpliitr  Springs 
Wrightsvillo 


Joseph  B.  Jor.es. 
William  H.  Hatfield. 
J. E.  Stephens. 
Sherod  Sunth. 
M.  E.  Solomon. 
Postmaster. 

Do. 
N.  A.  Smith. 
B.F.  Hudspeth.  . 
C.  W.  Suell. 
Hiram  Hubert. 
Postmaster. 
George  Heard. 
Postmaster. 

Do. 
B.E.Tu  ner. 
C.D.Tbigpen. 
R.  Hatcher. 
Postmaster. 
James  A.Thigpenn. 
Postmaster. 
A.  H.  Morgan. 
J.  N.  Hitrhsmith. 
W., v. Gillespie,  jr. 
James  H.  Hicks. 


*  Reported  abundant  six  months  later. 
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In  IDAHO,  in  the  antuinii  of  188G,  tlic  Sparrow  \^■a^^  known  to  bo,  jne.sent  at  but  ono 
point.  Mr.  James  Olivcrsou  states  that  it  appeared  at  Franklin  in  1884.  It  was  re- 
ported not  present,  in  the  autumn  of  188G  and  sprinj^  of  1887,  at  the  following  places: 


Locality. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

Observer. 

Boise  City 

G.  S.  Himrod. 
Evan  G.Jouos. 
Jdliu  Stock. 
Postiuiistor. 
Annie  Budge. 

tJheii  V  Creek 

Saint  Charles 

Sliosliono 

Silver  City 

V.  M.  Pujrinire. 

Mouti)eliei- 

Paris     

E.  H.  Moore. 

In  ILLINOIS  the  Sparrow  was  reported  present  in  the  autumn  of  188C  at  the  fol- 
lowing plaees : 


Locality. 


Albion 

Aledo 

Do 

Alton     

Alton  Jiuietiou.. 

liaf.ivia 

Belleville 

Belvulere 

Berna<lott(^      -.. 
Campbell  Hill--. 

Carbondale 

Carl.vle 

Cariiii 

Centralia 

Chatbam 

Cbieasio 

U'o 

Collinsville 

Coiiltersvillo 

Cnlloni  

D;inville 

Dubois 

East  "NVlioatland 
Fail  bury 

Bo.     

Eeinwood 

»Eloia 

Forreston  

Fieeburgh.    ..- 

Gilniau 

Goleonda 

Griggsville 

Hamilton 

Hardin 

Hillsborougli  ... 

Do 


First 
appeared 


Jacksonville 
Do 

Jcrseyville  . 
Do 


1885 
1S72 
18S2 


1880 

1885 

1881 

1880 

1881 

TSTti 

1879 

18841 

1874  [? 


18741 
ISSOt 
1880 
18761 
1882 
1884t 
18821 
I88'i1 
1881 
1878 
187G 
1877 


18701 
1883 
1882 
1884 
1879 
1881 


18811 


Observer. 


George  Ferrinian. 
Chaiies  W.  Carter. 
J.  F.  Henderson. 
Hon.  Wm,  Mc Adams 
Jobu  Kocb. 
Jolin  Brady. 
Aug.  Bartbel. 
A.  E.  Jenner. 
Dr.  ^y.  S.  Strode. 
Aug.  Dudenbostel. 
Prof.G.  H.Freueb. 
William  S.  Hervey. 
Dr.  Daniel  Berry. 
Jabez  "Webster. 
Postmaster. 
H.  K.  Coale. 
Henry  D.  Emory. 
Henry  De  "Wald. 
Stile.s  H.  Wirts. 
P.J.Cook. 
W.T.  Cunningham. 
Isoni  Chesney. 
William  D.  Patterson 
C.  F.  H.  Carritbers. 
A.H.Mundt. 
Geoige  B.  Holmes. 
A.T.Galbraitb. 
J.D.Covell. 
Charles  Becker. 
David  H.  Henman. 
Postmaster, 
T.W.Parker. 
C.  B.Kockwell. 
Alonzo  H.  Carter. 
A.J.Edwards. 
P.  J.  Edwards    and 

William  Abbott. 
P.  H.  Rucker. 
Prof.  J.  B.  Turner. 
James  S.  Daniels. 
H.O.Goodrich. 


Locality. 


First 
!appeared. 


Johnson  ville 

Knoxvillo  

Leuzburgb  

Louisville 

Marissa 

Moline 

Monmouth 

Mount  Carroll.. 

Do 

Mount  Sterling 
Mount  Vernon.. 

New  Athens 

Oak  Park 

Odin 

O'Fallon  Depot . 

Olney ." 

Oquawka  

Paxton 

Pekiu 

Peoria 

O.uincy 

Do 

Roberts 

Rock  ford 

Rock  L'^land  . . . . 

Rnsbville 

Salem 

Do 

Sannemin 

Shawneetown- .. 

Swan  wick 

Sycamore 

Tamaroa 

Tilden 

Troy 

Warsaw , 

Watseka 

Waukegan 

West  Belleville 

"Woodstock 

Wright's  Grove 


Observer. 


James  J.Johnson. 
O.  L.  Campbell. 
H.  Volkeuing. 
Conrad  E.  Kaehler. 
James  I.  .Johnson. 
Daniel  W.Gould. 
Dr.  S.  M.  Hamilton. 
S.  Hall. 

Dr.  Heniy  Shinier. 
John  J.  ^fcDannold. 
John  S.  Bogan. 
August  Gierschner. 
Rev.  George  B.  Pratt. 
W.  Ingraham. 

D.  D.  Gartside. 
J.C.Allen. 
Postmaster. 

G.  W.  Anderson. 
Postmaster. 
W.S.  Cobleigb. 
T.Butterworth. 
J.  H.  Riehardsou. 

E,  U.  Newman. 
Dr.  F.H.  Kimball. 
AV.H.  Hatch. 
John  .S.  Bagby. 
I.D.Lear. 
Louis  O.  Vogt. 

C.  S.  Brydia. 
George  Rearden. 
M.  S.  Acliesou. 
L.  E.  Wyraan. 
S.  R.  Haines. 
Postmaster. 
Robert  Williamson. 
Charles  K.  Worthen. 
L.  F.  Wat.son. 
James  Moran,  jr. 
George  C.Bunsen. 
A.  S.  Wright. 
John  Gali. 


t  About. 
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It  \Yas  icpoited  not  present  at  the  following  places  in  Illiuois  : 


Locality. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

Ob.seivcr. 

E.H.Olas. 
K,  11,  Salo. 
Josepli  Kiclmioiid. 

Tlaniilton  * 

W.L.Gutbiie. 

Colouii  Station 

Ilarvel 

I'ei'cy 

Josopliiro  Peebles. 
Isom  Cbcsney. 

*  Reported  presi'iit  by  auotlier  observer. 

In  INDIANA  the  Sparrow  was  reported  present  in  the  autiiiim  of  Iririlj  at  the  fol- 
lowing places  : 


Locality 


Aaron    

Albion 

Angola 

IJedforU. 

Birdseve 

Bloomington 

D....- 

Booiieville 

Brazil.... 

Burlington 

Ciiiudeu 

Cbarle.sfown  

Do 

Cornnna 

Crandall .    

Cyntliiana 

Deer  Creek 

Delplii 

Dupont 

East  Enterprise - 
Edwardsvillo  . .. 

Evansville 

Farmland 

Ferdinand 

Fort  liraneh 

Frankfort 

Fredonia 

Geoigetowii 

Gosliea 

Gret'ucastle 

Harristown 

Hazleton 

Henry  villi' 

Holman  Station.. 

Hume 

Hooker 

Hnntingbnrgb. .. 

Indianapolis 

Ireland 

Irvingtou 


First 
.appealed. 


1882 
18«0t 

laso 

187!) 

1881! 

1878 

]87r,t 

187.'>t 

1879 

18701 

J881t 

1874 

18821 

1881 

1 88.') 

1870 

18771 

1880 
lS82t 
1882 
187;{ 
18841 
18781 
18821 
1878 
18841 


18801 
18721 


18801 
1881 
1882 
1884 


1880 
18701 
18801 
1870 


Observer. 


F.  W.  Seaver. 
Cliarle.i  M.  Clapp. 
Frank  M.  Powers. 
Noyes  E.  Strout. 
Herman  Koenier. 
(;.  U.  Bollman. 
Prof.  B.AV.E  vermann 
William  Swint. 
I).  W.iirattiu. 
AV.  A.  Wriglit. 
F.  C.  Grouinger. 
Postmastei-. 
Dennis  F.  Will^y. 
W.J.  Lanning. 
(1.  W.  Jimkins. 
J()sei)b  L.  Blase. 
Bill  Hard  and  Plank. 
Jolin  P>arnard. 
T.  S.  Williams. 
William  11.  Madison. 
Edwin  Yenowine. 
Dr.  William  Weber. 
N.  W.  Wrigbt. 
A.  J.Fisber. 
C.  F.  Garrison. 
A.B.Gliore. 
S.  McFall. 
L  M.  Mottwi!  kr. 
Jolin  W,  Irwin. 
W.Il.Bagau. 
E.G.BiM-key. 
J.  11,  Briuer. 
Postmastei'. 
W.V.Hardy. 
A.  B.  Tevis.' 
Mary  B'.'iison. 
Mornian  FIsIkt. 
J.  G.  Kingsbury. 
Sue  E.  Williams. 
Hon.  S.Johnson. 


Locality. 


Jasper 

Laeonia    

La  Fayette 

Do 

La  Porte 

Leavenworth    .. 

Magnolia 

Marengo  

Markland 

Milltown     

Mount  Veruou.- 

Miincie    

Nebraska 

Now  Albany  . .. 

Do  

Ncwlx'in 

Ncwburgb 

New  llariiioiiy.  - 
New  Wasliingt'n 
Oalsland  City  .  . 
Ow.'usville. '..... 

Patoka 

Patriot    

Posey  villo 

Bicbmond 

Itoc.bester 

Komo 

Kosewood 

Salem 

Scottsburgh  . . . 
Stonv  Point  . . . 

Tell  City 

Tobinsport 

Valparaiso 

Vernon  

Vevav  

AVestville 

AVheatland 

Yeoman 


First 
appeared. 


1880 
188:!t 
18741 


1880     • 

1875 

1884 

186:i[';i 

1878 

18811 

1870 

18801 

1883 

18.51 

18(i5[;] 

1883 

1874 

1870 

1882 

1883 

18801 


1881 
1882 

1809 

'1882'" 
1.884 
18801 

'i87r)"" 
1874 

1880 

IPSO 

18721 

1 87,-1 1 

18811 

1877 

1882 


Observer. 


J.  F.  Friedman. 
George  B.  B.yruin. 
J.  M.  Dresser. 
F.  M  Webster. 
Dr.  Geo.  L.  Andrew. 
Postmaster. 
Peter  J.  Deutsch. 
Postmaster. 
Julia  B.  Brown. 
Charles  P.  Trotter. 
A.  A.  Sparks. 
Granville  Cowing. 
J.  D.Kuster. 
John  B.  Mitebell. 
James  N.  Payton. 
U.  F.  Gliek.  ■ 
J.  B.  MeKiniH'V. 
Frank  D.  Pxdlitn. 
H.  F.  Work. 
J.  II.  MeUlellan. 
H.  L,  Strickland. 
William  C.  Fisber. 
J.  T.  Bodkin. 
Charles  Kigbtlv. 
Joseph  C.  iiutliti'. 
John  ]\I.  Davis. 
J.  T.  Connor. 
John  H.  Calvin. 
Tliad.  Huston. 
JMelvin  Hubl)ard. 
Thos.  H.  Watlingtcn. 
John  L.  Huber, 
C.C.  Wbitebead. 
E.S.  Beach. 
Dalton  Hinebman. 
AVilliani  II,  Stratford. 
E,  L.  Beyuolds. 
Kobert  llidgway. 
Charles  Metske'r. 


t  About. 


In  INDIAN  TERRITORY  the  Sparrow  was  reported  not  present  in  the  antiiniu  of 
188G  at  the  following  places: 


Locality. 


Caddo,  Choctiiw  Nation 

Muscogee,  Creek  Nation.. 
OakLodge,Cboctaw  Nation 


Observer. 


F.  C.  Meadows. 
I'ostinaster. 
C.  H.  Patterson. 


Locality. 


Okmulgee,  Creek  Nation. . 
Vinita,  Cherokee  Nation  . 


Observer. 


C.  C.  Belcher. 
W .  G.  Nelnes. 
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In  IOWA  the  Sparrow  was  reported  present  iu  the  autumn  of  18f^G,  at  the  follow- 
ing places : 


Locality. 


Ackley 

Agency 

Albia......... 

AUerton 

Led  ford 

Kelleviie 

Bloom  field- ... 
Biiiliufiton  ... 

Do 

(Xnlar  Kai)ids. 
Chariton 

l)o  

Claiinda 

Coral  ville 

Corydon  

C  restoii 

Davenport 


Denmark  . . . 
Des  Moines . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

De  Wilt 

Dubuque 

Do 

Do 

Dversvillc  . . 

Eidridge 

Fairfield.... 

Farley 

Ferry 

Gle.nwood  . . 
Grinnell 

Do 

Do 

Onttenl)erg. 
Hamburgh  . 


First 
appeared. 


188C 
1884 

18S.i 
lh8Jl 
187(; 
18811 


18091 
18741 


1883t 
1876 

1885 
1884 
lS84t 
1870 

l£S:t 

";884f 
1883 
1884 
1882 
1876 
1879 
18781 
1883 
1875t 


18821 


18811 
1884 


1881 
1880 
1881 


Observer. 


"W.  Francis. 

E.  T.  Saire. 

F.  M.  Millikeu. 
J.  H.  Jii(|ues. 
A.J.  Sowers. 

Dr.  Law  renee  Millar. 
H.  ('.Evans. 
D.Y.Overton. 
Howard  Kingsbury. 
Ales.  Cliarle.s. 
C.  C.  Simnidus. 
Thomas  Speneur. 
H.  E.    Tomlinson. 
John  Tbos.  Paiutiu, 
J.  S.  Whittaker. 
S.  K.  Davis. 
Davenpoit  Academy 
Natuial  Sciences. 

G.  B.  Brackctt. 
James  B.  Green. 
Dr.  E.  M.  Morri.son. 
George  H.  Nichols. 
C.  R.  Keyes. 

J.  D.  Bourne. 
Edward  T.  Keiin. 
A.F.  Hofer. 
Theo.  W.Ruete. 
R.  W.  Gadsden. 
M.  H.  Calderwood. 
Thomas  0.  Ross. 
W.V.  Oldridge. 
F.  Eveland. 
Theo.  W.  Ivory. 
John  Houghton. 
Lynds  Jones. 
Carl  Kelsey. 
James  Schroeder. 
Sidney  Moor. 


Locality. 


Hampton 

Independence 
Iowa  City 

Do ..: 

Knoxville 

Lenox  

Lost  Nation.. . 

Lyons  

Maquokela  .. 
Marengo  ... . . 
^larshalltown 

ISIoiiticello 

Montrose 

Morning  Sun. . 

Moulton 

Muscatine 

Newton  

Osage 

Do 

Oskaloosa 

Do 

Ottuniwa 

Do  

Parkeraburgh 
Red  Oak 

Do 

Shenandoah  . . 

Sidney 

Solon 

Vail 

Vinton 

Wapello 

Waiikon 

Do 

West  Libeity 

Wintbrop 

Wolcott 


First 
appeared. 


1886 

1883 


ISSlt 

18831 

188G 

18811 

18801 

1880 

1885 

1883 

188: 11 


Observer. 


1884 

1884 

18781 

1884 

1886 

188(Jt 

18?4I 

1881 

1880 


1886 


18831 

1885 

18811 

1884 

1884  f 

18821 

1882t 

1886 

1886 

18771 

1880 

1882 


J.  B.  Peck. 
David  Dorman. 
U.  L.  Bond. 
C.  C.  Nutting. 
George  K.Chonie. 
A.  C.  Brice. 
F.  M.  Frazier. 
M.  U.  W  estbrook. 
F.  \V.  Crane. 

A.  J.  Morrison. 
Max  Krnskopf. 
P.  O.  I!ab<-o(dc. 
Tluiiiias  Ward. 
W.  A.  McCoimick. 
J.lNl.  Willett. 
Jiuiies  J.  Russell. 
W.  E.  Dingmau. 
F.W.Ann  is. 

S.  B.  Chase. 

B.  F.Liiidlv. 
Gid.  B.  MeFall. 
1).  C.  Bea;nan. 

F.  M.  Milliken. 

N.  G.  Baker. 
Jacob  L.  Bake. 
H.  E.  Deeiuer. 
J.  R.  Ratekin. 

G.  V.  Swearingen. 

C.  H.  Shircliir. 
M.  J.  Casey. 
S.  D.  Redfieid. 
L.  M.  Jamison. 
E.  M.  Hancock. 

D.  W.  Reed. 
Dr.  E.H.King. 

M.  A.  Chamberlain. 
L.  l'>unne\vitz. 


t  About. 

It  was  reported  not  present  at  the  following  places  in  Iowa ; 


Locality. 


Albion 

Alton 

Altoona 

Ames 

Andrew 

Aplington  ... 

Arcadia 

Avoca 

Battle  Creek. 


Observer. 


Postnia.ster. 

H.A.Lieb. 

W.  H.  Tompkins. 

Prof.  Herbert  Osborn. 

C.  W.  Long. 

C.J.Fit74iatrick. 

Postmaster. 

A.  P.Cramer. 

Postmaster. 


Bayard I  Elmer  S.  Shannon. 


Beacon 

Blairstown 

Boone  

Britt 

Brooklyn 

Butler  Centre.. 

Cambridce  

Ceutreville 

Charles  City... 

Do 

Coin 

Colfax 

Conwa 

Correctionville . 

Dakota 

Dayton 

Decorah 

Defiance 

Denison 


Mary  Salisbury. 

Carrie  Applegate. 

John  A.  Hall. 

Postmaster. 

W.  T.  Sharp. 

H.  N.  Walker. 

J.B.  Green. 

H.C.  Haynes. 

Dr.  Joel'W.Smilh. 

T.A.Hand. 

Postmaster. 

S.V.Wil.son. 

R.A.Holland. 

Postmaster. 

Do. 

Do. 
John  Finn. 
Postmaster. 

Do. 


Localitv. 


De  Soto 

Eagle  Glove 

J^ailing 

Early." 

Eldora 

Elkader  

El  wood 

Emmetsburgh  ... 

Epworth 

Jjssex 

Estherville 

Exira -. 

Farragut 

Feriy 

Fletcher 

Foutanelle 

Forest  City 

Fort  Dodge 

Garnavillo 

Gilman 

Gilmore  City 

Grand  Junction. . . 

Greene 

Greenfield 

Guthrie  Centre  . . . 

Harlan 

Hawarden J.  C.  Miller. 

Homestead I  W  illiam  Moershel. 

Hull 1  Edward  O.  Plumbe 


Observer. 


E.C.Payne. 
I'ost  master. 
J.  H.  Kuhl. 
Post  master. 
M.^V.  Moir. 
D.G.Gritfith. 
S.H.Clark. 
I'ostmaster. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
S.J.  Beach. 
F.  Eveland. 
W.  H.  Mong. 
Postmaster. 
Martin  Cooper. 
Mr.  Rain. 

Theo.  J.  Krasiusky. 
J.  H.  Seages. 
F.  E.  Beers. 
Tenny  Smith. 
Postmaster. 
Paul  Dowliu. 
Postmaster. 
B.  LKinsey. 
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Locality. 


Ida  Grove  

Iiuoseiie 

ludiauola 

Do 

Iowa  City 

Jesup. 


fll. 


Kolluitou 

Lakf  Mills 

Lansing 

Le  Mara 

I)o 

Leon 

Lewis 

Liveiiuoic 

Lojian 

Lynnville 

MaL-edouia 

McGrejrov 

Do 

Macksburgh 

Malvern 

Marble  Rock 

Maple  ton 

Marne 

Mason  City 

Meulo 

Do 

Melrose. 

Millersbnrgh 

Minbuiu 

Monmoutli 

Nashua  

Nevada 

Neviuville 

New  Providence 
Northborougli  . .. 

Oakland 

Odebolt 

Ouawa 

Do 

Orange  City 

Panora 

Persia 

Perry 


Observer. 


George  S.  Witters. 
Postniastei-. 

I.  L.  ICno. 
F.M.  Milliken. 
Henry  N.  Bi  rry 
Postmaster. 

Do. 
F.C.  Smith. 
Postmaster. 
J.Iintli. 
N.  Keilmon. 
J.  E.  N^.gt. 
Postmaster, 
y.  M.Conrad. 
Postmaster. 
J.  T.  Stern. 
J.S.  Kitch. 
I'ostmaster. 
A.  F.  Holer. 
O.  A.Keiiyon. 
John  D.  Love. 
K.  L.  Gidley. 
C.  E.  Wood'. 
W.  F.  Scott. 
Olof,  Reimeu. 
II.Kecil. 
A,  lI.Grisell. 

II.  P>.  Shaver. 
•James  Diiggan. 
Eli  Sweet.  ' 
D.C.l!lii:li. 
L.W.Hubbard. 
J.  M.GiUilaud. 
E.D.  Fenn. 

J.  J.  Crawl'oid. 
O.E.Miller. 
C.P.  Greene. 
J.  A  .  T.  Bates. 
F.  R.l'jennctt. 
F.  P.  Fisher. 
C.  G.  Perkiu.s. 
W.n.  Cusady. 
I'ostmaster. 
James  Laiiig. 
D.C.  NVest. 


Locality. 


Petei  son 

Pocahontas 

Pomeroy 

Postvillo 

Preston 

Primghar 

Randoljih 

Reiiibeck 

Rock  lord. 

Rock  Rapids 

Rock  Valley 

Rnnnells  

Rulhveu 

Sac  City 

Sanborn  

Sehaller 

Seymour 

Shellield 

Shellsbnrgh 

Shelby 

Sheldon 

Sibley  

Silver  City 

Sionx  Rapids 

Sloan 

Smithland 

Spencer 

Spirit  Lake .. 

Strawberry  Point. .. 

Teinpleton 

Union  ville 

Urbanna. 

Van  Horn 

Victor 

Villisca 

Wall  Lake 

Walnut 

Webster  Citv 

We.slev ■- 

West  Point 

Westside 

Whittemoro 

Wiota 

Woodbine 

Worthiugton 


Observer. 


Postmaafcr. 

J.  F.  Harlan. 

William  T.  Ivey. 

N.J.Beedy. 

N.  Godes. 

T.  M.  Long. 

Postmaster. 

William  E.  Fallas. 

C.F.  Myers. 

Messrs.  I'ierce  &  Co. 

Postma-ater. 

Do. 

Do. 
J.  W.  Garrison. 
D.R.Phelps. 
F.  G.  Butler. 
M.G.Caiu. 
W.  S.  Boweu. 
Alex.  Runvon. 
R.  D.  Prinity. 
C.  S.  M.  Laury. 
A.  D.  Tin,sle.y. 
J.  C.  Christy. 
A.  P.  Roberts. 
J.  S.  McSparran. 
Postmaster. 

Do. 
John  Mosher. 
P.  W.  Keith. 
Peter  Neu. 
A.  Hicks. 
E.  Gee. 
Postmaster. 
W.L.Eckhard. 
P.  1).  Merrick. 
R.  Pattisou. 
W.  Hopper. 
Charles  Aldrich. 
Postmaster. 
John  Kempker,  jr. 
L.  Scofield. 
H.  P.  Hatch. 
A.S.  Raber. 
L.  W.  White. 
Postmaster. 


Ill  KANSAS  tbo  Sparrow  was  reported  present  in  the  antnmii  of  1885  at  the  fol- 
lowing places: 


Locality. 


Abilene 

Do 

Arvonia 

Baker •. 

Baldwin  City  . .. 

Bcattie 

Blaine 

Brouson 

Burlingame 

Builington 

Cedar  Point 

Chanute , 

Cherry  vale 

Circleville , 

Colony 

('ottonwood  Falls 

Derby , 

Doniphan 

Eliingham 

El  Dorado 

Elmdale 

Emporia 

Euteipri.se 

Eureka 

Fall  River 

Fontana 


First 
appeared 


1»84 

1882 
1883 
1885 
18S1 
18781 
1884 
1871 
]88i 
1884 
18SC 
1834 
1882 
1884 
1885 


18801 

1884 

188  J 

18!^2i 

]88;it 

1S751 

1884 

1881 

1?8G 


Observer. 


II.  II.  Floyd. 

I'rof.  Juo.  W.  Robsnu. 

Postniustor. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
A.  Ford. 
J.  ISIavberry. 
Patrick  W.':Bloyd. 
William  M.  Doughty. 
S.  H.  Scott. 
I'ostmaster. 
M.  H.  Roller. 
Postmaster. 
W.P.Martin. 
Michael  Cooke. 
Postmaster. 
J.  A.Cohoon. 
Postmaster. 
James  R..Jeflfrey. 
Rev.  Henry  Mackay. 
Prof.  J.  W.  Robson." 
A.W.Hart. 
William  McBrown. 
M.J.  Campbell. 


Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Fort  Riloy 

]88Gt 

John  D.  Parker. 

Fort  Scott 

18.S5 

J.  F.  CottrcU. 

Frankfort 

ISSO 

Postmaster. 

Fulton 

18811 

D.  C.Johnston. 

1882 

J.S.  McCartney. 
M.A.Page. 

Do 

188.-, 
188!) 

Greeley 

Postmaster. 

Grenola  

1883 

Thos.  B.  Hatcher. 

Havensville 

18s3t 

L.  W.Dennen. 

Hiawatha 

1880 

H.C.Baker. 

Highland 

18S4 

Wesley  Trevott. 

Hillsboro 

1885 

John  G.  Hill. 

lola 

1885 

Altes  H.  Campbell. 

Larkin 

1883 

P.  C.  Sweanev. 

Lawrence  

1377 

B.F.Smith. 

Lobo 

J.  D.  Anibroso. 

Lo  Roy 

1881 

A.  V.  Colfin. 

Louisburgh 

1884 

R.  A.  Wright. 

McPherson 

1881* 

Warren  Kuans. 

Manliaitau 

18821 

Dr.Cbas.P.Blachly. 

Do 

1880 

Prof.  D.  E.  Lantz. 

Marion 

18t^4 

Charles  Hardcastle. 

Melvern 

1880 

R.  D.  Criss. 

Morantown   ..   . 

1885 

P.J.McGlashan. 

Morganvillc  . .. 

1885 

Postmaster. 

Moirill 

18811 

A,  Cottrell. 

I  About. 
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Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

0))server. 

Neosho  Falls  . . . 

Netawaka 

Olatbe 

ISS'Jt 
188G 
lb83 

ir.  D.  Dickson. 

Jolni  11.  Johnson. 

E.l'.Diohl. 

I'ostniaster.  [.'| 

Dr.  S.  P.  Mor.-<e. 

Postmaster,  in 

John  li.  lit  ant. 

A.,I.l!iuk. 

M.  L.Crituhlield. 

D.  Doyle. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Newlon. 

D.S.Dav. 

F.  W.  Fryo. 

Dr.A.ll.'lSodley. 

Robinson 

Severance  

Solomon  City  .. . 

Spring  Hill 

Statlord 

]883t 
1H8-J 
]875[.'] 
l^8:i 

lS8ti 

18SJ 

188G 

1874 

1885 

1882 

1881! 

1879t 

1.S85 

1883 

James  T.  Pomeroy. 

E.  Hecniey. 

Prof.  .J  no.'W.Eobson. 

Do 

1885 
1881 
1885 
1880 
1881 
1885 
18851 
1880 
1880 
1882 

Osage  Mission.. 
Oskaloosa 

Tonjranoxie 

J.S.  (irist. 
F.W.Giles. 

Do 

Toronto  

Viuland 

Westmoreland.. 

Wotmore 

Wichita . 

Williamsbiirgb  . 

Josejih  Iliti". 

Do 

raikei-sville 

J.  B.  Pierce. 
D.  (J.Uising. 
I)  A  AlitcbeU. 

Quenemo 

Postmaster. 

t  About. 


It  was  reported  not  present  at  the  following  places  in  Kansas : 


Locality. 


Observer. 


Alamota 

Alma 

Altamont 

Altoona 

Ashland 

Atw'ood 

Barclay 

Barnes 

Benniu,t;ton.. 

Beloit.: 

Benton 

Do 

Blue  Mound. 

Caldwell 

Cawker  City. 
Cedarvillo  . . . 

Cheever 

Clay  Centre.. 
Dodge  City  .. 

Dorranco 

Downs  

ElkP\ills.... 

Eudor.'i 

Farnsworth  - 
Fredonia  [188'; 
Garden  Plain 

Garfield 

Girard 

Glaseo 

Great  Bend  .. 

Greeuleaf 

Hays  City  ... 

Hepler 

Hunuewell... 
Hutchinson.., 

Industry 

Ionia  

living 

luka , 

Jetraore 

.Jewell 

Kinsley 

Kirwin 

Larned 

Do 

Lenora  •. 

Liberty  


M.S.  Ketch. 

Matt  Thomson. 

Postmaster. 

M.  ^loore. 

M.  Milton  Bailey. 

Postmaster. 

David  B.  Embree. 

Postmaster. 

B.  AV.  Flournoy. 

E.  A.  T'aylor. 
W.  II.  Litson,  jr. 
Postmaster. 

Do. 
O.  Beeson. 
William  Whitney. 
T.  \V.  Rea. 

Prof,  Jolin  W.  liobsou. 
E.C.Wilson. 

F.  M.  ReenuT. 
B.J.  Rankin. 

D.  S.  Gardiner. 
George  Fain. 
T.  C.  Darling. 
George  H.  Ualemau. 
George  B.  Brown. 
J.  S.  Gillee.st. 

M.  W.  Elder. 

E.  A.  Wasser. 
Noah  AV^elch. 
H.  P.  Bain. 

C.  E.  Howe. 
Jo.seph  E.  Wilson. 
J.  T.  Didlake. 

J.  0.  Brewster. 
E.  M.  Yoden. 
A.  T.Munroe. 
Herman  Colson. 
Postmaster. 
S.  W.  Taylor. 
J.  W.AVi'nu. 
R.  W.  Hill. 
James  P.  Alcorn. 
C.  E.  Mon.ll. 
S.  S.  Dickinson, 
lleury  Booth. 
T.J.Gilbert. 
A.F.Johnson. 


Locality. 


Lincoln 

Litchfield 

Lyons 

Do 

McPherson* 

Do 

Mankato 

Mapleton 

Marquette 

Marvin 

Millbrooke 

Moline 

IMonrovia 

Monument 

Mound  Valley  ... 
Mulberry  Grove. 

Norton 

Oak  Valley 

0[)olis 

Osborne  

Pittsburgh 

Plainvilb? 

I'otter\ille 

Pratt 

Prescott 

Recce 

Rush  Centre 

Russell 

Scandia 

Sedan 

Shenuanville 

Smith  Centre 

Solomon  City*  ... 

South  Haven  

Sterling 

Towanda 

Uniontown 

Vining 

Wa  Keeney 

Washington 

Watervillo 

Wathena 

Weil- 

Westphalia 

White  Rock 

White  Cloud 

Winfield 


Observer. 


J.  B.  Gofl'. 
W.  B.  Dennison. 
George  W.Clark. 
W.  T.  Nicholas. 
Theodore  Bogga. 
B.  S.  Bouney. 
E.  P.  Bancroft. 

E.  P.  Higby. 
J.A.Foster. 
Postmaster. 

W.  B.  Anderson. 
J.F.Gooch. 
Tliomas  F.  Cook. 
John  B.Enuis. 
Postmaster. 
Ada  L.Miller. 
Walter  K.  Cannon. 
George  R.  Sater. 
Postmaster. 
Leroy  T.  Weeks. 
Postmaster. 

Do. 
W.G.  Short. 
Postmaster. 

Do. 

Do. 
E.F.Mullay. 

F,  E.. Jerome. 
"William  Walker. 
I).  J.  Moore. 
Postmaster. 
L.E.  Reese. 

D.  W.  Wilson. 

M.  Musarove. 

J,  B.  Sciilichter. 

A.  Svviggett. 

J.  U.  Moore. 

Postmaster. 

George  M.  Ufford. 

Postmaster. 

George  11.  Titcomb 

Postmaster. 

J.  Morgan,, jr. 

Postmaster. 

A.  B.  Warner. 

Samuel  Flinn. 

George  C.  Pembaugh. 


8404— Bull.  1- 


*  Reported  present  by  another  observer. 

— 14 
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In  KENTUCKY  tlie  Sparrow  was  reported  preseut  iu  the  autumu  of  1S86  at  the 
following  places : 


Locality. 


Adiiirvillo 

Albany  

Aubnin 

Aujiusta 

Bajjilad 

Bailioursvillo 

Bai'dwel 

Bedford 

Bloom  field 

Booneville 

Bowling     Gieeu 

[near]. 
Bowling  Green... 

]5rownsville 

Burkesville 

Burlington 

Cadiz 

Carrollton 

Casky 

Callettsburgli  ... 

Clinton 

Colnmbus 

Crescent  Hill 

Banvillo 

Dawson 

Elizabethtown... 

Elkton 

Eminence 

Eubank 

Falmouth 

Flemingsburgh  .. 

J''raukfort 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Germ  ante  wn 

Glicut 

(xrayson 

Groensbui'gh 

Greenville 

Hardinsburgh  . .. 

Hartford 

Uawesyille 

Hickman 


First 
appeared. 


1884 

18781 
18S0t 
18791 
1880 
1885 
1883 
18681 
1883 
18831 

1878 

1884 

18801 

18801 

1883 

18811 

1886 

1879  f 

1884 

1883 

18801 

1874 

1882 


Observer. 


18801 

18821 

1886 

18801 

1881 


18821 

1883 

1880 

18781 

1877 

1881 

1880 

isso" 

18791 
1877 


A.  M.  Mosoly. 
W.L.Stouf.' 
I.  ().  Perkins. 
J.  H.  Boude. 
E.P.Denton. 
Thomas  11.  Amis. 
John  \V.  Tusk. 
Leonard  G.  Peak. 
John  Allan  Terrell. 
Hon.  Green  Breeding 
W.  Cook. 

Postmaster. 

Henry  E,  Smith. 

W.  F.  Alexander. 

Postmaster. 

G.  Smith. 

Postmaster. 

Frank  B.  Hancock. 

J.  C.  Kardin. 

W.C.Porter. 

F.  H.  Gardner. 

Thomas  S.  Kenncdj', 

James  II.  Marrs. 

W.  D.  Halloman. 

Postmaster. 

E.  W.  Weathers. 

Postmaster. 

John  B.  Lewis. 

Mrs.  M.  A .  Clark. 

JLC.  Ashtou. 

(!.E.  Bowman. 

T.M.GoodKnight. 

H.  F.  Taylor. 

J.A.Walton. 

George  K.Bowie. 

A.F.Hill. 

W.J.Taylor. 

C.  AV.  Short. 
J.  II.  John.son. 
A.B.  Baird. 

D.  L.  Ad.air. 
L.O.  Pindar. 


Locality. 


Hopkinsvillo  . .. 

Inez 

Irvine  

Jamestown 

La  Grange 

Lauiastf)' 

Lexington 

Liberty 

London 

Louisa 

Louisville 

Madison  villo 

Marion 

]\Laysvil!o 

Morganfield 

Murray 

New  liaven 

New  Liberty 

Newjiort 

Nicholasville  . . . 

Do 

Paducah 

!  Paintsvillo 

Pikeville 

I'rovidence 

Iliehmond 

Sand  J'  Hook 

Sebree  

Shelby  ville 

Sheplu;rdsville. . 
Simpsonville. ... 

Smithland 

Smith's  Grove.. 

Somerset 

Soutli  Carrollton 

Stanford 

Taylorsville 

Tompkinsville. . 

Trenton  

Vancebui";h 

West  Liberty... 
Williamstown  .. 


First 
appeared. 


18811 

1K84 

1883 

1882 

1879 

18771 

18081 

1884 

1882 

1S7G 

1874 

18S0 

1882 

18781 


Observer. 


18801 
18741 
18801 


1878 


1884 

1884 

1881 

18791 

1885 

18841 

18781 

1883 

1879 

1880 

1882 

18811 

1881 

1873 

18781 

1885 

18821 

18791 

1884 

18701 


John  W.  McPberson. 

N.AV.  Crnni. 

June  B.  Park. 

Po.stmaster. 

J.K.Clark. 

W.H.  Wlieiritt. 

Dr.  Kobert  Peter 

Postmaster. 

K.  M.Jackson. 

Mis.  C.  C.Sullivan. 

J.  B.  Nail. 

J.  F.  Dempsey. 

J.  G.  Kochester. 

A.C.  Kesposs. 

B.  B.  Hughes. 

W.  T.  Scott. 

Dr.  II.  D.  Kodman. 

John  Cuifis. 

P.  B.  Spenco. 

Postmaster. 

De  WiltC.  Shely. 

W.  (J.  (nark. 

Postmaster. 

F.  (!.  Hatcher. 

J.  A.Kndy. 

Stei)hen  1).  Pan  isli. 

L.IIaiiey. 

John  A.  \\'illiii;:liam. 

Dr. Oiinsby  day. 

C.C.Lee. 

K.  II.  George. 

A.J.  Beliont. 

Postmaster. 

John  Iniiian. 

J.  O.  Everly. 

Tliomas  Ricliards. 

Ruth  C.  Burton. 

Postmaster. 

L.  H.  Arnold. 

J.  Sparks. 

William  M.  Kendall. 

Postmaster. 


1  About. 
It  was  reported  not  preseut  at  the  following  places  iu  Kentucky  : 


Locality. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

Observer. 

Backusburgh  

Henry  C.  Wade. 
W.  L.  Bridgowater. 
W.  I.  Watson. 
J.  P.  Miller. 

Edmonton 

J.  P.  Van  Zant. 
W.  D.  Card  welt. 

Salyersville 

Young's  Springs 

S.  E.  Hager. 

Crocus 

William  H.  Caragau. 

In  LOUISIANA  the  Sparrow  was  reported  present  in  the  autnnin  of  1886  at  tho 
following  jdaces: 


Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Oljsorver. 

Barataria 

18831 

WilliamB.Berlhoud. 
W.C.Percy,  jr. 
P.  L.  Viallon. 
W.C.Percy,  jr. 
L.  E.  Bentlev. 

Napoleonvillo  .. 

New  Orleans 

Plaquemino 

'  Poiuto  Coupee.. 
Port  Hudson  — 

Saint  Joseph 

Scbrievor 

Welcome 

1884 
18741 

Dr.  GharlosMoaville. 
AV.AV.  Edwards. 

Do 

18821 
1884 
1881 

1880     !  Charles  E.Dunuv. 

Black  Hawk 

Donaldsonville... 
Do 

1885 
1882 
1886 
1885 

Postmaster. 

Do. 
A.  Bondusant. 

Edgard  

1884 
1881 
1886 

Postmaster. 
Joseph  W.  Carew. 
Postmaster. 

I'ostmaster. 

Hahnville 

Lafourche  Cross- 
ing. 

J.  A.Burbauk. 

t  About. 


DISTRIBUTION    BY    STATES. 
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Locality. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

Observer. 

Postmaster. 
J.  C.  Brice. 
J.  M.  Hills. 
Charles  A.Bibbins. 

Arcadia 

Areola 

Lake  Providence 

Do  

J.G.Oldfield. 
F.  H.  G.  Taylor. 
Postmaster. 
J.O.  Winlreo. 
It.  B.  Hodges. 
J.  B.  Vaiulagaur. 
H.  Du(niy. 
J.  C.  T.  (Jlialle. 
IL  M  Mavo 

Baldwin 

Lamourle  Bridge 

Biiyou  Current 

Bayou  Sara 

Postinastei-. 

F.  M.  Muuil'ord. 

J.  H.  Cabecn. 

S.  P.  Henry. 

A.B.Etienno. 

P.  L.Guidry. 

A.  L.  Grow! 

Josejib  Blandig. 

J.  K.  McGoIdriclc. 

K.H.Dollerliide. 

Thou'as  F.  Anderson. 

D.  L.  Green. 

I.  Slielsten. 

J.  E.  Munson. 

John  A.ONiell. 

C.  J.  Frier.son. 
John  H.  Carter. 

D.  W.  Harris. 
P.  tllmer. 
Lee  Kiblingor. 
Postmaster. 

Do. 
A7illiam  G.  Spilker. 

Manifest 

Many 

Cameron  

Mindeu   

(joUax    

E  Suddath. 

Cousbatta 

Delhi 

Pattersouville 

Port  Eades 

Dennis  ilills 

\V  L  Wright 

English  Lookout 

Port  Vincent 

D.C.Leltwich. 
Alphonso  Diulns. 
James  M.  H.  McCook. 

Foster. 

Robelino 

Frierson's  Mill 

Harrisonburgh 

Saint  Martinvillo 

Albert  Bienvonu. 

Sparta 

T.allulab 

11  F  Seheen 

O  P  Hebert 

Tigervjllo 

Water  Proof 

Jennings 

Myles  Bonney. 
S.'Wylie. 

Jewella 

"Winnsborough 

In  MAINE  the  Sparrow  was  reported  present  in  the  autiunu  of  1886  at  the  follow- 
ing  places: 


Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

1 
Observer. 

I'-'-^l'ty-         appSd. 

Observer. 

Bangor  

Bath 

F.  P.  Briggs. 
George  E.  Newman. 
George  E.  Brackett. 
Manly  Hardy. 
Cit.'orge  A.  Boardmau. 
Dr.  G.  A.  Martin. 
E.W.Dunbai. 
J.  D.  Cochrane. 
Jas.  0.  Whittemore. 
E.E.Kichards.            : 
John  Stewart. 
W.  E.  Wright. 

NorthLivermoro 
Ogunqiiit 

1883 
18821 
1881 
1858 

'"'isTGt' 
1858 

George  H.  Berry. 

Belfast 

1883 

188it 

18831 

18S4 

1883 

Prof.  C  H  Feriiald. 

Portland". 

Do 

Do 

C  P  Mattoeh 

Damariscotta 

Do 

Fairfield 

187Ct 

188Ut 

Readfield 

Sacoarappa 

South  Windham 
Waterboroiigh.. 

1886 

Farmington. 

Houltou 

Artliur  II.  Nortou. 
C  K  Allcu 

Lewiston 

1882 

C.  W.  Coytellow. 

t  About. 


It  was  reported  not  present  at  the  following  places  in  Maine: 


Locality. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

Observer. 

East  Surry 

Samuel  Warson. 
F.  P.  Briggs. 

A.  E.  Smiley. 
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«    lu  MARYLAND  the  Spairow  was  reported  present  in  tlic  autnmn  of  18SG  at  ILe 
following  places : 


Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

F.K.Steele. 
Otto  Luii'^cr. 
Kobert  Lamar. 
William  U.Karu. 
L.  reterman. 
A.  "Willi.soii. 
S.  N.  McNair. 
0.  H.  Walker. 
George  P.  Tlil.sile. 
W.  T.Swartz. 
S.C.  Crown. 
Patrick  Carroll. 
Adam  Sho\Yer. 

Mechauicstown . 

Jliddletowu 

;  New  Windsor  .. 
!  Oakland 

Salisbury 

Sandy  Spring .. . 
Do 

lS77t 

1878 

187Ct 

1875t 

1880 

1880t 

1879t 

1878t 

]87Gt 

187Gt 

1877t 

1876t 

1870 

E.  L.  Boblitz. 

E.M.Bowliis. 

IJoousborough  . . . 
liiirkittsvillo  ... 

Ch^ar  S|>iiiig 

Ouiiibcilaiid 

Eiiimitsburg 

Fiostbuiirb 

Giauts  villi) 

llagcistowu 

Hancock  

Lonaconing 

Mancbestcr 

I87r)t 

1879t 

187f)t 

18G8 

1879t 

1878t 

1880 

187G1 

18C.5 

18781 

1872t 

J.  F.  Bulbngton. 
P.  Ilamill. 
E.Stanli'y  Toadvin. 
IlcnrvC.lIallowell. 
11.  n  Miller 

Sh.irp.sbtirgli 

vSiiiitlisbnrgli  ... 

Taney  town 

Union  Bridge. .. 
Westminster  . .. 
William  sport . .. 

Henry  M.  Johnson. 
Manoali  Metz. 
J.  A.  Briecliner. 
Edward  W.  Leeds. 
Joseph  B.  Boyle. 
S.  11.  Wolf. 

t  About. 


In  MASSACHUSETTS  the  Sparrow  was  reported  present  in  the  antumn  of  1886 
at  the  following  places : 


Locality. 


Amherst 

Boston 

Brookline 

Do 

Cambridge 

Do 

Cottage  City. 

Cutty  hunk 

Dracut 

East  Temploton  . 

Edgartowu 

Falmouth 

Fitchburg 

Uolyoke 

Do 

Do 

Lynn 

Do 

Modford 

Middlcborough  . 

Nantucket 

Newton 


First 
appeared. 


1872t 


Observer. 


18741 
1873t 
18821 


1883 

1880 

1884t 

1882t 

1872t 

1870t 


18731 


18G9t 

18751 
]882t 
18771 


Hubert  L.  Clark. 
Jo.sepli  M.  Wade. 
N.  A.  Francis. 
Gordon  Plumnier. 
William  Brewster. 
Dr.  H.A.  Hagen. 
F.P.Vincent. 
Alon/o  Daggett. 
Asa  Clement. 
Charles  E.  Ingalla. 
Henry  A.  Pease. 
F.J.  C.Swift. 
Prof.  F.E.L.Beal. 
Thomas  Clialmers. 
William  .F.  Lamb. 
F.  H.Metcalf. 
Waldo  Thompson. 
John  B.  Tolmau. 
John  Ayies. 
E.  A.  Bowen. 
J.  F.  Murphey. 
J.  W,  Pearson. 


Locality. 


First 
appeared. 


Newton  H  i  g  h- 
iands. 
New  Worcester. 

Norfolk  

North  Adams. .. 
Nor  thampton  . . . 

Kehoboth 

SiascoDset 

Somerset 

Spencer 

Spiinglield 

Do 

Do 

Taunton , 

Do 

Tyngsboroiigh. 
Vineyard  Haven 

West  ford 

West  Koxbury. 
West      Spring- 
field. 

Woburn 

Wood's  IIoll... 


18741 

18831 

1880 

1875t 

1879 

1880t 

1874 

187f)t 

'isGct 

187Gt 
18781 
1878 

'imY 

1883 1 
]87Ct 
18801 

lS75t 
1884 


Observer. 


James  F.  C.IIyde. 

Theo.  G.  Ball. 
L.C.  Keith. 
Nelson  Dupuy. 
L.C.Ferry. 
F.  n.  Carpenter. 
P.M.Aluiv. 
Elisha  Slade. 
Clarence  L.  Cate. 
J.  W.  Adams, 
(ieorgc  A.  Solly. 
Dr.  P.  L.  B.  Stiekuey. 
Charles  IL  Andres. 
John  C.  Calioon. 
C.W.  Swallow. 
John  F.  Kobiuson. 
L.  W.  Wheeler. 
C.  A.  Hewius. 
J.N.Bagg. 

E.  H.  Richards. 
J.  H.  Kidder. 


t  About. 
It  was  reported  not  present  at  the  following  places  in  Massachnsetts: 


Locality. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

1 

Observer. 

Wm.  A.  Vandorhoop. 
G.  A.  Parker. 
Miss  M,  E.  Paine. 

!  Spencer  [country] 

West  Tisbury 

JL  H.  Kingsbury. 

Halifax  , 

C.  W.  Nickerson. 
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t   lu  MICHIGAN  the  Sparrow  was  reported  present  in  tho  autumn  of  1886  at  the 
following  places : 


Locality. 


Ada 

A  griciiltural  Col- 
lege 
Do 


Albion 

Allegan 

AUeu 

Alma 

Aluiont 

Alpena 

Ann  Arbor 

Athena  

Uad  Axe 

Do 

RaUlwin  (1888).. 

Bay  City 

Bear  Lake 

Bellairo  (188S)  .. 

Bonzonia 

Beiricn  Spiiugs 

Big  IJapids 

Boyne  City 


Boyno  Falls 

Bnclianau  

Burtliclsvillo 

Burlinptoii 

Caledonia      Sta- 
tion. 

Cassoj)oli.s 

Centrevillo 

Cliailotte 

Clieboygan 

(Jlare  1 

(.'old  water 

Couoord 

Corunna 

Detroit  (1888).-. 

Dorr  

E.aton  Ilapid.s... 

Elk  Kapids 

Escanaba 

Evart 

Farinington 

Farwell 

Fife  Lake 

Frankfort 

Do 

Gaines  Station.. 

G  alien 

Gliidwin 

Gr.and  Haven... 
Grand  llapids... 

Do 

Grass  Lake 

Grayling 

Greenville 

Harbor  Springs. 
Harrison 

Do 

Harris  villo 

Hart 

Do 

Hartford 

Hastings 

llilhiian 

Hillsdale 

Holland 

Hoinir 

Hopkins'     Sta- 
tion. 

Hudson 

Hnron    

Inilay  City 

Itbaca.... 


First 
appeared. 


1884 
1885 


1885 
" 18781 


18761 
1882 

1883 


1879 
18831 


lS85t 
188;i 
1878f 
1883 

1885 
18711 
1881 

1883 
188i 

1 88  It 
1879 
1875 
1882 


1876 
1881 
1881 


1885 
188  It 
1880 
187(5 

1882 


1SS5 

188{ 

188U 

1882 

1K76 

1882 

18S4 

187  It 

iS8'i 

18811 

']882" 

'1882' 
1881 


1880 

'mi' 

18791 
1871) 
188-) 
1874 
1882 
1878 
1883 

1875 
1885 
1883 
1878 


Observer. 


Postmaster. 
A.  J.  Cook. 

Professor  of  botany 

and  forestry. 
Martin  Haven. 
Kev.  1).  D.  (Jhapin. 
John  II.  Parish. 
T.  D.  Elv. 
F.  C.  Andrus. 
William  Bonlton. 
J.  B.  Steero. 
J.  F.  Gulp. 
Bell  Irwin. 
J.  T.  KoTick. 
Kobert  J.  Mattliows. 

F.  ^Y.Grinnell. 
John  N.  Krodie. 
A.S.Abbott. 
Edson  Packard. 
Fremont  D.  Nichols. 
J.  T.  Escott. 
Walter    AVare    .and 

Jas.  L  Campbell. 
Monroe  Dickinson. 
J.  L.  Kichards. 
A.  S.  Fritz. 
Postmaster. 
Kato  Konkle. 

L.  U.  Glover. 
J.  A.  Russell. 
C.  S.  Barrett. 
C.  A.  Gallagher. 
A.C.Aldri'ch. 
D.avid  B.  Dennis. 
David  E.  Haskins. 
Dr.  C.  T.  Armstrong. 
Italph  Phelp.s,,jr. 
Frank  Sonimer. 
S.  It.  Fuller. 
James  E.  Rankin 
T.Killian. 
W.L.Stoddard. 
Frank  D.  Clark. 
Postmaster. 

Do. 
Cli.arlps  Burnieister. 
Wm.  G.  Voorheis. 
N.  P.Seelaud. 

G.  A.  Blakesleo. 
Postmaster. 

Do. 
James  Cox. 
Charles  W.  G.arfield. 
Frank  O.  Hellior. 
J.  O.  Hadley. 
J.  E.  Taylor. 
Will  E.  Hampton. 
William  W.Green. 
Postmaster. 

Do. 
E.  T.  Mugford. 
E.  D.  Kichmond, 
Edward  Finley. 
John  Bessmer. 
Postmaster. 
Tra  B.  Card. 
William  Verbeck. 
C.  F.  Collins. 
Postmaster. 

A.  H.  Boies. 
Andrew  Shaw. 
E.  J.  Landers. 
O.  F.  Jackson. 


Localit.y. 


Ithaca  

J.ackson  (1884).. 

Do  ...do  .. 

Do  ...do..., 

Jonesville 

Kalamazoo 

Do  

Kent  City 

Kiugsley 

Lan.=ing 

Lapeer 

Lenawee  Junc- 
tion. 
Lickley  Corners. 

Locke  

McMillan 

]Mani.stee  (1888). 
Manistique 


Marquette 

Do 

Marshall 

Martin 

May 

Mears 

Menominee 

Merrill 

Midland 

Do 

Millet 

Monroe 

Morenci 

Mount  Clemens. 
Muskegon  (1888) 

Nashville 

New  Haven  

North  Adams. . . 
North  Branch.. 

Northville 

Nuuica 

Omer 

C)scoila 

Otisville 

Owosso 

I'aw  Paw 

Pc'Tiy 

Potersburgli . . . 

Pincknev 

Pittsford 

Plain  well    , 

Plymouth 

Portl.and 

Reading 

Reese , 

Richmond 

Rogers       City 

(1888). 

Saginaw 

Saint  Glair 

Saint      Jolin's 

(1883). 

Saline 

Sand  Hill 

Sandusky 

Sandusky  (1888) 

Sar.anac   

Saugalnck 

Sault     do    Ste. 

JVIarie. 

Schoolcraft 

Shelby 

Sherwood 

Sparta 

Springport 

Stanton 

Tawas  City 


First 
appeared. 


1882 

ISSOt 

187(Jt 

18741 

1884 

18761 

:878t 

1882 

1885 

'i879t 
1871t 

1885 
1882 


1885t 
1880 
1884 
1882 
1883 
1882 
1883 
1881 
1878[? 
1884 
lK73t 
1878 
1883 


1876 


1881 

'isso* 

1881 

1885 

1879 

18801 

187() 

1874 

1881 

18771 

1878 


1874t 

1876 

18801 

1881 

1878 


18851 


18811 
1870t 


1883 


1879 
1880 
1883 

]877t 
1880 
18841 
1880 


18811 
1882 


Observer. 


H.  'Morrison. 
William  K.Gibson 
P.  B.  Loomis. 
Grove  H.  Wolcott. 
R.  J.  Coryell. 
Dr.  Morris  Gibbs. 
Frank  Little. 
Henrv  H.  Wvlie. 
A.  G.Edwards. 
Jason  E.  Nichols. 
Fred  S.  Odlo. 
M.  Graves. 

A.  IT.  Cai  ver. 
Dr.  II.  A.Atkins. 

D.  L.  West. 
Rubei  t  Johnson. 

W.  II.  Hill  and  Cor- 

win  Adkins. 
W.  W.  Dent. 
Frank  E.  Wood. 
Samuel  S.  Lacey. 
George  Redpatii. 
O.A.Myers. 
George  Wyckoff. 
J.  \V.  Bird. 
Postmaster, 
n.  L.  Faircbild. 
T'o.stmaster. 
L.  E.  Crane. 
James  C.  Critchett. 
Henry  S.  AVyman. 
John  B.  Leonardson. 
Martin  Waalkea. 
James  M.  Pilbeam. 
John  Li'onardson. 
O.C.Smith. 
R.A.McDongall. 
Dean  F.  Griswold. 
J.  J.  Wiseman. 
J.  II.  Delkuap. 
H.  C.  King. 
Postnia.stei'. 
A.  Lee  Williams. 
Postmaster. 

Do. 
Jerome  Trombley. 
Postmaster. 

Do. 
A.  C.  Robei  ts. 
W.  J.  Burrow. 
F.  M.  Ciitnheon. 
II.  F.  Doty. 
John  J.  Cities. 
E.F.Hunt. 
Hermann  Hoeft. 

F.S.Smith. 
T.  D.Barron. 
James  H.  Conn. 

Norman  A.  Wood. 
Wm.  J.  Muldragb. 
Thomas  Doyle. 
Chris.  Murphy. 
M.  S.Lord. 
Postmaster. 
AViUiamS.Sbaw. 

P.D.Miller. 

Geo.  W.  Woodward. 

Postmaster. 

E.  Bradford. 
J.  B.  Conklin. 
Postmaster. 

Do, 


t  About. 
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Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Tecnmseli 

Thomson 

Thonivillo 

Traverse  Oity.  .. 

1870 

187(i|?l 

3878 
1881 
187UI 
1882 

C.  A.  Wright  and  C. 

A.  Story. 
It.  15.  Wail.ice. 
Dr.  .loll  11  S.  (Manikins. 
11.  I).C:iinpl.ell. 
Saiiiii.'l  1>.  St.  John. 
T-evi  II.  Enier.soii. 
\V.  E.  Walden. 

"Watrousvillo  ... 

Way  land 

West  Bay  City.. 
West  Windsor . . 
White  Cloud.... 
Whittemoro 

If82 
1882 
1881 
1884 
1883 
1883 

E.  B.  Hayes. 
John  Graves. 
Postmastci'. 
MarvE.  Tut  lie. 
U.  S.'  Traslc. 
Frank  Diiplanty. 

Watcrvliet 

Ypsilauti 

1880) 

William  Laniltio. 

t  About. 
It  wa.s  reported  not  preseut  at  the  following  places  in  Micliigau  : 


Locality. 


Observer. 


Atlantic  iMiiio Postmaster. 

Baldwin Andrew  Ozinnn. 

Calumet A.  T.  St  rector. 

Camden J.  li.  Alwavd. 

Crystal  Falls i  Postmaster. 

Hancock James  B.  Looncy. 

Ilousliton  E.  It.  Penbontry. 

Iron  Mountain. Postmaster. 

Lake  City F.  O.  Gafifney. 

Lake  Linden I'ost master.' 

L'Anso John  Q.  McKernan. 


Locality. 


Michifrainmo  ... 

Munisiiii;* 

Newberry 

Ontonagon 

Qiiinnesec 

Kepublic 

Itiplcy 

Hives  Junction  . 

Saint  Tgnaco 

Saint  James 


Observer. 


Postmaster. 
W.  A.  Cox. 
T.  J.  Stewart. 
Asa  A.  Parker. 
Postmaster. 
John  MMiiiiiro. 
Frank  E.  Wood. 
John  Iletl'eman. 
K.  W.  Ilornbac'h. 
James  R.  Gibson. 


*  Reported  present  in  1887. 

lu  MINNESOTA  tlic  Span-ow  was  reported  present  in  tlio  autnnni  of  18SG  at  tlio 
following  places : 


Locality. 

First 
appeared 

Observer. 

Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

188G 
1885 
]S8-t 
1886 
1880 
187G 
1870 
1882 

n.  0.  Bayard. 
G.  L.  Case. 
John  R.  Jones. 
Vernon  B.ailey. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Hvo.slef. 
Dr.  P.  L.  Hatch. 
Dr.  Thos.  S.  Roberts. 
AVilliam  Tnbbs. 

Redwood  Falls  . 

Rochester  

Do 

188lt 

1883 

18S6 

187(i 

188t) 

1880 

18801 

18SG 

J.  L.  Thompson. 
Samuel  De  Wolf 

Do 

Chattield 

W.  D.  Huiibut. 

Elk  Pivcr  (1887)  . 
Laucsborousrh  . .. 

Minneapolis 

Do 

Saint  Paul 

Wabasha 

Waseca 

Dr.  Thos.  S.  Roherl.s. 
J.  11.  Kvans. 
D.  McLaughlin. 
Prof  J  Jtl  lI(dsini''or 

Monticello 

Do 

Postmaster. 

t  About. 


It  was  reponea  not  present  at  tlio  following  places  in  Minnesota 


Locality. 


Albert  Lea 

Anoka 

Aitkin 

Atwater 

Audubon 

Beaver  Falls 

Belle  Plaiuo 

Benson 

Bird'Lsland 

lUue  Earth  City  .. 
Breckenridgo  . . . . . 

Do 

Brownsville 

Butlalo 

Carver 

Centre  City 

Chaaka  


Observer. 


R.B.  Abbott. 
J.  A.  Foote. 
K.  F.  Barrett. 
Marcus  Johnson. 
Geor};e  Wiiidel. 
J.  Leon  Wielaud. 
E.  K.  ("Iiatlield. 
John  1).  Lyons. 
F.L.  Puller. 
J.  11.  Sprout. 
11.  Champion, 
(ieorge  F.  Cook. 
A.  L.  Darlini;. 
J.  C.  Nnjrout. 
Charles  Johnson. 
Postmaster. 
George  F.  Tabcr. 


Locality. 


Cloquet 

Detroit  City 

Duluth  ...■. 

Elk  River* 

Excelsior 

Fairmont 

FarmiiiutDii 

F<nt  Snellin;; 

Glen  wood 

Glyiulon 

Granite  Falls 

Hallock  

Hamline 

Hastings 

Helon.a 

Henderson 

Houston 


Observer. 


Hamilton  Curry 
S.  N.  Horncck. 
John  Fh  nn. 
H.P.  Biirrell. 
Dr.  James  R.Walker. 
A.L.Ward. 
ILaiuilton  Il..Tud.son. 
Victor  Roberson. 
Thom.as  Schweijier. 
J.  W.  Rodcers. 
C.  A.  Bennett. 
William  Thompson. 
E.  B.  Hijrsius. 
Rev.  GeoiiiO  B.  Pratt. 
George  Beekman. 
Adam  Buck. 
S.  B.  Mclntire. 


*Keported  present  by  another  observer. 
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Locality. 


Howard 

lona 

Jiieksoii 

Jordan 

Kas.son 

Kiiiiborly 

La  Crescent... 

Do 

Lake  City 

Do 

Lake  Crystal  . 

Lake  Park 

Lakevillo 

Le  Sueur 

Do 

Litchfield 

Long  L.ako 

Luvcruo 

Madelia 

Maukato 

Marino  Jlill.s  . 
Maishall 


Observer. 


Mark  Fosket. . 
Martin  W.  Donnell. 
Joliii  Feildcs. 
Michael  I?e<^k. 
George  15.  Arnold. 
M.  F.  Showell, 
J(din  S.  Harris. 
Tliomas  Minshall. 
David  O.  Irwin. 
George  H.  Sclovcr. 
U.  W.  Kelly. 
C.  Ijjorgo. 
C.  H.  French. 
I.  M.  Farmer. 
E.  R.  Smith. 
A.J.Revill. 
K.F.Christlieb. 
C.  O.  Hawcs. 
A.  IL  Uenton. 
James  Cannon. 
Cliarles  Westergren. 
Squire,  D.  How. 


Mendota i  T.  Fee. 

Merriam  Junction Henry  Dols. 

Miunotonka D.  M.Burwell. 

MoTitevidco E.  L.  Kempc. 

Moorhead [  E.  Fay. 

Mora Stanton  D.  .Se.ivey. 

New  Dim i  Francis  Baasen. 

Norcross \  Postmaster. 

North  Star ;  John  Schrooten. 

O.ak  Dale Joseph  Streitf. 

Olivia Daniel  Hairo. 


Locality. 


Osseo 

Owatonna 

O-Kford 

Perham 

Pipestone 

Preston 

Princeton 

Richfield 

Rush  City 

Do 

Rush  ford 

Saint  Chailes 

Saint  Cloud 

Saint  Paul* 

Saint  Peter's 

Sauk  Centre 

Sauk  Rapids 

Shakopee 

Stillwater 

Taylor's  Falls  . . . . 

Tower 

Tyler 

Verndalo 

Wairen 

"Wasliburn 

Wells 

White  Bear  Lake. 

Willraar 

Windom 

Do 

Winnebago 

AVorthington 

Zambrota 


Observer. 


William  Krueger. 
L.  L.  Wheelock. 
Stephen  Hewson. 
Henrv  Kemper. 
D.E.  Sweet. 
Thomas  Hall. 
Newell  A.  Ros.<i. 
J.N.  Richardson. 
P.  McKeon. 
IL  P.  Robio. 

D.  K.  Murphy. 
John  Pickert. 
Postmaster. 
1).  L.  Kiehle. 
Charles  A.Johnson. 
Charles  F.  Hendryx. 
Julia  A.  A.  Wood. 
C1kh1(;s  Bornarth. 
E.G.Butts. 

N.  W.  Humphrey. 
John  Anderson. 
J.  A.Bigham. 

E.  E.  Parker. 
A.  P.  Mclntiie. 
Frederick  ^liller. 
J.  W.PolIey.s. 
Daniel  Getty. 

O.  Selvig. 
S.  M.  Espey. 
S.  B.Stutman. 
A.  B.  Davis. 
L  B.  Bennett. 
C.  B.  Anderson. 


♦Reported  present  by  another  observer. 

In  MISSISSIPPI  the  Sparrow  wa.s  reported  present  in  the  antnmn  of  1886  at  the 
following  places: 


I'°'^-l'ty.         ,pp^i^«*,. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

First 
appeared 

Observer. 

Aberdeen 

Do 

18841 

18P.S 

18841 

18841 

1883 1 

18841 

1884 

M.  H.  Gillespie. 

A.  A.  Wall. 

R.  E.  MaTshall. 

J.  F.  Kelly. 

Davton  ILalo. 

D.  C.  Hodo. 

Postmaster. 

Dr.  RawlingsToung. 

F.  D.  Robinson. 

R.  N.  Hall. 

Hernando  

Holly  Springs  . . 

18721 

]8S2t 

1884 

188G 

1884 

18811 

D.  M.  Slocnrab. 
John  S.  Finlay. 

A.  T.  Scruggs. 
K.  Holmes. 
E.  W.  Simpson. 

Cofleevillc 

Natchez 

Ripley 

Senatobia 

Starkville 

Do      

C.  P.  A^arner. 

W.  B.  Stark. 

Do 

Tnpelo 

188G 
1880 
18831 

F.  M.  Goar. 

Friar's  Point 

18781 
18811 

West  Point 

AViuona 

J.  H.  Brinker. 
D.  S.  Young. 

t  About. 
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It  was  reported  not  present  at  the  following  places  iu  Mississippi: 


Locality. 


Agricultural  College  . 

Austin  

Baldwyn 

Bav  Saint  Louis 

Beion 

Bollinger's  Mills  (1885) 

Bolton's  Depot 

Brookliaveu 

Canton 

Carrollton 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Duncansby 

Edwards .'. 

Enterprise 

Forest 

Gloster 

Hattie.sburgli 

Jackson  

Johnson  villo 

Jonestown 

Kosciusko 

Leakesvillo 

Leo 

McComb 

Macon 


Observer. 


W.  B.  Stark. 
T.  W.  L.  Askew. 
T.  B.Slubl)s. 
EllaE,  loor. 

F.  M.  Hamtlet. 
Jos.  11.  Grant. 
M.  AUie  Davis. 
V.  L.  Tvler. 

G.  W.  Thomas. 
M.  E.  Love. 

T.  G.  Kice. 
Thaddcus  Boeraor. 
W.  F.  Westcott. 
K.H.  Smith. 
M.  E.  Byrno. 
Hi  East'l.ind. 
T.  L.  llotr. 
D.M.  Garter. 
Wirt  Adam. 
John  R.  Baiid. 
C.  Barnes. 
Ii.  Boyd. 
Daniel  McLcod. 
Lehman  Colin. 
C.  S.  Kellogg. 
T.  J.  Stoke-s'. 


Locality. 


Magnolia 

Mississippi  City 

Monticoilo 

Morton 

Moss  Point 

Do  

Muldon .  .• 

Pass  Christian 

Pontotoc 

Poplarville 

Port  Gibson 

Qnitm.an  

Kaleigh 

Ko<lni;y  

Rolling  Fork 

llosediile 

Summit 

Terry 

TJtica 

Vicksburg 

Do  

Wayuesborougb 

Wes.son 

Williamsburgb 

Woodvlllo 


Observer. 


E.  Safford. 

V.  Phelps. 

W.  F.  M.Innis. 

L.  R.  Moore. 

A.  Blumcr. 

C.  H.  Woo.i. 

J.  C.  Cunningham. 

Howard  P.  Beemau. 

Samuel  jNfiller. 

R.  L.ltatliH; 

Mrs.  O.  A.  Hastings. 

E.  E.  West. 
George  W.  Currie. 
Gideon  Mabbett. 
S.  W.  Langford. 
T.  K.  McGuiu. 
R.P.God  bold. 
W.  U.  Bracoy. 

H.  J.  Sarrctt. 
William  Groomo. 

F.  il.  AVebster. 
O.  K.  Williams. 
Kate  Bo.stwick. 
C.  M.  Edmonson. 
W.  A.  Elder. 


In  MISSOURI  the  Sparrow  was  reportctl  present  in  the  anturnn  of  1886  at  the  fol- 
lowing places: 


Locality. 

Pirst 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Albany 

1883 
18851 

F.  M.  Setzer. 
M.  D.Wright. 
M.  T.  Russell. 
J.  T.  Alesauder. 
C.  W.  Freemau. 
J.  S.  Wallaco. 

S.  J.  Butcher. 
Harvey  Clark. 
Henry  Speer. 
Henrv  A.  Astholz. 
S.  S.  HaTTis. 
M.  R.  Gittiugs. 
H.  M.  Snow. 
B.  L.  Hull. 

G.  W.  Martin. 

B.  B.  Smith. 
S.  D.  Garth. 
Eli  Hodge. 

J.  H.  Williams. 
Willis  l^Iarrs. 
James  W.  Clarke. 
W.  W.  Howard. 
J.  W.  Bibb. 
Henry  J.  Hewitt. 
Willard  Roritlcn. 

C.  J.  Walden. 
J.  E.  Watson. 
Thomas  Peury. 
Andrew  J.  Farmer. 
Gustav  Ettmueller. 
John  D.  (hisp. 
William  (Jioesbeak. 
John  F.  T.  Edwards. 
W.  E.  Coleman. 

Jefferson  City  . . 

Kansas  City 

Kearney  

KirksviUe 

La  Belle 

Lexington 

Louisiana  

Macon  City 

Marsh  field 

Memphis 

Me.Kico 

Montgomery  Cty 

18731 
18831 
18851 
1883 
18821 
18SG 
18771 
1885 
1880 
1883 
1876 
18831 

WiUian  G.  McCarty. 
George  M.  Shelley. 

Aurora  Springs. . 

Breckenridiie 

Brookfield 

Brunswick 

Burlington  Juno. 
Butler 

1880 

I88;!t 

1881t 

1886 

188G 

1882t 

1880 

lS81t 

18811 

1878t 

1884 

1882 

1876 

1885 

1882t 

18841 

1885 

18841 

1884 

1885 

1885 

1885 

18851 

18831 

1885 

18801 

1874 

18831 

18811 

18841 

1883 

George  T.  Sjiencer. 

R.A.Bagby. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Alexander. 

Thoma-f  W.  Lock. 

Do 

Capo  Girardeau. . 

Do 

Carrollton 

Oliver  AVella. 
J .  P.  Craig. 
John  Sauuder.s. 
Irvin  P.  Powell. 
Mr.s  M.  Mustek. 

1884 

18801 

18811 

18821 

1876 

18821 

18811 

18801 

1884 

18831 

18851 

1884 

18831 

1881 

Henry  Shei)ley. 
V.  T.  Muiphy.' 
J.  1).  B.  Freeman. 

Charleston 

Chillicotho 

New  Haven 

New  London 

Columbia 

Palmyra 

E.  A.  McLcod. 

Perry  ville 

Poplar  Blutl'  ... 

De  Soto 

Jesse  Reynolds. 

Dixon  

Elsberry 

Fairmont 

Queen  City  

Rich  Hill 

KoUa 

J.  R.  Brown. 
Lee  Beall. 
H.  S.  Herbert. 

Ste.  Genoviovo  . 
Saint  Joseph  . .. 

Glenwood 

Estill  McHenry. 
F.  A.  Sampson. 
V.  Spindler. 
W.  O.  Carvin. 

HartviUe 

Hermann 

HoUlen 

Sedalia 

So.  Saint  Louis.. 

Trenton 

Weston  

We8ti)ort 

West  St.  Louis  . 

""i874t' 
18841 
1881 
1885 
1876 

Iudei)endenco  . .. 

Edw.  J.  Breen. 

JelFerson  City  ... 

John  Carroll. 

t  About. 
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Locality. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

Observer. 

David  C.  Flynn. 
James  Hodkins. 
Henry  11.  Hall. 
William  Sliields. 
M.  (!.  lieynolds. 
G.L.  Phillips. 
C.  W.  Furinan. 
John  George. 
George  F.  Pettigrcw. 
G.Blakney. 
Z.  T.  Kus.sell. 
T.  D.  Steele. 

A.  ]\r.  Moles. 

J.  11.  ('inniingliam. 

B.  I).  Singleton. 
A.  U.  Farrow. 
Jose])h  W.  Tohini. 
J.  A.  Fergu.son. 
John  W.Selby. 
H.C.Everett. 

A.  A.  Deguire. 
S.  A.  CarV. 
H.  D.  B.  Cutler. 
J.  Poore. 

Green  Castle 

11  T  .Jones 

James  S.  Keam. 
K  W.  William.s. 

Indian  S])iiug3 

C.  E.  Orciitt 

Lamar 

Lebanon 

R.J.  Wiekershani 

Bullalo 

C.  P.  Chnrchill 

Fred  Brill 

Maiden   

Malta  Bend 

W.  n.  Slielton 

Do 

A.G.  Bailev. 

Cassvillo 

Marion  ville 

R,  B.Gillette. 

C'larksl)ur"h 

Cofl'eysbnrgh 

College  Mound 

Moundville  

New  Madrid 

L.  U.Orndorti: 
Charles  A.  Loforgo. 
Wa.sh  E  Smith 

Cuba 

Dadeville 

liichinond 

Salem 

S  F  Bassett 

Doniphan 

El  Dorado  Springs 

For-syth 

SpriniTlleld 

Do 

W.H.  Pipkin. 

Frederick  to\vn 

Galena 

James  B.Sjmrlock. 
Samuel  Eisley. 

Glenwood  " 

West  Plains 

Golden  City 

*  Reported  present  by  another  observer. 

la  MONTANA,  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  tbe  Sparrow  was  known  to  be  present  at  but 
oue  point.  Mr.  J.  R.  Widmyer  states  tbat  it  appeared  at  Glendive  in  188.").  It  was 
reported  not  present,  in  the  autumn  of  1886,  at  the  following  places  in  Montana: 


Locality. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

Observer. 

P.  A.  Manis. 
T.  Wliitney. 
R.  P.  Mene'feo. 
W.  Egbert  Smith. 
P.  E.  I'oindexter. 
R.  L.  MeCulloh. 
Theodor  Borup. 
J.  H.  MeKnight. 
E.G.  Hulszii'. 
Charles  D.  Curtis. 
William  Gibbs. 
F.  W.  Wright. 

Miles  City 

Joseph  S.  Booth. 

Butte  City 

Park  City 

Dillon 

Phillipsburgh 

John  W.Dawson. 
E.  M  Batchelder. 

William  Wood. 

Mary  Deimling. 

Walkerville      . 

Do 

White  Snlpluir.Springs 

Livingston  

lu  NEBRASKA  the  Sparrow  was  reported  present  in  the  autumn  of  1886  at  the 
followiug  places: 


Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

18821 
1883 
1885 


""'1882?' 
1886 
18-i3t 
1886 
18S5 
]884t 
1885 

Samuel  E.  Rigg. 
Chas.  AV.  Hefflev. 
W.  H.  Eller.       ' 
Edgar  Hilton, 
R.  T.  Rainey. 
John  C.  Loiiue. 
C.L.Howell. 
William  M.  Pecbler. 
G.  J.  Evans. 
J.  F.  Walsh. 
Prof.  C.  E.  Bossey. 

18S5r 

Albert  Watkina. 

Thomas  W.  Shryock. 

Blair  

Thomas  i\Iorton. 

Blue  Hill 

!  Omaha. 

18701 

18841 

1885 

18741 

1881 

1884 

1882 

Charles  K.  Co\itant. 
T.  W.  Foster. 

Central  City 

Grand  Island 

Hardy 

Papillion 

I'liittsmouth 

Sterling 

Talmago 

Tecumseh 

J.  P.  Spearman. 
J.  N.  Wise. 
Charles  C.  Wilson. 

Hastings 

Humboldt 

H.  Bord. 

C.  M.  Wilson. 

t  About. 
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It  wa.^  rci)orteil  not  present  at  tlio  following  iilaces  in  Nebraska: 


Locality. 


>\in.swortli 

Albiou 

Alma 

Arapahoo  

Alkiuson 

Aurora 

JJaziln  Mills  .... 

JSradsliaw 

Urokcn  How. ... 

(laili'ton 

(,'initrnl  City*... 

Clay  ('eiitor 

'Do 

Cloarwator 

ColiinibnH 

('ozad 

Cri'to 

Ciill)crt.s(in 

Dakota 

DiiviilCity 

Fairbiii-y 

Falls  City 

rulliirtoii 

Geneva 

Do 

Hartinstou 

Holdrejie 


Observer. 


0.  B.  rjpply. 
H.  Kic6. 

C.  W.  Stewart. 
Thomas  15.  McPlier.son. 
AVillanl  A.AVheeler. 
John  Twei'dy. 
(i.  W.  Jlai))er. 
Kuficno  Shallenborgcr. 

1.  T.  MiTcliant. 
W.  T.Sliawha 
S.  L.  Wiser. 

l\Irs.  S.  (^I'liicksliaiilc. 
llavry  15.  Slrony. 
Marcus  N.  l';iliuer. 
W.  N.  llensley. 
Samuel  W.  Scliooloy. 
T.  A.  C.  Beard. 
B.  eleven. 
Ilenrv  IIiTwei;. 
RK.  Wilson. 
Will.  W.  Watson. 
W.  K.  Crook. 
E.  (i.  Cook. 
W.  II.Cool<soy. 
V.  C.  Siiiekley. 
J.  r.  Jenal. 
T.  1).  Trovis. 


Locality. 


Keai  ney 

Leo  Park , 

Lin  wood  (1885) 

Loni?  Pine 

Loup  (Jity 

Madison 

Minden  

Do 

Neligh 

Nemaha  City 

Korth  Platte 

O'Neill  City 

Osceola 

Plainview 

Ponca 

Do 

Red  Cloud 

Saint  Paul. 

Schuyler 

Scotia , 

Seward 

Sidney 

Walioo , 

Wayno , 

We.st  Point 

York 


Obseivcr. 


E.  P..  Watson. 
J.L.  II.  Kniglit. 
W.  J.  Kin^jsbnry. 
C.  It.  Glover 
('yins  M.  Walworth. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Lonj;. 

W.  T.  McGinni.s. 

J.L.McPheoly. 

W.  C.  Estcs.    ' 

R..J.Skeen. 

Adam  Fnrfjuaon. 

James  Miller. 

A.  C.  Shalh^uberKOi'. 

Ben  Stetson. 

I.  Conner. 

J.  W.  Radford. 

A.  S.  Marsh. 

(".  E.  Forbes. 

J.  F.  Woods. 

L.  J.  Traynor. 

John  S.  Kittle. 

William  J.  Breeraan. 

L.  W.  (rilehrist. 

M.  Dearborn. 

It.  F.  ICeoko. 

F.  L.  WlK-don. 


*  Reported  present  by  another  observer. 

In  NEVADA,  in  tlae  antnmn  of  ISSCy,  tho  Sparrow  was  not  known  to  bo  present  at 
any  point.     It  was  n^ported  not  present  at  tho  following  places: 


Locality. 

Ob.qervcr. 

Locality. 

Observer. 

Belmont 

J.  A.  Pall. 
G.C.  Wbite. 
Daniel  11.  Collin.s, 
John  Lothrop. 
C.  11.  Spronlc. 

Eureka 

Genoa 

William  J.  Smith. 
W.  L.  Cox. 

F.  A.  Ann'ell. 

Dayton 

Elko 

Paradise  Valley 

J.  B.  Case. 

In  NEW  HAMPSniRE  tho  Sparrow  was  reported  present  in  tlie  antnmn  of  1880  at 
tlic  following  places : 


Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Lorality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Franklin  Falls  .. 
Hanover 

1879 1 

George  Stolwortby. 
Artliur  Fairbanks. 
I.  W.  Quimby. 

Lisbon  (1881)  ... 
Mil  ford 

18811 
f876t 
18771 

Dr.  C.  H.Boynlon. 

Lancaster 

Portsmouth  ('84) 

Sarah  II.  Foster. 

t  About. 
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lu  NEW  JERSEY  tbc  Sparrow  was  repoited  present  iu  the  antuum  of  18S6  at  the 
following  places : 


I'°^='l'fy-         arpSd. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

1 
Blawenbnrgh i        1883 

David  C.  Voorbees. 
Cbarles  E.  Bellows. 
Marcus  S.  Ciatio. 
George  M.  Swaiiu. 
11.  B.  Bailey. 
J.  L.  Coiinst. 
I).  D.  Deiiise. 
Weldoii  F.  Fosdick. 
Henry  Stewart. 
Samuel  N.  Khoad.s. 
Edward  Burrougb. 

Henry  I.  Bndd. 
11.  F.  Barrel). 

Hiidgeton 

Calihvell 

18G8 
1870 1 
]8{iSt 
1877t 

'""1878" 
1871 
1870t 
1870;?1 
1876 1 

Now  Providence 

186tJt 

Cliatliaiu 

E.  Orange  (1884)  . 

Fleniingtoii 

Freehold 

Ilackoiisack 

Do 

Do 

Passaic  I'ridge  . 
Peunington.". .. 

Ridgewood 

Tuckerton 

Trenton 

"Woodstown 

18811 
1872 
187,'it 
1870t 
1874 

Sereno  E.  Todd. 

F.M.Carryl. 

H.  W.  West  wood. 

Henry  H.ales. 

S.  Jilison. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Apgar. 

James  D.  Laiiseu. 

IladdonfScld 

MercLautvillo  ... 

tAbont. 

In  NEW  MEXICO,  in  tlie  autumn  of  188(5,  tlio  Sparrow  was  not  known  to  bo 
present  at  any  point.     It  was  reported  not  present  at  the  followiiiij;  places: 


Locality. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

Observer. 

A.  Cox. 

G.  Douglas  Robertson. 
J.  F.  Carrington. 
Ed.  D.  Woodbury. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Sluifel'dt. 
T.  Labodie. 

R.  K.  Vandiver. 

Chloride  (1885)  

Santa  ¥6 

A.  Selignian. 

0.  L.  Scott. 

1.  E.  Leonard. 

Eliz.abethto  wn 

Silver  City 

Socoi'ro 

Springer 

A.J.Howell. 

Las  Vegas 

In  NEW  YORK  the  Sparrow  was  reported  present  iu  the  autumn  of  18SG  at  the  fol- 
lowing places: 


Locality. 


Albion 

Alfred  Centre 

Amityvillo 

Angelica 

Atlanticville 

Baldwinsville 


Bath 

Bingliamton 

Boonville 

Do 

Brooklyn 

Do' 

Buffalo 

Cairo 

Canaseraga 

Charlton  

(;iyde 

Consiableville..  . 

ConstaTitia 

Dobbs  Ferry 

Dunkirk 

East  (icnoa  (1884) 
Flushing  (18S4).. 
Fort  Schuyler  .. . 

Fredonia 

Geneva 

Ghent 

Heath 

Highland     Falls 
(1884). 

Hinsdale 

Hudson 

Ithaca 

Do 

Le  Roy 

Little  Valley 


First 
appeared 


Observer. 


1883 
1880 


1871t 
18711 


18741 


1850 

18711 

18781 

1877 


18811 
ISGGt 


18751 
18741 


18701 

"iR78t' 
18801 
18711 

18821 
18801 


L.  n.  Beach. 
F.  S.  Place. 
Andrew  Cliichester. 
E.  D.  Baruuni. 
Eugene  A.  Jackson. 
Rev.  W.   M.    Beau- 
champ. 
Reuben  E.  Robie. 
H.  J.  Gaylord. 
A.M.  Church. 
Edward  Snow. 
W.  J.  Kpuyon. 
Hon.  Nicolas  Pike. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Bergtold. 
O.  T.  Schermerhorn. 

E.  S.  Gilbert. 

F.  D.  Cnrtis. 
William  .McLachlan. 
S.  T.  Miller. 
Wallace  D.  Rbines. 
Dr.  C.  B.  McQuesteu. 
D.  A.  A.  Nichols. 

T.  J.  Henrv. 
D.C.  Beard. 
Alexander  Ferreira. 
C.  E.  Bartram. 
C.  S.  Plumb. 
George  T.  Powell. 
Howard  Burhans 
Dr.  E.  A.  Mearns. 

C.  R.  Bowf  n. 
Charles  W.  Snyder. 
A.  G.  Genuug. 
Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts. 
Prof.  F.M.Comstock. 
H.  S.  Huntley. 


Locality. 


Lockport 

Lyons  

Mexico  (1881)... 
New  York  (1884) 

Do 

Northport  (1884) 
Old  Westbury  .. 
Oswego  (1884)  .. 

Painted  Po.st 

Penn  Tan  

Phcpni.x 

Pt.  Washington 

Do 

Po'kecpsie(1884) 
Rochester  (1884) 

Rochester 

Rochester  (sub- 
urbs). 

Rochester 

Schuyler's  Lake 
Shelter  Island  .. 
Sing  Sing  (1887) 
Southampton  ... 

Sparkill 

Staten  Island  .. 

Syracuse 

Tully 

ITtica 

Vernon  Centre.. 

Warsaw 

Watertown 

West  Brighton  . 
West  Farms.... 

Westport 

Winfield 

Yonkers  (1884)  . 


First 
ajipeared. 


18701 
18G4t 


18701 
18701 


1884 


18641 
18091 
1872 
18751 

18651 

1880 
18771 
18061 
18751 


18031 

1878 

18611 

1878 

1877 


18641 
1876 
18761 


Observer. 


Lewis  H.  Hill. 
J.  S.  Roys 
Georg(<  A .  Davis. 
W.  A.  Conklin. 
•lames  B.  Williams. 
\\'illiam  Crizier. 
John  D.  Hicks. 

D.  D.  Stone. 
A.  11.  Wood. 
G. C. Snow. 
Btujamiu  F.  Hess. 
Henry  M.Burt  is. 
Percy  Hicks. 

Dr.  A.  Hasbrouck. 
H.Roy  Gilbert. 
Henry  Harrison, 
n.  M.  Jennings. 

P.  C.  Reynolds. 
Le  G.  Southworth. 
W.  W.  Worthington. 
Dr.  George  J.  Fisher. 
G.H.White. 
J.  G.  Bell. 
Thomas  Munroo. 

E.  M.  Hasbrouck. 
J.A.Dakin. 
Thomas  Birt. 
Giabam  Brouson. 
James  ().  ilcClure. 
Herbert  M.  Hill. 
C.  M.  Raymond. 
James  Angus. 
George  (".  Osborne. 
O.  P.  Hitchings. 

F.  T.  Holder. 


t  About. 
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It  was  reported  not  present  at  the  following  places  in  New  York: 


Locality. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

Observer. 

•A.  L.  Reed. 
J.  C.  Donaldson. 

D.  B.  Waite. 

Gilbertsvillo 

Ill  NORTH  CAROLINxV.  the  Sparrow  was  reported  present  in  the  autnnm  of  188G 
at  the  following  i)laces  : 


Locality. 

First 
apiieared. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

1883 1 
1884 
188G 
1883t 

"  i88o 
1884 
1884t 
1883 
1883 
1870 
1883t 
18831 
1875t 
1883t 
1884t 
18831 
1884^ 
188.') 
18801 
18S4f 
1870  f 

J.  M.  Bivini?. 

J.  D.  Cameron. 

B.C.  Lank  lord. 

G.  C.  Graves. 

E.J.  Bennett. 

D.  K.  Collin.s. 

AV.  J.Y.  Thur.^ton. 

C.  P.  Joliusou. 

C.  E.  Tatera. 

M.  M.  Shofiner. 

Mary  K.  Dusenberg. 

Mr.s.  S.A.Moore. 

N.  A.  Martin. 

J.H.Allen. 

L.  L.  Brinkley. 

T.  L.  Whitaker. 

G.  W.  Lawrence. 

J.  B.  Suiitli. 

Jolin  0.  Harrison. 

H.  S.  Furman. 

William  T.  Cross. 

Jolin  11.  Hill. 

Hobert  J.  Tliompsou. 

Postmaster. 

J.  L.  Egcrton. 

Postmaster. 

1).  A.Jordan. 

J.  D.  Thomas. 

Mnry  A.  Watson. 

•T.  H.  Lindsay. 

W.  A.  Manner. 

W.  J.  Barrett.- 

J.  II.  Widby. 

John  C.  Hunt. 

1877t 
lt-81t 
1883t 
1880 
18oG 
1877 
18701 

E.  W.  Faucette. 

Asbeville 

Moeksvillo 

Morjianton 

Mount  Airy 

Monnt  Gilead.. . 
Muilreesboro.. . 

New  Berno 

Do  

Jane  E.  Austin. 
J.  A.  Claywell. 

Carthage 

Casliiors 

Charloston 

B.Y.Graves. 
L.  A.  Christian. 
W.  B.  Spencer. 
M.  Manly. 

JohnD.  Wbitford. 

Columbia 

Company's  Shop.s 

New  Market 

Oxford   

1882 
1884f 

H.  U.  Beoson. 

I.  A.  Taylor. 

Dr.  C  liart  Merri.ara. 

Pi"eon  (1887)  . 

Dallas 

Pittsborougli  . . . 

Pittsborougb  .. . 

IMy  mouth 

Polkton 

1831 1 

18811 
18851 
1884 
18811 
188ut 
18811 
18831 

""'isssi" 

18831 

18S2t 

1881t 

1880 

18831 

IPSIt 

188(i 

18811 

IKKlt 

18-i4t 

1883 

18761 

E.  T.  Adney  and  Ivy 
Hill. 

Laura  E.  Home. 

J.  B.  Hilton. 

Entteld 

R.  B.  Gaddy. 

S.A.Ashe. 

Fayettevillo 

Do     

Do 

Clement  S.  Brinilev. 

Franklin  

Do 

Rockinsham 

Rocky  Mount. .. 
Rutherfbrdton.. 

Salisbury 

Snow  Hill 

States  villo 

Do 

T.  C.  Williams. 

Frankliiitou 

GalBsvillo 

Goid.sboronuli 

(ir.ibani  (18-8)  ... 

P.  W.  Stau.sill. 
S.  L.  Hart. 
Albert  L.  Grayson. 

1I<  lulerson 

Jl<'ndor.sonvillo  .. 

1877 

]883f 

lS83t 

1882 

18S5 

18801 

1881  f 

188-()- 

lS79t 

1884 

1878 

James  T.  Sugg. 
W.  S.  Lewis. 

Trenton 

Wasliington 

Waynesviilo 

Wcntworth 

WilkesboroiiKh. 

AVilliamston 

AVilmington 

Wilson 

Jeffer.son    

Kcnan.svillo 

KeinersviUo 

Kind's  Mountain 
Kinstou 

IMaeon  Bonner. 
John  M.  Davis. 
NunKaF.  Hancock. 
A.  Rousseau. 
.John  R.  Laui(>r. 

Lexiuf^ton 

William  M.  Gay. 

t  About. 


It  was  reported  not  present  at  the  following  places  in  North  Carolina: 


Locality. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

Observer. 

Aaron 

C.  C.  Banner. 
W.  H.  Sawyer. 
David  Pierce. 
I).  B.  DauKherty. 
A.  11.  Paddi.son'. 
Jule  A.  Abernathy. 
W.  R.  M;illett. 
A.K.  Oiomastic. 
R.  L.  Young. 
Jesse  Hargravo. 

Mann's  Harbor 

Marshall 

Murphy 

J  ulia  A.  Mann. 
F.  C.  Ebbs. 

Beaufort 

J.  W.  King.  . 
William  T.  Gridin. 

Burgaw 

New  Market 

II.  H.  Beeson. 

Chapel  Hill  

Vineyard 

AVelch 

S.  Olho  Wilson. 

T.  J.  Welch. 

Fairfield 

Laurel  Hill 

Yadkinsyillo 

N.  E.  Thomarron. 
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lu  OHIO  the  Sparrow  was  reported  x>reseut  iu  tlic  autumu  of  18.^6  at  the  follow- 
ing places: 


Locality. 

First  ap- 
peared. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

First  ap- 
peared. 

Observer. 

Akron 

Do 

1875 

1875 

1880t 
18811 

"" '18741 ' 
188G 
1860 

I'rof.  E.  W.  Claypole. 
Ferdinand  Scbiima- 

ch.r. 
W.  W.St  ration. 
A.  McLean. 
Charles  Dury. 

A.  S.  Jouos. 
TJ.  G.  Gordon. 
Stephen  Crauu;r. 
D.  W.  Cooper. 
AV.  K.  Morrisou. 
Dan  C.  Stearns. 
George  A.  Wyckofi. 
George  W.  Hollis. 
John  Cook. 

J.  D.  Clark. 

Shannon  Clements. 

P.  W.  Parmelee. 

D.  S.  Spriggs. 

AV.  H.  H.  Mcllyas. 

S.  M.  McLean. 

J.  F.  Niesz. 

C.  S.  Johnson. 

F.  A.Deighau. 

J.  J.  Stranahan. 

Charles  Archer. 

Fannie  llagen. 

William  E.  tJilmore. 

Wm.  Hubbell  Fisher. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Langdon. 

Adolph  Lene. 

F.  G.  Skinner. 

Dr.  Howard  Joues. 

B,  H.  Mallorv. 
L.  il.Daviea'. 

W.  F.  Doertenbach. 
S.  R.  lug.M.Kdl. 
Dr.  E.  Sterling. 
T.  P.  Spencer. 
James  Carlin. 
John  Brady. 
H.  O.  Cariteuter. 
L.  A  Steele. 
H.  A.Koch. 
AA^.  T.  Soutbgate. 
Chas.  L.  Gilbreatb. 
Dr.  J.  M.  AVhcaton. 
H.D.  Beach. 
John  L.  H.  Frank. 
Geo.  AV.  Campbell. 
AVilliam  Oettiiiger. 
N.  B.  Hurst.       ' 
Charles  Mahon. 
Harry  H.  Suils. 
Henry  AV.  Elliott. 

A.  Hall. 

S.  D.  Crites. 
Edward  D.  Pelton. 
Samuel  Binns. 
S.  F.  Neal. 
A.J.Smith. 
Elizabeth  Both. 
Mrs.  M.  Devannov. 
M.  AV.  Mile.s. 
J.  N.  Lowry. 
George  Harbron. 
D.C.Jones. 
Edward  L.  Warson. 

B.  F.  Ellsberry. 
A.  C.  White. 
S.AV.Kemp. 
N.  E.  Piper. 
Benj.  P.  Asbury. 
Martin  A.  J.ameson. 
Henry  Fisher. 

C.  N.  Schmick. 

1831 

18811 

1S8G 

18781 

18S3 

18831 

18821 

18841 

187ct 

18821 

18821 

1880 

18811 

18811 

18741 

18821 

"'18821 
1884 

""i8'7'6'r 
1S701 
1882 
1880 
18841 

1881 
18821 

18781 
1881 
1875 

18781 

18791 

18791 

18801 

18801 

1882i 

18771 

1S781 

1884 

18761 

18701 

18801 

18741 

1875 

18771 

18741 

18741 

18761 

"'"18781 

R.  AV.  Meily. 
A.  H.  AVilson. 

Logan  

T.  W.  Blackiston 

Mc  Arthur 

McConnelsville  . 

Macksbingh 

Madeira 

Malta 

George  Lautz. 

Augusta 

Avoudale 

Baiubridgo 

C.H.  Morris. 
0.  S.  Gilchriest. 
Jos.  A.  Muchmoie. 
George  H.  Street. 

Batavia. 

Bellairo 

Do 

Dudley  S.  Nye. 
James  Y.  P.atterson. 
Thomas  B.Gaddis. 

Martin's  Ferry 

Martinsville 

MarysTillo 

Mechauicstown 

18801 

18711 

18781 

1881 

18801 

1878 

18811 

18811 

1830 

1881 

1883 

1875 

18781 

1870 

1883 

18711 

18711 

E.AV.  Porter. 

Bevis 

E.  S.  Martin. 
J.  M.  Keck. 

Bridgeport 

IJrookfield 

Middletowa 

^lilnersville 

Morristown 

Do 

Mount  Airy 

Mount  Healthy 

Mount  Vernou.. 

Napoleon 

New  Athens  .. 

New  Lisbon 

Now  Philadel- 
phia. 

Newton  Falls  . .. 

New    Winches- 
ter. 

Nilea 

Lewis  Lambright. 
J.  T.  Johnson. 
John  H.  Carey. 

AV.  A.  Fenton. 

f'aldwell     . 

Henry  Telgheder. 

Cambridge 

Canal  Dover 

Empson  Reeves. 
B.  L.  S wetland. 
J.  L.  Haltes. 

Carthage 

Castalla 

Chagiin  Falls... 

Chester  Hiil 

Cheviot 

Chillicotho 

Cincinnati 

T.  M.  Sew(ill. 
J.  F.  Benner. 
£.  Fribley. 

E.W.Turner. 
Josiah  IKeiter. 

Cincinnati  (1888) 

18C!» 

H.  H.  Mason. 

Noble 

A.  D.  Lowden. 

HamiltonCounty 

Circleville 

Clarington 

Cleveland 

Do 

'""1878" 
18781 
1877 
18731 
18721 
1S69 
1S7U 
18701 
188»t 
18791 
18761 

North  Bend 

North  Linndale. 
North  Iloyalton 

Nor  walk 

Do 

R.  H.   Warder    and 

James  B.  Matson. 
Robert  Linn. 
Thomas  C.  Coatz. 
S.  Gray. 

Do 

George  Lamkin. 

Do 

Nottingham 

Oak  Hill 

Olmsted 

Oxford 

Parma 

Petersburgh 

Plainvillo 

Poraeroy 

j  Portsmouth 

J.  J.  Lnikart. 

Do     

J.  C.  Alexander. 

Clevea     .  .. 

A.  Osboin. 

Coalton    

Coe  llidgo 

Coll.imer 

College  Hill 

Do   

L.  N.  Bonliam. 
Oliver  Emerson. 
J.  L.  Ernst. 
A.L.  Bodiue. 
C.  Ihle. 

Collinwood 

Columbus  (1881) 

18811 

18721 

1874 

18671 

18761 

18741 

18711 

18811 

18781 

S.  R.  Ross. 
Thomas  Shroycr. 

Prout 

S.  C.  Prout. 

Dayton  (1884).... 

Delaware 

Dent     

Reading 

Ridgeway  

Ripley - . 

SaintClairsvillo 

Salem 

Do 

H.  H.  A^arjohar. 
John  Davis. 
M.  M.  Murphy. 

T.  W.  Emerson. 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Solberg. 

East  Liverpool  .  - 
East   KocUport 

(1881). 
East  Rockport. . . 

James  VV.  Suliot. 

John  T.  Mack. 

f  Sciotoville 

Sharon  Centre.. 

Sidney  (1887)  ... 

18811 

1884 

1883 

'"1883' 

18621 

18801 

18751 

18811 

18801 

18741 

18811 

18821 

1869 

18801 

1884' 

J.  H.  Holman. 
F.  G.  Cottinghara. 

Elida 

1876 

Edward  Russell. 

Euclid 

W.  AV.  Richards. 

Fayette 

Gallipolis 

Garrettsvilie 

Georgetown 

18801 

18721 

1881 

18811 

18791 

Sparta 

Springflold 

Stenbenville 

Strongsvillo 

Sugar  Grove  — 

Urbana 

Wadsworth(1887) 

Wakeman 

Wapakoneta  .. 

J.  C.  Swetland. 
James  Johnson. 
George  Moore. 
J.  Gallup. 
Dr.  S.  Renshaw. 

S.  L.  P.  Stone. 

Greenville 

Hamilton 

1884 

18681 

18741 

18831 

18771 

18791 

1885 

1885 

18781 

18841 

1884 

18791 

Dr.  J.  F.  Detweiler. 
W.  B.  Hall. 
D.  J.  Davis. 

William  Hapgood. 

Warsaw 

Wauseon 

Levi  Gamble. 

Jeft'erson 

Kempton 

Thomas  Mikesell. 
H.  H.  Overman. 

AVellston 

West  Berlin  .... 

Weston 

West  Union 

18821 
1883 

1884 
18831 

Minor  R.  Potter. 

Kingston 

Charles  H.  Shaw  and 
J.  P.  Roloson. 

Lee 

J.  0.  Avery. 

Leetonia 

T.  AV".  EUison, 

lAboiit. 
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Lo  'ality. 

First  ap- 
poarcil. 

Observer. 

Dr.  Frank  Young. 
Ethie  C.  Kingsbury. 
William  Clovcngpr. 
J.  M.  Ilayncs. 
Nathan  M.  Liuton. 
D.  S.  Gilmorc. 
J.  O.sburn. 

Locality. 

First  .ap- 
peared. 

Observer. 

Wcyiiioiilli 

Willow 

1880 1 

1881 

1876 

Wintersville.... 

187a 

Ilcv.  F.  I.  Swanoy. 
U.K.  Crow  1. 

Wiliiiiiigtou 

Do 

Do          

Woodsficlil 

Do 

Wyoming 

Young  liickory. 
Youugsvillo 

18781 
18791 
18741 
188 1 
1884 1 

Goorgo  I'.  Dorr. 
Jas.  It.  Moiris. 
C  V.  Stt'.plifiison. 

Wilson's  Mills.. 
Wiuclicstcr 

1S8:{ 
1880 

Jas.  M.  llulcliuson. 
U.  A.  bilcott. 

t  About. 
It  was  roportctl  uot  present  at  the  following  places  iu  Ohio  ; 


Locality. 

Observer. 

Locolity. 

Observer. 

Dan.  J.  Sherman. 

Windsor  Mills 

lu  OREGON,  iu  the  autnnm  of  1886,  the  Sparrow  was  not  kuowu  to  be  prescut  at 
auy  jioiut.     It  was  reported  not  present  at  the  following  places : 


Locality. 


Amity 

Arlington 

Astoria 

Aiimsville 

Baker  City 

Boaverton  (1885).. 

Canyon  City 

Ctdiir  Mill 

Corvalli.s 

Dallas 

Empire  City 

Eugene  City 

Ilepimoi' 

Uillsboio 


Observer. 


Thomas  J.  Jellison. 
F.  T.  Ilurlburt. 
John  C.  Bell. 
F.  S.  Mattesou. 
C.  L.  Palm.r. 
A.  \V.  Aiithouj'. 

E.  Hall. 

William  15.  Malleis. 
N.  K.  Barber. 
James  D.  Smith. 

J.  B  Gilbert. 

F.  W.  Osburn. 
C.G.Sloan. 
Mary  A.  Brown. 


Locality. 


Observer. 


Jacksonville |  Max  Jliillor. 

La  Grande J.  II.  Shambaugli. 


Lake  View 

Linkville 

McMinnvillo.. 
Oregon  City  .. 

Pendleton 

Portland 

I'rincville 

Itoseburgh 

Salem 

Saint  Helen. .. 
Tillamook 


T.  W.  Calvin. 
■\Villiam  A.  Wrigh 
J.  F.  VVisecarver. 
J.  M.  Bacon. 
Frank  B.  Clopton. 
C.  W.  Roby. 
Jas.  F.  Moore. 
B.  Douden. 
W.  II.  Odd  I. 
F.  A.  Moore. 
M.  B.  Feamside. 


In  PENNSYLVANIA  the  Sparrow  was  reported  present  iu  the  autumn  of  1H8G  at 
the  following  iilaccs: 


Localitv. 


Albion 

Allegheny 

Altoona 

Apollo 

Atgltm. 

Barnhart's  Mills 
Beatty 


Beaver  Falls 
Belle  Veinon 
Blaiisvillo  ... 
Bloomshurgb 

Bradford 

Do 

Bristol 


Brockwayvill 
Brookville  . .. 
Brownsville.. 
Bryn  IMaur... 

Butler 

Carmiehael's 

Do 

Cbambersburgh 


18781 
1880 
18721 


J.  A.  Robison. 
John  Swan. 
T.  B.  Patton. 
L.'ibauali  Townaeu. 
AVilliam  D.  Doan. 
P.  A.  Rattigan. 
Sarah  A.  and  George 

II.  Adams. 
S.  S.  McFerran. 
James  Hagorty. 
Isabella  Campbell. 
George  A,  Clark. 
Jas.  A.  Teulon. 
(;.  B.  Whitehead. 
Dr.  J.  De  Beuuevilli' 

Abbott. 
B.  T.  Chapin. 
Laselle  R.  Erdiee. 
J.  Holmes  Patton. 
A.R.  Montgomery. 
W.  P.  Roossing. 
Chailes  W.  Barkman. 
G.  W.  Daugherty. 
Davison  Greenawalt, 


Locality. 


Clarion 

Cleartield . . . 
Collegeville. 


rir.st 
appeared. 


Columbia 

Conneautville... 

Coudersport 

Danville 

Delniont 

Du  Bois 

Duncannon  

East  Bethlehem 
Ebensburgh  .. . 

Elk  Lick 

Emlcutown 

Emporium 

Enon  Valley... 

Erie 

Do 

Fayette  City... 

Foxburgb 

Frank  liu 

O'^P-.... 

Germautown . . . 


18771 
187Ct 


18741 
18791 
18801 
18801 
1884 
18781 


Observer. 


1880 

1H7U 

188131 

188Ut 

1874 

187.';t 

18711 

18741 

18801 

1882 


Miller  Beatty. 
A.  B.  Weaver. 
C.  Augustus  Ritteu- 

house. 
(*.  F.  Young. 
William  A.  Ilanimon, 
M.  S.  Thompson. 
Thomas  Chalfaut. 
J.  D.  Pailv. 
J.  P.  Taylor. 
Jos.  M.'Shatto. 
Emma  C.  Adams. 
Jas.  G.  Ilasson. 
Silas  A.  Wagner. 
U.  A.  Hamilton. 
J.  ISr.Judd. 
John  O.  Ca.skey. 
T.  D  wight  IngorsoU. 
II.  C.  Shannon. 
J.  M.  Barker. 
John  G.  Hager. 
D.  D.  Grant. 
John  (!.  Linville. 
Thomas  Mecbau. 


t  About. 
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Locality. 


Gerniaiitown 

Do 

Gctt.ysl)iiis;h 

Glou  Itock 

(irceiu'iistlo 

GrcciisboioiiRli.. . 

Grcciislmrjih 

llaiioviT 

ll;nvs  Vjillcv--- 
Uo!li.lavsl>iiijili.. 

Do: 

limit  iii^don 

Irwiu 

Jamestown 

JollIlBtOWIl 

Kittauing 

Lancaster 

La  I'oi-te 

Latiolie 

Lewishui'gh 

Lewistown 

Lifjonior    

Lock  Ilavon 

Mc(Jouncllsburj;l 

McDonald 

McKcfsport 

MauHlieUl 

Mau.^lieUl  Valley. 

Maiysvillo 

Mcadvillo 

Mcyorsdale 

AIiiWlebur;ili 

Mi.lillotowi) 

!Millliiitowii 

Milfonl 

MonoiiiraliolaCy 
Mount  I'Uasant. . 

Muucy 

New  Bedford 

New  IJctblehcni. . 
New  Brigbton... . 
New  ("astlo 

Do 

New  Lexiimton. . 
Newport  (i881).. 

Newville 

New  Wilniiiigtou 
Nortli  East 

Do 


First 
api>eared. 


i87;!t 


Observer. 


1880t 

187r!t 

IHSIt 

187+t 

18-2t 

1884t 

IKTtJf 

1881  t 

1878f 

187-JI 

1878^ 

I878f 

187«t 

!870t 

]8.S2t 

!88U 

187(i 


18761 


1876t 
1880 

"XHnV 
18S2t 
1874f 

' 18741' 
18f)8f 
187(51 
18781 
18741 
18801 
18791 
1874) 
18811 
18771 
18801 
iS81 
1873 
187.51 
18721 
18741 
1882 
18801 
18781 


Witnier  Stoue. 
"Win.  Kotcli  AVister. 
11.  L.  IJcnuer. 
L.  AV.  SlialVr. 
II.  IM'ratlK  r. 
A.  V.  Bougliuer. 
W.  C.  Loor. 
William  Ueltzcl. 
Samuel  B.  Urccno. 
•lames  M.  J-iugalelt. 
M.  A.  Young. 
Margaret  A. Tvbur.st, 
.S.  D.LauflVr. 
M.  E.  Gar(lu(!r. 
Hernian  liauined. 
K.  A.Brodiuad, 
Dr,  S.  S.  Katbvon. 
Walter  Si)cncer. 
Jolm  A.  Sbowaltcr. 
Dr.  George  G.Grofl". 
R.W.Palton. 
C.  F.  Marker. 
William  W.  Itaukiu. 
J.  S.  Sbade. 
P.  lloey. 
J.  B.  Sbale. 
N.  A.  Elliot. 
Dr.  li.  L.  Walker. 
W.  S.  Gault. 
E.W.McArtbur. 
M.  A.  Rutter. 
1.  G.  Barber. 
Eva  lioss  Wiosding 
Cbarlos  B.  Crawford 

C.  AV.Dimmick. 
James  H.  Moore. 
Jolm  D.  McCaleb. 

J.  II.  Fulmcr. 

Martin  Jack  sou. 

James  E.  Williams. 

W.G.  Bradeu. 

William  T.Jlutz. 

William  Gordon. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Moore. 

E.  L.Kniglit. 

Jobu  M.  Woodbnrn. 
I  Hugh  Wilsou. 

Isaac  Ilortau. 

Harry  E.  McNicLol 


Locality. 


First 
appeared. 


Nortbumberlaud 
Osceola  Mills  — 
I'ai'ker's  Landing 
I'liiladelpliia  . .. 

Do 

Pliillipsburgli  . . . 

I'ittsbiirgb 

I'lcasantvillu 

I'ott.stown 

Pun.xsntawiiey.. 

Radnor 

Renfrew 

Roy  nobis  villo  . .  - 

Ridgway 

Rock  wood 

Rouse  villc 

Saegerstowu  .... 

Saltsbnrgb 

Scottdalo 

Si'lin's  Grove  . . 

Sliaron 

Sbippensburgb.. 

Smethport 

Somerset 

Do 

South  Betbleliem 

Steelton 

Stroudsburgb  . . . 

Taylorstown 

Tidioute 

Tiouesta 

Titusvillo 

Towauda 

Troy 

Tyrone  

Uuiontowu 

Ursina , 

Wampum 

Warren 

Washington. 

Waynesborougb 

Waynesbui'gh.. . 

West  ('hester  . . . 

West  Newton.. 

Williamspiirt  .. 

Willow  Stri^ct. . 
W'rigbtsville  .. 
York 


18721 
18771 
18701 


18811 

18711 

1881 

18701 

188.H 

18T8t 

i8^3i 

lf81 

18811 

1883 

18701 

1878 

18781 

1880 

187G1 

181)81 
1881 
1870 
1870 


Observer. 


18701 
18821 
1883 
18801 
18711 
18701 
187.'-.1 
18731 


18811 

1882) 

18701 

1874 

18781 

18711 

18811' 
18761 


18071 


J.  C.  Forsyth. 
Jacob  Rilnman. 
I'.  Bracken. 
J.  I'crcy  Moore. 
F.  It.  Welsh. 
John  Gowlaud. 
J.  B.  Larkin. 
Geo.  L.  Ilaworth. 
John  11.  Steele. 
n.(;.  Bair. 
W.  \V.  Montgomery. 
F.  II.  Brown. 
W.  U.  Schultze. 
J,  II.  Uagerty. 
ilanison  Snydoi'. 
Geoigo  A.  Lyford. 
C.  E,  Hunter. 
Francis  Laird. 
J.  P.  Owens. 
George  R.  Hendricks. 
C.  W.  Ray. 
J.  A.C.  McCune. 
M.  A.  Spraguo. 
J.  K.  Coll'ioth. 
J.H.Fritz. 
Robert  W.  Barrell. 
W.  H.  II.  Sieg. 
Darius  Drekor. 
John  Knox. 
William  R.  Dawson. 
Samuel  H.  Haslet. 
M.  N.  Allen. 
E.  A.  Parsons. 
A.  Iv.  Linderman. 
P.  A.  Reed. 
M.  D.  Baker. 
L.J.  Ben  lord. 
Charles  C.  Cox. 
Postmaster. 
Jas.  Brady. 
E.  B.  Engie. 
Jas.  S.  Jennings. 
Dr.  B.  H.  Warren. 
A.  M.  Dick. 
\i.  F.  Logan. 
Dr.  I.  H.  Mayor. 
Jacob  H.  Freet. 
James  Kell  and  H.  L. 
Fisher. 


I  About. 


It  was  rcpoiteil  uot  present  at  the  following  i)laces  in  reuusylvauia: 


Locality. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

Observer. 

E.  A.  Strong. 
I.  Wilson  Shaw. 

t 

John  H.  Steele. 

Milledgeville 
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lu  RHODE  ISLAND  tlio  Sparrow  Avas  reported  present  iu  fLc'autuiuu  of  1886  at 
the  followiug  places: 


Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Ob&crvor. 

Localitj'. 

First 
appeared . 

Observer. 

Ceutrtil  Falls  — 
Hill's  Giovo 



William  H.  Lewis.     ! 
Fn-d.  T.  Jencks. 
Chiis.  H.  Lawtoii  and 

Joliii  J.  I'ockbaiii. 
Joliii  M.  Swan,. jr. 
"William  H.  Lewis. 
Eli   AVhiluey  Blake, 

■3d. 

Peace  Dale 

Providence 

Do 

1858 
18CGt 

R.  G.  Hazard,  2d. 
Fred.  T.  Joncks. 

Kewpoit 

Do 

1875 1 

1881 

W  V  Osterliout. 

Westerly 

Do. 

1874 

15.  F.  jSIax.son. 

West  Kiugston. 

188-M 

Jobu  G.  Clarke. 

Peace  Dale 

[185S] 

t  About. 


Iu  SOUTH  CAROLINA  the  Sparrow  was  reported  present  iu  the  autuum  of  1886 
at  the  followiug  places: 


Locality. 


I      First 
appeared. 


Observer. 


Aiken  

Anderson  C.  H  . . 

Bambei-g 

Bennettsvillo 

Oaiiideii -■ . 

Charleston  (1884) 

Cberaw 

Chester.  C.  H 

Do 

Columbia 

Darlington  C.  H. . 
Edfietield  C.H... 

Gatfney 

Greenville 

Greenville  Coun- 
ty  


1880 
18811 


18861 
lS8;i 

'issit 

187U 
187:! 
18091 

i88;!t 

1881t 
1881t 
18701 

1880 


James  E.  Crosland. 

Charles  AV.  Webb. 

D.  F.  Hooton. 

T.  L.  Groslaud. 

D.  C.  Kirklcy. 

Dr.G.E.Mauigault. 

M.W.  Duvall. 

J.  K.  Ilenry. 

J.  N.  Young  blood. 

W.  TL  Gibbes. 

B.C.  Law. 

W.  II.  Bruuson. 

N.  ('.  Snead. 

S.  S.  Crittenden. 

Josepb  Cooper. 


Locality. 


Greenville  Coun- 
ty  

James  Island. .. 

Jonesville 

Lancaster  C.  H  . 
Laurens  C.  II.. . 

Meriwether 

Mount  Pleasant 
Newberry  C.  H. 

KockHil'l 

S(  neca 

Sumter  C.  II 

Wiuusboiougb  . 


First 
appeared. 


1884 

1882 

1884 

188-tt 

188:it 

18811 

188.5 

18701 

188:it 

188;5t 


18811 


Observer. 


Dr.  M.  A.  Hunter. 
W.  I.  Ilinson. 
R.  A.  W hillock. 
Howell  J.  Gregory. 
H.  W.  Anderson. 
J.  W.  Johnson. 
J.  K.  Thondiuson. 
D.O.  Herbert. 
Bnena  V.  Wood. 
Clara  K.  Livingston. 
D.J.  Auld. 
D.  Egleston. 


t  About. 


It  was  rei)orted  uot  present  at  the  followiug  places  in  South  Carolina  : 


Locality. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

Observer. 

Aiken* •  S.  C.  Sattertbwait. 

Frogmore Walter  Iloxie. 

Georgetown 

Hampton 

Kingstree 

S.  M.  Ward. 

.John  B.  Biiinickcr. 

John  A.  Whittemore. 

Walterborough 

Waverley  Mills 

Edward  M.  Jones. 
\V.  St.  I.  Mazyck. 

Reported  present  by  another  observer. 
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111  TENNESSEE  tlio  Siiarrow  was  reported  present,  in  the  autuiuu  of  18SG,  at  tlio 
following  places: 


Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

First 
aj{\)eared. 

Observer. 

18811 

18831 
1H86 
]878t 
18791 
]88i 
1881 
18851 
1885 
187'Jt 
18'<] 
1881 
188.5 
1870 
188-1 
1882 
18821 
18811 
■    188.'f 
1883  i 
18861 
188  U 
1882 

R.  G.  Harris. 
J.  K.  P.  Wallace. 
W.  W.Sanders. 
Jolin  Q.  Strange. 
John  Clinton. 
W.A.Steele,  jr. 
Callio  Merony. 
D.  W.Cullom. 
J.  H.  Russell. 
Georgo  W.  Martin. 
^L  B.  Johnson. 
Postmaster. 
W.  Y.  Montague. 
R.  S.  Kincaid. 
J.as.  M.  Hinds. 
Jas.  Byar.s. 
W.M.Hall. 
H.C.  Routh. 
W.  T.  Broyles. 
I.  C.  Arrants. 
J.  n.  Stout. 
Eugene  Kelsey. 
W.  P.  Bruton. 

I.  -J.  Stamper. 
M.V.Borum. 
W.M.  Shell,  jr. 
N.  0.  Thomas. 
Wm.B.  Douthat. 
Thomas  E.  Haynes. 
A.  A.  Lewis. 

T.  J.  Lane. 
John  D.  Stalker. 
J.  H.  Kofl'man. 

II.  C.  Brewer. 
J.Henderson  Reid. 
R.R.  DashieU. 
Prof.  E.  H.  Raudle. 
S.V.  Bowden. 

F.  W.  Earnest. 
W.  H.  McNutt. 
J.  M.  King. 
E.G.  CartwrigUt. 
V.^  T.Nixon. 
W.  A.Stcwait. 
J.  B.  ToUiver. 
R.  A.  Fergus. 
W.  F.  Jones. 
J.  H.  Houssels. 

Livingston 

18831 

18801 
1684 
18831 

John  Hart,  jr. 
J.  T.  Simpson. 
J.N.Taylor. 
R.  Kenji'edy. 

Asliland  City 

Athens  

Lynchburgh  

McMinnvillo  .. . 
Madison  (1887) 

Madisonville... 

Manchester 

Maynardvillo  ... 

Memphis 

Morristown 

Mountain  City.. 

Murfreesboro 

NashviUe 

Do 

18821 

n85 

1881 

1871 

1877 

1883 

18821 

1878 

18781 

18781 

1877 

18SC 

18821 

18831 

18821 

18821 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1885 

18821 

1880 

18811 

18841 

18841 

18761 

18851 

1885 

18851 

E.  W.  Cozatt 

Carthago 

Celina  .     

Ceutrcvillo 

Chattanooga 

Clarlisviilo 

Cleveland 

Clifton 

S.  N.  Burger. 
A.  L.  Leinart. 
J.  M.Fowlkes. 
S.  W.  Shields. 
S.  D.  Jackson. 
Frank  White. 

Clinton 

Covington 

Do 

Do 

riss. 
A.J  McWhirter 

Do 

A.  H.  Sharp. 
Georgo  P.  Mines. 
Z.  S.  Watkins. 
Dr.  John  T.  Irion. 

Dayton 

Newport 

Ooltewah 

Paris 

PikeviUe 

Pulaski 

Decatur 

DecaturviUo 

jL  Clay  McLaurine. 
J  B  Stacy. 

Do 

Dyer.sburgh 

Eiizabethtowu... 

1885 

18821 

18831 

18811 

18831 

1882 

18841 

18821 

"  1880" 

1883 
1883 

Purdy 

Rhea  Spiings... 
Ripley 

Rogersvillo 

Savannah 

Sovierville 

Shelby  villo 

SneedVillo 

SomerviUo 

SoutbPittsburgh 
Sparta 

W.H.Braden. 
J.  A.  Abernathy. 
11  T  Hanks 

Fayettevillc 

Samuel  P.  Powel. 
D.  T.  Street. 

Gallatin    . 

Pleasant  Stafford 

Greenevillo 

Hartsvillo 

Humboldt  : 

Huntingdon  .... 
Jacksborougli  . . . 

Eugene  Blakeniore. 
G.  W.  Margraves. 
C.  L.  Dickinson. 
Jennie  R.  Livingston. 
W.  L.  DihreU. 

Tate  Spring.s  .. . 
Taylor  sv  illo 

(1887). 
Tazewell 

Do 

Tiptonvillo 

TreoHiU  (1885). 
Trenton 

Do 

Do 



18831 

1879 

1881 

'""issit' 

Jonesborough  . . . 

Kingston 

Knoxville 

La  Fayette 

Lawronceburgh.. 
Do 

188Lt 

1881 

18741 

18831 

18S5 

18851 

18841 

18841 

18811 

18861 

R.  F.  Carr. 
Thomas  P.  Graham. 
John  I).  Arnelt. 
E.  T.  Wine. 
Everett  BeU. 

Union  City 

Do...'... 

18S3 
1884 

18831 
1883h 

Lowisburgh 

Lexington 

W.C.McCampbeU. 
R.J.  McAdoo. 
R.  H.  Preston. 

Waverly 

Woodbury 

t  About. 


It  was  rei)ortetl  not  present  at  the  following  iilaces  in  Tennessee: 


Locality. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

Observer. 

Irenus  Beckwith. 
Mrs.  Leila  Howard. 
W.  T.  Davis. 
A.  McDonald. 
J.  M.  Cunningham. 

Dunlap 

Rugby 

Arthur  Churchill. 

A  M  Clark. 

- 

8404— -Bull.  1- 
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la  TEXAS  the  Sparrow  was  reported  present,  in  the  autumn  of  1886  aud  spring  of 
1887,  at  the  following  places : 


Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Galveston 

Do 

1867 

.     1677 
18721 

J.M.Brown. 
O.swald  Scbi«(ller. 
Artliur  Walker. 

Uouston 

Jefferson 

San  Saba 

1884t 

18821 
1886 

Kobert  Burns. 
E.  Stenu. 

Do    

A.B.llayworth. 

t  About. 
It  was  reported  not  present  at  the  following  places  in  Texas: 


Locality. 


Abilene 

Athens 

Austin 

Do 

Do 

Baird 

Bastrop 

Beaumont 

BcUo  Plain 

Bijj  Spring 

Bobbin 

Bonbani 

Bowie 

Brackettville 

Brazoria 

Brenbam  

Brownsville 

Bryan 

Burnet 

Caldwell 

Calvert 

Cameron 

Canton' 

Carthago 

Castroville. 

Cat  Spring 

Centre  viUii 

Clarkesvillo 

Clear  Creek 

Cleburne 

College  Station  ... 
Collins 

Do 

Colorado 

(/omancho 

Cooper 

Corpus  Christi 

CotuUa 

Daingorfleld 

Dallas 

Do 

Decatur 

Denison 

Do 

Denton 

Dublin 

Elmo 

Emory 

Enclnal 

Fairfield 

Farrsville 

Fort  Stockton 

Fort  Worth 

Frantlin 

Gabion 

Gainesville 

Do 

Georgetown 

Giddings 

Gilmer 

Gonzales 

Groesbeck 

Hamilton 

Harwood 

Hemphill 

Hemp.'jteiKl 

Henderson 

Henrietta 


Observer. 


n.  11.  Harden. 
Thomas  M.  Matthews. 
A.  V.  Lnne. 
Dr.  Q.  C.  Smith. 
Dr.  E.  P.  Stiles. 
J.  F.  Ilettig. 
C.  11.  Haynie. 
A.  J.  Ward. 
Lucas  AV.  Bellamy. 
•John  Siioddy, 
J.  111.  Stinson. 
John  W.  Duncan. 
Barbara  E.  Cook. 

C.  A.  Gilcloa. 

Mrs.  Maria  S.  Cocbriiu. 

J.M.  Byruea. 

Beu.jamiu  Kinalski. 

John  Q.  Tabor. 

M.  E.  Coff(!e. 

James  J.  McMillan. 

T.J.  JMcHugb. 

J.  M.  Barton. 

J.  B.  Hanos. 

H.M.  Knight. 

Samuel  Lytlo. 

August  Kinkier. 

Jerry  McDaniel. 

E.P.'Kutherford. 

T.  Cooke. 

S.N.Clark. 

George  W.  Curtis. 

Frederick  B.  Nayer. 

George  Hobl)s. 

P.  A.  Hazzard. 

11.  M.  Garner. 

J.N.Boyd. 

J.  H.C.White. 

H.  A.  Keck. 

L.M.Allen. 

Jolui  H.  Cochran. 

Julien  Ileverchon. 

A.  U.  Shoemaker. 

L.  L.  Maughs. 

James  Nimon. 

J.D.Bates. 

H.E.  Brown. 

AV.  M.  Lindsey. 

M.  S.  Pierson. 

M.J.Ellis. 

L.  G.  S.andifed. 

A.  J.Johnson. 

F.  W.  Young. 

Julian  Feild. 

E.  Kevnolds. 

E.A.Wil.son. 

T.  J.  Parrish. 

George  H.  Pagsdale. 

D.  T.  Chessher. 
M.A.Clark. 
W.F.Shrum. 
W.  V.  Collins. 
Drew  D.  Pender. 
A.E.  Steeir. 

M.  C.  Doyal. 
L.C.  Whittlesey. 
John  Ji.  Young. 
C.  G.  Bnrnett. 
Henry  Eddy. 


Locality. 


Hitchcock 

Hockley 

Huntsville 

Jacksonville 

Kaufman 

Kildare 

La  Grange 

Laredo 

Liberty  

Livingston 

Longview 

Manor 

Marienfeld 

Marlin 

Marshall 

Mason 

Matagorda 

Meridian 

Miueola 

Montague 

Mount  Pleasant 
Mount  Vernon.. 

Navasota 

Newton 

Orange  

I'aint  Itock 

Palo  Pinto 

Paris 

Pona  Station 

Pittsburgh 

Piano 

Pvangcr 

Kefugio 

Riclimnud 

Kio  Grande  City 

Itoma 

Ru.sk 

S.iu  Antonio 

Do 

San  Augustine. . 

Sau  Diego 

Scliulenburgh  . . 

Seguin 

Sherman 

Smitir.s  Point... 

Spring 

SteplienvUle 

Strawn 

Sweet  Water  . .. 

Taylor 

Terrell 

Trinity 

Troup  

Tyler 

Uvalde 

Victoria 

Waco 

WaUisville 

Waxahachie 

Do .. 

Weimar 

Wbarton 

Wichita  Falls... 

Willis 

Will's  Point  .... 
Winnsliorough  . 
Woodville 


Observer. 


Arthur  Walker. 
James  Norman. 
W.H.AVoodaU. 
J.B.  Brittain. 
J.A.Marshall. 
C.  C.  GaUaway. 
Arthur  Meirscheidt, 
H.  A.Burbank. 
O.  P.  Baillio. 
AValter  D.  Willis, 
lidelia  Kilgore. 
JohnE.Hiil. 
John  A.  Konz. 
T.C.Oltorf. 
J.  H.  liiggs. 
Ira  B.  Henry. 
A.A.Duffy. 
J.H.Johnson. 
John  W.  Cage. 

A.  H.  Palmer. 

B.  F.  Johnson. 

C.  G.  Parker. 
P.A.Smith. 
L.  B.  Clark. 
H.  T.  Davis. 
William  Lloyd. 
W.  S.  Conatser. 
James  T.  Craiyo. 

C.  E.  Bowers. 
J.  A.  Derrick. 
John  P.Alexander. 
J.  M.  Davis. 

L.  M.  Kogers. 

D.  A.  Ferguson. 
Luciana  G.  Davis. 
Fred  H.Hastings. 
N.C.  Trimble. 
Gustav  Jermy. 
H.P.  Howard. 
B.D.  Crocket. 
George  Bodet. 
Charles  A.  Kes.sler. 
J.  Zorn,.ir. 

L.  S.  McPher.son. 
Charles  N.  Eley. 
C.  Bender,  jr. 
E.B.Jones. 
T.  A.  Guthrie. 
A.  F.  Decker. 
J.  O.  Frink. 
B.S.  Martin. 
R.T.Walker,  jr. 
R.  H.  Powell. 
R.  B.  Long  and  F.  L.  Yoa- 
kum. 
N.  L.  Stratton. 
Thomas  R.  Cocke. 
G.  n.  Gerald. 
F.  H.  Holmes. 
Edwin  B.  Clark. 
Dr.  Thomas  W.Florer. 
F.  A.  Hill. 
Postmaster. 
George  A.  Giddings. 
Lucv  M.Bell. 
W.  F.  Weaver. 
A.McBride. 
W.  H.  Stewart. 
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lu  UTAH  the  Sparrow  was  reported  present,  in  the  autiium  of  ISdG,  at  the  follow- 
iug  places : 


Locality. 


Alpine  C'ity 

Ciill'.s  Fort 

Uedar  Valley 

Cln^^ster 

Coalville 

Coriniio 

Ui-iiper 

EcLoCily 

Fairfield    

Graniti'  City 

II.\  tie  Parli 

Jiiab 

Logan  

Meiidon   

MillCveek 

Moua 


First 
iippeareil. 


1884 
188|- 
188  tt 


1873t 

188:} 

18831 

1883 1 

1882 

18841 

1882 1 

18841 

1885 

18841 

18741 

18811 


Observer. 


T.  J.  McColloush. 
Elmer  Loveland. 
L.  U.  Kodeback. 
A.  \V.  Caudland. 
Mary  E.  Khodes. 
Edward  R.  Cliase. 
James  Jeusou. 
F.  Hirst. 
II.  Snyder. 
■Wni.  Thompson,  jr. 
E.  A.  Daiue. 
Orrawell  Williams. 
M.  A.  Sliirley. 
Fred  L.Tr.sen. 
John  Moruau. 
W.  A.Newton. 


Loealitv. 


Morgan 

North  Ogdeu  . . 

Ogden  .1 

Plain  City 

Pleasant  Grove 

Prove  City 

Do..; 

Richmond 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Sandy  

Santaquin  

Smithtield 

South  Jordan . . 

Springville 

West  Jordan  .. 
WiUard 


First 
appeared. 


1885 

I88Jt 

'  18^31 

18781 
18831 
1880 
18S51 
187G1 
18't'3t 
1884 
18851 
187«1 
1884 
18841 
18811 


Observer. 


J.  Williams. 
Siduev  Stevens. 
J.G.  Scott. 
Charles  Neal. 
Mrs.  P.  Sterrctt. 
Daniel  Graves. 
James  G.  Kennt-v. 
Cornelius  TraviUm-. 
W.  C.  Blown. 
George  Marriott. 
T.  J.  Kirkman. 
James  S.  Cautwell. 
John  Holt, 
n.  M.  Doug*!!!. 
B.L.  Cutler. 
Thos.  W.  iJrewerton. 


t  About. 
It  was  reported  not  present  at  the  following  places  in  Utah  : 


Locality. 

Observer. 

1 

Locality. 

Observer. 

Alta 

Henry  C.Wallace. 
WilLson  G.  Nowers. 
Bernard  Quinu. 
C.  U.  Clay. 
T.  J.  Brandon. 
Thomas  W.  Walker. 
Samuel  J.  Allen. 

1 
Fountain  Green 

Rees  R.  Le  welly n. 

Bingham  Canyon  

Blue 

Ceutervillc 

Peterson 

Salem 

Stockton 

Terrace 

Wales 

Edwin  Willams. 
J.  J.  Davis. 
Alma  N.  Yauuly. 
S.  H.  Cave. 

Cub  Hill 

Jonathan  Midgley. 

In  VERMONT  the  Sparrow  was  reported  present,  in  the  autumn  of  18d0,  at  the  fol- 
lowing places : 


Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

I^°-l'ty-          apSartd. 

Observer. 

Burlington  (1884) 
Charlotte  (1884).. 

18701 

George  H.  Perkins. 
F.  H.  Hoi-sford. 

Lyndonville 

Montpelie]' 

Rutland  (1884)  .. 
Saint  Johusbury 

(18-i4). 
Taft.svillo(18S4). 
West  Pawlet... 

WestPawlet 

(1884). 
Woodstock. 

18811 
18741 
18741 
18741 

L  W.  Sanborn. 
Caleb  C.  Eaton. 

East  Bethel 

18801 
18811 

C.  S.  Paine. 
C.  P.  Owen. 

Eev.  Henry  Fair- 

Hartford 

C. 0.  Tiacy. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Bray- 

mer. 
Albert  H.  Phelps. 

Hydoville 

Keeler's  Bay 

Luneiiburgh 

Do.... 

1883 
1881 
1884 
1880 

A.  I.  Johnson. 
Stephen  P.  Gordon. 
W.  E.  Balch. 
Dr.  Hiram  A.  Cut- 
ting. 

18741 

Norman  Paul. 

t  About. 
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Ill  VIRGINIA  the  Spairow  was  reported  present,  in  the  autuum  of  1880,  at  the  fol- 
lowing places : 


Localitj'. 

First 
appeared 

Observer. 

Locality. 

First 
ippearcd. 

Observer. 

Abingdon 

18751 

J.  M.  Rcse. 

King  andOueea 

18801 

W.  B.  Bird. 

Aceoniac  C.  11  ... 

iSKlt 

William  r.  Bell. 

C.H. 

Accotinlv 

lK74t 

E.  E.  Mason. 

Lawroncevillo  .  - 

1876 

W.  T.  Sledge. 

Amelia  C.  II 

18S4t 

G.  H.  Soiitliall. 

Lebanon 

18811 

J.  F.  Aiiibnrgev. 

Ainberst  C.  II  ... 

1880t 

W.  II.  Wills. 

Lexington 

1876 

John  A.  R.  Varuer. 

Appomattox  C. 

18811 

N.  11.  Kaglaud. 

Lick  Run 

1880 

J.  T.  Paxtmi. 

H. 

Loviugston 

1883 

Williaiu  Sti  ]iheiisou. 

A.  C.  Mayo. 
G.  S.  Parker. 

Lynch liui'gb   ... 
Madison  C.  U.  .. 

18761 
18781 

Chas.W.  Button. 

Barbour.svillo 

1884 

Brittell  Kiiilcr. 

Itcrrvvjllc 

i87e 

J.  N.  Shepherd. 

Manassas 

18701 

Robert  C.  M'eir. 

r>lurksbui-};h 

188  It 

A.  T.  Keister. 

Manchester 

1874 

H.  A.  Jordan. 

lU.mdC.  U   

1883f 

K.  C.  Green. 

[  Marion 

18771 

R.  J.  Haller. 

Howling  Grecu  . . 

]8T8t 

L.  J.  Baker. 

Martinsville 

1880i 

C.  L.  Putzel. 

Hiidgewatei- 

18791 

M.  Sirickler. 

Montrose 

18841 

John  Goodridgc. 

IJiiiadwav 

1878t 

Mary  E.  Pugh. 

Xew  Castle 

18801 

John  C.  Carper. 

HucliinsliamO.  11. 

187U 

Ale.x.T.  Moseley. 

New  Kent  C.H. 

18851 

J.  R.  Tavlui-. 

Kuikeville 

18791 

H.  n.  W.  Critteudou. 

New  Market  — 

18741 

George  M.  Neeso. 

Chailottosville  . 

lf-81t 

M.  H.  L.  Long. 

Newport  News  . 

1883 

W.  B.  Crowell. 

CbasoCity 

1881 
18791 

I.  C.  Bacon. 
William  B.  Hurt. 

Norfolk 

18711 
18801 

M.  Glennaii. 

Stephen  Uoi>kins. 
R.  C.  Macon. 

Cbristiansbnrgb . 

18761 

R.  M.  Gardner. 

!  Orange  C.  H 

18841 

Clifton  Forgo.. . . 

S.  M.  Butler. 

Petorsbiirgh   ... 

18741 

I.  R.  Patterson. 

Clover  Depot 

188G 

Postmaster. 

Pocahonta.s 

J.  L.  Deatcm. 

Covington 

18811 

John  B.  Pitzer. 

Portsmouth 

A.H.Lind.sav. 

Cuckoo 

1883 

W.  P.  Thornton. 

Powliatan  C.  H  - 

18811 

A.  M.  Howard. 

Culpeper 

lS73t 

Jas.  T.  Robertson. 

Pulaski  StatioH 

1883 

R.  S.  Dudley. 

Ciiniberlaud  C.  li 

18831 

John  S.  Taylor.            , 

Pungoteague  ... 

W.  T.  Mason. 

18741 
18811 

T.  R.  McDearman.      ' 
H  K.  Devier. 

Richmond 

Do    .. 

1872 
1882 

Win.  H.Culliugworlh 

Dublin  

1 8781 

W  F  Peter.s. 

Do          ... 

Col.  Randolph  Har- 
rison. 

Eastvillo 

18851 

Leonard  J.  Ifotting- 

1 8321 

bam. 
Mary  M.  Caloban. 
C.  B  Akers. 

18701 
18831 

W.  S.  Oaltev. 

18861 

18781 

n.  G.  Harri.s. 

Estill  villo 

1882 

W.  F.  Edmonds. 

Smithtield 

18811 

E.  A.  Morrison. 

Fairfax  C.  II 

1880 

Jos.  W.  Whitehead. 

Sniithvillo 

1881 

]?.  P.  Egglestou. 

Farm  well 

1880 

C.  A.  Arundell. 

Spottsylvania  C. 

187(>t 

C.  ^l.  Ashby. 

Finca.stie 

18811 

C.  B.  (Janiper. 

H. 

Floyd  C.  H 

1876 

William  Pendleton. 

StatlbrdC.  H.... 

18821 

M.  AV.  Baines. 

Fortress    M  o  n  - 

Liciit.A.W.  Vogdes. 

Stanaidsville  . . . 
Staunton 

18811 
1870  i 

J.G.Stephens. 

roe,  (1881) 

W.  A.  Burke. 

Franklin 

187.51 

A.  M.  Brownlev. 

Stuart 

1884 

C.R.Martin. 

Frederick  s- 

18781 

Frank  T.  Forbes. 

Sufiblk  

1874 

Florine  A.  Ilines. 

burgb. 

Surrv 

18781 

Peyton  A.  Cocke. 

Front  Royal 

18801 

W.  C.  Weaver. 

Sussex  C.  II 

1882 

John  S.  Bobbitt. 

Glen  Allen 

18831 

J.  Hopkins. 
A.  P.  Davies. 

Tappahannock  . 

1880 

J.  L.  Henley. 

Glouco.ster  C.  II 

18811 

Tazewell  C.H  .. 

1882 

J.T.S.  C.  Sjiotts. 

Goochland  C.  U.. 

18801 

C.  II.  Powell. 

Town  House 

18821 

Dr.  Jolin  S.  Apperson. 

Halifax  C.H 

18821 

R.  H.  EdmondsoD. 

Upperville 

18751 

Jas.  M.  Kinchelve. 

Hampton 

18811 

Mattie  K  Chisman. 

Variotv  Mills... 

1881 

11.  Martyii  Micklem, 

Iliirri.sonburgh  . 

18711 

Will.  n.  Ritenour. 

Warm  Springs.. 

188tf 

Robert  T.  Pavne. 

Hick.sford 

18771 

P.  i;.  Fnrley. 

Warren  ton 

18761 

L.  \V.  Caldwell. 

HilLsvillo 

18761 

II.  H.  Farmer. 

Waterfoid 

187tt 

William  T.  Bennett. 

Independence  . . . 

18831 

J.  W.  Bover. 

Wavnesliorongh. 

R.  G.  Wright. 

Jone.sville 

1881 

John  M.  Coiik. 

West  Point 

18701 

L.  S.  Garrett. 

Keswick  Depot. . 

18821 

II.  E.  Magruder. 

Williamsburgh  . 

18^01 

11.  D.  Cole. 

Do  ..  . 

18301 
18821 

E.G.  Mead. 
H.  U.  Hunter. 

'   Winchester 

Wytbevillo 

18701 
1875) 

William  S.  White. 

King  George  C. 

Alex.  S.  Hnller. 

H. 

Yorktown  

1878t 

F.  M.  Sheild. 

t  About. 
The  Sparrow  was  reported  not  present  at  the  following  places  in  Virginia: 


Locality. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

Observer. 

Birdsnest 

C.  R.  Moore. 
R.  C.  Beavers. 
L.  M.Garnett. 

Princess  Anne  C.  11  . . 
AVarsaw 

James  H.  Eonney. 
F.  A.  Shackleford. 

Mathews 
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In  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY,  in  tlic  antunni  of  188(i,  the  Sparrow  wa,s  not 
known  to  be  present  at  any  point.  It  was  reported  not  present  at  the  following 
places : 


Locality. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

Observer. 

Jrnnie  L.  Ca.so. 
William  West. 
J.  T.  Burns. 
Jacob  J.  Mueller. 
J.  F.  Dwoliey. 
Thouius  Camiibell. 
W.  H.  Blair. 
G.W.Carey. 
A.  D.  Glover. 
W.  D,  Ii  win. 
C.  A.McCabe. 

Port  Townsend 

George  G.  McNaniara. 

Clu'halis 

Dayton ■ 

Puyallup 

Seattle 

C.  C.  Field. 

Steilacoom 

Taconia 

Vancouver  

Waitsburgh 

Whatcom 

L.  R.  lliguev. 

L.  E.  Sampson. 
Hattie  Uenuison. 
T.  H.  Jessuj). 
P.  M.  Isonseo. 

North  Yakima 

P.iloiise 

Pomei'oj' 

In  WEST  VIRGINIA  tlie  Sparrow  was  reported  present,  in  tlie  antunin  of  1880,  at 
the  following  places: 


Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Alderson 

Barbonrsville 

]5crkeley  Springs 

1881t 

1H83 

187Cf 

1880 1 

18Slt 

188:it 

1883t 

1881 

""'is84r 
1881t 
1883 
]87Gr 
1878 
1878 
1878 
188.1 
18S3t 
188t 
1880f 
1870t 
188UI 
1883 
1880t 
I879t 
18S4t 
187.-5 
18811 
1880 
1882t 
]87Gt 
1879 
18801 
18781 
18841 
1881 
18781 
187Ct 

J.  N.  Aldersnn. 
F.M.  Farrell. 
Thomas  H.  Hodgson. 
M.  E.  Brown. 
S.N.  Bos  worth. 
Jas.  W.  Humphrey.s. 
Tom  G.  Brady. 
Dr.  J.  R.  jSIatiiera. 
J.  H.  Shank. 
R.  C.  Tucker. 
Van  A.  Zevely. 
Jas.  C.  Crawlord. 
R.  J.  Asliby. 
George  H.  Flagg. 
J.  Philip  Clifford. 
Lloyd  Reed. 
J.  W.  Montgomery. 
S.  B.  Sayre. 
Z.  E.  Thorn. 
N.S.  Barns. 
Caddie  Mooman. 
William  W.  Johnson. 
John  J.  Thomas. 
A.E.Smith. 
John  H.  Stridor. 
L.  R.  Sweetland. 
C.  B.  Wentzell. 
A.  K.  Parker. 
Ira  R.  Wood. 
M.  D.  L.  Lewis. 
E.  H.  Davis. 
Jas.  E.  Mui-dock. 
G.  W.  Knapp. 
A.  Beirne. 
J.  B.  Buskirk. 
William  C.  Hopkins. 
Jas.  N.  Scott. 
William  B.  Colston. 

irason  

Middlebourne  . . 
Milton  

1882 

]88tt 

18801 

18781 

]880t 

18841 

1880 

18701 

18801 

1884t 
J878t 
13761 
18761 
18821 
1881t 
18761 
J  882+ 
]88.5t 
18831 
18841 

Jacob  Ronsh. 
L.E.  Smith. 
A.I).  Ncal. 

Moorefield 

Morgantown 

Moundsvillo 

New burgh 

New  Cumberland 
New     Martins- 
ville. 

Oceana  

Parkersburgh  .. 

Petersbnrgh 

Philippi 

Piedmont 

Point  Pleasant.. 

Princeton 

Qniunimont 

Raleigh  C.H.... 

Ravenswood 

Ritchie  C.  H  . . . 

J.  P.  Slyer. 

A.  L.  Nye. 

M.  L.  Gans. 

F.  Mortimer  Dent. 

L.  R.  Smith. 

Braxton  C.  H 

Bnckhannou 

Do 

Buffalo 

Burning  Springs. 

Ben  M.  Welch. 
F.  P.  Roach. 

A.  N.  Williams. 

Chnrle.stoii 

Charlestown 

Clarksbuigh 

Do...; 

H.  Thalaker. 
D.  W.  Gall. 
P.J.Rogers.    . 
F.D.  Hoy. 

Coal  Valley 

Elizabeth  .' 

Do 

Z.  Fellers. 
T.  S.  Malonoy. 
J.S.Hull. 

Fairmont 

Franklin  

Gli-uvlUe 

E.C.Smith. 
Postmaster. 

Grantsvillo 

Guyajulolte 

Hailtown 

Hamlin 

Saint  George 

Saint  Mary's 

Shepherdstown . 

Sisteraville 

Spencer  

Terra  Alta 

18821 
]881t 
1866[;i 
18831 
18831 
18801 

1881 
18811 
18831 
18811 

'"'isso' 

18^21 

William  M.  Cayton. 
Georce  Kelsall. 
D.S.'Rentch. 
Fiank  D.  McCoy. 
Henry  A,  Smith. 
Dr.  S.  M.  Scott  and 

Jos.  A<lair. 
S.  It.  AVatts. 

Harper's  Ferry  .. 

Hillsdale 

Huntington 

Volcano 

Wellsburgh 

Weston 

Wheeling 

White  Sulphnr 

Springs. 
Wiufield 

C.  M.  Ma"ill. 

Kingwood 

Emma  L.  Ackison. 
W.  H.  Aspinall. 
Robert  Simpson. 
John  F.  Gariug. 

Jas.  II.  llauly. 

Lewi.sburgh 

Logan  C.  H 

Madi.son 

Maiden 

Martinsburgh  . . . 

1  Abont. 
It  was  reported  not  present  at  the  following  places  in  West  Virginia; 


Locality. 

Observer. 

Localit.y. 

Observer. 

Addison 

Ansted 

T.  B.  Horan. 
0.  B.  Wills. 
Postmaster. 
J.  II.  Shank. 

Ronceveite 

J.  H.  Caraway. 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Moss. 

Clillon  Mills 

Wayne  C.H 

West  Union 

Hickorv 

F.  P.  Ford. 

Peery  ville 
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•  lu  WISCONSIN  the  Sparrow  was  rciiorted  prescut,  in  tlio  autuuin  of  1886,  at  the 
following  places: 


Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

A.  J.  Smith. 
AV.  H.  Danley. 
John  Kupi>. 
Matthew  H.  ilould. 
R.  V.  Bogeit. 
Clinton  Babbitt. 

D.  L.  Harkness. 
John  Pepper. 
(Jhailes  W.  Wood. 
Ja.s.  W.  McCabo. 
W.  W.  Crandall. 
C.  N.  Crotsenburg. 
C.  F.  Kalk. 

E.  Van  De  Casteole. 
Thomas  Rogers. 

E.  L.  Brown. 

Do. 
W.  D.  Lyon. 
S.  M.  Smead. 
George  Richardson. 
W.  H.  Keeney. 

F.  L.  Tibbits' 
J.  H.  Simon. 
William  Lind. 
n.  Richardson. 
H.  L.  Skavlem. 
Jas.  A.  Patton. 
Otis  G.  King. 
Ransom  A.  Moore. 
M.  Riedy. 
Walter  Tillman. 
S.  A.  Brow. 

R.  R.  By  ram. 
William  Helm. 
A.  Piening. 

]\razo  Manie 

Meiiasha 

ililwaukec  (sub- 
urb;. 

Milwaukee 

Do 

18781 

""isso" 

'""imV 
""ih'si" 

18821 

18831 

1876 

187i)t 

18811 

18791 

18851 

18811 

18721 

18741 

18741 

18841 

18801 

1876 

18701 

18801 

18781 

1875 

181-51 

1874 

18811 

18761 

18761 

1880 

1872 

18701 

L.  A.  Lincoln. 

1883 

18ri5t 

18801 

18821 

1883t 

18701 

18H4t 

18801 

18731 

18851 

1879 

188G 

1870t 

18851 

1886 

1883t 

18821 

18771 

18751 

18811 

18S5 

187G 

1886 

18701 

18801 

18811 

Curtis  Jteed. 

Walter  B.  Hull. 

Baraboo 

Beaver  Dam 

Beloit 

Charles  Keeler. 
Geoge  H.I'aul. 

Berlin    

]SIichicott 

Moutello 

New  London  . . . 

Oconto 

Oshkosh 

Do  

N.  H.  Tcrens. 
Ella  J.  (;ouan. 

Burlington 

(Jhilton 

M.  P..  Pat  chin. 
F.  C.  Sharp. 

Chippewa  Falls.. 

Clinton 

Cumberland 

De  Pere 

A.C.  Austin. 
\V.  F.  Webster. 

Do  

A.  W.  Weisbrod. 

Pesbtigo 

Pine  River 

Platteville 

Port   Washing- 
ton. 

Jas.  J.  O'Learv. 

Dodgeville 

T.H.Patterson. 
William  H.  Elgar. 

Eau  Claire 

Elkhorn      

Ulrich  Landolt. 

Foud  dii  Lac 

Fort  Howard 

Fox  Lake  

Grand  Rapids  ... 

Hartford 

Hillsborougli 

Jancsville   

Do 

Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy. 

Do 

Randolph 

Richliind  Centre 

Clarence  Snyder. 
John  S.  Lightner. 
J.  M.  Keys. 
A.  Evcrhard. 

Sauk  City 

Shawano  

Sheboygan 

Do 

C.  Kuoni. 
James  Miller. 
Jos.  Bast. 

Carl  Zillier. 

Shell  Lake 

Stevens'  Point.. 

1  Stoughton 

1)0  

M.  D.Gochling. 

Kewaunee 

Do 

18841 
18831 
18811 
18831 

G.  W.  Gate. 
AV.  W.  Oilman. 

LaCros.se 

Lancaster 

Z.  L.  Weliuan. 

ATaukcsha 

Wausau 

West  Bend 

Whitewater 

E.  Enos. 
V.  Ringle. 

1873 

1875 

Joseph  Ott. 

Manitowoc 

H.  H.McGraw. 

t  About. 


It  was  reported  not  present  at  tbe  following  places  in  Wisconsin : 


Locality. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

Observer. 

M.  W.  McDonnell. 
George  Mathys. 
J.  Sullivan. 
F.  B.  Ernspergcr. 
Postmaster. 
J.  L.  AV^arren. 
A.  AV.  Hammond. 
Miletus  Knight. 
C.  R.  Gloason. 
A7.H.  Clark,  jr. 
John  B.  Oenning. 
J.  M.  Harrison. 
John  B.  Keyos. 
Postmaster. 
Malcolm  Dobie. 
S.  C.  Simonds. 
David  Garlick. 

La  Crosse* 

Medford 

0.  H.  Burroughs. 

Arcadia 

M.  AV.  Ryan. 

Menonionio 

E.  L.  Everts. 

Cambria 

Chetek 

Clear  Lake 

Merrill 

AV.  H.  Canon. 

Isaac  T.  Carr. 

:  Pliillips 

Rio 

A.M.Hunt. 
Keuncdy  Scott. 

Do      

{  River  Falls 

R.  McGregor. 

Eau  Claire* 

Shawano 

I  Stoughton  (near) 

1  Sturgeon  Bay 

Marv  F.  French. 
Z.  L."AVelman. 

Charles  0.  Larsen. 

Friendship 

Do 

John  A.Baidon. 

Tail  Point  Light  Sta- 
tion. 
Toraah 

George  A.Gaylord. 

R.  P.  Hitchcock. 

Hudson 

Viroqua 

O.  B.  AVyman. 

*  Reported  present  by  another  observer. 
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In  WYOMING,  iu  the  autumn  of  1886,  the  Sparrow  was  known  to  be  present  at  but 
one  point.  Alauza  A.  Bailey  states  that  it  appeared  at  Evanston  about  1885;  and 
Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt  states  that  in  1877  he  saw  a  liock  of  five  iu  the  streets  of  Chey- 
enne. Other  observers,  however,  have  failed  to  find  it  in  Cheyenne,  and  iu  Octo- 
ber, 1887,  there  certainly  were  none  there.  It  was  reported  non-preseut  in  1887  at  the 
following  places  in  Wyoming: 


Locality. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

Observer. 

Atlantic  City 

Kobert  McAiiley. 
F.  P.  Shannon. 
Frank  Bond. 
A.  C.  Snyder. 
M.  E.  Carter. 

Green  River  City 

Laramie  City 

P.  J.  nines. 

J.  H.  Donkersley. 

Carbon 

Cheyenne  City 

Do 

Fort  Bridger 

Rock  Springs 

L.  L.  Daus. 

t  About. 


In  ONTARIO  the  Sparrow  was  reported  present,  iu  the  autuui  of  1880,  at  the  fol- 
lowing places : 


Locality. 

•    First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Belleville  (1881).. 
Charlinch 

1877 

""1680" 
18751 
1886 
18741 
1880 
18771 
18781 
18761 

Prof.  James  T.  Bell. 
C.  J.  Tisdall. 
W.  E.  Wagstalf. 
Dr.  G.  A.  McCallum. 
George  K.  Prescott. 
Thomas  Mcllwraith. 
H.  Keays. 
William  L.  Kelts. 
W.  A .  Schoeuaii. 
W.  J.  Stevenson. 

Ottawa  (1881)... 

Ottawa 

Pembroke 

Plover  Mills  .. 

Strathroy 

Toronto  (1884)  .. 
Toronto  (1888)  .. 

18701 

""i874t' 

18811 
1874 
18751 

H.  B.  Small. 

W.  L.  Scott. 

E.  Odium. 

R.Elliott. 

L.H.  Smith. 

J.  B.  Williams. 

Dr  William  Brodie 

Dunnvillo 

Gait 

Hamilton  (1884).. 
Hyde  Park 

Trenton 

18791 

18771 

Cliarles  McLellan. 

Mildmay 

Oshawa 

t  About. 


In  QUEBEC  the  Sparrow  was  reported  present,  iu  the  autumn  of  1886,  at  the  fol- 
lowing places : 


Locality. 

First 
.appeared. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

18841 

Napoleon  A.  Com  can. 
George  J.  Bowles. 

Montreal 

Quebec  (1884).. 

18701 
18041 

Ernest  D.Wintle. 
Col.  Wm.  Rhodes. 

"Mntitre^l     , 

About. 


In  NEW  BRUNSWICK  the  Sparrow  was  reported  present,  in  the  autumn  of  1886, 
at  the  following  places  : 


I^«^-^-ty-         appeared. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Ch.atbam 

Frederiektown  .. 

Petitcodeac 

Porlland 

18801 
18761 

1880 

188.31 

18851 

Dr.  Jas.  Bax(er. 
C.  W.  Beckwith. 
John  Brittiiin. 
J.W.Banks. 
T.  A.  H.  Mason. 

SaintJohn 

Wickb.am 

Woodstock  .... 

18831 

18801 
1884 

Montague  Chambcr- 

liiiu. 
D.  W.  Pilkington. 
John  Stewart. 

Sackville 

t  A  bout. 
It  was  reported  not  present  at  the  following  places  iu  New  Brunswick: 


Locality. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

Observer. 

Dalhousie 

H.A.Johnson. 
Marshall  Reid. 

Oak  Point 

Eel  River 

Woodland's  Cove 

F.  S.  Cheny. 
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lu  NOVA  SCOTIA  the  Sparrow  was  reimited  preseut,  iu  the  autumn  of  1836,  at  the 
following  places: 


Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

First 
appeared. 

Observer. 

Halifax  (1884^  ... 
Kontvillo 

1875  r 
1881 

J.  Mattliew  Jones. 
T.  A.  H.  Mason. 

Two  Elvers 

B.  B.  Barnlull. 

It  was  reported  not  present  at  one  place  in  Nova  Scotia :  Prof.  A.  II.  Mackay  states 
tliat  it  was  not  present  at  Pictou  in  the  autumn  of  1886. 

In  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND  the  Sparrow  was  reported  only  from  Cbarlotte- 
town,  where  Francis  Bain  saw  half  a  dozen  January  10, 1887. 

It  was  reported  not  present  at  the  following  place  in  Prince  Edward  Island : 


Locality. 

Observer. 

Locality. 

Observer. 

James  Hunter. 

In  the  autnm  of  1866  the  Sparrow  was  not  known  to  have  reached  any  of  the  towns 
iu  MANITOBA  or  NORTHWEST  TERRITORY. 

It  was  reported  not  present  at  Winnipeg  by  A.  McArthur  aud  L.  II.  Smith,  and  at 
Qu'Appello  by  George  F.  Guernsey. 


EATE  OF  KfOEEASE ;  CHECKS,  NATUEAL  AND  AETIFIOIAL. 

The  testimony  relatiug  to  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  Sparrow  and  the 
checks  whicli  affect  such  increase  more  or  less,  is  by  no  means  as  full 
and  specific  as  could  be  desired,  and  its  character  is  such  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  summarization.  The  following  replies,  selected  from 
upwards  of  two  hundred  received,  will  serve  to  show  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  whole. 

Caltfounia. — San  Frcowisco.  F.  Gruber:  On  the  average  it  raises  two  broods  a 
year,  and  five  or  six  young  to  a  brood.  In  some  instances  three  broods  are  raised,  and 
rarely  seven  to  eight  young.     (March  5,  1885.) 

Connecticut. — Xew  Haven.  Louis  B.  Bishop:  A  single  pair  will  rear  in  a  season 
four  or  live  broods,  aggregating  twenty  or  thirty  young.     (August  23,  1886.) 

New  Haven.  Robert  D.  Camp :  I  have  seen  four  broods  raised  in  a  single  season. 
(April,  1887.) 

District  of  Columbia. —  Washington.  Walter  B.  Barrows:  On  the  evening  of 
August  11, 1887,  the  city  was  visited  by  a  short  but  severe  thunder-storm,  which  proved 
A'ery  destructive  to  English  Sparrows.  The  rain  began  to  fall  about  an  hour  before 
sunset,  and  in  little  more  than  an  hour  the  precipitation  amounted  to  more  than  an 
inch.  It  was  accompanied  by  .1  high  wind,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  city  was  strong 
enough  to  twist  off  or  uproot  a  few  shade  trees.  A  second  but  lighter  shower,  with- 
out much  wind,  occurred  during  the  night.  On  the  following  morning  it  was  found 
that  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  Sparrows  had  perished  iu  this  city  alone.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  Sparrows  which  arc  not  nesting  (uuxiuly  young  ones)  pass  the 
night  together  in  largo  companies,  frequently  congregating  to  the  number  of  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  iu  some  largo  tree  or  group  of  trees  where  they  resort  reg- 
ularly.   Under  such  a  group  of  trees,  near  the  main  entrance  of  the  Smithsonian  Build- 
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ing,  two  huudred  and  fifty-four  dead  Sparrows  were  picked  up,  and  later  iu  the  day  it 
was  learned  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  counted  beneath  another  group  of 
trees  near  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  National  Museum. 

At  a  large  roosting  place  in  the  Agricultural  Grounds  the  destruction  seems  to  have 
been  even  greater,  but  most  of  the  dead  birds  were  carried  away  before  being  counted. 
Several  persons  were  seen  collecting  them  iu  baskets  or  bags,  and  as  the  last,  man  car- 
ried o If  nearly  a  peck  (probably  one  liundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  birds), 
there  is  little  doubt  that  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  Sparrows  were  killed  at 
this  roost  alone. 

Thus  far  no  birds  but  English  Sparrows  are  known  to  have  been  killed  by  the  stonn, 
but  this  is  easily  accouuted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  English  Sparrows  in  this  city 
probably  outnumber  all  other  birds  at  least  500  to  1.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the 
great  majority  of  those  killed  were  young  of  the  year,  although  perhaps  two  or  three 
per  cent,  were  old  birds. 

The  cause  of  death  is  somewhat  doubtful:  Mr.  Ridgway,  ornithologist  of  the  Na. 
tional  Museum,  believes  that  the  Sparrows  roost  together  in  such  numbers  that  many 
of  them  are  compelled  to  put  up  with  tips  of  branches  or  small  twigs,  where  they  are 
whipped  about  by  the  Avind  and  finally  beaten  to  the  ground  and  actually  drowned. 
It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  while  some  may  be  killed  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, the  majority  die  from  cold  ;  for  the  feathers  once  wet,  the  birds  are  unable  to 
keep  warm,  and  the  chill,  together  with  the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  struggle  with 
wind  and  rain,  is  too  much  for  them.  About  ayear  ago  a  similar  storm  occurred  here, 
and  on  the  following  morning  Mr.  Ridgway  found  50  or  CO  dead  Sparrows  beneath  one 
tree  on  the  Agricultural  grounds.     (August  13,  1887.) 

Since  the  above  was  written,  it  has  been  learned  that  the  recent  storm  was  very 
destructive  to  Sparrows  both  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Jersey  City, N.J.  An  account  of 
the  destruction  at  the  latter  place  will  be  found  on  iiage  236,  under  the  head  of  Jersey 
City.     (September  14,  1887.) 

jroshiiKjfon.  Michael  Durkin,  gardener  at  the  navy-yard:  We  have  used  rice  and 
bread,  wet  and  then  sprinkled  with  arsenic,  to  feed  the  Sparrows,  and  many  have 
been  killed  in  this  way.  We  have  also  paid  boys  to  x>ull  down  all  the  nest«  that 
could  be  reached,  but  thus  far  little  change  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  number 
of  Sparrows.     (August  22,  1887.) 

Illinois. — J3eriuiclottc.  Dr.  AV.  S.  Strode :  The  northern  shrike  has  appeared  here  in 
unusual  numbers,  and  seems  to  be  giving  its  atttention  mainly  to  this  Sparrow.  I 
frequently  notice  one  among  the  evergreens  and  shrubbery  back  of  my  office,  in  the 
center  of  the  town,  in  active  pursuit  of  these  little  vagrants.     (December  G,  1887.) 

CeniraJia.  Jabez  Webster :  No  means  of  restriction  has  been  taken,  but  in  cold 
weather  the  boys  have  killed  them  by  scattering  "tailings"  from  a  fan-mill  and 
then  shooting  into  a  flock,  and  have  also  caught  them  with  a  large  sieve-trap.  (De- 
cember 21,  1886.) 

Chicago.  H.  K.  Coale  :  The  northern  shrike  {Lanius  lorcalis)  iccda  on  them  all  win- 
ter.    Many  Sparrows  freeze  iu  very  cold  winters.     (August  21,  1880.) 

Monmouth.  Dr.  S.  M.  Hamilton :  The  jay  is  one  of  the  Sparrow's  worst  enemies 
here.  It  destroys  many  nests,  and  kills  the  young  birds  or  eats  the  eggs.  (Septem- 
ber 24,  1886. ) 

Quhicji.  J.  H.  Richardson:  In  1870  six  pairs  were  brought  to  this  city,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  progeny  of  these  few  now  number  tens  if  not  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands.    (October  4,  1886.) 

lloclford.  Dr.  F.  IT.  Kimball:  I  have  not  observed  many  Sparrows  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  city,  although  occasionally  a  few  may  be  seen  4  or  5  miles  out.  I  ob- 
served a  single  pair  nesting  in  the  cornice  of  a  building  in  July,  1878.  They  raised 
two  broods  that  season.  During  the  next  three  years  they  multiplied  very  rapidly, 
or  we  received  a  fresh  importation,  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1881-82  there 
were  hundreds  here,  but  about  three-fourths  of  them  were  destroyed  by  the  cold 
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wcatluu'  of  tbat  wiuter.  Altbougli  iiiauy  have  beeu  tlestroyed  by  subsequent  win- 
ters, Ibe  destruction  has  never  been  so  general  since.  Whenever  we  have  a  bail- 
storm  large  numbers  are  killed.  After  one  such  storm,  accompanied  by  lightning, 
this  last  summer  over  a  half  bushel  of  dead  Sparrows  were  found  under  a  few  trees 
in  a  single  yard.  I  noticed  a  sparrow-hawk  within  a  few  days  luinting  Sparrows  in 
a  thickly-settled  portion  of  the  city.  Owing  to  the  many  checks,  Sparrows  do  not 
seem  to  have  increased  during  the  last  two  seasons.    (September  28,  1886.) 

NciD  Albany.  James  N.  Payton:  Last  winter  was  an  exceedingly  cold  winter,  and 
many  Sparrows  froze  to  death  or  were  starved  out.     (September,  1885.) 

Indiana. — liulianapolis.  J.  G.  Kingsbury :  No  means  in  a  public  way  has  been 
taken  to  restrict  its  increase.  A  man  liviughere  trapslarge  numbers  to  sell  to  marks- 
men for  sporting  purposes,  but  the  thousands  he  takes  at  the  grain  elevators  make  no 
perceptible  diminution  in  the  croj).     (August  18,  1886.) 

Iowa. — Burlington.  Howard  Kingsbury:  One  pair  nnder  my  observation  raised 
three  broods,  aggregating  nine  birds,  and  two  of  the  eggs  were  removed.  (December 
28,  1886.) 

Corydon.  J.  S.  Whittaker:  One  observer  on  a  farm  5  milea  from  town  says  they 
are  in  his  barn,  get  in  through  a  knot-hole,  and  when  outside  are  sometimes  attacked 
by  his  doves  and  driven  in  again.     (October,. 1886.) 

Dubuque.  Edward  T.  Keim:  A  petition  to  the  city  council,  asking  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Sparrow,  was  generally  signed.     (August  10,  1886.) 

Kansas.  —  Toiicla  F.  W.  Giles:  No  means  has  beeu  taken  to  restrict  their  increase 
here;  but,  being  entirely  left  to  care  for  themselves,  many  perish  in  winter  storms, 
and  many  from  depredations  of  the  blue  jay,  while  the  insnfticiency  of  nesting  places 
is  a  great  hinderance  to  their  increase.  There  has  been  no  perceptible  increase  of 
Sparrows  in  Topeka  for  the  last  five  years.     (October  6,  1886.) 

Kentucky. — Bowling  Green.  Postmaster:  Some  have  been  shot,  and  one  or  two 
successful  efforts  have  beeu  made  to  poisou  them  with  strychnine  mixed  with  dough, 
but  the  danger  of  this  method  has  restricted  its  use.     (October  3,  1886.) 

Lancaster.  W.  H.  Wherritt :  They  were  greatly  thinned  out  in  this  vicinity  by 
the  exceptionally  cold  winters  of  1884-'85,  and  188r)-'86.     (October  11,  1886.) 

Taylorsville.  Ruth  C.  Burton:  Many  perished  from  the  severe  cold  last  winter. 
(October  30, 1886.) 

Louisiana. — Schriever.  Postmaster:  No  means  whatever  has  beeu  taken  to  re- 
strict the  increase  of  Sparrows  here.  They  are  so  plentiful  that  they  can  not  be  de- 
stroyed.    (October  8,  1886.) 

Maine. — North  Livermorc.  George  II.  Berry  :  To-day  I  found  a  thorn  bush  in 
which  was  a  nest  of  a  shrike  (species  not  determined)  containing  four  young.  Im- 
paled on  the  thorns  were  numbers  of  large  insects  (mostly  grasshoppers),  a  few 
mice,  a  small  green  snake,  and  quite  a  number  of  birds,  among  tliem  a  red-eyed  vireo, 
a  couple  of  chipping  or  bnsh  sparrows,  an  indigo  bunting,  and  seven  English  Spar- 
rows. Under  the  tree,  or  rather  clump  of  trees,  were  the  bodies  of  three  more  En- 
glish Sparrows.  I  think  the  shrike,  where  found,  is  fully  as  good  an  agent  as  any  in 
eft'ecting  the  destruction  of  the  English  Sparrow.     (December  20,  1887.) 

Maryland. — Baltimore.  Otto  Lugger:  The  only  means  taken  to  restrict  its  in- 
crease is  the  destruction  of  its  eggs  in  the  parks.     (May  10,  1887.) 

Baltimore.  Dr.  A.  P.  Sharp:  The  rapidity  of  their  increase  is  wonderful ;  three  to 
four  broods  a  season,  and  tlie  young  or  spring  birds  hatch  out  a  brood  the  same  sea- 
son, before  fully  grown.  The  old  birds  begin  to  lay  very  early  in  the  spring  and  keep 
it  up  late  in  the  fall.  I  usually  leave  the  country  about  October  1,  and  before  doing 
so  destroy  all  the  eggs,  often  five  in  a  nest.  I  have  a  number  of  boxes  within  easy 
reach,  and  when  they  build  in  them  I  usually  wait  until  the  young  are  nearly  i-eady 
to  leave  tiie  nest,  and  then  give  my  cats  a  feast  of  them.  I  sometimes  kill  from  four 
to  six  birds  by  baiting  for  them  in  my  chicken  y.ird  with  wheat  or  rj'e.  There  ought 
to  be  a  law  passed  to  compel  every  farmer  to  present  to  the  county  clerk  a   certaiu 
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number  every  season  in  p;u(  payment  of  liis  tax  bill,  so  as  to  keep  down  their  rapid 
increase.     (February  10,  1887.) 

The  Sparrows  know  me  as  -well  as  luy  dogs,  and  1  can  not  get  near  them.  They  have 
the  keenest  hearing  of  anything  I  know.  The  cock  of  the  gun  drives  them  in  every 
direction,  even  when  I  cock  inside  of  the  house  with  shutters  partly  closed.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  a  shot  at  them  outside.  I  formerly  killed  a  good  nuiuy,  but  uow 
have  tried  every  means  to  feed  them.  They  will  eat  with  the  chickens,  seeming 
to  know  that  I  will  not  shoot  them.     (February  29,  1887.) 

Sandy  Spring.  H.  H.  Miller  and  other  members  of  county  farmers'  club :  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Montgomery  Farmers' Club  held  on  the  13th  iustaut,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed:  liesolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  club,  the 
English  Sparrow  is  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  should  be  fought  incessantly  until  driven 
out  of  the  country.     (February  IG,  1887.) 

M.\ss.\CHUSETTS. — Cambridge.  William  Brewster:  It  rears  three  broods  yearly  at 
least ;  twelve  young  yearly  to  a  pair  would  not  be  an  overestimate.  A  few  are  killed 
by  boj's  with  stones,  "  catapults,"  etc.,  but  the  number  so  destroyed  is  inconsiderable. 
Fire-arms  can  not  bo  used  within  our  city  limits,  and  the  Sparrow  can  not  be  easily 
trapped.  No  bounty  has  been  oftered  here,  but  one  has  been  paid  this  year,  I  un- 
derstand, in  the  neighboring  town  of  Waltham.     (January  30,  1884.) 

Michigan. — Ann  Arbor.  Israel  Hall :  Inasmuch  as  the  depredations  of  these  birds 
arc  universal,  the  effort  and  expense  of  their  extermination  should  be  national  and 
simultaneous.  The  birds  being  thei  adjuncts  of  high  civilization,  will  be  found  in 
cities  and  villages  iii  about  the  projiortions  of  their  respective  populations.  There- 
fore, I  will  suggest  that  you  try  experiments  by  feeding  wheat  that  has  been  satu- 
rated in  a  solution  of  arsenic.  If  this  be  effectual,  procure  a  commission  with  power 
to  inu'chase  and  saturate,  in  every  city  and  village,  such  quantity  of  wheat  as  will 
be  needed  to  scatter  in  the  streets  during  February,  when  the  birds  are  starved  and 
frozen  to  the  least  numbers.  If  this  be  discreetly  done,  I  think  the  birds  will  be  ex- 
terminated in  the  course  of  three  winters.     (June  10,  1887.) 

Flint.  John  Campbell:  So  far  as  Genesee  County  is  concerned,  the  bounty  on 
Sparrows  has  amounted  to  nothing.  I  have  paid  for  such  purposes,  since  the  law 
took  effect,  §1.02  and  that  to  one  person,  who  had  killed  the  birds  more  for  sport  than 
for  the  bounty.  In  ray  opinion  the  bounty  will  have  to  be  increased  materially  before 
it  will  be  much  of  an  inducement  for  men  or  boys  to  spend  their  time  in  destroying 
the  birds.     (April  9,  1888.) 

Homer.  C.  F.  Collins:  The  hard  winter  of  1885-'86  nearly  destroyed  these  birds  in 
this  section.  I  do  not  think  there  are  more  than  about  one  hundred  here  now.- 
(Octobers,  1886.) 

Ionia.  J.Warren  Peake :  In  my  opinion  the  bounty  law  of  1887  has  been  a  total 
failure  in  this  county.  More  heroic  measures  will  have  to  be  adopted  or  the  Spar- 
rows will  continue  to  increase.     (March  30, 1883.) 

Manistique.  W.H.Hill  and  Corwin  Adkins:  The  winters  are  very  long  and  cold 
on  this  upper  peninsula,  and  a  good  many  Sparrows  die  each  winter.  (October  28, 
1886.) 

Mason.  W.  D.  Longyear:  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  passing  of  the  act  for  the  iiay- 
nient  of  bounties  has  not  reduced  the  number  of  Sparrows  in  this  county  enough  to 
be  discernible,  although  there  have  been  some  Sparrows  killed.  One  reason  why  I 
think  there  have  not  been  more  killed  is  that  the  bounty  is  so  small  that  any  per- 
son who  undertakes  to  kill  twenty-five  Sparrows  will  give  it  up  before  he  secures 
the  required  number.     (March  30, 1888.) 

Port  Huron.  William  Burns  :  In  this  county  act  No.  29  of  the  laws  of  1887  has  not 
been  efficacious  in  reducing  the  number  of  Sparrows.  It  seems  to  be  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  bounties  are  too  small.  Also  people  in  the  township  consider  it  an 
additional  annoyance  to  have  to  apply  to  the  county  for  payment.     If  the  bounties 
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were  iucreased,  and  paid  by  tlie  several  townships  instead  of  tlie  county,  I  lliink  it 
would  be  more  of  a  success.     (March  30, 1888.) 

SiKirta.  E.  Bradford:  No  means  has  been  taken  for  its  restriction  except  that 
every  one  who  can,  slioots  them.  One  man  here  has  shot  about  three  hundred  durinjr 
the  past  summer.     (October,  1886.) 

Tccumseh.  C.  A.  Wright  and  C.  A.  Story  :  A  few  farmers  have  been  shooting  them, 
■which  drives  them  away  for  the  time  being.     (October  11, 1886.) 

Traverse  City.  Charles  Burmeister :  I  learn  that  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  village 
council  of  Traverse  City,  held  on  February  7, 1887,  it  was  voted  that  "  Mr.  Morgan  and 
Mr.  Barnes  are  appointed  a  committee  to  exterminate  the  Sparrows  in  the  village." 
(Frankfort,  Mich.,  February  t),  1887.) 

Minnesota. — lliinieapoHs.  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Roberts :  No  means  of  restriction  has  been 
taken  here.  The  severe  winters  and  late  springs  seeui  to  have  effectually  kept  them 
iu  check.  Although  the  first  flock  came  here  in  the  fall  of  187G,  they  have  increased 
very  slowly  and  even  now  there  are  but  two  or  three  little  parties  of  them  in  the 
city.     (November  16,  1886.) 

Bochester.  W.  D.  Hnrlbut :  They  first  appeared  here  in  November  last  and  seem 
to  be  as  ranch  at  home  as  if  raised  here.  This  unusually  cold  winter  does  not  seem 
to  discourage  them,  none  having  died  that  we  know  of.  The  German  and  EuglLsh 
residents  assure  me  these  birds  will  thrive  here  as  well  as  anywhere  in  Europe.  Some 
peojile,  especially  Germans,  are  inclined  to  welcome  and  feed  them.  (January  27, 
1887.) 

The  English  Sparrows,  which  mntiplied  greatly  during  the  past  sunnuei-,  and  were 
probably  re -enforced  by  fresh  colonies,  have  not  appeared  to  suffer  at  all  from  this  un- 
usually severe  winter.  No  very  bad  weather  is  ever  observed  hcreafterthis  date,  and 
I  may  therefore  conclude  that  they  are  acclimated  and  fully  established.  During  the 
worst  weather  they  housed  in  the  coal  sheds  and  under  the  caves  of  the  grain  ware- 
houses.    (January  31,  1888.) 

MissoUKi. — Carrollton.  M.R.  Gittings:  One  gentleman  who  takes  quite  an  interest 
iu  birds  says  that  two  years  ago  he  noticed  five  or  six  Sparrows  here,  and  now  there 
are  seventy-five  or  one  hundred.     (November  10, 1886.) 

Dixo)i.  W.  W.  Howard  :  In  the  winter  of  1884  I  first  noticed  about  four  birds,  and 
they  have  increased  to  about  forty  at  the  present  time.     (November  12, 1886.) 

Mem2)his.  J.  P.  Craig:  It  first  appeared  here  three  years  ago  this  fall,  and  has 
multiplied  until  now  thei'e  are  thousands.     (November  12, 1886.) 

Nebraska. — Blair.  W.  H.  EUer  :  There  were  two  pairs  here  iu  183.5,  and  as  many 
assixteen  birds  were  seen  at  one  time  a  few  weeks  ago;  ])ut  seed  soaked  in  strychnine 
was  used,  and  twelve  of  them  were  killed.  There  are  four  here  now.  (November  11, 
1886.) 

Plattsmoiiih.  J.  N.  Wise:  They  have  been  here  about  twelve  years,  but  arc  not 
abundant,  and  not  troublesome  iu  this  vicinity.  Their  increase  is  scarcely  percepti- 
ble.    (November  22, 1886. ) 

New  Hampshire. — Forlsmoiith.  Sarah  H.  Foster :  No  eftbrt  has  been  made  to  de- 
stroy the  Sparrow,  as  it  is  protected  by  law.  TJiree  years  ago  a  petition,  numerou.sly 
signed,  was  sent  from  Portsmouth  to  Concord,  asking  to  have  the  game  law  altered  iu 
this  respect,  but  not  being  properly  presented  it  was  not  acted  upon.     (April  2,  1684.) 

New  Jersey. —  Caldwell.  Marcus  S.  Crane:  Three  broods  were  raised  this  year 
in  a  box  near  our  house.     (September  20,  1884.) 

Haddonftchh  Samuel  N.  Rhodes:  I  think  last  year  the  law  protecting  them  was 
repealed  by  the  legislature.  This  is  indirectly  destructive  to  the  Sparrow,  but  of  no 
avail  against  increase.     (September  9,  1886.) 

Jersey  City.  .Tno.  T.  Bragaw:  A  storm  passed  over  the  city  on  the  evening  of  the  11th 
day  of  August,  accompanied  by  a  sevei'e  gale  and  a  great  downfall  of  lain.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  I  had  occasion  to  pass  by  one  of  the  ]>arks  of  Jersey  City,  Van  Vorst 
Square,  and  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  a  large  number  of  dead  Sparrows  on   the 
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walks  aucl  in  tlio  grass  of  said  park.  Tlie  iuclosetl  article,  clipped  from  tlio  Jersey 
City  Jonrual  of  August  12,  188G,  gives  a  more  uiiuute  description  of  the  great  destrnc- 
tiou  of  Sparrows: 

(<  »  #  *  'PI, (3  gi„i,t  presented  in  tlie  pretty  park  would  Lave  delighted  those  who 
arc  determiued  to  do  away  with  the  Sparrow  nuisauce.  Tiled  in  a  heap  near  the 
fountain  the  reporter  saw  over  four  hundred  dead  Sparrows.  Constant  additions 
were  being  made  to  the  mass  by  boys  who  were  scouring  the  lawms  in  search  of  dead 
birds.  The  park-keeper  stated  that  two  wheelbarrow- loads  of  dead  Sparrows  had 
already  been  gathered  up  aud  taken  away.  There  must  have  been  nearly  one  thou- 
sand live  hundred  deaths  in  the  Van  Vorst  Park  Sparrow  colony  last  night. 

"Exactly  wliat  caused  this  mortality  is  unknown.  Policeman  Sturgis  stated  that 
when  he  locked  the  i)ark  gates  last  night  hundreds  of  Sparrows  that  had  been  thor- 
oughly drenched  by  the  storm  were  hobbling  about  the  paths.  There  were  a  lot  of 
cats  about,  and  the  felines  could  bo  seen  seizing  Sparrows  in  all  directions.  When 
Sturgis  returned  to  the  park  this  morning  dead  birds  were  lying  about  in  all  direc- 
tions. Under  a  large  willow  tree  that  had  lost  a  big  limb  in  the  storm  twenty-eight 
dead  birds  were  found.  The  paths  and  lanes  were  sprinkled  with  tiny  feathered 
carcasses  in  all  directions.  *  *  *  There  are  very  few  live  Sparrows  in  the  park 
to-day,  and  they  are  unusually  quiet  and  subdued."     (August  23,  18i37.) 

Passaic  Bridge.  F.  M.  Carryl:  I  manage  to  kill  one  or  two  a  day  the  year  round, 
but  it  seems  to  make  no  difference.     (August  20,  1886.) 

JVoodstoivn.  Jas.  D.  Lausen  :  It  breeds  monthly.  One  i)air  now  has  three  young  in 
the  nest.     (August  18,  1886.) 

New  York. — Hiyliland  Falls.  Dr.  Edgar  A.  Mearns :  They  are  shot  by  farmers 
aud  gardeners.     Grape  producers  hire  boys  to  shoot  them.     (February  27,  188-i.) 

NortIq)ort.  William  Crozier  :  I  do  not  allow  them  to  be  destroyed  on  my  farm.  I 
wish  we  had  more  of  them,  for  I  consider  the  species  a  most  valuable  one.  (August 
26,  1884.) 

Phooiix.  Benjamin  F.  Hess:  The  first  Sparrows,  a  single  pair,  came  to  our  farm 
in  the  spring  of  1884,  and  to-day  undoubtedly  one  hundred  can  be  seen  about  the 
trees  and  buildings.     (August  2.5,  1886.) 

Ilochcsiir.  II.  Eoy  Gilbert :  It  rears  three  broods  yearly.  Eggs  can  be  got  at  any 
time.     (August  20,  1884.) 

Utica.  Thomas  Birt :  The  English  Sparrows,  which  were  to  be  seen  in  flocks  of 
hundreds  previous  to  the  cold  snap,  have  dwindled  down  to  a  dozen  or  two  in  a  flock, 
or  even  less.  Would  that  the  past  cold  month  had  exterminated  the  pest  altogether. 
(February  4,  1888.) 

Ohio. — Akron.  Ferdinand  Schumacher:  They  have  increased  a  thousandfold  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  of  their  presence  here.     (October  25,  1886.) 

Cleveland.  Dr.  E.  Sterling:  Outside  the  city  gardeners  and  fruit-growers  shoot 
tUera  on  sight.     (February  25,  1884.) 

Columiua.  William  B.  Alwood  :  They  have  |increased  very  rapidly  for  some  years, 
but  I  can  not  see  that  there  has  been  any  noticeable  increase  during  the  past  year. 
No  means  has  been  taken  to  restrict  their  increase,  except  shooting  when  they  become 
troublesome  on  wheat-fields.  I  have  been  told  by  difterent  parties  that  they  destroyed 
Sparrows  very  successfully  in  winter  by  feeding  them  poisoned  grain.  (July  16, 
1887.) 

Keiv  Athens.  T.  M.  Sewell :  It  first  appeared  here  in  1882,  and  was  most  abundant 
in  1885.  Great  cumbers  were  destroyed  by  hail  this  present  season.  (November  11, 
1886. ) 

Newton  Falls.  E.  W.  Turner;  They  are  breeding  so  fast  in  our  large  towns  that 
during  the  last  two  years  they  have  invaded  the  country  and  done  iucalcttlable  dam- 
age.    (November  16,  1886.) 

North  Bend.  R.  H.  Warder  :  There  is  constant  destruction  of  nests  and  eggs  here. 
(November  27,  1886.) 
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PortgniOHth.  S.  R.  Ross:  About  twelve  years  a<;;o  our  city  coiiHcil  iiiipoited  two 
pairs  of  Sparrows  for  our  city  park,  and  from  these  the  city  is  overruu  with  the  in- 
crease, and  they  arc  also  liudiug  their  way  to  the  adjoining  fiirms  and  villages. 
(Septembers,  1886.) 

South  Salem.  W.  N.  Irwin:  The  screech  owls  arc  working  on  them  very  industri- 
ously, and  many  of  the  Sparrow^s  have  perished  by  being  frozen  in  the  eave-troughs 
around  buildings,  as  they  -will  roost  in  the  troughs,  and  if  any  water  is  in  the  bottom 
they  freeze  and  starve.     (December  26,  1887.) 

JVadsivorth.  Dr.  J.  F.  Detweiler.  No  hunting  is  more  acceptable  to  farmers  in 
this  vicinitj'  than  a  Sparrow  hunt,  and  these  are  quite  common  here,  and  result  iu 
tlie  destruction  of  great  numbers  of  Sparrows.  Inclosed  you  will  liud  an  account 
of  one  of  these  hunts.  The  man  that  shot  three  hundred  had  fed  the  birds  iu  sheep- 
(roughs  for  some  time.  When  the  trough  was  lined  on  both  sides  he  raked  them, 
killing  at  one  shot  sixty-one  birds.     (January  11,  1888.) 

The  item  here  alluded  to  is  as  follows: 

"The  great  Sparrow  hunt. — Monday  was  a  cold  day  for  English.  Sparrows.  About 
cue  thousand  dejtarted  for  the  '  sweet  by  and  by.'  The  huut  was  exciting,  and  the 
'bang 'of  the  double-barrel  .shotgun  and  old  Hint-lock  could  be  heard  it  all  times 
during  the  day.  Some  of  the  hunters  scored  goose-eggs,  hut  the  scores  were  gener- 
ally' creditable.  Lewis  Heiser  was  the  champion  shot,  killing  three  hundred  birds. 
The  boys  said  he  had  a  Gatling  gun  and  a  few  dynamite  cartridges.  Jake  Kreider 
came  next  with  one  hundred  and  forty-five.  Eli  Brou.se  killed  one  'poor  Sparrow.' 
Kreider's  side  had  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  of  a  majority."     *     *     * 

[The  grand  total  was  nine  hundred  and  eighty.] 

Pkxxsylvania. — Allentown.  W.  B.  K.  Johnson:  I  have  tried  various  poisons,  and 
find  that  crystallized  arsenic  is  too  slow.  As  soon  as  they  detect  anything  they  dis- 
gorge the  food  from  their  crops.  Strychnine  kills  them,,  but  it  is  .seldom  that  I  can 
get  them  to  take  it  on  account  of  its  bitterness.  I  have  tried  seeds,  grain,  and  bread 
crumbs  with  but  partial  success,  and  then  only  when  a  snow-storm  covered  up  all 
other  food.  Some  winters  I  may  have  killed  two  hundred  or  perhaps  three  hundred, 
but  this  winter  I  have  killed  scarcely  fifty.  They  are  too  cunning  to  go  into  traps, 
as  I  have  tried  that.  If  you  can  tell  me  of  the  best  method  of  exterminating  them 
I  should  be  very  tliankful.     (February  7,  1S8:J.) 

CoUvfjeviUe.  C.  Augustus  Rittenliouse :  Boxes  are  being  removed  wherever  the 
Sparrow  builds.  The  bird  is  a  curse  to  the  country,  and  tliere  should  be  a  reward  to 
the  pel  on  killing  the  most  in  a  year's  time.  Perhaps  this  would  be  the  quicker 
way  to  rid  the  country  of  the  pest.     (August  18,  188G.) 

Tennessee. — Decatur.  I.  C.  Arrants :  About  three  years  ago  they  were  first  noticed 
in  small  numbers  in  the  grove  surrounding  the  court-house,  but  now  thej^  exist  in 
swarms  all  over  tlie  town.     (November  13,  1886.) 

Utah. — Pleasant  Grove.  Mrs.  P.  Sterrett:  It  has  become  a  great  nuisance  to  farm- 
ers and  gardeners.  Our  barns  and  sheds  are  filled  with  nests,  and  they  increase  rap- 
idly,    (November  11,  18S6.) 

Frovo  City.  Daniel  Graves:  I  learn  that  in  Salt  Luke  the  city  fathers  are  giving 
a  premium  for  its  destruction,  and  the  same  is  being  talked  of  in  this  city.  (Novem- 
ber 16,  1886.)' 

Vermont. — Lunenburgh.  Dr.  Hiram  A.  Cutting  :  There  is  no  law  to  protect  them. 
Cats  catch  them  here  as  fast  as  they  increase.     (September  5,  1886.) 

Hulland.  Jenness  Richardson  :  I  have  notes  of  two  broods  in  winter  and  three  in 
summer.  There  are  from  four  to  seven  young  in  a  brood.  They  are  destroyed  mainly 
by  the  northern  shrike  ;  in  1880  they  were  nearly  exterminated  by  this  bird.  (Feb- 
ruary 8,  1884.) 

West  Virginia. —  Cameron.  Jas.  C.  Crawford :  They  first  appeared  here  in  1883, 
and  at  present  their  numbers  are  estimated  in  the  thousands.     (November  12,  1886.) 

HaUlou-n.     John  H.  Strider:  Our  town  authorities  have  given  the  boys  a  bounty 
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of  two  cents  per  bead  for  thoiii,  but  tbey  are  spreading  in  tbe  country,  and  notbiug 
but  a  general  war  on  tbcm  sinuiltanoouslj^  will  do  anj^  good.     (September  G,  1886.) 

Wisconsin. — JancsviUc.  H.  Kicliardson  :  The  little  birds  suffer  excessively  from 
our  cold  winters,  but  tbey  increase  so  fast  during  tbe  summer  that  their  number 
keeps  up.     (November  I'i,  188(). ) 

Kciwsha.  Otis  G.  King:  The  last  winter  killed  off  a  great  many,  but  this  fall 
there  is  a  full  supply  again.     (November  1'2,  188G.) 

iifjjoH.  A.  Everhard:  At  one  time  it  was  very  abundant  here,  but  a  hard  winter 
killed  a  great  many,  and  since  then  they  have  not  increased  very  fast.  (November 
18,1886.) 

Sheboi/[/an.  Carl  Zillier:  Three  pairs  were  brought  here  from  Germany  in  1875, 
and  they  have  multiplied  so  that  now  there  are  millions  of  them  here  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding country.     (November  15,  1886.) 

CANADA.  Ontario. — Strathroij.  L.  H.  Smith:  The  Sparrow  stands  our  winter 
well,  although  I  have  seen  him  with  the  thermometer  at  20'^  to  30'-"  below  zero  fluffed 
out  like  a  ball  of  feathers,  and  wishing,  no  doubt,  notwithstanding  earthquakes,  that 
he  were  in  Charleston,  S.  C.     (October  11,  1886.) 

Yarker.  John  Ewart :  The  winters  are  too  severe  hero  for  the  Sparrows  to  become 
very  numerous.  I  have  never  found  any  myself  that  were  frozen,  but  another  party 
found  quite  a  lot  which  had  been  frozen  in  an  unused  grain  storehouse  ;  also  some  in  a 
shed  attached  to  the  grist-mill  in  this  place.  I  have  also  noticed  a  marked  decrease 
in  their  numbers  after  a  cold  diji,  but  of  course  that  may  be  caused  by  a  move  south. 
(November  19,  1886.) 

New  Brunswick. — Frcdericton.  Charles  W.  Beckwith  :  The  English  Sparrows  are 
not  yet  a  nuisance  here,  and  unless  they  increase  more  rapidly  than  at  present  are 
uot  likely  to  become  troublesome  in  the  future.  They  winter  here,  but  each  spring 
the  colony  is  largely  reduced  from  cold;  by  autumn,  however,  they  appear  to  have 
increased  to  the  original  numbers.     (October  8,  1886.) 

IRELAND. — Dt(hUn.  Percy  Evans  Freke:  With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  this 
pest,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  offer  a  suggestion.  In  cases  where  vines  are  trained 
over  any  flat  surface,  such  as  the  wall  of  a  house,  they  afford  the  best  possible  Sparrow 
traps.  Not  only  in  the  nesting  season,  but  alsoin  winter  they  will,  if  evergreen,  become 
the  roosting  place  at  night  of  armies  of  Sparrows.  Then  a  large  net  spread  between 
two  poles,  should  be  laid  against  the  vines,  Avhich  should  be  then  beaten  with  long 
rods.  Lanterns,  raised  if  necessar^'^  on  poles,  should  be  held  before  the  net.  The 
birds  fly  from  the  vines  toward  the  light  and  are  caught  in  the  net,  or  flutter  down 
to  the  bottom  of  it,  which  should  be  turned  up  inward  to  receive  them. 

In  this  way  numbers  of  adult  Sparrows  may  be  destroyed.  The  nests  can  of  course 
alwaj's  be  taken.  I  fear,  however,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  got  rid  of  them  al- 
together. A  few  will  always  survive,  and  will  again  increase  rapidly.  (October  1, 
1887.) 

ENGLAND. — Sparrow  clubs  are  formed  in  the  old  country,  each  member  being  re- 
quired to  show  a  given  quota  of  heads  each  week  or  month.  Farmers  pay  their  boys  so 
much  a  dozen  for  eggs,  young,  and  old  birds.  We  used  to  jioison  them  also  with  poi- 
soned wheat  till  stopped  by  law  on  account  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of  other 
birds.  Nets  and  every  device  were  used  to  take  them;  a  favorite  one  with  myself 
and  with  all  boys  was,  and  still  is,  to  take  a  lantern  on  a  dark  night  under  a  thatched 
shed  where  the  Sparrows  slept.  One  boy  drove  them  out  with  a  pole,  while  three  or 
four  others  stood  round  the  lantern  in  a  corner,  and  caught  them  in  their  hands. 
(David  H.  Henman,  Willows,  Griggs  County,  Dak.,  December  1"2,  1886.) 
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INJUEY  TO  BUDS;  BLOSSOMS,  AND  FOLIAGE  OF  TKEES  AND  VINES. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  Does  the  Sparrow  injure  sliadc^  fruity  or  orna- 
mental trees  or  vines  f  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  replies  were  re- 
ceived, of  which  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  were  extremely  brief, 
and  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Reports. 

Not  a.s  a  iiil<> 3 

Only  by  driviiijf  otf  other  birds 2 

Ouly  by  roo.stiiiy  and  uestiii'^in  tliciii.  14 

No  complaint  beard 1 

Does  not  injiu'c  trees 18 

Yes 17 


To  some  extent 4 

Said  to  do  so 1 


Reports. 

No 101 

Think  not;  believe  not .50 

Not  to  my  knowledge 3() 

Not  so  far  as  observed 1.5 

Not  here  ;  not  yet 7 

Not  much 5 

Not  materially 3 

Not  seriously 3 

Not  to  any  extent 3 

The  remaining  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  reports  are,  for  the  most 
part,  much  more  full  and  specific.  It  is  impossible  to  summarize  them 
satisfactorily,  but  they  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Reports. 

Wholly  favorable  to  the  Sparrow 7 

Wholly  unfavorable  to  the  Sparrow 213 

Partly  favorable  and  partly  un favorable 1.') 

The  following  examples  of  these  reports  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  whole : 

California. — Berkeley.  C.  TI.  Dwiuello  :  It  is  accused  in  California  (and  I  believe 
riyhtly)  of  denuding  trees  of  their  fruit-buds  to  a  very  serious  extent.  (Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  December  4,  1880.) 

Connecticut. — Middletown.  Walter  B.  Barrows:  A  few  doors  from  my  house  a 
colony  of  Sparrows  has  taken  possesion  of  an  Jiuglish  ivy  which  covers  the  entire 
north  side  of  a  brick  house.  Upwards  of  fifty  pairs  nest  in  this  vine,  aud  although 
their  nests  have  been  pulled  down  more  than  once,  several  wheelbarrow-loads  at  a  time, 
their  numbers  still  increase.  The  ivy  has  become  filthy,  ragged,  and  unsightly  ;  aud, 
unless  some  more  effective  means  are  taken,  its  ultimate  destruction  is  only  a  ([uestiou 
of  a  year  or  two  more.  The  ivy  on  the  chapel  of  the  Divinity  School  has  also  been 
seriously  injured,  and  the  building  disiigured  in  the  same  manner.     (July,  1880.) 

Norwich.  S.  T.  Holbrook  :  Tliey  build  in  and  deface  vines  on  churches  and  private 
dwellings.  1  have  seen  from  seventy-fivo  to  one  hundred  nests  on  one  vine,  entirely 
destroying  its  appearance.     (August  10,  1880.) 

Straiford.  Robert  W.  Curtiss :  I  saw  quite  a  flock  at  work  in  a  pear  tree  early  last 
spring,  and  shot  three  of  them.  I  opened  their  crops  aud  found  buds  in  all,  but  so 
mutilated  that  I  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  fruit-buds  or  wood-buds.  (October 
11,1880.) 

District  of  Colvmria.— Washington.  S.  M.  Clark:  My  grape-viues  are  easily 
accessible,  but  I  have  never  noticed  the  Sparrows  among  them.  They  will  pick  off 
peach  and  pear  buds  aud  young  blossoms,  but  they  cat  ouly  a  portion  of  them,  drop- 
ping the  most  on  the  ground.     (January  11, 1880.) 

Georgia. — LawfonrUlc.  Postmaster:  It  is  very  destructive  to  apple  trees,  feeding 
on  the  bloom  in  the  spring  ;  but  as  yet  it  is  not  here  in  sufTlcient  numbers  to  do  much 
damage.     (October  4, 1880.) 

Illinois. — Cliicmjo.  B.  T.  Gault :  For  two  seasons  these  pests  have  almost  stripped 
our  grape-vines  of  their  fruit;  first,  by  eating  the  friiifc-buds  in  the  early  spring,  and, 
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iiter,  by  eating  whatever  blosnoiiis  may  liavc  been  put  forth  alter  the  first  raid.    (Oc- 
tober 29, 1885. ) 

MonmouiU.  Dr.  S.  M.  Hamilton  :  I  have  never  seen  the  least  bit  of  injury  done  by 
the  Sparrow  to  trees  and  vines.     (September 24, 1886.) 

Indiana.— iVcH'  Jlbain/.  John  B.  Mitchell :  It  injures  fruit  trees  by  eating  the  buds, 
and  disfigures  other  trees  by  roosting  in  them.     (October  fi,  1880.) 

Iowa. — Davenport.  Daveujiort  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  jier  W.  11.  Pratt, 
curator  :  The  fruit-growers  are  afraid  of  the  Sparrow,  but  so  far  as  actual  knowledge 
goes  here  it  scarcely  seems  to  do  much  injury,  except  by  soiling  roofs,  trees,  fruit,  and 
vines.     (April  20, 1887.) 

Des  Moines.  C.  R.  Keyes:  It  has  been  reported  from  Iowa  City  as  doing  injury  to 
ornamental  or  shade  trees,  but  I  have  watched  them  for  the  past  two  winters,  and 
have  had  a  large  tiock  roost  every  night  in  the  trees  in  front  of  my  window,  and  they 
have  done  ho  injury  tvhatever.     (Februarj'^  27, 1887.) 

Iowa  City.  C.C.  Nutting:  It  is  injurious  to  cedar  and  pine  trees.  The  injury  is 
caused  by  a  habit  they  have  of  roosting  in  flocks  in  some  particular  tree,  often  a 
pine,  and  reudering  it  unsightly  by  their  litter.  Their  nesting  habits  result  in  dis- 
figuring trees.  Although  these  liabits  may  not  seriously  injure  the  vitality  of  the 
tree,  they  certainly  injure  its  usefulness  for  ornanu-ntal  purposes.  I  am  also  in- 
formed by  a  trustworthy'  observer  that  they  eat  the  buds  of  the  pine.  (January  18, 
1887.) 

Kansas. — Xetawal'a.  John  H.  Johnson  :  I  have  seen  the  Spari'ow  destroy  fruit-buds 
of  both  vines  and  trees.     (February  18, 1887.) 

Kentucky. — Crescent  Hill.  Thomas  S.  Kennedy:  It  does  not  injure  the  trees  or 
vines,  but  it  jilucks  the  fruit-buds  in  the  spring.     (October  5, 18:^0.) 

Louisiana. — Donaldsonville.  L.  E.  Bentley  :  The  Sisters  of  Charity  in  charge  of  the 
St.  Vincent  Institute  at  this  place  lost  an  ornamental  or  shade  tree,  aud  attribute 
its  death  to  the  injury  intiicted  by  a  flock  of  Sparrows  which  nested  or  roosted  iu  it. 
This  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  of  which  I  have  heard.     (October  30, 1886.) 

Massachusetts.— 7ias<  Templeton.  Charles  E.  Ingalls  :  I  have  seen  them  in  winter 
stripping  the  buds  from  pear  trees,  and  from  ornamental  trees  along  our  village 
streets.     (August  23, 1886.) 

Aledford.  John  Ayres :  It  never,  to  my  knowledge,  injures  trees  in  any  way. 
(May  29, 1884.) 

Mount  Allium.  M.  Abbott  Frazar:  It  buds  pear  trees,  but  in  large  orchards  and 
on  a  bearing  year  this  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  trees,  as  it  removes  but  a  portion  of 
the  surplus  fruit  which  w(aiid  otherwise  have  to  be  picked  oft'.  A  single  tree  iu  a  city 
back-yard  very  likely  would  be  stripped,  rather  overdoing  the  business.  (Autumn, 
1885.) 

Springjicld.  Dr.  P.  L.  B.  Stickney  :  It  is  continually  picking  at  the  blossoms  aud 
buds  of  trees  and  vines  early  in  the  season.     (October  18,  1886.) 

Taunton.  11.  G.  White  :  During  winter  the  Sparrow  bites  off  the  buds  of  many  trees 
and  lets  them  full  to  the  ground  untouched.     (February  25,  1886.) 

Michigan. — Bay  City.  F.  W.  Grinnell :  It  docs  not  injure  trees  or  vines  very  mnch  ; 
in  spring  it  takes  buds  from  apple  and  i)car  trees.     (December  4,  1885.) 

Eaton  liaplds.  S.R.  Fuller:  It  eats  the  young  buds  from  the  maples  where  it 
gathers  in  large  flocks.     (October  11,  1880.) 

Mount  Clemens.  Jno.  B.  Leonardson  :  It  nests  in  evergreens  aud  deadens  their 
tops ;  and  it  eats  the  fruit-buds  of  the  grape-vine  iu  earlj^  spring,  also  the  biuls  of  the 
apricot  to  a  greater  extent.     (August  29,  1886.) 

Sprinf/port.  J.  B.  Conklin  :  It  does  not  seriously  injure  trees  or  vines.  Evergreens, 
being  favorite  roosting-places,  are  left  iu  a  liltby  coiulition,  especially  in  winter. 
(October  6,  1880.) 

New  Jersey. — Blawenhurijh.     David  C.  Voorhees:  It  picks  the  germs  from  the  buds 
of  fruit  trees  at  the  time  of  blossoming.     (December,  1885.) 
8404— Bull.  1 IG 
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Cahlu-tU.  Marcus  S.  Ciiiiio:  My  frieud,  Mr.  William  Davenport,  tells  me  he  has 
seen  it  i)icking  to  pieces  pear  and  peach  blossoms.     (Fcbrnary  19,  1884.) 

Freehold.  D.  D.  Denise :  It  picks  the  blossoms  from  fruit  trees.  (September  2, 
1886.) 

JTaddotiJield.  Samuel  N.  Rhodes:  It  injures  fruit  buds;  but  on  my  farm  and  in 
small  villajrcs  the  destruction  is  slight.     (September  9,  188G.) 

McrcluiutviUe.  Edward  Burrough:  It  injures  fruit  buds.  I  have  detected  it  this 
spring  eating  the  buds  on  a  Bartlett  pear  tree,  and  also  on  the  white  elm.  I  have 
frequently  heard  them  charged  with  this  habit,  but  never  caught  them  at  it  before. 
(May  K;,  1887. ) 

Passaic  Brid(je.  F.  M.  Carryl:  I  have  seen  it  take  buds  of  the  |)lum,  apple,  and 
quince  trees,  and  have  found  them  in  the  stomachs  of  birds  shot.     (August  2G,  188<;.) 

New  York. — Bi»ghamton.  H.  J.  Gaylord:  It  destroys  everything  it  comesiu  contact 
with.  It  is  ver}-  destructive  in  the  fruit  orchards  irt  the  early  spring,  eating  fruit  buds 
from  the  plum  and  cherry  trees.     (September  2G,  1885.) 

Clyde.  William  M.  McLachlau  :  I  have  observed  it  destroying  the  fruit  buds  of  the 
pear,  and  I  have  teen  it  on  my  curraut  bushes.     (May  15,  1884.) 

Bohhs  Fcrri/.  Dr.  C.  B.  McQuesten:  They  pick  off  the  budding  llowers  of  the 
apple  and  pear  trees  and  the  budding  leaves  of  the  maples.     (October  8,  188G.) 

Geneva.  C.  S.  Plumb  :  It  picks  out  the  buds  of  plum  and  pear  trees  in  early  spring, 
before  they  have  started  to  any  extent.     (August  28,  188').) 

liochestcr.  P.  C.  Reynolds :  It  sometimes  picks  off  buds  of  the  pear  and  cherry  be- 
fore they  open  in  spring.     (September  2,  188G.) 

Ohio. — Akron.  Prof.  E.  W.  Claypole :  I  have  not  oTtserved  it  to  injure  trees  or  vines, 
but  testimony  ou  this  point  is  contradictory.     (December  31,  1886.) 

Avondale.  Charles  Dury:  Four  Sparrows  examined  March  25,  1885,  were  full  of 
tree  buds;  these  were  shot  out  of  a  flock  in  a  cherry  tree  near  home.  (February  3, 
1886.) 

Burton.     P.  W.  Parmelee  :  It  injures  grape  blossoms.     (September  1,  1886.) 

Cleveland.  L.  M.  Davics:  I  have  seen  it  picking  buds  from  an  apple  tree  in  our 
yard  in  the  spring,  and  am  sure  it  was  not  "  after  insects."     (November  1,  1886.) 

Marietta.  Dudley  S.  Nye:  Fruit-growers  condemn  them  as  injuring  fruit  buds. 
(November  25,  1886.) 

Oxford.  L.  N.  Bouham  :  It  eats  the  first  spring  buds  of  fruit  trees  and  \  ines.  (Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  November  30,  1886.) 

Saint  Clairsville.  T.  W.  Emerson  :  It  roosts,  and  even  nests,  in  climbing  vines  in 
such  numbers  as  to  make  them  nuisances  instead  of  ornanjeuts.     (March  2,  1887.) 

Pennsylvania. — Benvicl-.  Dr.  A.  B.  McCrea:  Before  the  early  vegetables  are  above 
ground  he  will  destroy  the  fruit  buds,  often  doing  considerable  damage.  (Sei)tember 
1,  188.5.) 

Jicru'jn.  Frank  L.  Burns  :  I  have  seen  it  pick  oft"  buds  from  the  apple  trees  when 
other  food  was  scarce.  I  have  also  found  buds  of  plants  in  its  stonuich  in  winter. 
(1885.) 

Chambershurgh.  Davison  Greenawalt:  The  English  Sparrow  is  the  only  bird  I  ever 
knew  to  do  any  damage  to  buds  or  foliage.  Peach,  pear,  and  apple  trees  are  the  ones 
most  damaged.     (February,  1884.) 

Lancaster.  Dr.  S.  S.  Rathvon:  I  have  it  from  an  intelligent  fruit-grower  and 
nurseryman  (Mr.  Daniel  Smeych)  in  this  city,  that  they  destroy  the  young  leaves  and 
flower  buds  of  fruit  trees  and  grai)e-vine8  in  early  spring.     (October  8,  1886.) 

Landis  }'aJley.  H.  K.  Landis  :  It  has  been  observed  to  feed  on  the  buds  and  foliage 
of  trees.     It  destroys  the  blossoms  of  peach  trees.     (September  8,  1885.) 

Wai/nesborongh.  E.  B.  Engle  :  I  have  seen  them  pull  oft'  the  buds  of  peach,  plum, 
and  cherry  trees  in  winter  and  eail\  spring.     (Auj^ust  31),  188G.) 

TVillow  Strrrt.  Dr.  I.  IF.  JMaycr  :  It  attacks  and  injures  the  buds  of  grape-vines 
and  fruit  trees,  especially  the  blossom  buds.     (.January  31,  1885.) 
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IvHODK  Island. —  fl'tsterh/.  Hyron  J.  Pcckliiiin  :  I  liuve  socu  it  eating  fruit  biuls,  but 
do  not  tliiuk  its  ravages  are  extensive  in  tiiis  line.  (February  20, 1884.)  I  observed 
it  this  spring  pieking  olt"  the  blossoms  of  our  cultivated  cherries  to  a  largo  extent. 

(188:,.) 

Vkumont. — Luncnhur(jli.  Dr.  Hiram  A.  Cutting:  It  doesuot  usually  injure  trees,  but 
I  saw  one  instance  where  thoy  nested  so  abundantly  in  a  hedge  that  it  was  injured. 
(August  ID,  1884.) 

Saint  Johiiiiiurii.  Rev.  Henry  Fairbanks  :  It  works  upon  some  buds,  but  probably 
does  little  harm.  (February  5,  1884.)  A  llock  this  year  stripped  the  currant  bushes 
of  I  heir  blossoms.     (1885.) 

ViucixiA. — Variety  Mills.  H.  Martyn  Mickleni :  It  sometimes  eats  out  young  buds 
of  vines  and  fruit  trees.     (December  21, 1886.) 

AVest  Virginia. — Elizabeth.  Z.  E.  Thorn  :  It  injures  grapes  and  evergreen  trees 
principally.     (November  4,  188(5.) 

Wisconsin. — Mishicott.  N.  H.  Tereus  :  It  injures  cherry  trees,  currant  bushes,  and 
grape-vines.     (November  17,  1886.) 

CANADA.  Ontario.— Z>«n Hi'i7?e.  Dr.  G.  A.  McCallum  :  I  have  frequently  seen  it 
eating  the  buds  of  fruit  trees,  especially  the  fruit  buds.     (August  20, 1886.) 

Ottawa.  \V.  L.  Scott :  I  can  positively  affirm  that  I  have  seen  them  eat  the  buds 
of  the  elm,  maple,  and. other  shade  trees  in  the  early  spring,  though  I  do  not  think 
the  damage  was  ever  great  enough  to  be  especially  noticeable.     (January  26,  1886.) 

Strathroy.  L.  H.  Smith  :  I  never  saw  any  injury  to  my  trees  or  vines  by  the  Spar- 
row. In  one  instance  a  gardener  of  our  town  complained  to  me  of  the  Sparrows 
budding  one  of  his  trees,  a  cherry,  I  think.     (October  4, 1886.) 

Toronto.  Dr.  William  Brodie  :  The  stomachs  of  almost  all  Sparrows  taken  in  March, 
April,  and  May,  contained  buds  of  trees,  and  during  these  months  the  birds  were 
repeatedly  seen  feeding  on  the  buds  of  elms  and  maples  throughout  the  city.  [See 
Dr.  Brodie's  tables  of  the  food  of  the  Sparrow,  page  311  of  this  Bulletin.] 

New  Brunswick. — Saint  John.  D.  W.  Pilkington  :  It  eats  the  buds  of  the  plum, 
gooseberry,  etc.     (Wickham,  N.  B.,  September  6,  1886.) 
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In  response  to  the  question,  Does  the  ^imrrow  injure  garden  fruits  and 
vegetables  "^i  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  replies  have  been  received. 
Of  this  number  343  are  brief,  and  for  the  most  part  unimportant,  as 
they  probably  represent  in  most  cases  only  the  oj)inions  of  the  writers, 
and  afford  no  clue  to  the  kind  or  amount  of  observation  on  which  they 
are  based.  The  following  summary  is  a  complete  list  of  these  three 
hundred  and  forty-three  replies: 


Reports. 

No 163 

Think  not ;  believe  not 33 

Not  to  my  knoweledge 15 

Not  so  far  as  observed 22 

Not  here  ;  not  yet 3 

Not  much 6 


Reports. 

No  complaints  heard 6 

Yes 27 

Thinkso;  believe  so 2 

Am  told  so 1 

To  some  extent 5 

Injures  fruits 6 


Not  materially  ;  not  seriously 6     Injures  small  fruits 3 

Not  to  any  great  extent 6     Inj ures  gardens 4 

Only  to  a  limited  extent 3     Destroys  garden  seeds 2 

But  very  little  ;  slightly 9     Does  not  injure  fruits 4 

Not  more  than  sonic  other  birds 5  |  Not  observed  to  injure  fruits 12 
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The  reiuaiuiug  four  hundred  and  forty-five  reports,  coutaiuiug  the 
most  valuable  information  on  this  subject,  can  not  be  satisfactorily  sum. 
niarized,  but  they  may  be  classified  as  Ibllows  : 

Ileports. 

WIiollj'  favorable  to  the  Sparrow 24 

Wholly  unfavorable  to  the  Sparrow 384 

Partly  favorable  and  partly  unfavorable 37 

A  few  examples  of  this  evidence  have  been  inserted  already  in  con- 
nection with  the  summary  in  Part  I  of  this  liulletin,  where  the  various 
injuries  to  fruits,  vegetables,  and  seeds  have  been  tabulated ;  and  these, 
in  connection  with  the  following  reports,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
whol^. 

Alabama. — Eufaula.  E.  L.  Brown:  It  eats  vegetable  seeds  before  they  fully  ma- 
ture. It  is  impossible  to  save  such  seed.  (September  17,  1H8().  Present  about  foiw 
years.) 

Notasuhja.  Sam  Duke  :  They  fly  down  on  the  vines  and  eat  the  grapes ;  they  also 
scratch  up  garden  seed.     (November  2,  1886.     Present  about  three  years.) 

Arkansas. — Clarendon.  Horace  Ward  :  It  injures  grapes  and  strawberries.  (Sep- 
tember 20,  1886.     Present  "since  June.") 

Little  liock.  Carl  von  Jagerstield  :  It  injures  fruits  and  vegetables  to  a  considera- 
ble extent.     (Washington,  Ark.,  September  23,  1«8G.) 

Lnfra.  W.  P.  Hale:  My  little  vineyard  came  into  bearing  in  1836,  and  was  very 
well  fruited.  It  was  afflicted  with  rot  to  some  extent,  but  its  worst  enemy  is  the 
English  Sparrow,  which  cats  the  grapes  about  as  fast  as  they  ripen.    (Autumn,  1887. ) 

California. — Berldcn  (suburb).  Dr.  M.  C.  O'Toole :  It  eats  every  kind  of  fruit,  and 
in  great  quantities  considering  the  size  of  the  bird.  (February  17,  1887.  Present 
about  three  years.) 

Napa  City.  Postmaster  :  It  is  apt  to  eat  buds  and  leaves  on  young  and  tender  gar- 
den plants.     (January  11,  1837.     Present  two  or  three  years.) 

Stockton.  Postmaster:  It  injures  peas,  apples,  cherries,  peaches,  apricots,  plums, 
prunes,  grapes,  etc.     (November,  1886.     Present  three  years  or  more.) 

Connecticut.— £Z/(Hf//o«.  S.  T.  Kimball :  It  will  eat  the  seeds  of  turnip,  beet,  and 
cabbage,  if  they  are  not  well  protected.  Once  in  a  while  it  has  made  a  raid  on  our 
peas.     (August  20,  1886.     Present  five  or  six  years.) 

MerUJi'.u.  H.  C.  Hull :  It  injures  grapes  and  devours  berries.  (August  31,  1886, 
Present  sixteen  years.) 

New  Haven.  Frank  S.  Piatt :  I  have  twenty  varieties  of  choice  grapes  which  they 
peck  and  ruin.     (September  9,  1886.) 

New  Haven.  Dr.  Fred.  Sumner  Smith:  In  New  Haven  the  Sparrows  used  to  spoil 
our  grapes  by  the  bushel,  picking  the  ripest  ones  and  sucking  tlio  juice.  (West  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  November,  1885.) 

Plantsville.  E.  R.  Newell :  It  has  been  observed  to  feed  on  grapes  and  other  fruits, 
but  in  this  section  not  to  any  great  extent.  *  *  *  Hince  writing  the  above  I  bave 
seen  a  row  of  choice  grapes  of  various  kinds  entirely  ruined  by  the  Sparrow,  and  find 
that  they  are  committing  depredations  on  all  the  vines  in  this  neighborhood.  (Sep- 
tember 4,  1885.) 

South  U'oochtock  {conntvy).  Mrs.  G.  S.  F.  Stoddard:  I  have  not  observed  it  to  feed 
upon  orii|)c«  or  other  fruit.     (January,  1886.) 

Stratfoiil.  ]t()l)t.  W.  Curtiss:  I  have  seen  it  eat  sweet  corn  when  in  the  milk.  It 
tears  open  the  Inisk  when  in  that  condition,  and,  besides  wliat  it  eats,  it  lets  the 
weather  aiul  dampness  in  ujion  i  lie  our,  which  is  apt  to  mold,  though  to  no  very  great 
extent.     (February  6  and  October  11,  1886). 
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District  of  Cox.u.mbia. —  Wanhinyton.  William  Sauudeis,  superiuteudeut  of  gar- 
cleus  aud  grouDds,  U.  S.  Departmeut  of  Agricnltuie  :  Small  fruits  do  uot  seem  to  be 
damaged  much  here  in  the  city.  A.s  the  boy.s  prevent  any  of  our  grapea  from  ripen- 
ing, I  do  not  know  bow  the  Sparrows  would  atfect  that  fruit.     (April  13,  1887.) 

IVasliington.  Michael  Durkin,  gardener  at  the  Navy  Yard:  It  is  very  destructive 
to  fruit.  This  season  it  took  all  the  cherries  from  the  trees  on  the  grounds,  so  that 
not  a  single  one  remained.  Early  grapes,  against  the  wall  of  the  grouuds,  were  at- 
tacked as  soon  as  they  began  to  ripen,  and  we  obtained  none  fit  for  use.  It  also  at- 
tacked the  tops  of  peas  as  they  came  through  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  tops  of 
sprouting  carrots  and  beets.     (August  22,  1887.     Present  about  fifteen  years.) 

Washivfjion.  Hawkins  Taylor :  The  cat-bird  and  other  birds  eat  my  cherries  and 
other  fruits,  greatly  to  my  disgust,  but  I  am  sure  the  Sparrows  have  never  touched  a 
cherry,  grape,  or  berry,  and  there  are  swarms  of  them  about  all  the  time,  and  no 
other  birds  ;  and  if  the  Sparrows  do  not  eat  my  grapes  aud  fruits,  why  do  they  eat 
other  people's  grapes  and  fruits?     (May  18,  1887.) 

Gkorgia. — Jincricus.  M.  B.  Council:  It  is  very  destructive  to  all  garden  seeds. 
(September  2,  1886.     Present  about  two  years.) 

Atlanta.  Judge  John  D.  Cunningham,  president  Georgia  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion :     I  have  heard  no  comiilaint  of  the  English  Sparrow.     (October  18,  1886.) 

Cartersville.  William  Miluer:  We  observe  that  they  are  very  destructive  to  the 
grape  crop  and  to  all  berry  crops.     (October  4,  1886.     Present  about  three  years.) 

Fairbiwn.  George  Latham  :  It  eats  English  peas,  young  turnips,  aud  nearly  all 
young  vegetables.     (October  16,  1886.     Present  three  or  four  years.) 

LmnpMn.  A.  AV.  Latimer:  It  injures  garden  fruits  and  vegetables  to  a  limited 
extent;  it  destroys  cabbage  and  turnip  seed.  (September  5,  1886.  Present  about 
five  years.) 

Macon.  Prof.  J.  E.  Willet  :  It  injures  garden  fruits  and  vegetables  to  some  ex- 
tent. It  has  eaten  early  lettuce  and  the  leaves  of  English  peas  in  .January,  February, 
and  March.  It  also  eats  the  seeds  of  lettuce,  and  I  think  of  the  sunflower.  (No- 
vember 2,  1886.    Present  ten  or  twelve  years.) 

Milledgeville.  Postmaster :  There  is  some  complaint  by  gardeners.  When  plants 
are  seeding  it  destroys  small  seeds  to  a  limited  extent.  (November  4,  1886.  Present 
about  six  years.) 

Savannah.  J.  N.  Johnson:  It  injures  fruits  aud  vegetables  but  little;  eating 
grapes  and  destroying  flower  seeds  in  gardens.  On  the  garden  farms  in  the  suburbs 
it  destroys  to  a  limited  extent  various  seeds,  but  it  has  not  gone  into  the  country 
generally  as  yet.     (October  7,  1886.     Present  about  eight  years.) 

JLl.l^S0lS.— Alton  Junction  (country).  John  Koch:  It  likes  peas,  and  cherries  are 
not  safe  from  it ;  but  it  is  not  plenty  enough  here  yet  to  do  much  damage.  (Septem- 
ber 25,  1886.     Present  about  four  years.) 

Bernadotte.  Dr.  W.  S.  Strode:  Latterly  instead  of  cereals  I  have  found  grape 
pulp  in  large  quantities  in  the  stomachs,  and  this  crop  has  been  fearfully  damaged; 
fully  one-half,  or  even  more,  of  the  grapes  on  the  bunch  being  eaten,  probably  one- 
third  of  the  crop  being  destroyed.  The  bird  operates  by  inserting  his  bill  and  suck- 
ing out  the  contents,  leaving  the  empty  skins  on  the  vine.     (September  7,  1887.) 

The  fact  that  the  English  Sparrow  seems  determined  to  sample  everything  that 
the  agriculturist  can  produce  from  the  soil  was  illustrated  here  this  fall  by  its  pick- 
ing holes  into  the  sides  of  turnips,  damaging  many  of  them  even  while  on  every  side 
there  was  an  abundance  of  grain  and  weed  seeds.  (December  6,  1887.  Present  two 
or  three  years.) 

CoUinsvUIe.  Henry  De  Wald  :  It  does  not  injure  fruits  or  vegetables  much  ;  it  eata 
a  few  berries  and  cherries.     (October  5,  1886.     Present  about  twelve  years.) 

East  Wheatland.  W.  D.  Patterson  :  It  injures  currants  aud  raspberries,  and  eats 
a  few  strawberries.    It  also  eats  peas.     (January  1888.     Present  about  three  years.) 

HUhloroufjli.     A.J.Edwards:  It  is  a  constant  visitor  to  our  gardens,  but  I  have 
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never  seeu  it  molest  either  fruits  or  vcj-etiibles.     (Oi'tuber  0,  1H8G.     Present  about 
seven  years.) 

Louisville.  Conrad  E.  Kaeliler  :  It  injures  the  cherry  crop  badly.  It  also  scratches 
np  garden  seeds.     (September  27,  1886.     Present  about  six  years.) 

Monmouth.  Dr.  S.  M.  Hamilton :  I  have  never  seen  the  least  bit  of  injury  done  to 
fruits  or  vegetables  by  the  Sparrow.  (September  24,  1886.  Present  twelve  or  four- 
teen years.) 

Mount  Vernon.  John  S.  Began  :  I  have  two  gardens,  and  I  never  noticed  the 
Sparrow  interfering  with  anything  but  cherries.  (September  2,  1886.  Present  seven 
or  eight  years.) 

Shawneeiown.  George  Rearden  :  It  does  not  eat  the  vegetables  themselves,  but  de- 
stroys nearly  all  kinds  of  small  seed,  such  as  turnip,  radish,  lettuce,  etc.,  and  scratches 
up  larger  seeds.     It  also  injures  cherries.     (October  2, 1880.    Present  about  five  years.) 

Indiana. — Aliion.  Charles  M.  Clapp  :  I  know  of  numbers  of  cases  where  they  have 
destroyed  peas  and  many  other  vegetables.  (October  14,  188G.  Present  five  or  six 
years. ) 

CharUsioini.  Dennis  F.  Willey  :  It  injures  peas  and  grapes,  and  any  seeds  that 
chickens  would  eat.     (September  28,  1886.     Present  about  four  years.  ) 

D»j;o?i<  (country).  T.S.Williams:  They  eat  anything  in  the  garden  that  is  left 
to  mature  for  seed.  They  eat  or  bite  and  break  the  skin  on  grapes,  especially  the 
sweet  grapes,  causing  the  bees  to  swarm  after  them.  (October  6,  l'-86.  Present  about 
six  years.) 

Farmland  {conwivs).  N.W.Wright:  It  eats  garden  seeds,  and  a  ilock  of  one  hun- 
dred or  more  worked  on  a  patch  of  sweet  corn  last  full  and  damaged  the  ears  consid- 
erably.   (Marcti  7,  1887.     Present  two  or  three  years.) 

Hooker  (country).  Mary  Benson  :  It  injures  cherries,  but  does  no  damage  to  vege- 
tables.    (October  11,  1886.) 

Maryland.  Julia  B.  Brown.  They  work  on  currants,  strawberries,  and  grapes  to 
some  extent.     (October  11,  1886.     Present  about  eight  years. ) 

Ntwhern.  U.  F.  Glick  :  It  does  not  injure  grapes  or  other  fruit  to  any  great  extent 
here.   (October  12,  1885.    Present  about  two  years.  ) 

Vevaij.  William  R.  Stratford  :  It  is  fond  of  cherries  and  grapes,'  and  will  eat  the 
fruit  of  nearly  all  our  ornamental  vines  or  shrubs.  (October  7,  1886.  Present  about 
eleven  years. ) 

Iowa. — Burlington.  Howard  Kingsbury:  It  is  not  nearly  as  injurious  to  fruits  and 
vegetables  as  some  of  the  migratory  species,  such  as  blackbirds,  cow-birds,  etc.  (De- 
cember 28,  1886.    Present  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.) 

Davenport.  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  per  W.  H.  Pratt,  curator  : 
It  does  not  appear  to  do  much  injurj^  here  to  fruits  or  vegetables.  Some  gardeners  in 
the  city  report  it  as  an  expert  at  shelling  peas,  and  it  ])ecks  at  some  small  fruits  a 
little.    (April  20,  1887.    Present  about  seventeen  years.) 

Dubuque.  Edward  T.  Keini.  Some  damage  to  lettuce  has  been  reported  in  wet  sea- 
sons.   (August  19,  1886.    Present  about  ten  years.) 

Fairfield.  Thos.  C.  Ross:  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  it  was  seen  five  miles  out  in 
the  country,  on  corn,  in  August.    (November,  1887.) 

Lost  Nation.  F.  M.  Frazier:  It  injured  my  grape  crop  this  year,  and  it  injures 
young  plants,  such  as  cabbage,  in  the  spring.  (October  16,  1886.  Present  five  or  six 
years.) 

Sidney.  G,  V.  Sweariugen:  They  are  destructive  to  grapes,  raspberries,  and  other 
small  fruits,  and  peck  nearly  everything  that  is  grown  in  the  garden.  (Octobers, 
1886.   Present  four  or  five  years.) 

Kansas. — Blaine.  Postmaster:  It  picks  young  grapes  and  currants.  (October  6,1886. 
Present  seven  or  eight  years.) 

Doniphan.  Postmaster:  It  injures  grapes  very  badly,  also  cherries  and  small  fruits, 
such  as  raspberries,  blackberries,  etc.    (October  12,  1886.    Present  five  or  six  years.) 
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Eureka.  x\.  W.  ll;iit  :  It  iiijiuvs  touiutocs  and  grapes.  (Si-ptoiuber  4,  ISSG.  Present 
two  or  three  years.) 

Garnelt.  M.  A.  Page  :  It  injures  legnuiinous  frnit,  and  eats  turnip  seed  and  radisli 
seed.    (September  3, 188G.   Present  one  year. ) 

Maiihdtlau.  Prof.  D.  E.  Lantz  :  They  have  been  known  to  injure  grapes  bj'  punctur- 
ing the  skin,  but  have  not  proved  more  destructive  than  sonic  of  our  native  birds. 
(Autumn,  18d5.   Present  about  six  years.) 

Kentucky. — Adairville.  A.  M.  Moseley  :  There  is  great  complaint  of  the  Sparrow 
from  the  grape-growers.     (Autumn,  188G.) 

Bagdad.  E.  P.  Denton:  Grapes,  cherries,  and  all  small  fruits  are  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Sparrow.    (October  5,  1886.     Present  six.  or  seven  years.) 

Bowling  Green  (country,  3  miles  from  city).  W.  Cook:  It  eats  all  fruits  and 
seeds,  including  those  of  the  sunllower.  It  also  picks  off  pea-blossoms  and  young 
lieas.     (September  2,  1886.     Present  about  three  years.) 

Casly.  Frank  B.  Hancock:  It  injures  grapes,  berries,  and  all  small  fruits,  and 
promises  to  be  a  2)cst  in  this  way.     (August  19,  1886.     Present  about  six  months.) 

Ghent.  George  K.  Bowie:  It  plucks  otit"  fruits  and  pulls  up  vegetables  while  ten- 
der.    (October  8,  188G.     Present  six  or  eight  years.) 

Hartford.  A.  B.  Baird  :  It  destroys  cabbage  and  radish  seed  as  they  commence 
maturing;  but  I  have  not  known  of  its  molesting  fruits.  (October  5,  1886.  Present 
about  six  years.) 

Hickman.  L.  O.  Pindar:  It  picks  off  grapes  and  cherries,  and  drops  half  on  the 
ground.  It  destroys  ten  times  as  much  as  it  eats.  It  also  injures  strawberries,  goose- 
berries, etc.     (February,  18y7.     Present  about  ten  years. ) 

Louisville.  J.  B.  Nail:  When  other  food  was  scarce  I  have  seen  it  eat  grapes,  or 
rather  ruin  them  by  sticking  its  bill  into  them.  (September  8,  1886.  Present  about 
twelve  years. ) 

Stanford.  Thomas  Richards:  It  injures  raspberries  and  strawberries  to  a  small 
extent,  and  sunflowers  when  raised  for  seed.  (October  29,  1886.  Present  about 
thirteen  years.) 

Louisiana. — Scli)icrcr.  Postmaslcr  :  It  eats  the  blossoms  of  English  peas,  and  in- 
jures all  vegetables  bmiing  flowers.     (October  8,  1886.     Present  one  or  two  yeaus.) 

Maine. — Brewer.  Manly  Hardy  :  It  injures  grapes  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity  to 
do  so.     It  also  cats  garden  seeds.     (August  31,  1885.     Present  about  four  years.) 

Maryland. — Baltimore.  Otto  Lugger:  Germinating  seeds  are  eaten,  and  the  sun- 
flower no  longer  ripens  its  seeds,  as  they  are  greedily  eaten  by  the  Sparrow.  (May 
10,  1887.)  ... 

Boonshoroiigh.  Robert  Lamar:  It  is  a  nuisance  here,  plucking  the  blossoms  of 
early  vegetables.     (November  12,  1886.     Present  about  eleven  years.) 

Massachusetts. — Amherst.  Hubert  L  Clark:  In  regard  to  the  English  Sparrow's 
attacks  on  fruit,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  very  injurious  to 
early  pears  and  apples.  On  a  tree  bearing  about  fifty  pears  (the  variety  kuowii  as 
"  Beurre  Gifford")  more  than  thirty  were  destroyed  by  these  birds.  They  would  eat 
out  a  part  of  one  side  of  the  pear  before  it  was  ripe,  and  then  leave  the  work  to  be 
finished  by  ants  and  other  insects.  I  never  saw  the  birds  at  their  work  but  once, 
and  then  being  at  some  distance  I  mistook  them  for  young  and  dingy  orioles,  but  am 
now  convinced  of  my  niistake.  A  friend  living  in  the  center  of  the  town  reports  the 
same  thing  in  regard  to  early  apples,  but  he  has  seen  the  Sparrows  at  w'ork.  (Sep- 
tember 8,  1887.    Present  fifteen  years.) 

Falmouth  (country),  F.  J.  C.  Swift :  They  have  been  known  to  pick  into  and  de- 
stroy pears.     (Autumn,  1885.) 

Medford.  JohnAyres:  It  was  in  my  garden  many  years.  I  cultivated  with  my 
own  haods  and  knew  every  tree  and  bush  and  all  the  fruit,  and  I  never  saw  it  touch 
either  fruit  or  vegetables,  as  I  have  often  seen  the  robin  do.  (May  29, 1884.  Present 
twelve  to  fifteen  years.) 
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MhliUehoroiujh  (couutry).  E.  A.  Boweu  :  It  destroys  luuch  coiu,  iujiuiiig  spiiuUe, 
silk,  aud  ear.     (September  21,  18-iO.     Present  teu  or  eleven  years.) 

Northampton.  L.  C.  Ferry  :  It  damages  the  grape  orop  greatly  whcu  tlic  i'ruit  is 
ripening.     (September  10,  IddC.     Present  about  eleven  years.) 

Somerset.  Elisba  Siade:  The  Sparrow  feeds  on  grapes,  strawberries,  cherries,  rasp- 
berries, and  blackberries.  It  is  as  bad  ou  cherries  as  the  robin,  probably  injuring  as 
many  as  it  eats.     (August  20,  188G.     Present  about  twelve  year.s.) 

Sprhigfield.  George  A.  Solly  :  Fruits,  vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  seeds  are  de- 
voured by  the  miserable  Sparrow.  It  will  have  the  first  strawberries,  cherries,  and 
grapes;  and  in  a  few  year's  we  shall  have  to  cover  them  with  nets,  as  they  do  in  Eng- 
land.    (October  8,  1886.     Present  about  twenty  years.) 

Taunton.  II.  G.  White:  It  eats  a  great  many  grapes,  and  is  partial  to  pears  and 
strawberries,  but  is  too  fond  of  them  to  wantonly  injure  them.  Cherries,  however, 
it  bites  off  and  lets  fall  to  the  ground  untouched.     (February  25,  1886.) 

Michigan. — Ctntreville  J.  A.  Russell :  It  destroys  garden  seed,  and  has  been  known 
to  injure  cabbage  by  ])erforating  the  heads  with  its  bill.  (October  8,  1886.  Present 
.about  seven  years.) 

Eaton  Bap'uls.  S.R.  Fuller:  It  has  done  great  injury  to  my  vineyard  this  season. 
It  can  be  driven  but  a  few  yards  at  a  time,  and  returns  immediately.  (October  11, 
1886.     Present  four  or  five  years.) 

Hart.  E.D.Richmond:  It  is  very  destructive  to  fruits,  such  as  cherries,  berries, 
and  grapes.     (September  4,  1886.     Present  about  four  years.) 

Hastlniju.  John  Bessmer:  It  injures  vegetables  a  little  ;  attacking  lettuce,  beets, 
and  the  like,  in  early  spring.     (October  7,  1886.    Present  about  ten  years.) 

Hopkinn  Station  (country).  Postmaster:  They  are  not  injurious  in  gardens,  ex- 
cept to  hemp  aud  sunflower  seed.     (October  6,  1886.     Present  about  three  years.) 

Jackson.  Grove  H.  Wolcott :  It  is  complained  of  as  injuring  small  fruits,  but  I  have 
never  seen  it  doing  the  least  injury  to  them.    (August  1.5,  1884.     Present  ten  years.) 

Kalamazoo.  Dr.  Morris  Gibbs :  It  eats  berries  and  cherries.  It  also  goes  into  the 
garden  and  tears  up  vines  and  digs  into  apples,  and  some  vegetables.  (November  23, 
1886.     Present  nine  or  ten  years.) 

Lapeer.  Fred.  S.  Odle  :  It  injures  several  species  of  garden  fruits  ;  it  is  fond  of  ripe 
pears.     (September  13,  18-.6.    Present  six  or  seven  years.) 

Mount  Clemens  (country).  Jno.  B.  Leonardson :  It  eats  raspberries  and  grapes 
(for  the  seeds)  around  the  market  gardens  to  considerable  extent,  and  it  nearly  de- 
stroys the  whole  crop  of  salsify  and  turnii)  seed.  (August  29,  1886.  Present  about 
three  years). 

Saginaw.  F.S.Smith:  It  eats  plums,  cherries,  pears,  and  almost  any  soft,  sweet 
fruit.     (October  6,  1886.     Present  four  or  five  years.) 

Saline  (country).  Norman  A.  Wood:  It  eats  green  peas  as  fiist  as  they  grow  ;  also 
raspberries,  blackberries,  and  strawberries,  I  think  for  the  seeds.  (September  6, 1886. 
Pi'esent  about  six  years.) 

Shelby .  George  W.  Woodward  :  It  gathers  in  great  numbers  and  eats  and  destroys 
great  quantities  of  cherries,  grapes,  and  all  small  fruits.  It  will  destroy  the  small 
fruits  of  a  garden  very  quickly.     (November  10,  1886.    Present  about  six  years.) 

Mississippi. — Aherdeen.  A.  A.  Wall:  It  is  troublesome  on  cherries,  strawberries, 
currants,  raspberries,  grapes,  and  vegetables.  It  makes  havoc  with  everything  going 
to  seed  in  gardens.     (Vernon,  Ala.,  September  21,  1886.) 

Holly  Springs.  John  S.  Fiulay:  It  is  very  destructive  to  all  kinds  of  fruit.  No- 
vember, 1886.     Present  about  four  years. ) 

Nkw  Jersey. — Caldwell.  Marcus  S.  Crane:  Three  of  my  neighbors  say  it  injured 
their  grapes  this  fall  by  picking  holes  in  them.  (November  30,  1886.  Present  about 
sixteen  years.) 

East  Orange.  H.  B.  Bailey  :  It  injures  cherries  aud  strawberries  to  a  great  extent. 
(February  7,  1881.   Present  about  sen  ii  years.) 
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Haclcnsmh.  Wrldou  U.  Uosdick  :  Like  the  robin,  it  oujuys  uiu  cLeniL's  aud  straw- 
berries, but  does  uot  cause  us  any  loss,  as  we  can  uot  get  at  tbe  siuall  limbs  wbieb 
they  reacb.    (August  20,  1886.    Present  about  fifteen  years.) 

llackoimck-.  Henry  Stewart:  It  eats  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  blackber- 
ries, and  grapes.    (February  5,  1884.   Present  about  fourteen  years. ) 

Eidficwood  (country).  Henry  Hales  :  It  destroys  grapes  witli  nie  to  a  great  extent; 
it  pecks  holes  iu  them  and  leaves  tbein  spoiled.  (January  18,  1887.  Present  about 
fifteen  years.) 

New  Yoi:k. — Biiighamtou  (suburbs).  11.  J,  Gaylord :  He  will  pick  every  pea  from 
tbe  pod  if  be  once  gets  a  taste  of  tbem.  He  destroys  grapes  when  they  get  sweet  and 
ripe,  gashing  but  never  eating  them.  He  takes  them  all  unless  you  fight  him.  (Sep- 
tember "26, 1885.     Present  about  fourteen  years.) 

Geneva  (country).  C.  S.  Plumb:  It  eats  nearly  all  garden  seeds,  and  is  especiallj'  de- 
structive to  lettuce,  cabbage,  and  salsify.     (August  2»,  1886.) 

Highland  Falls.  Dr.  Edgar  A.  Mearns:  It  destroys  peas  and  other  tender  vegetables 
as  soon  as  they  appear  above  the  ground,  thus  doing  gi'eat  <lainiige.  It  destroys 
grapes  in  large  quantities,     (February  27,  1884.    Present  about  thirteen  years.) 

Port  Washhifjfon  (country).  Henry  M.  Burtis:  It  injures  grai)es  and  pears.  (Octo- 
ber 1,  188G. 

Bochester.  H.  Roy  Gilbert :  It  attacks  garden  fruits,  and  1  have  known  it  to  de- 
stroy beds  of  tulips  and  other  flowers.    (August  20,  1884.    Present  about  fifteen  years.) 

liochesfer.  Henry  Harrison :  It  picks  the  small  grapes  as  soon  as  the  blossom  falls, 
and  picks  holes  iu  grapes  when  ripe,  as  well  as  in  apples  and  pears.  (August  23,  1880. 
Present  about  fourteen  years.) 

Schui/ler's  Lake  (country).  La  Grande  Southworth  :  It  injures  peas  and  corn,  and  I 
have  seen  it  eating  the  fruit  of  the  black  cherry  and  choke  cherry,  but  have  never 
known  it  to  injure  any  other  fruit  except  the  strawberry.  (December  2,  1886.  Present 
about  six  years.) 

Sing  Shif}.  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher:  Young  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants  are  attacked 
just  after  they  are  transplanted. 

Siiracuse  (city  and  country).  Edwin  M.  Hasbrouck  :  We  have  had  our  grape-vines 
almost  cleaned,  the  Sparrow  pecking  the  grapes  for  the  seed  until  scarcely  a  bunch 
remained  that  was  not  ruined.  It  also  eats  cherries.  (August  20,  1886.  Present 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years.) 

Waicriown.  Herbert  M.  Hill  :  It  injures  grapes,  berries,  apples,  and  plums.  (Janu- 
ary 29,  1887.) 

West  Farms,  Xciv  York.  James  Angus:  It  does  some  injury  to  garden  fruits  and 
vegetables,  but  not  a  tithe  of  that  done  by  insects.  (February  11,  1884.  Present  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years.) 

IVestport.  George  C.  Osborne:  It  cats  all  kinds  of  berries  and  pecks  green  corn. 
(November  5,  1886.     Present  about  ten  years.) 

North  Carolina. — Fayetterille  (suburbs).  G.  W.  Lawrence  :  It  pecks  young  peas 
and  other  early  plants  just  after  they  come  out  of  the  ground.  (September  4,  1886. 
Present  three  or  four  years.) 

Morganion.     George  H.  Moran:  It  is  very  fond  of  strawbeiries.     (May  18,  1887.). 

New  Market  (country).  H.  A.  Beeson  :  It  is  abundant  within  ten  miles,  and  pecks 
grapes,  strawberries,  tomatoes,  plums,  apples,  peaches,  and  pears,  causing  t'hem  to 
decay.     It  also  eats  mustard,  etc.     (November  30,  1886.     Present  four  years.) 

Ohio. — Bellaire.  W.  K.  Morrison:  When  the  common  gooseberry  is  only  a  few 
days  old  the  Sparrow  attacks  it  and  cuts  it  in  two,  eating  the  front  and  leaving  the 
other  part  on  the  bush.     (October  28,  1886.) 

Cincinnati  (suburbs).  Adolph  Leue  :  I  have  seen  it  pick  at  ripe  tomatoes.  A  few 
years  ago  1  bad  two  cherry  trees  laden  with  fruit  all  taken  by  this  robber.  In  1885 
it  was  especially  numerous  in  this  locality,  and  completely  devoured  the  ears  of  a 
whole  patch  of  sugar-corn  containing  two  square  rods.  (October  12,  1886.  Present 
more  than  twelve  years.) 
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Columbus,  Ohio  State  UiiicersUij  (siibmhs).  William  B.  Alwood:  We  have  never  ob- 
served the  Sparrows  injuring  frnits  of  any  kind,  although  we  have  taken  some  care 
to  notice  them.     (July  IG,  1887.     Present  more  than  ten  years.) 

Hamilton.  George  Harbron  :  It  injures  young  peas,  radishes,  and  lettuce.  (Sep- 
tember i:{,  188G.     Present  about  eighteen  years.  "> 

Napoleon.  J.  L.  Haltes  :  It  injures  cherries  and  sweet  apples.  (Septemher  2, 188G. 
Present  eight  or  ten  years.) 

New  Lisbon.  J.  F.  Benner:  I  know  that  it  injures  grapes  and  mulberries.  (August 
27, 1886.     Present  about  six  years. ) 

North  Bend  {anhnrhH).  K.  II.  Warder:  It  eats  small  frnits  and  is  very  troublesome 
among  grapes ;  it  also  eats  lettuce  seed  and  peas.  (November  27,  18SG.  Present 
about  eleven  years.) 

Norwalk.  S.  Gray  :  It  will  eat  almost  any  fruit,  and  also  garden  seeds.  It  is  hard 
on  ripe  apples.     (April  2:?,  1884.     Present  about  five  years.) 

South  Salem.  W.  N.  Irwin  :  Among  the  forest-tree  seeds  that  I  noticed  them  work- 
ing on  were  sassafras  and  spice-wood,  and  the  only  good  I  found  them  at  was  eating 
the  rag-weed  seed,  so  abundant  in  this  State.     (December  20,  1887.) 

Waihieorlh.  Dr.  J.  F.Detweiler:  They  destroyed  most  of  the  j^oa  and  bean  crop 
of  a  neighbor  by  pecking  the  young  leaves  as  they  appeared  above  the  ground.  (De- 
cember 10, 1887.    Present  about  thirteen  years.) 

JVei/mouth.  Dr.  Frank  Young:  It  does  not  injure  fruits  or  vegetables.  It  injures 
flax.     (August  20,  18SG.     Present  about  six  years.) 

Pennsylvania. — Berwick.  Dr.  A.  B.  McCrea :  Lettuce,  peas,  and  beets  are  its  favor- 
ite food  in  the  early  spring,  and  often  the  entire  bed  is  destroyed.  It  also  destroys 
grapes  to  a  considerable  extent.     (September  1, 1885.) 

CoUegeville.  C.  A.  Kittenhouse  :  It  injures  grapes  and  strawberries  to  alarge  ex- 
tent.     (188.5.) 

Gaj)  (country).  John  C.  Linville:  It  scratches  out  and  eats  small  garden  seeds 
after  they  are  planted.     (November  IG,  188G.) 

6VrHia»/oi('H  (suburbs).  Thomas  Meehan  :  It  injures  strawberries  and  peas,  and  wild 
cedar  trees  are  stripped  of  their  berries  as  fast  as  they  color.  (August  21,  188G. 
Present  twenty  years  or  more.) 

Uoll  idaijshurgh  (conutvy).  M.A.Young:  They  have  been  decidedly  injurious  here 
by  pulling  up  early  vegetables.     (December  22,  188G.    Present  four  or  five  years.) 

Lancaster.  Dr.  S.  S.  Rathvon  :  Possibly  it  may  injure  garden  fruits  or  vegetables, 
but  I  have  not  observed  it,  iior  have  I  been  able  to  positively  ascertain  that  it  do3s 
so.     (October  8, 1886.    Present  sixteen  years  or  more.) 

Neivport.  E.  L.  Knight:  It  attacks  divers  vegetables,  but  does  not  injure  them, 
or  fruits,  to  any  appreciable  extent.     (April  '.iO,  1884.     Present  ten  or  twelve  years.) 

rhiladeJphia.  J.  Percy  Moore:  I  have  often  seen  the  Sparrow  feeding  on  cherries, 
(July  18,  188.'>),  and  several  times  on  wild  grapes  (October  10),  but  never  on  cultivated 
ones,  at  least  I  have  no  records  in  my  notes  of  such  observations.  (October  15, 
1885.) 

rhiladelphia.  F.  R.  Welsh  :  It  feeds  on  no  fruit  but  cherries,  as  far  as  I  know,  and 
the  damage  to  these  is  very  trifling.  It  seems  to  eat  only  the  cherries  that  otber 
birds  or  insects  have  made  holes  in.     (October  G,  1885.) 

Pottstown.  John  H.  Steele:  It  eats  the  early  salad  plants  and  devours  the  peas. 
(May  15,  1884.)  I  have  repeatedly  seen  it  take  grapes  when  ripening,  and  it  also  takes 
cherries.  It  eats  early  lettuce,  peas,  and  other  small  green  vegetables.  (August  19, 
1886.     Present  about  sixteen  years.) 

Rhode  Island. — Protyidence.  W.  V.  Osterhout :  It  is  very  fond  of  cherries  and 
grapes,  and  when  these  fruits  are  ripe  it  really  does  a  great  deal  of  damage.  (May 
9,  1887.     Pre-sent  twenty  years  or  more. ) 

Tennessee. — Lawrenceburgh.  W.  T.  Nixon:  It  does  not  injure  garden  vegetables 
or  small  fruits.     I  have  observed  it  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the  honeysuckle  when 
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snow  covered  the  grouiul  but  at  no  other  time.  (February  '^1,  ItidT.  Preseut  about 
two  years.) 

TiplonviUc.  John  D.  Arnett:  It  has  been  very  injurious  to  our  fruit  crops, 
especially  grapes.     (Novcinl>er  l'.>,  188G.     Present  five  years.) 

TV.XXS.— Galveston.  Oswald  Schindlcr:  What  little  fruit  is  grown  here  is  taken 
care  of  by  the  Sparrow,  without  perniissiou  of  owner.  (February  12,  l>-'87.  Present 
about  nineteen  years.) 

UTAH.—Xorth  Ogden.  Sidney  Stevens :  It  does  a  deal  of  damage  to  fruit  and  crops. 
(November  22,  1886.     Present  about  four  years.) 

Pleasant  Grove.  Mrs.  P.  Sterrett :  it  has  become  a  great  nuisance  to  gardeners. 
(November  11,  1886.     Present  about  eight  years.) 

Provo  C'ttif.  Jas.  G.  Kenney:  It  is  commonly  reported  destructive  to  fruit.  (No- 
vember 15,  1886.     Present  about  six  years.) 

YiRGi^ix.— Lick  Iliin.  J.  T.  Paxtou:  It  eats  all  the  small  fruit,  currants,  rasp- 
berries, and  strawberries.     (March,  1887.     Present  sis  or  seven  years.) 

irtchmond.  Hugh  L.  Davis:  It  mutilates  strawberries,  and  destroys  raspberries 
and  cherries.     (Novembers,  18:ii3.     Present  about  four  years.) 

Variety  Mills  (country).  H.  Martyu  Micklem:  It  eats  gooseberries,  currants,  and 
peas  (when  first  sown,  when  growing,  and  when  in  pod),  and  picks  up  small  seeds  gen- 
erally.    (December  21,  1886.     Present  about  five  years.) 

West  Virginia.— ^rti?*oirH.  John  H.  Strider :  It  destroys  early  p*eas  and  cabbages, 
and  later  in  the  season  garden  seeds.  It  is  very  destructive  to  sunQower  seed.  (Sep- 
tember 6,  1886.     Present  about  seven  years.) 

W^iscoxsiN. — Kewaunee  (country).  Ramsom  A.  Moore  :  It  injures  small  fruits,  such 
as  berries,  grapes,  cherries,  currants,  etc.  (November  8,1886.  Present  about  two 
years.) 

Lena.  R.  R.  Byram :  I  liave  known  it  to  injure  garden  vegetables,  such  as  the 
tomato,  etc.     (August  20,  1886.     Present  several  years.) 

Milwaukee  (suburb).  Walter  B.  Hull :  I  have  noticed  but  few  examples  of  in- 
jury to  fruit  or  vegetables,  but  there  would  be  more  i-f  the  Sparrows  were  not  fright- 
ened on  their  first  appearance.     (^August  23,  1886.     Present  about  six  years.) 

Oshkosli.  W.  F.  Webster:  I  saw  them  after  sunflower  seeds  in  my  garden  this 
year  for  the  first  time.  I  think  they  do  not  injure  fruits  or  vegetables.  (Novem- 
ber 16,  1886.     Present  about  seven  years.) 

CANADA.  0:sTA\.io.—Bel}eiiUe.  James  T.  Bell:  It  does  not  injure  garden  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  any  great  extent.     (August  19,  1836.) 

Oshawa.  W.  J.  Stevenson:  I  have  known  them  in  a  short  time  to  clean  out  all 
the  vegetables,  etc.,  in  a  whole  garden  when  first  coming  through  the  ground.  (Au- 
gust 21,  1886.     Present  about  ten  years.) 

Sirathroy.  L.  H.  Smith;  There  are  several  professional  gardeners  in  our  town, 
but  I  have  heard  no  complaints  of  injury  to  fruits  or  vegetables.  (October  4,  1886. 
Present  about  twelve  years.) 

Toronto.  J.  B.  Williams,  for  co;nmittec  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Toronto : 
It  injures  garden  fruits  and  vegetables.  People  generally  have  been  very  favorable 
toward  the  Sparrow,  but  those  who  have  gardens  are  beginning  to  complain  of  it. 
(August  27,  1884.     Present  about  nine  years.) 

qvF.BEC— Montreal.  George  John  Bowles:  The  market  gardeners  and  farmers  in 
the  neighborhood  complain  greatly  of  the  injury  done  by  the  Sparrow  to  garden  fruits 
and  vegetables.     (August  8,  1884.) 

New  Brvssvtick.— Portland  (suburb  of  Saint  John).  J.  W.  Banks:  It  is  very  de- 
structive to  currants,  raspberries,  and  pea  blossoms.  (October  10,  1886.  Present  two 
or  three  years.) 

ENGLAND.— I  know  from  personal  observation  that  in  England  it  is  veiy  partial  to 
small  fruits.     (Douglas  Robertson,  Chloride,  N.  Mex.,  August  27,1885.) 

In  England  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  fruit  and  grain  crops,  and  pre- 
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uiiiims  i'or  its  dcsti'iictioii  are  giveu  iu  all  the  farniiug  distiiots  iu  the  couutiy.  (Dan- 
iel Graves,  Provo  City,  Utab,  November  10,  ISSU. ) 

Camhrid()e  Count!/,  In  cbeny  orcliards  and  <:;ardens,  when  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  keep  one  or  more  boys  with  a  sbot^iin  from  early  daylight  to  dark.  (Jabez 
Webster,  Centralia,  111.,  December  21,  188fi.) 

They  operate  on  frnit,  especially  grapes,  which  they  seem  to  wantonly  destroy  by 
boring  a  hole  in  every  berry,  which  is  then  left  to  rot.  (Thomas  Birt,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
September  10,  1887. ) 

GERMANY. — It  eats  cherries,  and  in  the  spring  when  the  cal)bage  plants  come  np 
picks  oft  the  bnd  at  the  top,  and  by  so  doing  nproots  the  tender  plant  or  spoils  it. 
(Mrs.  W.  Seliger,  Hartford,  Conn.     March  13,  1S8J.) 


INJUEY  TO  GEAIN  OEOPS. 

In  answer  to  tlic  qnostioD,  Does  the  ISjyarroiv  injure  grain  crops  ?  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  replies  were  received.  Three  Ijundred  and  twelve  of 
these  were  verj^  brief  and  may  be  siiininarized  as  follows: 


Reports. 

No 90 

Think  not;  believe  not 19 

Not  to  my  knowledge 5 

Not  so  far  as  observed  10 

Not  here;  not  yet 13 

No;  confined  entirely  to  cities 8 

No;  not  abundant  cnongh l.'S 

Not  much  ;  confined  mainly  to  cities.  2 

Not  much  ;  not  abundant  enough...  11 

Not  materially 3 

Not  seriously 10 

Not  to  any  extent 11 


Reports. 

Not  more  than  any  other  bird 2 

But  slightly 5 

No  complaint  heard 9 

Yes 31 

Think  so;  believe  so 2 

Is  said  to;  have  heard  so 4 

Farmers  complain  that  it  does 3 

To  some  extent 9 

Inj  ures  all  cereals 4 

Injures  all  small  grains 8 

It  eats  grain 20 


The  remaining- four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  replies  are  more  full  and 
explicit,  often  giving  illustrations  of  the  damage  done  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  inflicted.  These  replies  can  not  be  summarized  satisfac- 
torily, and,  for  reasons  explained  elsewhere,  only  a  portion  of  them  C:in 
be  printed.    They  may  be  classified  roughly  as  follows : 

Reports. 

Wholly  favorable  to  the  Sparrow 2 

Wholly  unfavorable  to  the  Sparrow 431 

Partly  favorable  and  partly  unfavorable f) 

The  following  examples,  representing  less  than  one  quarter  of  the  evi- 
dence contained  in  these  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  replies,  will  give 
same  idea  of  the  character  of  the  whole  : 

Alabama. — Dadeville.  Postmaster:  It  stripped  of  seed  in  a  short  time  some  cat- 
tailed  millet  which  had  been  left  to  ripen.  (November  30,  1880.  Present  two  or 
three  years. ) 

California. — Berkcleij.  C.  H.  Dwindle:  It  seonis  to  me  that  the  so-called  English 
or  House  Sparrow  threatens  to  become  in  our  mild  climate  (California)  a  nuisance  of 
the  first  order.  It  has  already  made  it  almost  impossible  to  conduct  certain  kinds  of 
field  experiments  with  grains,  etc.,  with  any  kind  of  satisfactory  results.  (Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  December  4,  1880.) 
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CONXKCTICUT.— JJast  Hartford  (country).  Willard  E.  Tieat  :  I  have  often  known  it 
to  do  considerable  damage  to  a  rye  crop,  making  a  clean  sweep  wherever  it  alighted. 
(October  23,  1880.     Present  about  three  years.) 

Stratford.  Robert  W.  Curtiss:  I  have  seen  it  eating  wheat  and  oats  in  the  field, 
Avhcn  ripe,  doing  Injury  according  to  the  number  in  the  vicinity.     (February  6,  1886.) 

DisTKiCT  OF  Columbia. —  Washington.  Robert  Ridgway  :  In  the  summer  of  1886  I 
saw  flocks  of  hundreds  feeding  on  grain  in  stacks  in  Prince  William  County,  Va.,  and 
I  have  also  seen  the  same  elsewhere.  (February  8,  1887.  Present  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years.) 

iranhingtoii.  William  Saunders:  Seeds  of  many  kinds  are  eaten  greedily.  It  is 
very  diflicult  to  start  grass  anywhere  about  the  grounds,  as  the  seed  is  eaten  as  fast 
as  sown.     (April  13,  1887.) 

GEORGIA. — Americus.  M.  B.  Council.  Country:  It  picks  np  the  newly-sown  seed, 
and  is  very  destructive  to  the  unharvested,  ripened  grain.  (September  2,  1886. 
Present  about  two  years. ) 

Hamilton.  Charles  L.  Deudy  :  One  of  our  citizens.  Judge  William  I.  Hudson,  in- 
forms me  that  he  was  trying  to  mature  the  seeds  of  Millo  maize  from  a  small  plat  in 
his  garden,  but  it  was  all  destroyed  bj'  the  Sparrow.  (September  8,  1886.  Present 
live  or  six  years.) 

KiiKjstou.  Postmaster:  It  attacks  wheat  and  oats  before  they  are  ripe,  and  eats 
all  the  grain  out  of  the  heads.     (October  11,  1886.     Present  about  two  years.) 

La  Grange.  Thomas  II.  Whitaker:  Like  the  rice  bird,  it  injures  tops  of  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  and  barley.     (September  3,  1886.     Present  about  five  years.) 

Illinois. — Alton  Junction.  John  Koch:  When  the  wheat  stands  in  shocks  I  have 
seen  at  some  places  over  twenty  Sparrows  on  one  shock.  (September  25,  1886.  Pres- 
ent about  four  years.) 

Bernadotfe.  Dr.  W.  S.  Strode:  All  the  small-grain  crops  are  more  or  less  injured 
and  the  ears  of  new  corn  are  torn  open  and  the  grain  is  bitten  in  two  and  eaten.  (Sep- 
tember 7,  1887.) 

In  my  daily  rides  now  I  often  notice  small  flocks  of  them  out  in  the  country,  often 
4  or  5  miles  from  any  town,  and  on  shooting  one  and  examining  the  stomach  I  iind  it 
to  contain  for  the  most  part  wheat  or  rye,  occasionally  with  bits  of  corn  grains  and 
weed  seeds.     (September  20,  1887.     Present  two  or  three  years.) 

Fernicood.  George  B.  Holmes:  I  do  not  know  that  it  injures  grain  crops,  but  I 
notice  that  the  oat  and  wheat  flelds  are  always  tilled  with  flocks  of  them  in  the  last 
of  July  and  early  part  of  August.     (August  27, 1886.     Present  about  live  years.) 

driggsviUe.  T.  W.  Parker:  It  has  not  been  observed  to  feed  on  cereals  until  mature 
in  the  fall,  when  it  feeds  in  flocks  on  corn  and  small  grain.  (September  7,  1885. 
Present  two  or  three  years. ) 

Louisville.  Conrad  E.  Kaehler :  Where  the  Sparrow  is  abundant,  thousands  of 
them  take  possession  of  the  grain  fields  and  greatly  damage  them.  (September  27, 
1886.     Present  about  six  years.) 

Peoria.  W.  S.  Cobleigh:  I  have  heard  farmers  say  that  it  attacks  oats  in  the  field 
and  shock,  and  sometimes  destroys  a  considerable  amount.  (August  24,  1886.  Pres- 
ent five  years.) 

Qaincrj.  T.  Butterworth  :  It  eats  the  wheat  and  oats  in  fields  near  the  city,  and 
threatens  to  be  a  greater  curse  than  the  grasshopper  or  locust.  (August  19,  1886. 
Present  about  ten  years.) 

Indiana. — Angola.  Frank  M.  Powers :  They  alight  on  wheat  in  flocks,  pecking  the 
grain  and  breaking  down  the  stalks.     (November  5,  1886.     Present  about  six  years.) 

Bedford.  Noyes  E.  Str.;ut:  It  injures  all  kinds  of  small  grain;  gathering  in  largo 
numbers  upon  it  when  in  the  shock  and  stack.  (September  13,  1880.  Present  seven 
or  eiylit  years. ) 

BroolciUe.  Amos  W.  Biillcr  :  It  feeds  upon  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  millet,  and  grass 
seed,  being  most  destructive  to  wheat  when  "  shocked"  in  the  field.     (Autumn,  1885.) 
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Camdeu.  F.  C.  Grouinger :  In  harvest  I  have  seen  large  flocks  in  the  grain  fields, 
on  the  shocks,  and  they  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  the  grain.  (August  20,  1886. 
Present  about  5  years.) 

Farmland,  N.W.Wright.  Country:  A  flock  of  one  hundred  or  more  worked  on 
a  patch  of  sweet  corn  last  fall  and  damaged  the  ears  considerably  ;  they  also  eat  other 
corn  in  the  same  manner.     (March  7,  1887.     Present  two  or  three  years.) 

Grcencastle.  W.  H.  Ragan:  It  injures  wheat  in  shock  and  in  field  when  left  for 
late  harvest,  but  under  our  system  of  husbandry  this  damage  can  never  amount  to 
anything  serious.     (September  28,  1886.     Present  about  fourteen  years.) 

La  Faijeite.  F.  M.  Webster:  It  injures  wheat  and  oats  in  the  tield  ;  and,  I  think, 
corn  also  ;  but  possibly  the  injury  to  corn  which  I  saw  was  due  to  blackbirds,  which 
peck  the  ears  in  early  fall.     (August  25,  1886.) 

Marldand.  Julia  B.  Brown  :  It  begins  on  wheat  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  formed  in 
the  liaad,  and  continues  until  it  is  housed  or  thrashed.  (October  11,  188G.  Present 
about  eight  years.) 

New  Albany.  John  B.  Mitchell :  In  some  wheat  fields  near  the  city  the  outside 
sheaA'es  in  the  shock  are  denuded  of  grain.  (October  6,  1886.  Present  about  eleven 
years. ) 

Patriot.  J.  T.  Bodkin  :  It  works  on  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  and  on  com  while  young 
and  tender.  I  have  examined  one  or  two  dead  ones  and  found  their  craws  filled  with 
wheat  and  rye.     (May  24,  1887.     Present  about  three  years.) 

Stovji  Point.  Thomas  H.  AVatlington  :  Last  harvest  I  noticed  small  spots,  some- 
times three  or  four  feet  square,  on  which  the  grain  was  taken  out  of  the  wheat  heads, 
and  on  investigation  I  found  that  the  Sparrow  did  it.  (September  20,  1886.  Present 
about  eleven  years.) 

Iowa. — Grinnell.  John  Houghton:  It  has  been  known  to  Hock  into  wheat  fields  in 
great  numbers.     (October  6,  1886.     Present  about  two  years.) 

Iowa  City.  C.  C.  Nutting:  It  is  injurious  to  grain,  eating  habitually  any  of  our 
common  cereals  growing  near  town.     (October  13,  1886.     Present  about  five  years.) 

Newton.  W.  E.  Dingman:  On  July  21,  1886,  I  saw  a  flock  of  Sparrows  alight  in 
a  wheat  field,  and  found,  on  coming  closer,  that  they  were  eating  the  grain.  (Octo- 
ber 15,  1886.     Present  two  or  three  years.) 

Kaxsas. — Manhattan.  Prof.  D.  E.  Lantz  :  It  feeds  upon  wheat  and  oats.  The 
damage  observed  here  has  been  inconsiderable,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
birds  have  not  been  with  us  long  enough  to  become  very  numerous.  (Autumn, 
1885.     Present  about  five  years.) 

Kentucky. — Caskey.  Frank  B.  Hancock :  It  destroys  a  great  deal  of  w  I  eat,  rye,  and. 
oats  in  shock.  After  wheat  harvest  I  saw  a  flock  of  about  -GO  on  Jiud  among  the 
wheat  and  oat  shocks,  and  they  ate  <a  great  deal  of  grain.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time  in  regard  to  their  being  very  injurious  to  grain  fields.  (August  ID,  18b6.  Pres- 
ent less  than  a  year.) 

Crescent  Hill  (suburbs  of  Louisville).  Thomas  S.  Kennedy  It  visits  wheat  fields 
in  large  flocks  and  feeds  on  wheat  and  other  grain  in  the  shock,  showing  what  it  will 
do  when  it  becomes  more  numerous.     (October  5,  1886.     Present  five  or  six  years.) 

Lexington.  Dr.  Robert  Peter:  Professor  Scovell  states  that  it  feloniously  spoiled 
his  experiments  in  wheat  culture  at  the  State  Agricultural  station  by  stealing  the 
grain  from  the  ear.     (November  11,  1886.     Present  fifteen  to  eighteen  years.) 

Madinonville.  J.  F.  Dempsey  :  It  depredates  on  wheat  fields  in  immense  flocks. 
(September  3,  1886.     Present  about  six  years.) 

Xicholasvillc.  Postmaster :  I  have  heard  of  oat  and  wheat  crops  being  attacked 
by  thousands  of  these  birds  and  to  some  extent  injured.  (October  4.  1886.  Present 
about  eight  years.) 

Vancehnr(jh.     J.  Sparks:  It  congregates  in  grain  fields  and  devours  vast  quanti- 
ties of  the  grain.      (October  20,  1886.     Present  about  seven  year.s  ) 
Louisiana. — Barataria  (country).     William  B.  Berthoud.    It  injures  grain  crop.s 
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largely.    Auy  small  seed,  sncb  as  oats,  millet,  etc.,  is  eagerly  sougbt  after  wlien  sowed 
aud  lightly  covered.     (June  27,  1887.     Pieseut  about  four  years.) 

Schrievcr.  Postmaster  :  It  injures  the  rice  crop.  (October  8, 1886.  Present  one  or 
two  years.) 

Maine.— ^Yo)7/(  iafj-Hiorc  (country.)  George  H.  Berry.  They  eat  oats  and  wheat 
in  the  field,  working  on  it  iu  the  same  manner  as  the  bobolink.  As  far  as  observed 
rye  and  barley  arc  not  eaten.     (August  23,  1886.     Present  about  three  years.) 

Maryland. — Baltimore,  Otto  Lugger:  Wheat  and  other  ripening  cereals  arc  eaten, 
and  the  Sparrows  injure  more  by  their  weight  than  by  their  appetite.     (May  10,  1887.) 

Massachusktts. — Camhridge.  Dr.  H.  A.  Hagen :  I  have  not  observed  that  it  injures 
grain  here,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  do  so  iu  the  fall,  as  it  certainly  docs  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  Germany.     (April  13,  1884.     Present  about  eleven  years.  ) 

Holyokc.  Thomas  Chalmers:  In  the  grain  districts  the  Sparrow  is  very  destructive 
to  the  grain  crop  ;  and  in  my  opinion  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  bird  will  not  countcr- 
balaucethc  damage  done  iu  this  way.     (March  6, 1884.     Present  about  iifleen  years.) 

Somerset.  Elisha  Shade  :  The  Sparrow  feeds  upon  all  the  cereals  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  any  native  bird.  He  devours  Indian  corn  in  the  milk,  and  is  as  destructive 
in  this  respect  as  the  crow  or  blackbird,  because  he  stays  iu  the  field  and  will  not 
easily  be  driven  out.     (October  19, 1885.  ) 

Michigan. — Ann  Arbor.  J.  B.  Steere:  It  has  already  moved  out  into  the  country 
to  some  extent,  and  lives  on  wheat  when  standing  and  nearly  ripe,  and  also  when  in 
the  shock.     (1885.) 

Bad  Axe.  J.  T.  Korick  :  It  gathers  newly  sown  grain  from  fields,  and  shells  grain 
from  standing  crops.     (October  7,  1886.     Present  about  three  years.) 

CentreviUc.  J.  A.  Russell:  AVhen  the  grain  fields  are  near  the  town  it  injures  them 
by  breaking  down  the  stalk  and  picking  out  and  destroying  the  grain.  (October  8, 
1886.     Present  about  seven  years.) 

Hartford.  Edward  Finley  :  It  feeds  on  grain  stacks  in  the  vicinitj'  of  the  village 
in  flocks  of  several  hundred.     (October  i),  1886.     Present  about  seven  years. ) 

Jaclson.  P.  B.  Loomis:  I  have  seen  it  picking  up  the  sown  oats.  (July  20,  1881. 
Present  eight  years.) 

Kalamazoo.  Dr.  Morris  Gibbs  :  It  iuj.ui'es  grain  crops,  more  particularly  oats,  but 
also  buckwheat,  wheat,  and  any  and  all  grains  excepting  corn  in  a  dry  state.  It  eata 
green  corn.     (November  23,  1886.     Present  nine  or  ten  years.) 

Lickhij  Corners  (country).  A.  H.  Carver :  It  is  reported  to  have  nearly  destroyed 
some  small  fields  of  wheat  10  or  12  miles  north  of  here.  (August  24,  1886.  Present 
one  or  two  years.) 

Marshall.  Samuel  S.  Lacey  :  Farmers  complain  that  when  it  gets  a  footing  it  in- 
jures wheat  both  before  it  is  cut  and  in  the  shock,  and  even  troubles  their  stacks. 
(November  20,  1886.     Present  about  six  years.) 

Paw  Paw  (village  and  country).  Postmaster:  They  alight  on  heads  of  wheat  and 
oats  and  break  them  down;  they  also  pick  out  the. grains  of  wheat  and  oats  in  the 
sheaf.     (November  4,  1886.     Present  twelve  years.) 

Petershtirgh  (country).  Jerome  Tromhley  :  I  have  seen  it  feeding  largely  on  standing 
crops  of  oats  and  wheat,  as  well  as  when  iu  the  shock  and  stack.  (August  23,  1886. 
Present  about  nine  years.) 

Sehoolcrofl.  P.  D.  Miller:  Farmers  tell  me  that  it  worked  on  their  wheat  and  is 
now  working  on  their  corn.     (October  11,  1886.     Present  about  nine  years.) 

Tecnmseh.  C.A.Wright  and  C.  A.  Storj^ :  The  injury  is  umch  greater  to  grain 
thau  to  fruit  or  vegetables.  It  feeds  first  ou  grain,  second  on  fruit,  third  on  insects. 
When  it  is  abundant  it  certainly  destroys  much  grain.  (October  11,  1H86.  Present 
seven  years. ) 

7ra^j-OHsri7/<' (country).  E.  B.  Hayes:  Large  fiocks  settle  down  upon  standing 
wheat  when  nearly  or  quite  ripe,  and  not  only  feed  upon  it,  but  shell  out  the  grain. 
(October  25,  1886.     Present  about  four  vp.a,v8. ) 
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TpsUanii  (cuuiitiy,  ouo  and  oue-lialf  luiU's  from  town).  Williaiu  Lambie:  The 
Sparrows  came  out  from  the  city  when  the  wheat  was  first  ripe,  aud  fed  ou  it  and 
tangled  down  the  straw.  The  most  of  them  went  away  after  harvest.  (September 
29,  188G.     Present  five  or  six  years.) 

Mississirpi. — Columbus.  D.  C.  Hodo  :  They  are  injurious  to  grain,  eating  all  kinds. 
(September  21,  188G.     Present  about  two  years.) 

Missouri. — Oregon.  William  Ivaucher  :  In  August  it  gathers  in  large  flocks  and  in- 
vades the  grain  fields  ;  but  the  numbers  are  not  so  great  as  to  make  these  inroads 
very  serious  as  yet.     (September  21,  1886.     Present  about  four  years.) 

New  Jeksey. — Blawenhurgh.  David  C.  Voorhees:  The  Sparrow  devours  wheat, 
corn,  and  other  grains;  eatiug  the  wheat  from  the  head  in  the  field  at  the  time  of 
ripening,  and  afterwards  in  the  shock  and  stack.  It  strips  the  husk  off  the  corn  at 
the  small  end  of  the  ear  and  eats  the  grains  when  they  are  in  the  soft,  milky  state. 
It  is  emineutly  a  granivorous  bird,  and  will  thrive  with  no  insect  fo3d  wJiatever.  It 
appropriates  food  thrown  out  for  the  chickens,  creeps  through  knot  holes  in  stables, 
barns,  aud  store-houses,  and  devours  the  grain  in  the  racks  and  cribs  to  a  very  damag- 
ing extent.     (December,  1885,  aud  August,  188G.     Present  about  three  years.) 

Caldwell  (country).  Marcus  S.  Crane:  A  flock  gathers  about  our  stacks  of  wheat, 
rye,  and  oats  every  season,  and  feeds  on  the  grain.  A  pane  of  glass  fell  out  of  a 
window  in  the  granary  aud  the  Sparrows  soon  learned  to  enter  aud  steal  wheat  from 
the  bin.  Occasionally  I  have  seen  them  forage  in  the  field.  (November  30,  1886. 
Present  about  sixteen  years.) 

Hiickensaek.  Henry  Stewart:  It  is  very  injurious  to  wheat  and  corn  crops.  I  have 
seen  a  strip  of  wheat  10  feet  wide  laid  down  level  all  around  the  edge  of  the  field. 
It  iujures  field  corn  by  tearing  open  the  husks  aud  eating  the  grain.  (February  T), 
1884.     Present  about  fourteen  years.) 

Haclcensaek.  Weldon  F.  Fosdick:  I  have  seen  the  Sparrows  for  weeks  in  flocks  of 
300  or  400,  eating  rye  and  oats  that  had  been  stacked  in  barracks  in  the  fall  of  tlio 
year.  1  have  not  known  them  to  meddle  with  grain  in  the  spring  when  first  planted. 
(1885.     Present  about  fourteen  years.) 

Kew  Providence.  H.  F.  Barrell:  It  feeds  only  on  grain  and  seeds.  I  have  re- 
peatedly seen  it  in  great  numbers  ou  fields  of  wheat  and  oats,  eatiug  the  grain  from 
the  head.     (1885.     Present  about  twenty  years. ) 

Pfl.^sa/c  7^/-iV?r/e  (suburbs).  F.  M.  Carryl :  It  feeds  in  large  flocks  in  fields  of  rye, 
oats,  wheat,  and  buckwheat,  aud  birds  killed  wore  stutied  full  of  these  grains.  (Au- 
gust 20,  1886.     Present  many  years.) 

New  York. — Baldwinsinlle.     Rev.  W.  M.  BL-auchamp:  It  feeds  largely  upon  svheat, 
and  perhaps  on  other  grain,  being  driven   iu  (locks  just  in  advance  of  the  reaper.  . 
(October  15,  188.5.     Present  many  years  ) 

Cli/dc.  William  M.  McLachlan  :  I  have  seen  great  numbers  ou  my  grain  stacks, 
stripping  the  grain  off  wherever  exposed.     (May  15,  1884.) 

Conatantia.  Wallace  D.  Rhines:  It  is  very  injurious  to  wheat  aud  oats.  It  does 
not  eat  as  much  as  it  wa.stes  by  breaking  off  the  stems  aud  shelling  out  the  grain 
after  being  cut.     (August  23,  1886.     Present  four  or  five  years. ) 

Fredonia  (conuiry).  C.  E.  Bartram:  Flocks  pull  down  the  grain  and  destroy  by 
shucking  it  out  and  scattering  it  over  the  ground.  (August  25, 1886.  Present  about 
sixteen  jear.s. ) 

Ithaca  (suburbs).     Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts:  It  iujures  wheat,  rye,  oats,  aud  barley  on 

the  stalk,  in  shock,  ami  iu  {\w  barn.     (August  24,  1886.     Preseut  al)ont  threo  years.) 

Le  Roy  (country).     J'rof.  F.  M.  Comstock  :  It  eats  grain  iu  the  field  before  it  is  cut, 

and  after  it  is  drawn  into  tli(3  Iciru.     It  livens  iu  tlociss  about  barns  and  In  straw  and 

haystacks.     (OctolxM' 12,  l-^-^C.) 

Long  Island  Citg.  W .  V.  llendrickson  :  I  liav<i  seen  tlorks  numbering  hundreds  in 
the  grain  lields  iu  .June  when  the  giaiii  was  ri[ieniiig,  aud  believe  they  did  a  great 
deal  of  damage.     (October  22,  1885.) 
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Xcw  Tori;  ''ity.  Hon.  Kobeit  H.  Roosevelt:  It  is  preteudetl  that  lie  (levours  enor- 
mous qiiautities  of  growing  grain  and  threatens  a  laniine  in  the  laud.  His  diminu- 
tive proportions  are  of  themselves  a  tolerably  conclusive  reply  to  that  accusation  ; 
moreover,  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind  with  us  on  Long  Island,  whatever  may  be  kis 
habits  elsewhere.  I  have  never  seen  a  single  one  in  the  fields  of  grain.  (August  8, 
1886.)    ■ 

Painted  Post.  A.  H.  Wood  :  It  collects  in  large  Hocks  in  the  fall,  when  it  attacks 
fields  of  ripe  wheat  and  oats,  and  is  very  destructive.  (August  2"2,  1885.  Present 
about  nine  years.) 

Pcini  Tan.  G.  C.  Snow:  I  have  seen  flocks  of  Sparrows  alight  on  heads  of  wheat 
when  ripe,  or  nearly  so,  eating. the  grain  and  breaking  it  down.     (September  6,  188G. ) 

i?oc7/('s/er  (suburbs).  II.  M.  Jennings,  gardener  and  seedsman:  I  have  found  it 
very  destructive  to  grain  crops.     (February  12,  1837.     Present  about  twelve  years.) 

liochcsfer.  P.  C.  Reynolds:  It  is  very  destructive  to  wheat.  (September  2,  188G. 
Present  about  tw.e.nty-oue  years.) 

Siny  Sing.  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher:  The  Sparrows  are  very  destructive  to  grain,  both  in 
the  field  and  after  it  is  placed  in  the  stack.  They  prefer  wheat,  hence  in  this  local- 
ity, where  little  wheat  is  grown,  the  loss  is  comparatively  much  greater  than  in 
localities  where  it  is  a  staple  crop.     (1885.     Present  about  nineteen  years.) 

Southamjffon.  G.  H.  White:  If  grain  is  shocked  up  in  the  lot  for  a  few  days,  the 
Sparrow  will  shell  the  tops  of  the  shocks  all  out.  It  also  shells  it  in  the  field  some- 
what.    (August  23,  1S8G.     Present  ten  or  eleven  years.) 

Syracuse  (city  and  country).  Edwin  M.  Hasbrouck:  I  have  seen  large  flocks,  often 
numbering  hundreds,  in  the  oat,  wheat,  and  buckwheat  crops.  (August  20,  1886. 
Present  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years.) 

TVcst  Brighton,  C.  M.  Raymond:  For  two  years  we  had  a  field  of  oats,  and  when 
ripe  an  immense  flock  of  Sparrows  would  settle  on  it  and  feed  all  day  long.  (Septem- 
ber, 1886.) 

Westport.  George  C.  Osborne  :  I  have  commonly  seen  flocks  of  hundreds  settle  in 
an  oat  or  wheat  field  and  begin  their  mischief  by  eating  the  grain.  (November  5,  1886. 
Present  about  ten  years.) 

Ohio. — AvondcJe.  Charles  Dury  :  I  endeavored  to  seed  a  patch  of  ground  about  50 
by  30  feet  with  a  mixture  of  clover  and  other  seed,  but  the  Sparrows  picked  up  every 
seed,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  over  the  place  again  and  reseed  it  and  cover  the  seeds 
with  earth,  and  though  I  shot  more  than  one  hundred  Sparrows  from  the  spot  they 
persisted  in  returning  to  the  place  as  long  as  a  seed  remained  in  sight.  (February  3, 
1888.) 

Canton  (country).  J.  F.  Niesz :  Some  of  the  fields  of  wheat  care  almost  stripped  for  a 
distance  of  several  rods  from  the  fences.  Oat-fieldsnre  likewise  injured.  (September 
6,  1886.     Present  about  three  yearsi) 

Cleveland.  William  F.  Doertenbach :  September  14,  1886,  I  saw  a  large  flock  of 
Sparrows  in  a  wheat-field,  and  the  owner  said  they  did  considerable  damage.  The 
only  means  he  had  taken  to  prevent  their  depredations  was  shooting  them,  but  this 
did  not  lessen  the  number.     (November  8,  1886.     Present  about  thirteen  years.) 

Cleveland.  S.  E.  lugersoll  :  I  have  often  seen  large  flocks  of  these  pests  settle 
down  on  newly-cut  oats  and  wheat  and  cat.large  quantities  of  the  grain.  (September 
1,  1886.     Present  about  fourteen  years.  ) 

Cleveland.  Dr.  E.  Sterling:  About  the  25th  of  July  the  early  broods  begin  to 
gather  in  flocks  o^  from  fifty  to  four  hundred.  They  go  into  the  country  for  5  miles 
around,  eating  every  seed  and  grain  that  is  ripe,  and  returning  at  night.  They  keep 
this  up  until  November.     (August  18, 1886.     Present  about  seventeen  years.) 

College  Hill  (6  miles  from   Cincinnati).     H.  A.  Koch  :    In  the  summer  of  1884  I 

noticed  a  field  of  wheat  along  a  roadside.     A  large  flock  of  Sparrows  had  perched  on 

the  fence  alongside,  and  the  birds  were  continually  flying  in  and  out  of  the  w^heat, 

which  was  just  about  ripe.     I  found  that  for  about  15  feet  in  from  the  road  a  large 
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amount  of  graiu  was  picked  from  the  ears,  but  farther  in  tLe  wheat  became  more  full 
iu  the  car.     (August  25,  1885.  ) 

lAtst  Iioclqiori.  A.  Hall:  I  have  seeu  large  numbers  feeding  upon  shocks  of  oata, 
and  farmers  tell  me  they  arc  very  destructive  to  other  grain.  (August  26,  1886.  Pres- 
ent about  liftueu  years.  ) 

Laurel.  Daniel  Bobl:  When  the  wheat  is  ripe  one  can  see  how  much  they  eat 
and  destroy.  I  have  seen  patches  of  grain  which  looked  as  though  some  one  had 
taken  the  wheat  heads  and  rubbed  them  between  his  hands — nothing  left  but  straw 
and  chaff.     (August  6,  1887.  ) 

Mount  Vernon.  B.  L.  Swetland :  Mr.  James  Rodgers,  who  lives  in  the  west  part 
of  this  town,  owns  several  acres  of  gardens  and  also  grows  a  few  acres  of  wheat  each 
year.  He  told  me  that  last  year  and  this  the  Sparrows  destroyed  several  bushels  of 
his  wheat  (each  year),  and  that  iu  a  few  days  they  woukl  have  destroyed  the  entire 
crop.  They  worked  on  it  as  long  as  it  remained  in  the  field.  (November  15,  1886. 
Present  about  ten  years.) 

South  Salem.  W.  N.  Irwin  :  The  Sparrows  began  on  the  wheat  as  soon  as  it  was  in 
the  milk,  taking  from  one  to  a  dozen  or  more  grains  from  one  side  of  tbe  head.  They 
worked  on  one  side  of  the  field  along  a  wire  fence  and  for  a  distance  of  about  50  feet 
into  the  field,  and  the  entire  length,  about  80  rods.  The  ground  was  pretty  well 
covered  by  the  chaft'  they  picked  oft".  I  also  found  them  working  on  my  buckwheat. 
(December  26,  1887.) 

Wadsworth.  Dr.  J.  F.  Detweiler:  One  man  in  town  had  about  three  acres  of 
wheat  last  year,  and  the  Sparrows  destroyed  three-quarters  of  the  crop.  I  have  re- 
peatedly seen  great  droves  alight  upon  a  grain-field  and  begin  picking  the  grain  from 
the  heads.     (December  10,  1887.    Present  about  thirteen  years.) 

fVouseon.  Thomas  Mikescli:  Last  summer  hundreds  of  Sparrows  gathered  on  my 
wheat  shocks,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  taken  every  grain  from  the  outside  of  many 
shocks.     Others  tell  me  of  their  doing  the  same  way  at  their  places.     (April  24,  1886.) 

Went  Berlin.  Charles  H.  Shaw  :  Some  of  the  farmers  iu  this  section  have  had  to 
cut  their  wheat  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would,  as  the  Sparrow  was  taking  it  badly. 
There  is  a  llock  at  our  wheat  nearly  all  the  time.  (July  7,  1887.  Pi-esent  about  four 
years.) 

Pennsylvania.  Berwick.  Dr.  A.  B.  McCrea:  I  have  seen  wheat  and  oats  materi- 
ally injured  when  standing  in  the  field.  A  farmer  told  me  he  had  noticed  the  Spar- 
rows going  in  and  out  of  his  mow,  and  upon  examination  found  the  top  sheaves  of 
the  oats  entirely  husked.     (September,  1885.) 

Berwyn.  Frank  L.  Burns:  The  Sparrow  does  considerable  damage  to  ripening 
grain,  princiiially  wheat  and  oats.  On  the  former  it  works  in  large  flocks,  shelling 
out  nnich  more  than  it  eats.  It  is  also  very  troublesome  in  the  barn  after  the  crops 
have  been  harvested,  as  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  out.  The  extent  of  tbe  damage  is 
difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  must  be  considerable,  as  it  works  on  the  grain  about  two 
weeks  before  harvest  time,  and  also  in  the  barn  until  it  is  thrashed.     (18-S5.) 

Cliamhersbnryli  (country).  Davison  Greenawalt :  In  the  fall  of  1884  we  did  not  thrash 
our  grain  until  November.  We  had  a  large  mow  iu  the  barn  filled  with  wheat. 
Large  flocks  of  Sparrows  came  and  soon  had  every  head  of  wheat  as  far  down  as  could 
be  reached  by  them  comjiletely  cleaned  out.  I  have  also  noticed  them  iu  the  grain- 
fields  just  before  harvest.  They  will  pick  out  the  kernels  of  wheat  as  soon  as  they 
are  sufficiently  hard.     (February,  1886.) 

Lancaster.  Dr.  S.  S.  Rathvon:  It  does  not  seriously  injure  grain  crops.  Mr.  J, 
Duffy,  while  cultivating  a  small  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster,  once  reported  io 
me  that  it  appeared  iu  flocks  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  during  midsummer  and 
autumn,  and  fed  on  the  grain  in  shock,  but  mainly  on  the  gleanings.  (Octobers. 
1886.     Present  sixteen  years  or  more.) 

rhiladclpliia.  J.  Percy  Moore:  On  a  number  of  occasions  this  year,  in  early  Angus'- 
when  the  oats  were  being  harvested,  I  noted  immen.se  flocks  in  the  fields,  i)icking 
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large  qnantitios  of  ripe  grain  IVoiu  tlie  hulls,  and  afterward  taking  what  had  fallen 
to  the  ground.     I  also  noticed  tlicni  in  the  coin.     (September  7,  ISHG.) 

On  April2t),  1880,  they  wereobservod  pulling  and  eating  sprouting  wheat.  (March, 
1887.    Present  twenty  years  or  more.) 

IVcst  Chester.  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren  :  They  alight  on  fields  of  wheat  and  oats,  and 
consiinie  a  great  quantity  of  the  grain,  and  by  swaying  to  and  fro  and  flapping  their 
wings  they  shower  the  renuiinder  on  the  ground.      (January,  1887.) 

South  CAnoiASA.^Aniudulale.  Alexander  Macbeth:  lam  informed  that  last  week 
a  Hock  of  English  Sparrows  visited  Captain  Hazzard's  barn-yard  near  Annandale, 
settled  on  a  stack  of  rice,  and  commenced  eating.  They  were  with  difficulty  driven 
otf.     (Georgetown,  S.  C,  February  4,  1887.) 

YFAUionT.—ClKirlotte.  V.  H.  Horsford  :  They  ruined  my  field  of  oats,  seeming  to 
prefer  it  to  wheat  or  barley,  though  both  were  raised  near  by.     (February  21,  1884.) 

Hijdev'iUe.  A.  I.  Johnson :  I  have  observed  them  in  large  numbers  feeding  on 
wheat  and  oats  in  the  fields,  and  they  will  subsist  there  as  long  as  the  grain  is  left  in 
the  field.     (August,  188G.     Present  about  three  years.) 

West  Pan-let.  Dr.  Frank  H.  Braymer:  They  alight  in  oat  fields  in  largo  numbers, 
and  injure  the  crop  very  much.     (August  31,  1886.     Present  eleven  or  twelve  years.) 

ViUGiNiA.— .-(oco/u)/t  (country).  E.  E.  Mason :  I  have  noticed  its  operations  on  stand- 
ing grain  and  grain  in  the  shock.     (August  2:3,  188(5.     Present  about  twelve  years.) 

Xew  Market.  George  M.  Neese  :  They  are  very  destructive  to  wheat  in  the  garner, 
and  to  sorghum  seed  in  the  field.  (December  30,  188.5.)  After  wheat  is  cut  and  in 
shocks  in  the  field  the  Sparrows  go  in  flocks  and  eat  the  wheat  from  the  shocks.  I 
heard  a  farmer  say  they  worked  on  his  oats  before  it  was  cut.  (August  27, 1880.  Pres- 
ent about  twelve  years.) 

Variety  Mills  (country ).  H.  Martyn  Micklem  :  Wheat  fields  just  before  harvest  are 
sometimes  much  injured  by  the  Sparrow,  also  wheat  when  fir.st  sown.  (December 
21,  1886.     Present  about  five  years.) 

Wisconsin. — Mihvaulce.  Walter  B.  Hull :  During  the  fall  they  move  in  large  flocks 
and  feed  on  grain,  etc.  When  frightened  they  rise  with  a  "whir,"  like  immense 
flocks  of  blackbirds.     (August  23,  1^86.     Present  about  six  years.) 

Ilaeine.  Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy  :  It  visits  farms  and  does  considerable  damage  to  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  etc.  The  farmer  would  bo  greatly  the  gainer  if  the  Sparrow  were  extermi- 
nated.    (November  17,  1880.     Present  eleven  or  twelve  years.) 

CANADA.  OxTAUio.— J5e//rri7/e.  Prof.  James  T.  Bell  :  They  have  assembled  in 
large  flocks  on  the  grain  fields  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Ponton  and  others  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  and  have  destroyed  the  crops  on  several  acres  in  the  whole.     (August  19,  1880.) 

DunnviUe.  Dr.  G.  A.  McCallnm  :  Flocks  of  them  may  be  seen  for  miles  around  this 
town  frequenting  wheat  and  other  fields,  but  principally  the  grain  fields;  and  many 
farmers  kill  large  numbers  during  the  Aviuter  in  and  about  their  barns,  where  they 
feed  on  the  grain  in  sheaf.     (August  20, 188o.     Present  nine  or  ten  years.) 

Listowcll.  Williasn  L.  Kells.  Large  flocks  have  been  seen  to  settle  down  on  wheat, 
standing  and  in  shock,  and  devour  much  of  it.  (August  23,  1880.  Present  about 
nine  years.) 

Oshawa.  W.  J.  Stevenson:  In  the  suburbs  of  the  town  they  can  be  seen  just  be- 
fore the  grain  is  cut,  and  when  it  is  in  the  stook  in  countless  numbers  completely  de- 
stroying the  crop.     (August  21,  1880.     Present  about  ten  years.) 

Plover  Mills.  R.  Elliott :  I  have  shot  Sparrows  in  wheat  fields  (July  18,  1885)  and 
found  a  large  percentage  of  the  food  at  that  time  to  be  wheat  taken  from  standing 
grain.     (September  0,  1880.     Present  about  five  years.) 

Slrathroy.  L.  11.  Smith  :  What  I  fear  about  the  English  Sparrows  is  the  injury  they 
may  yet  do  to  the  farmers  by  eating  their  wheat.  When  wheat  is  getting  ripe  they 
go  out  into  the  country  in  flocks  and  feed  on  it.  They  are  spreading  out  in  colonies 
amongst  the  farms,  and  should  they  do  this  to  any  great  extent,  I  fear  the  damage 
they  may  do  will  be  considerable;  still,  not  more  than  in  England,  and  I  dare  say  they 
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will  notcousunic  more  tliaii  is  willfully  wasted  in  the  fields  by  the  farmers  themselves. 
However,  it  is  enough  to  raise  a  cry  against  them  by  agriculturists.  Whether  the 
bird  does  enough  good  to  pay  for  the  wheat  he  consumes  when  standing  ripe  in  the 
ticld  and  in  the  shock  is  .something  I  can  not  say.  (October  11,  188j.  Present  about 
twelve  years.) 

QvEiiKC— Montreal.  George  John  Bowles  :  Farmers  in  the  neighborhood  complain 
greatly  of  the  injury  it  does  to  grain  crops.     (August  8, 1884.) 

Quebec.  Col.  William  Rhodes  :  It  does  not  injure  the  grain  crop  about  here.  Onr 
grain  ripens  so  rapidly  the  birds  have  no  time  to  injure  it.  (February  11, 1884.  Pns- 
ent  about  twenty  years.) 

ENGLAND. — Camhrldijc  Conni;/.  This  county  is  a  grain  and  stock  counti'y  ;  most  of 
it  is  known  as  the  Fen  country.  For  many  years  previous  to  the  time  I  loft  this 
country  (1858)  the  farmers  had  taxed  themselves  three  pence  per  acre  to  exterminate 
the  Sparrows.  They  were  so  numerous  that  they  were  a  terribly  destructive  pest  to 
the  grain  farmers,  in  the  winter  time  appearing  in  very  large  flocks  of  from  five  hund- 
red to  five  thousand.  When  a  lad  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  I  was  employed  with 
a  shotgun  to  keep  them  from  pulling  up  and  destroying  the  sprouting  grain  in  October, 
l)ut  in  the  spring  it  was  often  necessary  to  have  two  boys  in  a  ;W-acro  field  of  rye, 
oats,  or  barley  to  keep  them  from  carrying  otY  the  newly-sown  grain.  So  numerous 
and  destructive  were  they  that  for  a  full  week  after  the  grain  was  up  boys  would  bo 
employed  to  keep  them  off.     (Jabez  Webster,  Ccntralia,  111.,  December  21, 1886.) 

It  docs  great  damage  to  wheat  crops.  When  a  boy  in  Norfolk,  England,  I  have 
seen  fields  where  the  wheat  was  destroyed  two  rods  in  from  the  fence  by  the  Sparrow. 
The  town  paid  so  much  per  dozen  for  killing  them.  (Henry  IlarrLson,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  August  23,1886.) 

I  remember  an  old  farmer  in  England  who  claimed  that  ho  raised  80  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  "That  was  a  tremendous  crop,"  said  his  hearers.  "Yes,"  saiil 
he,  "  the  way  of  it  was  this:  All  my  men  told  me  they  were  sure  the  Sparrows  ato 
half  of  my  wheat,  and  yet  I  thrashed  40  bushels  to  the  acre."  I  saw  the  depredat'ons 
myself  on  that  particular  crop,  and  they  were  very  great.  They  generally  attack 
the  corners  of  fields  and  the  parts  along  high  hedges  near  a  village  or  farm  stack. 
(David  H.  Henman,  Willows,  Griggs  County,  Dak.,  December  12,  lrf86.) 

For  years  previous  to  1841,  at  Avhich  time  I  left  England,  we  saw  the  grain  crops 
around  Leamington,  Warwickshire,  devoured  by  these  little  gluttons.  My  grand- 
father had  to  employ  from  thirty  to  forty  girls  and  boys  to  drive  the  rascals  from  his 
fields  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  My  share  in  the  work  was  simply  to  knock  them 
.down  with  the  shotgun  when  the  clouds  were  raised.  The  people  in  this  country 
have  no  idea  of  the  countless  millions  of  Sparrows  on  the  other  side.  (Thomas  Birt, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  September  16,  1887.) 

I  have  seen  wheat  fields  in  England,  adjoining  timber  and  near  towns,  with  l>elts 
six  or  eight  feet  wide  totally  divested  of  all  grain.  (Robert  Williamson,  Troy,  111., 
October  2,  1886.) 


EELATION  TO  OTHEK  BIRDS. 

The  original  testimony  on  tbis  subject  consists  of  replies  to  several 
distinct  questions,  and  is  thus  more  difficult  of  analysis  than  the  evi- 
dence in  the  preceding  sections. 

One  thousand  and  forty-eight  observers  contributed  information,  and 
in  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  cases  their  entire  replies  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  readily  summarized,  while  in  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  other  cases  only  part  of  the  ovidence  in  each  report  can  be  treated 
thus.  The  following  lists  show  the  cliaraeter  of  the  evidence  so  far  as 
it  can  be  summarized  briefly. 
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Amou<;'  the  lesimiise.s  to  the  «iiiestion,  J>or.s  ihc  Hparrow  molest  or 
drive  off  any  of  our  native  l)irds.'  tlie  following-  uuie  received: 

Ileports. 

Tliinkso 7 

To  a  certain  extent 9 


Reports.    1 

No IH 

Not  abundant  enoxigli  Lore  yet 12 

Tliink  not 1:5 

Not  oliserved  to 70  1 

Not  to  my  knowledge 14  j 

No  trouble  ob.scrved .     9 

Not  much  trouble  observed 4 

Yes 49 

Yes,  some  birds 35 


Freqnen  tl  J' 1 

Constantly 1 

1 1  seems  to :{ 

Am  told  so;  bave  beard  so 4 

Does  not  drive  tbom  away '6 

Not  observed  to  drive  away  any 6 

Has  driven  none  away  yet 6 


Among  tlie  replies  to  the  question,   What  species  are  molested  or  ex- 
pelled ?  were  the  following: 

Reports. 

Nearly  all  small  birds 21 

All  except  hawks 2 

All  except  the  kingbird 3 

All  except  the  bluebird 2 

All  weaker  birds 2 

Small  birds (3 

Many  birds 2 


Reports. 

All  other  birds 56 

Nearly  all  other  birds 67 

Nearly  all  species,  I  think 8 

AH  .song-birds 11 

Nearly  all  song-birds 14 

All  small  song-birds 2 

All  small  birds 25 


Reports. 
None  except  the  blue  jay 5 


Among  the  replies  to  the  question,  What  birds  habitually  resist  the 
Sparrow,  or  attempt  to  drive  it  away  iinless  themselves  first  attached  f  are 
the  following: 

Reports. 

None 15 

None  successfully 4 

The  remainder  of  the  testimony  relating  to  the  Sparrow's  influence 
on  native  birds,  consisting  of  reports  from  more  than  eight  hundred  ob- 
servers, is  not  only  the  larger  but  by  far  the  most  valuable  part,  and  it 
is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  any  of  it  is  omitted.  Some  exam- 
ples of  tliis  testimony  have  been  cited  in  Part  I  of  this  Bulletin  (pages 
82  to  98),  and  the  following  additioual  reports  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  whole. 

Alabama. — Cullman.  S.  H.  Herriu  :  The  Sparrows  usually  lake  possession  of  the 
honies  of  the  black  martin  and  bluebird,  and  in  many  cases  the  latter  have  to  give 
■way  to  them.  The  bluebirds,  and  sometimes  the  black  martins,  try  to  retake  their 
nesting  sites,  but  fail.     (September  24,  1886.     Present  about  two  years.) 

Eufaula.  E.  L.  Brown  :  None  of  our  Irttds  molest  the  Sparrow,  but  it  attacks  and 
drives  away  mockingbirds.     (Septeml)er  17,  1836.     Present  about  four  years.) 

JaclsonviUe.  G.  B,  Donthit:  jMockingbirds  are  attacked,  and  are  not  nearly  so 
numerous  here  as  before  the  appearauceof  the  Sparrow.  (September  22,  1885.  Pres- 
ent about  three  years.) 

Moulton.  J.  M.  Sandliu  :  I  have  known  none  except  the  bluebird  to  attempt  to 
reclaim  former  nesting  sites  when  these  were  occupied  by  the  Sp.arrow.  1  have  ob- 
served no  trouble  with  any  other  native  birds.  (September 21,  1886.  Present  about 
one  year.) 

Tnsl-ef/ee.  Samuel  Q.  Hale  :  The  bluebird  resists  the  Sparrow,  but  is  beaten  every 
time.  The  Sparrow  molests  aiul  drives  otf  the  iiKickingbird  and  all  iitlicrs.  (Sep- 
tember 17,  1886.     Present  about  two  years.) 
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Arkansas.— iTyf  Spriiiijs.  Postmaster:  The  Sparrows  lii^Lifc  every tbiug,  but  mar- 
tins are  the  i)riuci  pal  snfforers.     (Seplember  17,  188G.     Present  about  ten  years.) 

California. — Berkeley  (suburbs).  Dr.  M.  C.  O'Toole  :  The  Sparrow,  living  almost 
exclusively  around  dwellings,  comes  in  contact  with  few  birds  except  the  house 
swallow.  In  1884  they  took  the  nests  of  swallows  under  the  eaves  of  my  house,  and 
the  swallows  left.  I  destroyed  the  nests,  and  although  the  Sparrows  visit  the  place 
daily,  tlioy  have  built  no  nests  since.    (February  17,  1887.    Present  about  three  years  ) 

BerkeJei/.  T.  S.  Palmer:  I  have  known  the  English  Sparrow  to  take  possession  of 
the  nestiug  site  occupied  by  house  fiuches  (Cnrpodacnii  frontalis)  for  saxera,]  years, 
and,  after  adding  to  the  old  nest,  nse  it  for  the  reception  of  its  own  eggs.  I  hnvuHol 
observed  that  it  drives  out  the  house  finches  by  force.  Probably  the  Sparrow  is  not 
abundant  enough  as  yet  to  do  any  considerable  damage.     (December  31,  1887.) 

Uaywards.  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper:  The  clitt"  swallow  and  bluebird  are  the  only  species 
•which  appear  to  resist  the  Sparrow,  but  they  are  unable  to  hold  iiossession.  (August 
25,  188d.     Present  six  or  seven  years.) 

Oakland.  Walter  E.  Bryant:  I  have  noticed  that  swallows  (noticeably  one  pair  of 
white-bellied,  and  several  pairs  of  eave  swallows)  discontinued  building  on  houses 
where  the  Sparrow  nested,  although  before  the  advent  of  the  Sparrow  they  had  used 
them  for  several  years.     (August  28,  1886.     Present  five  or  six  years.) 

Oakland  and  San  Francisco.  E.  F.  Lorquin:  It  is  driving  away  most  of  the  indi- 
genous birds  in  the  cities.  Some,  like  the  cliff  swallows,  try  to  resist,  but  are  gen- 
erally unsuccessful,  as  the  Sparrows  combiuo  and  attack  them  in  force.  (August, 
1887.) 

San  Francisco.  F.  Gruber:  It  molests,  and  to  some  extent  drives  away,  native 
birds,  such  as  blackbirds,  house  finches,  snowbirds,  warblers,  and  some  species  of 
sparrows.    (March  5,  1884.) 

San  Francisco.  A.  H.  Webb:  Native  birds  have  simi)ly  given  place  to  the  Spar- 
row.    (September  13,  188d.     Present  about  fifteen  years.) 

Connecticut. — East  Hartford.  Willard  E.  Treat:  It  does  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
molest  other  birds  in  this  locality.  I  once  saw  one  lighting  with  the  chipping  spar- 
row, but  the  latter  came  oft"  victorious.     (November,  1885.) 

Purple  martins  and  robins  resist  the  Sparrow,  but  generally  with  little  success,  as 
the  Sparrow  attacks  them  witlfsiiperior  numbers.  I  have  known  of  its  taking  pos- 
session of  martin  boxes  in  early  spring,  before  the  martins  arrived,  but  upon  their 
coming  the  martins  in  two  or  three  cases  regained  their  nests  by  force.  In  addition 
to  the  birds  already  mentioned,  bluebirds  and  barn  swallows  are  attacked.  (Octo- 
ber 23,  1886.     Present  about  nine  years.) 

Enfield.  Newell  A.  Parsons  :  I  have  several  martin-houses  around  my  place,  and 
in  the  spring  the  Sparrows  and  martins  have  great  battles  for  possession  of  the 
houses.  I  freiiuently  shoot  several  Sparrows,  as  I  do  not  allow  my  martins  to  be  mo- 
lested by  them.     (1885.) 

GaylordsviUe  (country).  E.  H.  Austin  :  The  bluebird  is  driven  away,  but  the  wren 
has  always  been  successful.  If  Sparrows  were  numerous,  however,  I  think  tiie  re- 
sult might  be  doubtful.     (August  19,  188()r) 

Meriden.  II.  C.  Hull:  I  have  made  boxes  for  both  wren  and  bluebird,  and  the 
Sparrow  took  possession  of  both.     (August  31,  1886.     Present  sixteen  years.) 

Middle  Haddam  (country).  Henry  L.  Stewart:  In  the  spring  of  1885  the  Sparrows 
had  taken  po.ssession  of  the  bluebird  box  in  a  pear  tree,  and  there  was  fighting  for 
three  or  four  days,  but  the  Sparrows  conquered.  Again,  in  1886,  the  bluebirds  wore 
forced  to  leave  ano/her  box.     (September  2,  1886.     Present  eight  years.) 

Middlelown.  Walter  B.  Barrows:  In  May,  1886,  a  robin  began  a  nest  in  a  pear 
tree  in  my  yard,  only  30  or  40  feet  from  the  house.  Tlie  Sparrows  at  once  attacked 
her,  not  in  large  numbers,  but  a  few  at  a  time  and  repeatedly,  and  although  she  jier- 
sisted  for  several  days,  and  nearly  completed  the  nest,  she  was  finallj^  compelled  to 
give  up  the  fight  and  look  elsewhere  for  a  nestiug  site.     lu  this  case  the  Sparrows 
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not  ouly  did  their  best  to  iitili  (he  nest  to  pieces  dining  the  bird's  absence,  but  -vvhilo 
she  was  sitting  on  the  iicit  and  shaping  it,  two  or  three  of  thorn  wonld  llj-  at  and 
peck  her  until  she  was  forced  to  take  to  her  wings.  (July,  188G.  Present  about  six- 
teen years.) 

MuhUctown.  William  T.  Post:  One  morning  last  May  I  saw  an  English  Sparrow 
engaged  iu  pulling  to  pieces  the  partly  iinished  nest  of  a  robin  built  in  a  tree  iKsido 
the  walk.  Supposing  the  Sparrow  wanted  the  materials  for  its  own  nest,  I  stoii])ed 
to  see  what  turn  affairs  would  take  when  the  owner  of  the  nest  should  appear.  Tlio 
Sparrow  continued  to  tug  at  and  pull  out  straws,  strings,  rags,  mud,  etc.,  dropping 
thein  to  the  ground  as  fast  as  loosened,  until  the  robin,  with  a  load  of  new  material, 
perched  on  a  neighboring  tree  before  flying  to  the  nest.  The  Sparrow  at  once  leit 
the  uest,  and  taking  up  a  position  on  a  branch  some  distance  above  it,  appeared  to  be 
completely  absorbed  in  its  own  affairs,  remaining  quiet  and  unconcerned  while  the 
robin  (who  did  not  seem  to  see  him)  repaired  her  damaged  nest,  arranged  the  new 
material  she  had  brought,  and  started  iu  search  of  more.  No  sooner  had  she  gone 
than  the  Sparrow  returned  to  his  work  of  demolition,  and  n  tinned  until  again  in- 
terrupted by  the  return  of  the  owner,  when  the  same  perfoiuiauee  was  gone  through 
without  variation.  I  saw  this  exhibition  repeated  several  times  iu  the  course  of  a 
few  moments,  and  when  I  finally  left  the  robin  was  still  trying  to  complete  her  uest, 
and  the  Sparrow  still  doing  his  best  to  demolish  it  while  she  was  away.  I  was  sat- 
isfied that  the  Sparrow  did  not  intend  to  use  any  of  the  materials  of  the  nest,  but 
was  simply  trying  to  prevent  the  building  of  a  uest  in  that  place.  Later  I  fonnd  the 
Sparrow  still  busy  in  the  same  way,  and  the  warfare  was  kept  up  for  about  a  week, 
until  the  ground  was  covered  with  the  wreckage.  Finally  the  Sparrow  gave  up  the 
attempt,  and  the  robin,  not  seeming  disconraged,  raised  her  little  family. 

Again,  the  same  month,  while  watching  a  chipping  sparrow  with  its  bill  full  of 
canker-worms,  an  English  Sparrow  appeared  and  attacked  the  chippy,  which  aban- 
doned its  load  of  worms  and  took  to  its  wiuge.  The  English  Sparrow  examined  the 
worms  carefully  from  all  sides,  but  seemed  to  conclude  that  they  were  not  what  he 
expected,  for  he  refused  to  touch  them,  and  the  chippy  afterwards  returned  and 
again  took  them  in  charge.     (January  25,  1887.     Present  about  sixteen  years.) 

Norwich.  S.  T.  Holbrook  :  I  have  never  seen  an  attack  bj'  our  birds  except  in 
self-defense.  The  bluebird  and  hon.se  martin  are  driven  from  their  houses,  and  the 
robin  and  wren  are  attacked,  but  the  wren  is  a  match  for  the  Sparrow.  (August  26, 
188G.     Present  twenty  years  or  more.) 

Portland.  John  H.  Sage:  It  drives  oft"  the  bluebird, house  wren,  and  purple  finch, 
the  fatter  for  some  years  occupying  a  balsam-fir  tree  until  expelled  by  the  Sparrow. 
I  have  also  seen  it  drive  away  the  golden-crested  kinglet,  the  redpoll,  and  the  gold- 
finch.    (August  16,  1886.     Present  about  seventeen  yeai's.) 

West  Hartford.  Dr.  Fred.  Sumner  Smith.  It  has  driven  off  (to  a  certain  extent) 
bluebirds,  purple  martins,  orioles,  warblers,  and  flycatchers,  expelling  them  from  tliei  r 
nests  time  after  time.     (November,  1885.) 

District  of  CoiA-smix.—  WatihiiKjion.  Walter  B.  Barrows:  Twice  within  the  past 
month  I  have  seen  Si)arrows  acting  as  escorts  for  robins.  On  April  2,  while  crossing 
the  Capitol  grounds,  a  robin  left  a  tree  near  which  I  passed  and  flew  to  another 
about  25  yards  distant.  He  was  followed  at  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  yards  by  five 
Sparrows  which  alighted  all  about  him,  and  all  within  a  very  few  feet,  but  did  not 
attack  him,  and  simply  appeared  to  be  waiting  for  him  to  move  on.  In  the  meantime 
two  or  three  more  Sparrows  joined  the  original  five,  and  when  the  robin  flew  to  the 
next  tree  all  of  them  followed  closely  and  settled  near  him  again.  lie  seemed  uneasy 
and  yet  disinclined  to  tly  again,  so  I  walked  up  within  a  few  yards  and  watched  for 
the  next  move.  The  Sparrows  chattered  a  good  deal,  but  did  not  hop  about  much, 
and  the  robin  looked  hopelessly  about  without  uttering  a  soiiiul  or  moving  from  the 
branch  where  he  had  alighted.  Presently  I  took  a  stop  toward  him,  and  he  flew  de- 
jectedly toward  another  tree  at  a   little  distance,  closely  attended  by  his  oOicious 
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bod5'-guar(l,  which  was  iin<;iueutetl  by  seveial  iiioio  Sparrows.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  robiu,  aud,  pausiug  bub  au  iustaul  ou  this  tree,  he  started  off  swiftly  across 
the  grovuuls,  as  if  dcteriiiiiied  not  to  stop  again  imtil  be  couhl  stop  alone.  I  watched 
him  several  hundred  yards  on  his  way,  and  saw  one  or  two  Sparrows  turn  back,  but 
the  majority  still  followed  as  he  went  out  of  sight. 

Again,  ou  April  2(5,  I  saw  a  robiu  in  the  Congressional  Gardens  followed  persistently 
alxMit  in  the  same  way  by  a  single  English  Sparrow,  ai)parently  a  female.  While 
watching  to  see  the  outcome  of  this  matter  my  attention  was  distracted  for  a  moment 
by  a  yellow  warbler,  and  on  looking  again  both  robiu  and  Sparrow  had  disappeared 
and  were  not  seen  again. 

Many  times  in  this  city,  and  at  least  twice  in  Boston,  Mass.,  I  have  seen  domesti- 
cated iiigeous  chased  and  attacked  by  single  Sparrows,  precisely  as  a  kingbird  attacks 
a  crow ;  the  Sparrow  trying  to  strike  the  pigeon  on  the  head,  and  following  it  in  every 
case  several  blocks  before  giving  up  the  chase.  I  did  not  in  any  of  these  cases  sec  the 
origin  of  the  trouble,  and  so  do  not  know  what  was  the  cause  of  attack.  (April 
27,  1887.) 

More  recently  I  have  seen  a  Sparrow  attack  aud  drive  off  a  warbling  vireo  ;  and  it 
is  an  every-day  occurrence  to  see  Sparrows  persecuting  robins,  and  snatching  from 
them  the  worms  and  insects  which  they  so  carefully  search  out  ou  the  grass  ground. 

Only  a  few  pairs  of  robins  have  nested  ou  the  Agricultural  grounds  this  season,  but 
wlieuever  one  appears  upon  the  grass  he  is  very  soon  confronted  by  from  one  to  five 
Sparrows,  which  watch  every  motion  and  attempt  to  seize  everything  eatable  which 
he  finds.  I  have  seen  the  robin  lose  in  this  way  angle-worms  and  cut-worjus,  be- 
sides other  species  too  small  to  identify  positively.     (June  15,  1887.) 

Washington  (Smithsonian  Institution).  Robert  Ridgway.  In  some  instances  pur- 
ple martins  successfully  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Sparrow,  aud  song  sparrows, 
being  of  very  different  habits,  hold  their  own.  Bluebirds  and  wrens  resist  until  they 
find  the  task  hopeless.  The  bluebird,  house  wren,  Bewick's  wren,  aud  purple  martin 
are  affected  far  more  than  any  other  species,  for  the  reason  that  their  nesting  sites 
are  taken  possession  of  by  the  Sparrows.  (February  8,  1887.  Present  sixteen  or  sev- 
enteen years.) 

Waslihujion.  William  Saunders,  superintendent  of  garden  aud  grounds,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  :  I  do  not  think  that  native  birds  have  been  much  affected 
in  this  city  by  the  Sparrows.  Birds  seem  to  be  as  numerous  about  the  Agricultural 
grounds  now  as  formerly.  I  have,  however,  often  seen  Sparrows  watching  robins 
while  hunting  earth-worms,  and  have  repeatedly'  seen  them  snatch  a  worm  from  the 
robin  as  soon  as  it  had  been  dragged  from  the  ground.     (April  13,  1887.) 

(iv.oiiGix.— Ali)lxaretta.  AVilliam  A.  Porter:  For  years  past  the  swallows  have  raised 
their  young  in  the  chimneys  and  niches  of  the  court-house  here,  but  now  for  two  years 
the  Sparrows  have  taken  possession  of  these  places.  (September  8,  188G.  Present 
about  two  years. ) 

Fairhiirn.  George  Latham:  The  Sparrow  molests  nearly  all  of  our  native  birds, 
but  they  simply  change  their  haunts,  not  goiug  far  nuless  again  attacked.  (October 
1(),  1886.     Present  three  years  or  more.) 

Kingston.  Postmaster:  It  drives  off  all  other  birds;  the  mockingbird  and  blue- 
bird light  it  very  hard,  but  the  Sparrow  whips  them.  (October  11,188(5.  Present 
about  two  years.) 

Macon.  Prof.  J.  E.  Willet :  I  have  kuown  it  to  oust  the  red-headed  woodpecker 
from  its  nest;  the  catl)ird,  however,  raised  two  broods  this  year  on  my  lot,  where 
Si)arrows  are  abuiulant.     (November  2,  1880.     Present  ten  to  twelve  years.) 

Savannah.  J.  N.  Johnson  :  It  has  driven  oft'  most  of  our  native  birds  from  the 
parks  and  trees  within  the  city.  The  warblers  are  seldom  seen  now,  and  the  absence 
of  mockingbirds,  redbirds,  nonpareils,  and  especially  house  [chipping]  sparrows,  is 
notable,     (October  7,  188().     Present  about  eight  years.) 

Illinois. — Aledo.  .1.  F.  Henderson  :  Tiie  l>lue  jay  seems  to  be  the  only  bird  which 
can  resist  its  encroachments.     (Sei)tember  2i>,  188().     Present  one  or  two  years.) 
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Alton.  Hon.  VilliiiiJi  Mi'Adiiiiis,  imsidt'iit  State  Natural  Historv  Sdfiet^v  :  That 
{lie  Sparnjw  seems  to  be  iismpiiig  the  place  of  a  nmiiber  of  our  domestic  birds,  or 
1  ather  those  we  liavc  becu  used  to  liaving  in  the  trees  in  our  yards,  seoms  to  be  a  fact; 
yet  there  seldom  seems  to  be  actual  combats  between  the  Sparrows  and  otlier  birds. 
I  adnut  that  I  do  not  see  Avhy  the  robin,  the  blue  jay,  the  thrush,  the  blackbird,  oriole 
redbird,  and  otbers  should  go  awaj',  but  the  very  common  expres-sion  and  feeling  of 
our  people  here  is  that  our  native  birds  are  now,  within  the  last  few  years,  much 
less  numerous;  and  this  fact  is  recognized  with  a  feeling  of  sorrow  b^^  everybody. 
(.\ugust  ;10,  1886.     Present  about  fourteen  years.) 

Carhoiidale.  Prof.  G.  H.  French:  I  have  seen  ma' tins  try  to  reclaim  former  nest- 
ing sites.  The  bluebirds  are  all  known  to  have  forsaken  my  premises  on  account  of 
the  Sparrow.     (September  29,  1880.     Present  about  six  years.) 

Carmi.  Dr.  Daniel  Berry  :  Most  of  our  house  lots  are  large,  containing  fruit  and 
shade  trees,  and  the  complaint  is  general  that  the  Sparrow  hasdriven  away  the  robin, 
catbird,  bluebird,  and  wren.     (October  6,  1886.     Present  about  ten  years.) 

Coifyalia.  Jabez  Webster:  It  drives  awajMhe  yellow-bird  we  call  wild  canary, 
the  wren,  bluebird,  swallow,  bee-martin,  mockingbird,  and  oriole.  I  think  none  of 
our  native  birds  except  the  kingbird  attempt  to  drive  it  off.  The  bluebird,  robin, 
and  thrush  often  have  trouble  with  the  Sparrow.  I  have  seen  the  red-headed  wood- 
pecker, when  four  or  live  of  them  were  together,  put  to  flight  a  Hock  of  thirty-live  or 
more  Sparrows.     (D^'cember  21,  1886.    Present  about  seven  years. ) 

(liicof/o.  H.  K.  Coale  :  It  has  driven  away  the  bluebird,  Baltimore  oriole,  white- 
bellied  swallow,  purple  martin,  chipping  sparrow,  kingbird  (once  common,  now  rare 
in  the  city),  house  wren,  and  red-eyed  A'ireo.  All  these  were  once  abundant,' but 
have  now  taken  ijp  quarters  in  the  country.  (August  21, 1886.  Present  about  twelve 
years.) 

CoHinsviUe  (small  city  and  country).  Henry  DeWald.  I  have  seen  different  small 
birds,  when  driven  away  from  their  nesting  sites,  come  back  time  and  again,  but  the 
Sparrow  always  kejtt  the  place.     (October  5,  1866.     Present  about  twelve  years.) 

East  JTheatlaiid.  W.  D.  Patterson:  The  Sparrow  has  occupied  the  nests  of  swal- 
lows, purple  martins,  and  wrens,  and  usuallj-  holds  possession.  It  has  driven  off 
nearly  all  our  small  insect-eating  birds.  (January,  1S88.  Present  about  three  years.) 
Fenucood.  George  B.  Holmes:  In  a  yard  near  my  house  is  a  martin -box  which 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Sparrows  during  the  winter,  and  when  the  martiusre- 
turned  there  was  quite  a  fight.  The  Sparrow  conquered,  but  the  box  was  removed 
by  the  owner  and  cleaned  out.  The  bluebird  and  robin  are  driven  away.  (August 
27,  1886.     Present  about  five  years.) 

Hillsborough.  A.  J.  Edwards:  I  have  no  evidence  of  any  trouble  between  the 
Sparrow  and  other  birds.     (September  1,  1886.     Present  about  seven  years.) 

Jaclsonville.  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner:  The  bluebird  and  blue  jay  seem  to  hold  their 
own  best.  Other  birds  seem  to  steadily  and  rapidly  diminish,  whether  from  their 
dislike  to  the  Sparrow  or  from  its  nu)nopoly  of  the  bird  food,  or  from  some  unknown 
cause,  I  can  not  tell.  Apparently  all  the  best  singing  birds  retire  before  it.  I  have 
observed  no  special  <iuarrels.  I  only  observe  the  apparent,  constant,  and  rapid,  in- 
crease of  the  one  and  decrease  of  the  other,  to  me  unexpected  and  still  unaccountable, 
from  any  specific  and  adequate  known  cause.     (September,  188G. ) 

JohiisoiiviUe.  Jas.  J.  Johnson:  A  pair  of  bluebirds  had  nearly  finished  a  nest 
when  the  Sparrows  came,  two  at  first,  then  a  dozen  or  more ;  but  the  bluebirds  kept 
their  position  and  reared  a  brood.     (March,  1887.     Present  three  or  four  years.) 

Louisville.  Conrad  E.  Kaehler:  Martins  will  fight  for  their  boxes  when  these  are 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Sparrow.  (September  27, 1886.  Preseut  about  six  years.) 
Monmouth.  Dr.  S.  M.  Hamilton:  There  is  no  moi'o  war  between  Sparrows  and 
other  birds  than  .among  birds  of  the  same  siiecies,  or  between  Sparrow  and  Sparrow. 
Martins,  robins,  bluebirds,  wrens,  and  swallows  try  to  reclaim  former  haunts,  but  no 
more  than  among  themselves.     The  Suarrow  is  no  match  for  the  bluebird  or  robin, 
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aud  tbe  little  wrcu  lidlils  ils  own  \^  id;  liini.  I  do  not  believe  tlie  Sparrow  drives 
away  auy  of  our  native  birds.  I  speak  from  careful  observatiou,  and  tbey  are  just  as 
plentiful  here  now  as  before  the  advent  of  the  Sparrow.  I  have  never  seen  the  Spar- 
rows band  themselves  together  for  attack,  and  am  satisfied  they  do  not  do  it;  it  is 
pair  against  pair.  The  assertion  that  they  attack  other  birds  in  a  body  is  sheer  non- 
sense ;  no  such  thing  is  known  in  natural  history  of  any  species  of  bird.  (September 
24,  188G.     Present  twelve  or  fourteen  years.) 

Odin  (suburbs).  W.  Ingram  :  The  house  wren  sometimes  has  trouble  with  the  Spar- 
row, but  as  a  general  rule  they  live  in  harmony.  The  Sparrow  is  not  known  to  a 
certainty  to  have  driven  oft'  any  bird,  but  there  is  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  number 
of  purple  martins  since  the  Sparrows  have  become  numerous.  (February  24,  1887. 
Present  about  six  years.) 

Oineif.  J.  C.  Allen :  We  know  of  no  bii'ds  that  successf  ullj'^  resist  it.  AVhen  it  be- 
comes numerous  the  bluebird,  red-bird,  robin,  oriole,  and  chip  bird  all  leave.  (Sep- 
tember, 1886.     Present  about  twelve  years.) 

Pelcin.  Postmaster  :  One  or  two  pairs  of  robins,  catbirds,  and  brown  thrashers 
still  return  and  build  nests  in  the  court-house  yard,  but  the  mockingbird  comes  to  onr 
city  no  more  to  nest.  Since  the  Sparrow  was  brought  here  our  singing  birds  have 
decreased  yearly.  The  Sparrows  make  their  attacks  in  sqnadsof  three  or  more.  (Oc- 
tober 7,  1886.     Present  about  sixteen  years). 

Iiock  Island.  W.  H.  Hatch :  It  sometimes  drives  martins  iVinii  their  boxes  and 
pigeons  from  their  food  ;  it  also  drives  away  the  robin.  I  have  seen  no  resistance  on 
the  part  of  any  bird.     (October  25,  1886.) 

Shawneefown  (country).  George  Rearden  :  It  has  taken  the  houses  from  the  mar- 
tin almost  altogether.  The  martin  resists,  but  with  little  success.  -The  barn  swallow 
and  bluebird  are  also  driven  off.     (October  2,  1886.     Present  about  five  yeai's.) 

Troy.  Robert  Williamson  :  I  have  watched  the  house  swallow,  in  breeding  season, 
drive  Sparrows  awaj'  from  its  nest.     (October  2, 1886.     Present  about  ten  years.) 

IXDIANA. — Albion.  Charles  M.  Clapp  :  A  few  years  ago  Mrs.  A.  S.  Clapp  had  lots 
of  martins,  and  every  spring  now  they  come  back  to  these  boxes,  but  the  Sparrows 
drive  them  away.  This  spring  not  a  martin  could  be  seen  near  their  old  nests  until 
I  shot  the  Sparrows  off  the  boxes  for  a  few  days,  and  then  the  nrartins  came  back. 
(October  14,  1886.     Present  five  or  six  years.) 

liloomington.  Prof.  B.  W.  Evermann  :  I  have  seen  Sparrows  molest  or  drive  off" 
purple  martins,  house  wrens,  bluebirds,  and  a  pair  of  great-crested  flycatchers.  (Au- 
gust 25, 1886.     Present  about  eleven  years.) 

Burlington.  W.  A.Wright:  The  purple  martin  is  the  only  bird  that  has  come  nn-* 
der  my  observation  as  trying  to  reclaim  former  nesting  sites.  In  the  spring  of  1879  a 
pair  of  martins  returning  to  their  old  home,  a  box  in  my  yard,  fouud  it  occupied  by 
the  Sparrows.  They  flew  away,  but  soon  returned  with  re-enforcements  and  took  pos- 
session. I  have  noticed  the  Sparrow  nesting  in  holes  excavated  by  the  hairy  and 
downy  woodpeckers,  but  whether  the  latter  were  driven  away  or  not  I  can  not  tell. 
(September  21, 1886.     Present  sixteen  years  or  more.) 

Camden.  F.  C.  Grouiuger:  In  my  lot  I  constructed  quite  a  number  of  houses  for 
the  bluebird  and  house  wren.  They  occupied  them  and  were  driven  away  by  the 
multitude  of  Sparrows,  but  have  since  reclaimed  their  abodes  through  my  protection. 
I  have  noticed  the  wren  fight  the  Sparrow  when  I  was  around,  and  have  seen  tlie 
Sparrow  fly  from  it.  The  Sparrow  molests  the  purple  martin,  bluehird,  wren,  robin, 
chipi)ing-sparrow,  and  red-winged  blackbird,  but  none  are  entirely  expelled  from 
their  former  haunts.     (August  20,  1S8G.     Present  about  five  years.) 

Crandall.  G.  W.  Jenkins:  The  martin  and  Sparrow  quarrel  for  nesting  places,  but 
the  one  which  first  builds  in  the  house  continues  to  hold  possession.  (October  12,  lfi86. 
Present  one  or  two  years.) 

D<;7j)/ii  (country).  John  Barnard:  It  has  been  known  to  drive  away  all  kinds  of 
birds — martins,  robins,  grosbeaks,  warblers,  etc.     The  martin  resists,  but  with  no  sue- 
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cess,  lor  if  one  be>;iiis  (o  liglit  lui  always  has  live  or  six  Spanows  on  liiiii,  aud  tiieie 
are  ono  Immhtd  Sparrows  to  oue  martin.     (October  12,  188G.     Present  many  years.) 

Fcrdinaud.  A.  J.  Fisher:  The  robin,  snmuier  martin,  and  bluebird  are  most 
Ironbled  by  the  Sparrow.  The  latter  is  always  the  aggressor  aud  nearly  always  the 
victor.     They  have  furious  conflicts.     (October  8, 1886.     Present  about  eight  years.) 

Fort  Branch.  C.  F.  Garrison  :  In  one  case  liere  the  martins  had  a  nest  in  a  box  on 
a  pole  and  the  Sparrows  drove  them  from  the  box  after  a  fierce  fight.  The  bluebird 
is  also  attacked  aud  driveu  away.     (October  7, 1886.     Present  three  or  four  years.) 

Grccncasih:  W.  11.  Ragau :  The  crow-blackbird,  robin,  jay,  bluebird,  and  wren 
will  drive  it  away  from  the  vicinity  of  nesting  places.  I  think  the  stories  of  the  pug- 
nacious character  of  the  Sparrow  are  greatly  exaggerated.  The  puguacious  boy  has 
l)robably  had  more  to  do  with  banishing  native  birds  than  the  Sparrow.  As  a  rule 
the  Sparrow  occupies  a  field  (streets  and  populated  regions)  that  other  birds  are  not 
adapted  to,  and  it  holds  this  territory  the  year  round.  (September  28, 1886.  Present 
about  fourteen  years.) 

Irvingion.  Sylvester  Johuson  :  It  does  not  attempt  to  usurp  the  rights  of  other 
birds.  There  are  as  many  birds  here  uow  as  before  the  Sparrow  came,  aud  all  live  in 
peace  and  harmony.     (September  20, 1886.     Present  about  six  years.) 

La  Fayeife.  F.  M.  Webster:  The  blue  jay  is  the  only  bird  that  will  nest  in  my 
yard  where  these  birds  are  abundant.  (August  25,  1886.  Present  about  twelve 
years. ) 

Xew  Albany.  Jas.  M.  Payton:  The  Sparrows' are  good  fighters,  aud  attack  every 
bird  that  attempts  to  uest  in  boxes  where  they  build.  They  do  not  migrate,  but  re- 
main all  -winter,  and  when  the  bluebird  and  martin  return  in  the  spring  they  find 
the  Sparrows  in  i^osscsion  of  their  houses  aud  hard  to  dislodge.  The  martin  is  most 
generally  successful,  but  the  bluebird  usually  gives  it  up.  A  few  years  ago  when 
the  martins  came  in  the  spring  and  found  the  Sparrows  in  their  boxes  there  was  hard 
fighting  for  several  days ;  then  they  stopped,  and  the  martins  occupied  the  upper  tier 
of  boxes  and  the  Sparrows  the  lower,  and  there  was  no  more  fighting  that  year. 
(September,  1885,  and  September  6,  1886.     Present  since  1867.) 

Jruhmond  (subni'bs).  Joseph  C.  Ratliff" :  I  have  seen  the  coullict  between  the  blue- 
bird and  Sparrow,  and  know  of  martins  that  staid  about  their  box  for  several  days 
after  the  Sparrows  had  possession.  I  think  it  either  drives  other  birds  away,  or  that 
other  birds  will  not  stay  in  its  company.  Among  the  birds  thus  atfected  may  be  men- 
tioned the  robin,  field  or  song  sparrow,  and  woodpecker.  (November  5,  1886.  Pres- 
ent about  seventeen  years.) 

Stony  Point  (city  aud  country).  Thomas  H,  Watiington  :  The  bluebird  and  house- 
martin  attempt  to  reclaim  their  nesting  sites.  I  have  seen  some  fighting,  but  as  yet 
the  martins  appear  to  hold  their  boxes  against  all  opposition.  I  have  not  noticed 
that  any  other  birds  are  molested  as  yet.  (September  20,  1886.  Present  about  eleven 
years.) 

Iowa. — Bc1Ieri(c.  Dr.  Lawrence  Millar  :  I  saw  a  pair  of  chickadees  drive  a  pair  of 
Sparrows  from  their  nesting  place  in  an  old  apple  tree  in  my  garden.  Warblers,  the 
chipping  sparrow,  the  bluebird,  and  yellow  finch  are  molested  or  driven  awaj'  by  the 
Sparrow.     (October  24,  1S86.     Present  about  ten  years.) 

Davenport .  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  per  W.  H.  Pratt,  curator; 
As  far  as  can  be  determined  in  this  locality,  it  has  had  verj'  little  influence  in  driving 
off  our  native  birds;  it  jierhaps  interferes  somewhat  with  the  bluebird.  (April  20, 
1887.    Present  about  seventeen  years.) 

GrinneU.  John  Houghtou  :  The  wren,  bluebird,  martin,  blue  jay,  and  robin  re- 
sist the  Sparrow  with  varied  success.  I  have  seen  battles  for  nesting  places  between 
the  Sparrow  and  the  wren,  bluebird,  aud  martin.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  gold- 
finch, oriole,  and  golden-crowned  kinglet  are  molested,  but  I  do  not  think  the  Spar- 
row is  abundant  enough  here  to  expel  auy  native  birds  yet.  (October  6,  1886.  Pres- 
ent about  two  years.) 
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i>>iihiey.  G.  V.  Swt'aiiuyou  :  'J'he  best  and  most'  useful  of  oiii'  siual'lei'  biids  in  this 
country  are  whipped,  and  some  of  tbem  bave  nearly  disappeared.  On  iny  own  farm 
I  have  seen  the  pewee,  robin,  thrn.sh,  native  sparrows,  and  others  trjinj^  to  whip 
tlie  rascals  out,  but  without  hel})  from  man  they  all  fail.  (October  y,  IdSG.  Present 
four  or  five  years.) 

West  Liberty.  Dr.  E.  H.  King:  The  Baltimore  oriole  successfully  attacks  it  wher- 
ever met.  The  Sparrow  bas  nearly  driven  the  bluebird,  wren,  and  even  the  blue 
j  ly  from  our  village,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  oriole,  robin,  and  catbird,  it  mo- 
lests all  birds  wbich  are  semi-domestic  in  their  habits.  (October  14,  1886.  Present 
about  nine  years.) 

Kansas. — BiirJhigame.  J.  Mayberry:  Other  birds  are  less  numerous  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Sparrow;  the  wren  and  bluebird  have  very  sensibly  diminished  in 
numbers,  and  the  mockingbird,  oriole,  and  robin  are  molested  or  driven  away.  (Octo- 
ber G,  188fi.     Present  about  fifteen  years.) 

Chanute.  S.  H.  Scott :  It'  fights  the  cliff  swallow,  and  I  have  seen  it  take  pos- 
.se.ssion  of  a  swallow's  nest  about  the  time  it  was  completed.  (October  5,  188G. 
Present  less  than  a  year.) 

Fontaua.  M.  J.  Campbell:  It  molests  or  drives  away  the  swallow,  martin,  wren, 
and  robin.  The  kingbird  resists  it,  but  without  success.  (October  9,  1880.  Preseut 
less  than  a  year.) 

Manliattan.  Dr.  Charles  P.  Blachly:  A  few  English  Sparrows  came  here  two  or 
three  years  ago,  at  which  time  there  were  robins,  Baltimore  orioles,  and  orchard  ori- 
oles in  considerable  numbers.  The  Sparrows  Lave  increased  in  town,  while  the 
others  named  have  decreased,  although  the  opportunities  for  the  increase  of  the  na- 
tives are  much  better.  I  have  seen  the  Sparrows  drive  away  robins  and  martins. 
(November,  1885.     Present  two  or  three  years.) 

Manhattan.  Prof.  D.  E.  Lantz:  The  Sparrow  has  frequent  fights  with  the  robin 
and  some  other  familiar  birds,  but  is  not  always  victorious,  and  no  birds  have  been 
driven  away.     (September  27,  1886.     Present  about  six  years.) 

Moraniotoi.  P.  J.  McGlashau  :  It  has  not  been  known  to  drive  away  any  of  our  na- 
tive birds.  This  year  a  small  martin  box  with  four  holes  was  reclaimed  by  the  mar- 
tins, except  one  hole,  which  was  retained  and  occupied  by  the  Sparrows.  (October 
l."),  1886.     Present  about  eighteen  months.) 

Quenemo.  Dr.  A.  R.  Bodley  :  I  do  not  think  any  bird  fears  the  Sparrow  more  than 
other  birds.  It  does  no  more  fighting  than  the  jay,  kingbird,  or  crow-blackbird.  I 
liave  not  known  it  to  molest  any  of  our  native  birds,  and  I  have  the  j.iy,  crow-black- 
bird, migrating  thrush,  bluebird,  and  cardinal  grosbeak  all  about  my  house  in  spring 
and  summer.     (October  13,  1^86.     Present  four  years.) 

Topeha.  F.  W.  Giles  :  My  opportunities  for  observing  the  Sparrow's  habits  have 
been  most  excellent,  and  I  dispute  any  man  who  says  he  knows  better  of  the  habits 
of  the  bird  in  Kansas  than  I  do.  In  the  twelve  years  during  which  I  liave  been  a 
constant  observer  of  their  mingling  with  native  birds  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  an- 
tagonism. The  ridiculous  complaint  of  their  being  quarrelsome  toward  native  birds 
has  prevailed  here  as  at  the  East.  I  have  many  times  ofi'ered  $10  reward  for  proof  of 
a  Sparrow  having  attacked  any  other  bird,  except  it  M'cre  a  blue  j;iy  or  other  preda- 
tory bird  destroying  their  eggs  or  young.  True  we  have  now  very  few  native  birds, 
less  than  we  had  twelve  years  ago,  but  in  what  city  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants 
are  native  birds  abundant  ?     (October  6,  1880.     Present  twelve  years.) 

Kentucky. — BowHtig  Green  (country,  three  miles  from  city).  W.  Cook  :  It  molests 
and  drives  away  all  other  bird,s,  except,  perhaps,  the  bluebird,  which  sometimes  suc- 
cessfully resists  it.     (September  2,  1886.) 

BnrkesrUle.  W.F.Alexander:  It  molests  the  redbird,  mockingbird,  common  .spar- 
row, and  snowbird.  The  bluebird  attem])ts  to  reclaim  its  former  nesting  site.  (Oc- 
tober 27,  188G.    Present  live  or  six  years.) 

Crescent  Hill  (subuib  of  Louisville),    Thomas  S.  Kennedy  :  The  Sparrows  came  from 
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Ibc  city  iu  large  llucks  and  IocuUmI  thoiiiselves  in  outiiousLvs,  barns,  ami  about  tlie 
clwollinj^.  Thoy  Lave  driven  away  tlie  American  sparrows  and  liuches,  the  titmouse, 
wren,  catbird,  robin,  and  other  birds.     (October  5,  IHSG.     Present  five  or  six  years.) 

Ghent.  Georoe  K.  Bowie:  It  drives  away  the  bluebird  and  black  martin.  It  takes 
possessiou  of  their  nesting  places  during  winter  and  does  not  allow  them  to  come  back. 
(October  8,  188(3.     Present  six  or  eight  years.) 

Harlford.  A.  B.  Baird  :  I  have  witnessed  contests  between  the  English  Sparrow 
and  our  native  birds,  iu  which  the  Sparrows  confederated  and  soou  became  the  vic- 
tors. Iu  attempting  to  reclaim  former  nesting  places  the  bluebird  appears  to  hold  its 
own,  but  the  catbird,  which  has  frequent  contests  with  the  Sparrow,  is  obliged  tore- 
move.     (October  5,  1886.    Present  about  six  years.) 

Lancasier.  W.  H.  Wherritt :  I  do  not  Icnow  the  cause,  but  several  of  our  small  birds 
among  them  the  wren,  common  sparrow,  and  snowbird,  have  almost  disappeared 
since  the  Sparrow  came. '  I  think  no  bird  except  the  martin  ever  comes  in  conllict 
with  the  Sparrow.     (October  11,  1886.     Present  eight  or  nine  years.) 

LouisviUe.  J.  B.  Nail:  Before  the  introduction  of  the  Sparrow  the  bluebird  and 
pewe(!  were  common  on  every  farm;  now  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  one.  The  martiu 
is  also  molested.     (Septembers,  1880.     Preseut  about  twelve  years.) 

LofisiANA.— 7)flrfltor?«  (country).  William  B.  Berthoud:  The  mockingbird  resists 
the  encroachments  of  the  Sparrow,  and  on  rare  occasions  the  tyrant  flycatcher  or 
kingbird,  attacks  it  with  partial  success.  Warblers  and  flycatchers  are  the  birds 
most  commonly  molested  and  driven  away,  but  also  the  wren.  (Juno  27,  1887.  Pres- 
ent about  four  years.) 

Maine. — FairJhhJ.  James  O.  Whittemore  :  I  have  known  but  one  instance  iu  which 
any  of  our  native  birds  attempted  to  drive  off  the  Sparrow  when  not  first  attacked.  A 
pair  of  woodpeckers  (yellow-shafted  flicker)  took  possession  of  a  hole  formerly  occupied 
by  these  birds  and  successfully  held  it  against  a  great  number.  I  have  known  blue- 
birds and  tree  swallows  to  be  driven  from  holes  by  the  Sparrows,  and  unable  to  make 
resistance.  I  remember  an  instance  of  a  Baltimore  oriole  dispersing  a  large  number  of 
Sparrows,  but  the  case  of  the  flickers  was  the  most  positive  one  I  have  known.  I 
have  never  observed  any  actual  molestation  except  the  above,  and  do  not  think  the 
Sparrows  are  plenty  enough  in  this  locality  to  dimiuish  the  number  of  other  birds. 
(August  19,  1886.     Present  ten  years.) 

Fannhif/ton.  E.  E.  Eichards  :  It  has  a  habit  of  attacking  nearly  all  birds  coming 
in  its  way,  especially  about  nesting  places  or  feeding  ground.  I  think  it  is  always 
the  aggressor,  except  perhaps  in  contests  for  martin  houses  and  nesting  places.  CAu- 
gust  20.  1886.    Present  about  six  years.) 

Xorlh  IJvermore.  George  H.  Berry:  It  molests  and  drives  away  the  robin  blue- 
bird, chipping  sparrow,  red-eyed  vireo,  and  the  smaller  birds  in  general.  The  purple 
martin  and  white-bellied  swallow  attempt  to  reclaim  former  nesting  sites.  (August 
2.3,  1886.     Present  about  three  years.) 

Porlland.  Nathan  Clifford  Brown:  I  have  seen  it  attack  the  downy  woodpecker 
and  molest  the  robin  and  Baltimore  oriole.  It  drives  away  the  white-bellied  swal- 
low by  taking  possession  of  its  nests.     (1884.     Present  ten  years  or  more.) 

Massachusetts.— J »i7(er.«L  Hubert  L.  Clark:  I  have  noticed  that  the  Baltimore 
oriole  (Icterus  galbida)  is  almost  the  only  bird  which  does  not  seem  to  be  troubled  by 
the  Sparrow.  It  is  the  only  bird  which  is  to  be  found  breeding  in  our  greets  as 
abundantly  as  five  or  six  years  ago.  This  may  be  an  exception,  but  I  thou"-ht  it 
worthy  of  note.     (September  8,  1887.     Present  about  fifteen  years.) 

Cambr'ulfje.  William  Brewster:  Markedly  and  unmistakably  and  with  appallinf 
rapidity  (uir  native  birds  are  leaving.  I  do  not  often  see  the  Sparrows  actually  at- 
tack them,  however.  All  species,  with  the  exception  of  robins,  blue-jays,  and  crow- 
blackbirds,  are  alfected,  but  house  wrens,  bliLebirds,  swallows,  least  pewees,  and  ori- 
oles most  nbticeably.  (.fanuary  30,  18S4.  Present  eleven  years  or  more.) 
SoUjolce.     W.  F.  Lanjb:  It  certainly  molests  and  drives  away  such  birds  as  the 
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pnr[»lo  niartiii,  robin,  cherry  bird,  cliipping  sparrow,  whitc-bellled  swallow,  gold- 
lincli,  and  song  sparrow.     (Fobruary  29,  1884.     Present  fifteen  years  or  more.) 

Hob/oke.  F.  II.Motcalf:  IJluebirds,  wrens,  and  martins  generally  attempt  to  drive 
it  away  from  some  nesting  places,  but  the  Sparrows  are  too  numerons.  I  have  seeu 
one  wren  at  the  door  of  a  bird-honse  successfully  resist  the  attack  of  nine  Sparrows. 
She  then  tore  the  Sparrow's  m'st  to  pieces.  Blnebirds  generally  give  in  to  the  Sjyar- 
row.  It  molests  the  robin,  bluebird,  wren,  orioles,  vireos,  song,  field.  Savanna,  and 
other  sparrows,  grass  finch,  and  martin.  The  latter  is  becoming  extinct,  I  believe, 
from  this  cause.     (August  23,  188G.) 

Mvdford.  John  Ayers :  I  never  saw  i  t  assail  birds  of  other  varieties,  but  have  often 
seeu  them  fight  among  themselves.  I  have  heard  many  persons  repeat  the  current 
stories  of  their  driving  off  native  birds,  but  have  never  seen  a  person  who  could  name 
any  kind  that  sutrero  I  from  them.  Certainly  the  robins  are  as  abundant  as'ever,  and 
peck  and  destroy  my  peaches,  pears,  and  grapes  as  usual.  (May  29,  1884.  Present 
twelve  or  fifteen  years.) 

Rchohoth  (country).  F.  II.  Carpenter  :  A  small  colony  of  martins  has  driven  away 
three  pairs  of  Si)arrow8  from  their  box  each  si)ring  since  1882.  The  Sparrow  has 
driven  off  the  white-bellied  swallow.     (August  21,  1886.     Present  about  seven  years.) 

Somerset.  ElishaSlade:  The  chipping  sparrow,  goldfinch,  purple  finch,  bluebird, 
white-bellied  swallow,  and  summer  yellowbird  have  retired  before  the  pugnacious, 
quarrelsome  exotic,  and  in  some  cases  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  Irom  around 
the  house,  barn,  and  orchard.     (October  19,  1885.) 

I  do  not  know  of  any  non-predatory  bird  which  habitually  attacks  the  Sparrow 
unless  itself  first  attacked,  and  even  when  attacked  the  defense  is  usually  unsuccess- 
ful. I  know  of  one  successful  instance,  however.  A  pair  of  white-bellied  swallows 
having  possession  of  a  box,  their  nest  built  and  eggs  laid,  were  attacked  by  a  pair  of 
English  Sparrows,  and  the  swallows  bravely  resisted  the  attack  and  compelled  the 
Sparrows  to  retreat.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  Sparrows  returned,  accompanied 
with  six  other  Sparrows  to  aid  them,  and  commenced  an  assault.  The  swallows 
fought  hard  in  defense  of  their  home  and  won  the  battle  of  the  brave,  though  only 
two  to  c'vjht.     (August  20,  1886.     Present  about  tsvelve  years.) 

Taunton.  H.  G.  White  :  It  takes  possession  of  all  available  places  in  the  city,  and  as 
it  commeuces  to  breed  as  early  as  March  (March  12,  1884),  it  has  full  control  of  the 
boxes  put  up  for  the  accommodation  of  bluebirds  and  white-bellied  swallows  before 
these  reach  their  summer  homes.  Consequently  these  birds  leave  their  old  haunts  to 
find  new  breeding  places,  and  few  birds  except  Sparrows  are  seen  in  the  city.  *  *  * 
For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  my  habit  to  place  an  elevated  platform  in  the 
garden,  on  which  the  birds  might  feed  when  snow  covered  the  ground.  Formerly 
juncos  and  tree  sparrows  w'ere  there  all  day  in  flocks  of  twenty  or  twenty-five,  but 
for  the  last  three  winters  their  numbers  have  grown  "  beautifully  less,"  and  this  year 
they  have  only  been  in  the  garden  twice,  while  Sparrows  are  as  abundant  as  juncos 
used  to  be.     (February  2.'),  1886.) 

Tijufjsboro  (country).  C.  W.  Swallow  :  I  found  a  nest  of  the  English  Sparrow  in  a 
dead  apple-tree  limb  May  16,  1884.  Under  the  nest  was  a  dead  white-bellied  swallow, 
which  had  evidently  been  killed  by  the  Sparrow.  The  Sparrows  are  quarrelsome, 
especially  with  bluebirds  and  white-bellied  swallows.     (March  29,  1887.) 

Michigan. — AUe(jan.  Rev.  D.  D.  Chapin  :  The  smaller  birds  generally,  which  are 
wont  to  nest  about  houses  and  yards,  arc  molested  or  driven  away.  The  goldfinch 
sufl'ers  in  particular.     (October  30,  1886.) 

CoriiHiia.  Dr.  C.  T.  Armstrong:  It  drives  away  or  kills  all  song-birds  and  other 
desirable  birds — robins,  orioles,  tanagers,  song  sparrows,  bluebirds,  phiebes,  and  even 
the  pugilistic  marlins.     (November  1,  I8rf6.     Pri.-sent  about  five  years.) 

Elk  Haphls.  Jas.  E.  Ruukiu:  It  has  frequent  battles  with  the  robin  and  chippy- 
bird,  and  the  bluebird  seems  to  bo  driven  back,  but  the  house  martin  retains  its  own 
nesting  place.    (October  18,  1886.     Present  a bt)ut  six  years.) 
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Fra)ikl\»t.  Cbarles  Buriueister  :  It  molests  and  drives  away  the  bluebird,  chicka- 
dee, and  wreu.  It  has  been  observed  that  tour  or  live  Sparrows  would  attack  ono 
little  bluebird,  and  by  force  of  numbers  put  the  solitary  bird  to  flight.  (October  ly, 
188G.     Present  about  five  years.) 

HiUsdale.  Ira  B.  Card  :  The  martins  return  in  largo  numbers  once  or  twice  a  year 
and  try  to  reclaim  former  nesting  sites,  but  fail  ingloriously  in  every  battle,  Tho 
Sparrow  drives  off  the  rohin,  bluebird,  graybird,  blue  jay,  and  all  other  native  birds. 
There  is  nothing  left  but  the  filthy  Sparrow  and  his  dirt.  (October  6,  18813.  Present 
twelve  years.) 

Hudson.  A.  II.  Boies:  I  have  observed  severe  battles  between  English  Sjjarrows 
and  bluebirds,  martins,  and  some  of  our  smaller  birds.     (1885.) 

Kalamazoo.  Dr.  Morris  Gibbs  :  Many  species  are  bothered  by  the  Sparrow,  and  all 
make  more  or  less  resistance,  but  generally  with  little  success.  The  bluebird,  robin, 
and  martin  attempt  to  reclaim  former  nesting  sites  ;  the  bluebird  gives  the  best  light, 
and  the  robin  does  fairly  wel!,  but  the  Sparrow  drives  all  out.  (November  2:3,  188(5. 
Present  nine  or  ten  years.) 

il/ero's  (country. )  George  Wyckoff:  It  drives  oft'  the  eave  swallow  and  bluebird. 
The  latter  will  tight  the  Sparrow,  but  as  the  odds  are  always  against  it,  sometimes 
live  to  one,  it  has  to  give  up.     (October  7,  1886.     Present  about  three  years.) 

Mount  Clemens  (couutry).  Juo.  B.  Leonardson  :  My  bird-houses  contained  about 
seventy  pairs  of  martins  ;  now  all  are  gone.  Bluebirds  once  lived  on  my  cornice 
brackets  with  the  phccbe,  but  they  have  been  driven  awaj'^,  as  have  also  the  barn 
swallow  and  ground-bird.     (August  2D,  1886.     Present  three  years.) 

Owosso.  A.  Lee  Williams:  It  is  confined  to  the  city,  and  as  yet  does  not  clash 
much  with  our  native  birds,  except  with  swallows  and  martins,  which  I  think  it  will 
in  time  drive  off.     (September  2, 1886.     Present  about  ten  years.) 

rekrshurg  {conntvy).  Jerome  Trombley:  The  house  wren  attacks  the  Sparrow 
and  usually  comes  off  victorious.     (August  23,  1886.     Present  about  nine  years.) 

Saline  (country).  Norman  A.  Wood:  I  know  several  instances  in  which  house 
wrens  and  martins  have  successfully  reclaimed  their  nesting  sites.  Last  spring  a 
Sparrow  had  a  nest  commenced  in  a  bird-house  occupied  the  year  before  by  a  bluebird. 
The  bluebird  j)itched  the  nest  out,  and  finally  occupied  the  box.  The  Sparrow  molests 
and  drives  off  the  Baltimore  oriole,  robin,  chipping  sparrow,  purple  grackle,  and  yel- 
lowbird.     (September  G,  1886.     Present  about  six  years.) 

iSaranac.  M.  S.  Lord  :  I  have  noticed  that  flycatchers  and  the  tree  sparrow  are 
molested  and  driven  away.     (Octobers,  1886.     Present  seven  years.) 

Saidl  de  Stc.  Marie.  William  S.  Shaw:  I  have  seen  swallows  fight  with  them  until 
they  fell  to  the  ground.  In  one  case  the  swallows  drove  them  off  their  nest.  (October 
11,  1886.     Present  three  year.s.) 

ScJiooJcraft.  P.  D.  Miller:  It  drives  off  the  robin,  bluebird,  swallow,  martin,  and 
chippy.  I  have  watched  their  actions  with  the  robin  and  chippy  in  my  yards.  Three 
or  four  years  ago  I  had  a  good  many  nests  of  the  chippy  in  my  yard,  but  this  year  t 
do  not  think  they  were  able  to  nest  there  at  all.  The  English  Sparrows  destroy  their 
eggs.     (October  11, 1886.     Present  about  nine  years.) 

Tecumseh.  C.  A.  Wright  and  C.  A.  Story:  Robins  and  crow  blackbirds  seem  to  be 
the  only  ones  that  can  hold  their  own  against  the  Sparrow.  (October  11, 1836.  Pres- 
ent .seven  years.) 

Thornville.  Dr.  John  S.  Caulkins  :  A  pair  of  Sparrows  last  summer  drove  out  a  pair 
of  barn  swallows  from  their  nest  (occupied  by  them  for  two  or  three  previous  seasons) 
and  took  it  for  their  own.  The  swallows  attempted  to  reclaim  their  nest,  but  failed. 
The  Sparrows  returned  to  the  nest  again  this  summer,  and  raised  their  young  there. 
They  begin  to  build  and  lay  sooner  than  any  of  our  native  birds.  (August  14,  1886. 
Present  four  years. ) 

Ml.ssi.ssirpi.  —  Col II  1x1)11.1.  D.  C.  Hodo  :  The  bee  martin  and  house  martin  resist  the 
encroachments  of  the  Sparrow,  and  attempt  to  drive  it  off,  but  the  Sparrow  holds  the 
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Meld.  TLe  house  iiiaitiiis  attempt  to  build  in  Ibcirold  nests,  but  are  driven  off,  as  are 
also  the  mockingbirds  and  bhiebirds.  (Carrollton,  Ala.,  September  21,  1686.  Present 
about  two  years.) 

Corinth.  Dr.  Rawliugs  Yonug:  It  is  not  yet  numerous  enough  to  scatter  into  the 
suburbs  and  molftst  other  birds.  I  have  seen  blue  jays  and  mockingbirds  fighting  it. 
(September  7, 1880'.     Present  about  two  years. ) 

Missouiii.— Cflj^e  Girardeau.  Henry  A.  Astholz  :  It  has  driven  away  the  mocking- 
bird, bluebird,  and  house  martin.     (September  3,  1886.     Present  about  six  years.) 

Np:w  HAMrsiiiRi:.— /'VrtHA/m  Falls.  George  Stolworthy  :  It  occupies  nearly  all  tlic 
artificial  nesting  places  formerly  used  by  the  white-bellied  swallow,  martin,  and  blue- 
bird, and  has  driven  away  the  robin  and  Baltimore  oriole,  which  used  to  build  near 
these  places.  The  only  species  I  have  seen  nesting  near  the  Sparrow  are  the  cherry 
bird  and  the  pewee.  This  spring  three  pairs  of  Sparrows  occupied  nesting  places  that 
had  been  used  by  bluebirds  for  three  years.  The  bluebirds  tried  hard  to  recover  them, 
hut  without  success.  Purple  martins  and  swallows  had  no  better  success.  (August 
24, 1886.     Present  six  or  seven  years.) 

Lishon.  Dr.  C.  H.  Boyuton :  They  have  not  been  here  long  enough,  and  arc  too 
few  in  number  to  cause  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  native  birds.  (February  4,  1884. 
Present  about  three  years.) 

Milford.  Jas.  P.  Melzer  :  The  purple  martin  is  successful  in  rcchiiming  former 
nesting  places;  the  bluebird  and  white-bellied  swallow  attempt  to  reclaim  nesting 
sites,  but  arc  not  always  successful.  I  think  the  bluebird  would  usually  succeed  if  it 
were  not  easier  to  find  another  nesting  place  than  to  have  a  long  fight.  (August  28, 
1886.     Present  about  ten  years.) 

New  Jersey.— B)«V7(/c/o».  Charles  E.  Bellows:  It  molests  the  chipping  sparrow, 
house  wren,  and  summer  yellowbird.  The  purple  martin  habitually  resists  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Sparrow,  and  will  not  let  one  come  within  a  stoue's-throw  of  his 
house.  I  have  seen  the  martin  fight  for  former  nesting  sites,  and  come  off  best  man 
every  time.     (August  26,  1886.     Present  eighteen  years.) 

Caldwell.  Marcus  S.  Crane:  It  drives  away  the  bluebird,  wren,  martin,  and  chip- 
pin<T  sparrow.  It  has  battles  every  year  with  bluebirds  for  the  possession  of  bird- 
houses.  Last  July  it  drove  some  martins  from  their  nests  under  the  eaves  of  my 
brother's  barn,  and  two  years  ago  they  drove  some  from  the  nests  under  the  eaves  of 
a  nei"hbor's  house.     (February  19,  1884.     Present  about  fourteen  years.) 

Hacl'erimck.  Weldon  F.  Fosdick  :  I  have  never  noticed  any  trouble  between  the 
Sparrow  and  other  birds.     (August  26,  1886.     Present  fifteen  years.) 

Orange.  Lloyd  McKim  Garrison  :  City  and  suburb.  It  molests  and  to  some  extent 
drives  away  the  wren,  bluebird,  downy  woodpecker,  purple  martin,  cliff  swallow,  and 
barn  swallow.     (February  11,  1884.     Present  many  years.) 

riainfield.  F.  T.  Cuthbert:  It  has  been  observed  to  drive  away  from  their  former 
nesting  places  the  robin,  bluebird,  thrushes,  song  sparrow,  and  catbird.     (February. 

1887.) 

Bid(/ewood  (country).  Henry  Hales:  I  have  not  seen  it  molest  our  native  birds 
except  in  struggles  for  nests,  and  by  crowdingout  from  near  the  buildings  bluebirds, 
chippies,  and  wrens,  and  in  winter  our  tree  and  song  sparrows.  I  have  a  number  of 
nest-boxes  up  on  trees,  intended  for  bluebirds,  wrens,  and  purple  martins.  If  the 
Sparrow  occupies  them  I  find  no  inclination  in  wrens  or  bluebirds  to  dispossess  them  ; 
they  would  rather  go  ofi',  and  so  get  crowded  out.  I  have  no  martins  now..  I  have 
not  seen  any  bird  reclaim  its  nest.     (January  18,  1887.     Present  about  fifteen  years.) 

Tinlcrlon.  S.  Jillson  :  It  takes  possession  of  all  the  boxes  put  up  for  bluebirds 
and  martins,  and  will  soon  occupy  all  the  hollow  trees  and  woodpecker  holes.  (Feb- 
ruary 10,  lS8l:  Present  about  eleven  years.) 

New  \omk.— Alfred  Centre.  F.  S.  Place  :  Last  spring  I  saw  the  Sparrow  and  iiouse 
wrens  i|n;iM(lling  over  a  hole  ill  the  limb  of  an  \\\>\)]c  lre.\  This  was  kept  up  for 
several  d;iys  until  tlie  Sparrow  finally  sneceeded  in  driving  away  the  wrens,  when  it 
nested  there.     (1885.)         • 
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Ben/  E'ldije.  J.  A.  Perry  :  It  is  supposed  by  uKiiiy  persons  that  tlie  Euglisli  Sparrow 
is  highly  tlestruetive  to  onr  native  songbirds,  and  the  regret  has  frequently  been  ex- 
pressed on  that  accouut  that  they  should  be  suffered  to  live  and  accumulate  in  such 
vast  numbers.  But  the  writer,  who  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  the  habits 
of  these  birds,  is  confident  that  tlio  opinion  entertained  of  their  destructiveuess  is  a 
popular  prejudice,  and  is  not  substantiated  by  facts.  Large  numbers  have  made  the 
rural  residence  of  the  wi'iter  their  home  for  many  years,  as  have  also  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  tribes  of  songsters,  and  not  a  single  instance  has  beeu  observed  of  a  conflict 
between  them.  The  Sparrows  quarrel  among  themselves,  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
interfere,  in  a  belligerent  way,  with  other  tribes  of  birds.  (For  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce.    New  York  City,  January  24,  1880.) 

Bay  liidge.  B.  C.  Townsend:  As  regards  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  English 
Sparrow  to  other  birds,  my  experience  confirms  the  testimony  of  my  neighbor,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Perry,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  case.  There  were  certain  swallows  build- 
ing their  mud-nests  under  our  front  porch,  which  nests  they  attacked  with  great 
violence  and  destroyed,  driving  the  birds  away.  The  simple  attempt  to  destroy  the 
nest  of  wrens  upon  the  rear  porch  was  unsuccessful,  as  the  little  wrens  fought  with 
great  desperation,  and  finally  drove  them  entirely  away,  remaining  during  the  season, 
and  i-earing  two  broods  of  young.     (March  27,  1886.) 

Binghamion.  II.  J.  Gaylord  :  The  bluebird,  martin,  and  wren  will  resist  encroach- 
ments if  in  possession,  and  sometimes  with  success.  I  have  on  my  place  ten  or  twelve 
bird-houses  for  bluebirds,  wrens,  and  martins.  If  the  Sparrow  is  in  possession  of  a 
box  it  will  invariably  hold  it,  as  the  other  birds  will  not  contest  their  rights.  (Octo- 
ber 7,  188G.     Present  about  fifteen  years.) 

Broolxlyii.  Olive  Thorne  Miller:  I  have  closely  watched  the  birds  around  my  house 
in  Brooklyn  for  four  years.  The  first  and  second  years  there  were  at  least  two  j)air8 
of  robins  and  one  or  two  pairs  of  Baltimore  orioles  which  nested  in  my  neighborhood, 
and  which  I  saw  and  heard  everyday.  The  third  j^ear  there  was  one  pair  of  robins  and 
one  pair  of  orioles,  and  the  fourth  there  have  been  neither  robins  nor  orioles,  except 
as  rare  visitors  from  some  other  neighborhood.  I  have  noticed  also  in  Prospect  Park 
[Brooklyn]  that  as  the  Sparrows  penetrate  farther  in  the  native  birds  retreat.  From 
my  windows  I  have  many  times  seen  Sparrows  follow  a  robin  or  an  oriole  from  tree 
to  tree,  flying  closely  after  him,  and  alighting  when  he  alighted,  not  attempting  to 
touch  him,  but  evidently  annoying  him  ver^^unch,  for  he  always  appeared  uneasy^ 
and  never  staid  long.  There  is  near  me  a  bitter-sweet  shrub,  and  every  year,  in 
October  and  November,  when  it  is  iuU  of  berries  there  come  to  it  several  thrushes, 
I  think  the  hermit  thrush  (T.  jjalhisi).  I  have  to-day  seen  Sparrows  collecting  in  the 
trees  near,  all  violently  calling,  in  their  loud,  harsh  way,  as  they  do  when  danger  ap- 
proaches. On  looking  closely  I  saw  two  thrushes,  which  have  been  about  for  a  week 
or  more,  trying  to  eat  the  berries.  Every  time  one  of  them  flew  a  Sparrow  would  fly 
after  it.  The  thrush  was  annoyed  and  would  leave  the  bush  where  it  was  eating,  and 
alight  on  the  fence.  The  Sparrow  would  alight  too,  and  be  ready  for  instant  flight 
the  moment  the  thrush  started. 

I  once  saw  Sparrows  in  the  same  way  attempt  to  mob  a  cat-bird,  but  a  cat-bird  is 
not  to  ,be  worried,  and  he  easily  put  to  flight  the  whole  party.  From  what  I  have 
seen  of  them,  I  think  Sparrows  keep  away  other  birds  partly  by  annoying  them  in 
the  way  I  have  mentioned,  and  partly  by  filling  with  their  nests  and  noisy  broods 
every  nook  and  corner  in  which  our  own  birds  could  build.  I  have  seen  them  per- 
sistently follow  and  hustle  robins,  thrushes,  and  orioles.  Cat-birds  are  not  so  easily 
driven  oflP,  and  will  generally  stand  their  ground.  Mobbing  is  the  Sparrow's  favorite 
method,  and  I  have  seen  it  employed  against  a  solitary  red  squirrel  that  had  lived  for 
two  or  three  months  in  the  trees  of  the  neighborhood,  and  even  against  a  cat  which 
climbed  a  vine  where  nests  were  placed.     (1884.) 

Broollgn.     Hon.  Nicolas  Pike:  Though  the  Sparrow  is  a  most  pugnacious  bird,  I 
«io  not  think  it  drives  our  birds  away,  for  it  is  my  belief  most  are  a  match  for- him. 
8-104— Bull  1 18 
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It  is  true  tlioy  arc  not  pli-utiful  as  formerly  in  Brooklyn,  but  it  is  from  tbe  increase 
of  population.  \Vliole  streets  and  avenues  of  Louses  .are  now  standing  where  not 
many  years  ago  were  thick  woods  where  I  Aveut  gunning.  Our  ]nvds  have  grad- 
ually retired  to  the  country,  where  they  iind  quiet  and  congenial  food ;  hut  the  Spar- 
row has  remained,  as  it  rather  likes  noise  and  hustle,  and  can  find  fitting  food,  under 
almost  any  conditions,  anywhere. 

Go  to  Prospect  Park,  where  hundreds  of  pretty  songsters  have  a  secure  refuge,  and 
rear  their  young  in  peace.  Now,  I  do  nob  know  any  place  where  Sparrows  most  do 
congregate  as  they  do  in  this  same  park.  It  is  a  i)leasure  to  me  every  summer  to 
watch  them  bathing,  forty  or  fifty  at  a  time,  on  the  margins  of  the  ponds,  and  I  never 
saw  them  interfere  with  our  charming  chats,  yellowbirds,  robins,  catbirds,  etc., 
that  come  down  and  share  the  bath  with  their  English  cousics.  (February  8,  1884. 
Present  about  thirty-four  years.) 

Canascrafja  (country).  E.  S.  Gilbert:  It  has  taken  the  nests  of  the  mud  swallow 
(PetrodieJidoH  Intiifroiis),  driving  away  the  rightful  owners.  (August  2:5, 1886.  Pres- 
ent one  year  or  less.) 

Constantta.  Wallace  D.  Khines :  I  have  a  martin-house  which  is  claimed  by  the 
martins  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  and  is  kept.  I  have  never  noticed  the  martins  molest 
a  Sparrow  except  near  their  house.  The  martins  arrived  May  13,  188(3,  and  found 
their  house  occupied  by  Sparrows,  and  containing  young  and  eggs.  I  saw  the  mar- 
tins drag  out  the  young  and  kill  them,  and  also  carry  away  the  eggs.  (August  23, 
1886.     Present  four  or  five  years.) 

Gansevoort.  Joseph  W.  Shurter :  I  have  observed  instances  in  which  the  blue- 
bird resisted  the  Sparro^v,  but  most  of  our  summer  birds  yield  their  ground  without 
an  eftbrt  at  defense.  In  two  cases  the  bluebirds  attempted  to  regain  possession  of 
boxes  put  up  for  them,  but  were  unsuccessful  until  aided  by  a  few  charges  of  shot 
sent  where  they  would  do  the  most  good.  I  have  observed  numerous  contests  be- 
tween Sparrows  and  various  other  birds,  in  which  the  Sparrows  were  evidently  the 
aggressors,  and  this  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  decrease  of  other  birds,  I  think 
justifies  the  statement  that  the  Sparrow  molests  and  drives  away  most  of  our  song- 
birds.    (February  4,  1888.     Present  about  eight  years.) 

Ithaca.  George  Donaldson  :  I  have  seen  it  drive  the  bluebird  from  its  old  home  and 
occupy  it;  also,  downy  woodpeckers  from  their  previous  abode.     (188.5.) 

Loclcport.  Lewis  H.  Hill  I  have  never  seen  the  Sparrow  interfere  with  other 
birds.  This  year  we  have  quite  a  good  many  Sparrows  and  robins,  and  one  nest  of 
wrens.  Formerly  we  had  some  bluebirds  aud  orioles.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Sparrow  drove  them  away  or  not.     (September  3,  1886.) 

Long  Island  City.  W.  F.  Hendrickson :  A  few  years  ago  nests  of  the  robin  and  oriole 
were  very  conmiou  along  the  roads  here,  and  in  the  gardens  were  numbers  of  wood 
thrushes,  catbirds,  aud  other  birds;  but  now  there  are  hardly  any  nests  of  the  robiu 
or  oriole  to  be  found  on  the  trees  along  the  roads,  and  the  birds  are  gradually  becom- 
ing scarce  in  the  gardens.  The  Sparrow  now  builds  in  the  woods  also,  and  I  suppose 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  more  it  will  have  entirely  supplanted  the  other  birds. 
(October  22,  188.5.) 

Lyons.  J.  S.  Roys:  It  has  been  observed  to  molest  and  drive  otF  robins  aud 
meadow  laiks,  and  other  song-birds  seem  to  have  decreased  since  the  introduction  of 
the  Sparrow.     (October  20,  1886.     Present  several  years.) 

New  York.  A.  Church  :  I  have  seen  thera  in  villages  where  there  was  a  great  va- 
riety of  other  birds,  aud  they  did  not  molest  them.  I  have  seen  a  robin's  nest  within 
a  few  feet  of  where  the  Sparrow  was  nesting,  and  in  one  place  I  saw  the  bluebird 
occupying  one  part  of  a  Sparrow  house  and  the  Sparrow  the  other  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  entrances  to  the  house  within  three  inches  of  each  other.  There  was  also  a 
nest  of  the  phccbe  bird  within  a  few  feet  of  this  same  house.     (March  27,  1884.) 

New  York.  W.  A.  Conklin  :  It  molests  and  drives  away  the  indigo  bird,  bluebird, 
yellowbird,  aud  wren,     (July  6,  1884.     Present  twenty  years  ox  more.) 
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Xew  York.  Dr.  F.  Hollick  :  I  bavo  a  bird  bouse  wbicli  bas  now  been  occupied  for 
tbroe  years  iu  succession  by  bluebirds,  rigbt  amonj;  a  large  flock  of  Sparrows,  in  my 
own  garden  ;  a  robin  also  builds  every  year  iu  a  tree  close  by,  under  wbicli  tbe  Spar- 
rows cougregate  every  day.  I  believe  that  it  is  tbe  small  boy  and  tho  sbotguu  tbat 
drive  away  our  uative  birds  from  inhabited  places,  and  when  they  are  gone  the  Spar- 
rows, who  alone  cau  withstand  these  enemies,  are  accused  of  driving  them  away. 
(Septembers,  1884.) 

Old  Westbtirif.  Johu  D.  Hicks:  There  is  no  conflict  between  the  Sparrow  and  the 
birds  in  our  locality,  except  with  the  bluebird  aud  wren,  which  compete  for  nesting 
places.  The  Sparrow  by  first  occupancy  gets  possession  and  holds  it;  consequently 
bluebirds  are  scarce.  Wreus  only  succeed  in  building  iu  houses  with  small  eutrauces. 
(September  (5,  1886.     Present  about  twenty  years.) 

Painted  Post.  A.  H.  "Wood:  Tbe  common  house-wren  resists  the  encroachments  of 
the  Sparrow  with  great  success,  dumping  out  the  whole  business,  eggs  and  all  ;  the 
purple  grackle  also  does  so  to  a  certain  extent.  Barn  aud  cliff  swallows  and  bluebirds 
resist  with  poor  success.  I  have  not  observed  the  Sparrow  to  drive  off  any  of  our  na- 
tive birds.  The  trouble  is  that  it  takes  possession  of  desirable  nesting  places,  and 
when  other  birds  arrive  the  Sparrows  are  fully  established,  aud  the  uative  birds  are 
compelled  to  go  elsewhere.  Formerly  bluebirds  nested  very  freely  in  this  village,  but 
since  the  Sparrows  have  besome  numerous  they  have  entirely  disappeared  from  their 
nesting  places.     (August  10,  1886.     Present  about  ten  years.) 

Platlshurgh.  G.  H.  Hudson  :  I  have  seen  six  or  eight  Sparrows  follow  a  robin  about, 
and  seize  upon  and  approiwiate  each  earth-worm  which  he  dragged  from  the  ground. 
(1884.) 

Bochester.  Henry  Harrison  :  I  have  uever  seen  any  of  our  native  birds  attempt  to 
drive' away  the  Sparrow,  but  it  takes  possession  of  any  nest  it  Avishes.  A  robin  built 
a  nest  for  three  seasons  in  a  tree  opposite  my  window,  aud  the  Sparrow  drove  it  away. 
It  also  drives  away  orioles  aud  woodpeckers.  (August  23,  188G.  Present  about  four- 
teen years. ) 

Schvylers  iaAe  (couutry).  La  Grande  Southworth  :  I  have  seen  the  dowuy  wood- 
pecker attempt  to  drive  oft"  the  Sparrow,  but  he  was  always  defeated.  The  Sparrow 
also  attacks  bluebirds  and  robins,  and  I  have  seen  it  occupying  a  robin's  nest,  but 
never  saw  the  robin  attempt  to  reclaioi  the  nest.  (December  2,  188G.  Present  about 
six  years.) 

Shig  Sing.  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher:  Before  the  advent  of  the  House  Sparrow,  and  before 
he  had  become  fully  established,  the  wood-thrush  (Turdus  mitstvlhius),  robin  (Mernla 
viigratoria),  Baltimore  oriole  (Icttnis  galbula),  purple  martin  {Progne  sitVis),  house 
wren  (Troglodytes  ac'don),  catbird  (Galeoscopfes  caroUnensis),  and  a  number  of  other 
species,  were  common  summer  residents  in  the  village,  building  their  nests  in  the 
large  door  yards.  For  years  they  have  been  rarely  known  to  breed  except  iii  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village.  The  purple  martins  have  disappeared  from  the  locality,  with 
the  exception  of  one  colony,  which  still  occupies  a  large  martin  box  at  the  State 
prison. 

Once  a  pair  of  kingbirds  attempted  to  build  a  nest  in  one  of  the  large  sycamores 
which  stood  near  the  old  Baptist  church  in  the  center  of  the  village.  They  fiually 
had  to  abandon  this  site,  for  the  Sparrows  would  fly  up  in  the  absence  of  the  king- 
birds and  remove  the  material  as  fast  as  it  was  deposited. 

The  habit  of  the  Sparrow  in  following  the  robin  and  snatching  particles  of  food 
from  its  bill  was  noted  bj-  the  writer  iu  a  letter  to  Dr.  Coues,  published  iu  tbe  Ameri- 
can Naturalist  for  Decemher,  1882,  p.  1009.     (1885.     Present  about  nineteen  years.) 

Syracuse  (city  and  country).  Edwin  M.  Hasbrouck:  One  case  has  come  under  my 
notice  where  a  robin  had  iiartly  finished  a  nest  in  a  maple  tree  when  the  Sparrow 
took  possession  and  completed  it  after  his  own  ideas.  This  was  blown  or  torn  dowu, 
aud  two  years  after  was  occupied  by  the  robiu,  but  tbe  Sparrow  has  possession  now. 
It  molests  and  drives  off  warblers,  thrushes,  flycatchers,  orioles,  and  the  goldfinch, 
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■wreu,  bluebird,  and  purple  graekle.  (August  20, 188G.  Present  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  years.) 

Titlly  (eountry).  J.  A.  Dakin  :  I  have  seen  the  butcher-bird  and  kingbird  drive  it 
away  without  being  first  attacked.  The  purple  martin  is  the  only  bird  I  have  noticed 
attempting  to  reclaim  former  nesting  sites.  I  saw  several  of  these  last  May  fighting 
for  the  possession  of  a  former  nesting  house  which  the  Sparrow  was  then  occupying. 
The  robin  and  eave  swallow  (lunifroiis)  have  been  expelled  to  a  considerable  extent. 
(September  10,  1886.   Present  about  eight  years.) 

Ti'atli'nis.  H.  C.  Griswokl :  Last  s])ring,  when  the  straw  stacks  were  torn  down, 
about  sixty  Sparrows,  which  were  thus  deprived  of  a  place  to  roost,  can)e  to  the  ever- 
greens in  the  front  yard  and  pitched  battle  with  four  or  tive  pairs  of  pnride  finches. 
They  drove  the  finches  from  the  place  they  had  frequented  for  years,  and  even  whipped 
or  discouraged  a  hen  so  as  to  make  her  look  elsewhere  for  shelter.  At  a  neighbor's, 
where  seventy  or  eighty  martins  build  their  nests  under  the  eaves,  they  drove  them 
away  after  a  few  days'  fight,  so  that  now  the  Sparrows  have  sole  possession.  (Sep- 
tember 30,  1885.) 

West  Farms,  New  York  City.  Jas.  Angus  :  There  is  but  one  serious  objection  to  the 
Sparrow,  and  that  is  that  it  annoys  and  kee^js  away  the  wrens  and  bluebirds  ;  but  I 
jirotect  the  wrens  by  contracting  the  opening  to  their  house  ;  if  it  is  made  just  large 
enough  for  the  wren  it  is  too  small  for  the  Sparrow,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble. 
(February  11,  1884.     Preseut  fifteen  or  twenty  years.) 

North  Carolina. — Graham.  Robert  J.  Thompson  :  A  resident  of  the  town  of  Gra- 
ham told  me  that  he  had  seen  the  Sparrow  attack  and  kill  all  kinds  of  other  birds 
and  their  young  ;  that  he  had  seen  as  many  as  a  dozen Sparrowsattack  one  bird.  The 
summer  sparrow  and  wren  seem  to  be  the  birds  which  suifer  most,  but  robins  and 
bluebirds  are  also  attacked.     (Rock  Creek,  N.  C,  March  7,  1888.) 

Raleujh.  T.  C.  Williams:  It  is  driving  out  our  native  sparrows,  mockingbirds,  and 
other  small  birds  that  formerly  abounded  in  and  around  country  villages  and  towns. 
(Septembers,  1886.     Present  abovit  five  years.) 

Ohio. — Aberdeen.  George  Sibbald:  In  1884,  when  the  oats  were  ripe,  I  saw  a  flock 
of  Sparrows  sitting  on  the  fence  that  inclosed  the  field — the  first  I  had  seen  outside 
the  city  or  village.  In  1885  a  few  built  their  nests  and  hatched  their  young  in  and 
about  my  dwelling-house.  In  the  year  1886  they  came  in  large  numbers  and  drove 
all  the  native  birds  from  the  trees  in  the  front  yard,  and  built  their  nests  in  and  about 
the  house  as  before.  In  the  spring  of  1887  I  had  all  the  old  nests  thrown  out  and 
nvery  hole  and  crevice  stopped  up.  They  came  in  great  numbers,  but  only  one  pair 
found  a  jjlace  to  hatch — the  others  all  left.  The  native  birds  returned  to  the  trees 
and  bushes  in  my  yard  and  reared  their  young.  A  visitor  at  my  house,  who  had  been 
traveling  much  this  season,  said  I  had  more  birds  than  any  place  he  had  seen,  and 
named  four  or  five  different  kinds  which  had  nests  on  the  trees.     (June  10,  1887.) 

Burton  (country).  P.  W.  Parmelee:  The  martin  and  bluebird  have  held  their  own 
Avith  the  Sparrow,  but  the  robin,  swallow,  yellowbird,  catbird,  and  phwbo  have  no 
show  with  it,  and  have  almost  entirely  left  this  part  of  the  country.  All  the  above- 
named  birds  and  the  wren  have  nested  on  my  place,  mostly  in  nests  occupied  the 
previous  year,  until  within  a  year  or  two.  (September  1,  1886.  Present  about  five 
years.) 

Cincinnati.  William  Hubbell  Fisher  :  The  only  birds  to  be  found  in  the  city  now 
are  the  Sparrow  and  the  domestic  pigeon.    (September  9  1884). 

Cincinnati.  Dr.  F.  W.  Laugdou :  It  has  replaced  to  a  very  large  extent  the  blue- 
bird, martin,  and  in  some  neighborhoods  the  house  and  Carolina  wrens,  that  for- 
merly bred  in  boxes  put  up  for  them.  A  bridge  within  the  city  limits,  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  hundreds  of  cliff  swallows,  has  for  several  years  past  been  tenanted  almost 
exclusively  by  the  Sparrows.    (Nov^ember,  1885.) 

Circleville.  Dr.  Howard  Jones :  The  wrens  are  not  equal  to  Sparrows  in  fighting 
qualities,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  and  the  house  wren,  Bewick's  wren,  and  the 
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great  Carolina  wreu  arc  molostod  and  (hiveii  ofl".  (August  10,  1880.  Present  about 
eight  j'ears.) 

CIcrcland.  Dr.  E.  Sterling:  When  few  iu  numbers  they  did  not  molest  our  na- 
tive birds,  but  now  that  they  have  waxed  strong  and  fat,  no  native  birds  are  left. 
Last  spring  I  saw  a  gang  of  them  kill  outright  a  robin  on  the  public  square.  Ten  years 
ago  I  counted  192  nests  of  native  birds  on  two  and  one-half  miles  of  Euclid  avenue; 
this  last  season  you  could  hardly  find  a  dozen,  and  there  is  no  other  cause  for  their  dis- 
appearance than  these  little  pests.  I  have  seen  them  tear  up  the  nests  of  other  birds 
and  break  the  eggs;  have  seen  them  drive  an  old  hen  and  her  brood  from  their  In- 
dian-meal food  by  force  of  numbers ;  and  oven  our  tomcat  had  to  back  out  when  about 
to  try  his  hand  on  a  fledgeling.  The  kingbird  is  the  only  one  that  holdshis  own  with 
them;  he  breeds  here  undisturbed.  (February  2."),  1884.  Present  about  fourteen  years.) 

CoUimhus  (suburb,  Ohio  State  University).  William  B.  Alwood:  I  have  never  ob- 
served a  direct  coutiict  between  the  Sparrow  and  other  species.  Ilis  lordship  simply 
appropriates  the  choice  localities,  and  other  species  acquiesce  iu  his  occupancy.  (July 
16,  1887.) 

Columhus,  Dr.  J.  M.  Wheaton  :  It  molests  and  drives  away  the  house  wren,  blue- 
bird, wood  pewee,  chipping  sparrow,  and  a  few  other  city  birds.  I  am  satisfied  that 
in  our  city  fewer  birds  make  their  appearance  than  before  the  Sparrow  was  intro- 
duced.    (April  18,  1884.     Present  about  twelve  years.) 

GarrettsviUe.  A.  J.  Smith :  I  have  known  the  martin  to  hold  possession  when  at- 
taclved  by  the  Sparrow,  and  the  Sparrow  to  take  the  lower  tier  of  boxes  in  the  same 
house  with  the  martin.  I  have  known  the  Sparrow  to  take  possession  of  the  robin's 
nest  after  the  robin  had  raised  one  brood  iu  it.  (October  27,  1886.  Present  about 
five  years. ) 

Laiini.  Daniel  Bohl :  I  have  seen  this  pestiferous  little  bird  destroy  the  nests  of 
our  robins,  and  this  spring  I  tore  its  nests  out  of  a  martin  box  which  I  have  set  up 
four  difierent  times,  yet  it  persisted  in  building;  but  I  never  ceased  until  the  mar- 
tins had  taken  full  possession.  These  troublesome  imps  drive  the  martins  aw'ay- 
and  I  have  seen  them  drive  out  our  native  barn  swallows  and  take  full  possession  of 
their  nests.     (August  6,  1887.) 

Mefamora.  H.  C.  Somes  :  The  English  Sparrows  are  too  numerous  here.  We  had 
no  ph(ebes  in  their  old  place  last  spring  excejit  for  a  few  days.  My  hummingbirds 
were  all  gone  last  year,  and  there  were  no  yellowbirdsor  wrens,  and  but  few  ineadow- 
laiks  and  robins.    (February  13,  1888.) 

Xew  Lishou.  J.  F.  Benner:  It  does  not  drive  off  any  native  birds  to  my  knowl- 
edge. In  the  spring  a  martin-box  on  my  premises  is  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spar- 
rows ;  the  bluebirds  will  fight  them,  and  sometimes  get  possession  of  a  part  of  it  until 
the  martin  comes,  when  both  have  to  vacate  in  a  hurrj'.  (August  27,  1886.  Present 
about  six  years.) 

North  Bend  (suhnrh).  R.  H.  Warder  :  The  house  wren  and  bluebird  are  driven  off 
by  the  Sparrow.  The  great  crested  flycatcher  and  bluebird  sometimes  reclaim  for- 
mer nesting  places,  but  rarely.     (November  27,  1886.     Present  about  eleven  years.) 

Oxford  (country,  1  mile  from  village).  L.N.  Bunham  :  Jay-birds  and  robins  resist 
and  attempt  to  drive  oft"  the  Sparrow,  but  it  never  leaves.  A  few  years  ago  the  blue- 
birds attempted  to  reclaim  their  nests,  but  they  have  given  up  the  contest,  and  I 
never  see  them  now  ;  they  have  been  driven  oft'  my  farm  entirely  by  the  Sparrow.  Mr. 
E.  P.  Wetmore,  of  the  Oxford  Farmers'  Club,  tells  me  of  a  long  contjist  iu  his  door- 
yard  between  Sparrows  and  robins.  The  baru  swallows  also  have  all  gone  since  the 
Sparrow  came.     (Columbus,  Ohio,  November  29,  1886.) 

Wakeman  (country).  W.  B.  Hall :  It  is  saucy  and  aggressive.  I  have  seen  it  drive 
the  bluebird,  wren,  barn  swallow,  and  downy  wookpecker  from  their  nests.  It  doea 
not  seem  to  be  endowed  with  individual  courage,  but  moves  iu  flocks  and  overcomes 
by  force  of  numbers.     (1885.     Present  about  four  years.) 

Weal  Berlin  (country).     C.  H.  Shaw  and  J.  P.  Rolosou  :  We  have  seen  them   fight 
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bluebirds  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  also  fight  robins  in  order  to  get  their  nest  and  build 
it  over  for  themselves.  Martins,  too,  are  molested  and  driven  away.  (September 
8,  1886.     Present  about  three  years.) 

Pennsylvania. — Bcruyn.  Frank  L.Burns:  I  have  frequently  seen  the  Sparrow 
fight  and  conquer  native  birds,  principally  the  house  wren,  and  take  possession  of 
places  formerly  occupied  by  them.  The  most  deplorable  work  of  this  pest  has  been  to 
drive  from  their  accustomed  haunts  the  black  martin  {Progne  subis).  I  know  of 
scarcely  a  place  that  is  now  occupied  by  the  martin  where  live  years  ago  they  were 
numerous.     (January,  188G.) 

Bryn  Mawr.  A.R.Montgomery;  and  Radnor.  W.W.Montgomery:  We  have  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  seen  the  Sparrow  actually  attack  other  birds,  except  in  a  fight  for  a 
nesting  place,  but  have  often  observed  their  system  of  mobbing  other  birds,  such  as 
the  brown  thrnsh  and  cat-bird.  This  system  seems  to  consist  in  sitting  in  a  crowd, 
just  out  of  reach  of  the  object  of  their  dislike,  and  "  insulting"  him,  following  him 
when  he  moves,  and  giving  him  no  peace  until  he  leaves  the  neighborhood.  The  re- 
sult of  their  colonizing  the  neighborhood  of  a  country  house  is  soon  apparent  in  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  native  birds.     (November  8,  1886.) 

(lermautoun  (suburb).  Witmer  Stone:  Goldfiuchos  {SphiKS  iristis),  as  well  as  rob- 
in.s,  have  been  frequently  driven  from  the  premises  by  the  Sparrows.  (November!), 
1886.     Present  thirteen  years  or  more.) 

Germanloan.  William  Rotch  Wister :  The  English  Sparrow  has  not  driven  away, 
and  can  not  drive  away, -onr  native  birds  from  their  former  haunts.  About  Germautowu 
it  abounds  in  large  numbers,  but  robins,  bluebirds,  song  sparrows,  thrushes,  and 
wrens  are  more  numerous  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
greater  amount  of  protection  in  the  way  of  shrubbery  and  the  legal  jirotectiou  aftbrded 
to  insectivorous  Ijirds.  I  observed  two  wrens  contest  an  earthen  crock,  intended  for 
a  nest,  with  a  pair  of  Sparrows  which  were  already  in  possession  when  the  wrens 
arrived.     In  the  struggle  the  Avrens  were  victorious.     (ISIarch,  1886.) 

Notwithstanding  an  immense  number  of  Sparrows  about  Germantown,  where  Ire- 
side,  it  can  safely  be  said  that  robins,  chipping  sparrows,  song  sparrows,  wood  robins 
{^Turdtia  viusielinns  fi,  and  small  birds  generallj'  were  never  so  unmerons.  Baltimore 
and  orchard  orioles  are  plenty.  *  *  *  I  frequently  hear  it  said  that  the  Sparrows 
drive  off  onr  native  birds,  but  when  cross-questioned  no  one  can  give  an  instance  of 
it.     (November  30,  1886.     Present  many  years.) 

Lancaster.  Dr.  S.  S.  Rathvon:  I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  act  of  driving  off  onr 
native  birds.  Mr.  John  C.  Liuville,  an  intelligent  farmer  of  Gap,  in  this  county', 
stated  to  me  that  the  barn  swallow  (Chelidon  erythroyosfcr)  had  entirely  disappeared 
from  his  premises,  and  that  this  was  also  the  ease  with  other  birds,  but  that  the  English 
Sparrow  is  abundant.  Mr.  Collius,  of  Colerain,  reports  the  entire  absence  of  swal- 
lows and  blackbirds.  The  following  species  were  common  in  the  suburbs  of  this  city 
twenty  years  ago,  but  have  now  all  disappeared  :  Pur|)le  martin  {Progne  subis),  cat- 
bird {Galeoscoptes  caroUncnsis),  honne  wieii  {Troglodytes  ai'don),  ihht\(i  finch  {Sjnntts 
<ns<is),  chipping  sparrow  (.S|/ji^e7/a  social  is),  song  sparrow  {Melosjjiza  melodia),Bii]ti- 
niore  oriole  {Icterus  galbula),  ovchard  oriole  {Icterus  spurius),  h]nvAiird  (Sialia  sialis), 
robin  {Mevula  migratoria),  chimney  swift  {Cluctura  |>e?rt//ica),  kingbird  (Tyrannns 
tyrannus).  About  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Sparrow  in  my  locality,  there  was 
eaid  to  be  some  conflict  between  the  English  Sparrows,  bluebirds,  and  chipping  spar- 
rows, but  none.of  the  latter  two  have  visited  me  for  fiffeen  years  or  more,  whatever 
the  cause  may  be. 

There  are  coincidental  circumstances  which  have  a  tendency  to  discredit  the  Sparrow. 
For  instance,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  swift  {Chatura  pelagica)  was  very 
al)und.ant  every  summer  in  my  immediate  vicinity,  but  I  have  not  noticed  a  single 
individual  the  present  year,  and  thej'  have  been  gradually  disappearing  for  the  past 
feu  years  or  more  ;  and  yet  I  can  not  see  how  these  should  ever  come  in  conflict  with 
the  English  Sparrow.     Again,  about  the  same  period  or  later,  catbirds  w^erc  common ; 
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indeed,  on  one  occasion  I  counted  lifteya  on  a  single  Clinton  grape-vine;  but  for  ten 
years  I  have  not  seen  one  on  the  premises.  *  *  *  Uut  all  this  is  claimed  by 
the  friends  of  the  Sparrow  to  be  the  result  of  the  building  improvements  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city.  Of  course  this  is  worthy  of  consideration,  but  in  the  few  walks  I  have 
taken  in  the  country  iu  the  past  season  I  never  failed  to  fiiul  Sparrows  iu  tiocks  of  tpn, 
twenty,  or  fifty,  in  the  fields  and  among  the  trees  and  shrubbery,  but  not  a  native 
bird  of  any  species.     (October  S,  IdSfi.     Present  sixteen  years  or  more.) 

Mansfield  (suburbs  of  Pittsburgh,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  city  line).  Dr.  R.  L. 
Walker:  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  of  birds  nesting  in  this  place  that  the 
Sparrow  has  not  tried  to  drive  away.  Alongside  my  garden  a  pair  of  robins  built 
their  nest,  and  only  preserved  it  by  dint  of  hard  and  constant  fighting  ;  and  then 
only  succeeded,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  in  rearing  one  bird.  (July,  1887.  Present  about 
five  j-ears. ) 

Neiv  LexiiKjion.  Dr.  H.  D.  Moore  :  Vv'hile  I  have  observed  no  fighting,  yet  while 
the  song  sparrow,  chipping  sparrow,  summer  yellowbird  (Dendroica  a'stiva),  swallows, 
and  other  birds  formerly  nested  u-jar  buildings,  they  do  not  return.  (September  13, 
1880.     Present  about  eleven  years.) 

North  Eufit.  Harry  E.  McNichol  :  I  have  observed  it  engaged  in  driving  off  or 
chasing  robins,  orioles,  wrens,  bluebirds,  and  downy  woodpeckers,  although  usually 
it  seems  to  be  afraid  of  the  wren.     (1885.     Present  six  or  seven  years.) 

Philadelphia.  J.  Percy  Moore:  I  can  not  say  from  my  own  experience  that  this 
species  hasactually  driven  away  other  species  of  birds  from  this  neighborhood,  but  I 
have  often  seen  it  engaged  iu  fights  with  our  native  birds,  in  Avhich  it  generally 
had  the  advantage.  On  one  occasion  (May  10,  1885)  I  observed  a  pair  of  Spar- 
rows drive  a  pair  of  bluebirds  from  their  nearly  finished  nest  in  a  deserted  flicker's 
{Colaptes  auratus)  hole.  The  Sparrow  took  possession,  remodeled  the  nest,  and  laid 
one  egg.  The  nest  was  robbed,  however,  and  when  the  Sparrows  deserted  it  the  blue- 
birds returned,  built  a  new  nest,  and  laid  five  eggs.  On  April  2.2,  1865,  when  the 
purple  martins  first  arrived  iu  numbers,  I  witnessed  a  battle  between  about  twenty 
of  them  and  a  larger  number  of  Sparrows.  The  latter  had  built  their  nests  iu  several 
large  bird-houses,  in  which  the  martins  iiad  been  accustomed  to  breed  year  after  year. 
When  the  martins  arrived  the  Span-ows  tried  to  prevent  them  from  entering  the 
houses,  but  after  a  long  battle  the  martins  were  victoriou.s,  and  the  two  species  lived 
together  during  the  whole  summer,  each  raising  its  young.  (September  7,  1886. 
Present  twenty  years  or  more.) 

Philadelphia  (suburb).  F.  R.  Welsh:  Wherever  the  Sparrow  has  become  very 
numerous,  other  small  birds  of  all  kinds  have  diminished  iu  numbers  or  disappeared, 
often  without  any  apparent  cause.  On  three  occasions  I  have  seen  from  two  to  four 
Sparrows  defeated  by  a  pair  of  wrens,  and  on  one  occasion  a  pair  was  beateu  by  a 
pair  of  bluebirds.  The  contest  on  each  occasion  was  concerning  a  nesting  place.  I 
know  of  no  other  cases  of  actual  hostilities,  but  have  several  times  seen  a  robin  fly 
when  a  flock  of  English  Sparrows  settled  near  it,  though  it  would  not  have  noticed 
a  flock  of  crow  blackbirds.     (October  (i,  1885. ) 

Robins  are  often  molested.  I  have  seen  a  Sparrow — always  the  male — hop  around 
after  a  robin  without  any  apparent  reason  except  to  make  himself  disagreeable.  Oc- 
casionally the  robin  would  vacate,  but  more  often  he  would  charge  the  Sparrow, 
which  would  fly  away,  sometimes  returning,  to  be  driven  oft'  again.  (August  24, 
1886.) 

Rhode  Isl.\nd. — Xeupori.  John  M.  Swan,  jr. :  It  drives  away  the  robin  and  yellow- 
warbler  {Dendroica  wstira)  frequently.  In  some  instances  these  have  been  disturbed 
for  the  purpose  of  nesting  places  for  the  Sparrow;  in  others  merely  for  the  food  in 
the  shape  of  eggs  and  young.  The  blackbird  aud  grackle  iu  every  instance  success- 
fully resist  the  advances  of  the  sparrow.     (September,  1880.     Present  five  years.) 

South  Carolina. — Abbeville  C.  R.  J.  F.  C.  Du  Fi-6:  In  this  section  the  Sparrow  is 
an  unmitigated  nuisance.     Heretofore  the  old-field  sparrow,  bluebird,  nnth;itcli,  cat- 
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bird,  mockingbird,  toinfit,  flycatcher,  thrush,  boboliuk,  and  wren  have  kept  ii'jnri- 
ons  insects  down  to  the  iniuinmra,  but  now  you  seldom  see  oue  of  these  birds.  Here- 
tofore I  have  fed  my  native  birds  iu  the  winter  time  on  elevated,  covered  platforms 
with  grass  seed,  millet,  sunflower  seed,  etc.,  and  have  frequently  had  over  two  hun- 
dred of  difioreut  kinds,  but  now  a  dozen  or  two  are  about  all  I  can  muster.  (August 
30,1867.) 

Charleston.  Theo.  D.  .lervy :  It  has  driven  away  from  my  garden  the  rcdbird 
{Cardhinlis  card'nudis)  and  the  mourning  dove  {Zruaidiira  imtcronrd).  (March  15, 
.188().) 

Charhston.  Dr.  G.  E.  Manigault :  It  molests  and  drives  away  the  orchard  oriole 
{IcIerHSHpurias),  painted  finch  {Passcrhia  ciris),  and  Carolina  wren.     (August  24, 1884.) 

Tennessee. — Laivroicihui-gh.  W.T.Nixon:  It  seems  to  live  in  harmony  with  all 
our  native  birds  excci)t  tlu)  bluebird,  and  only  a  chance  rencontre  is  had  with  that, 
and  this  at  nesting  time.  The  bluebird  is  always  victoriou.s,  never  failing  to  secure 
the  old  nesting  place.  With  this  exception  I  have  never  seen  the  English  Sparrow 
in  contest  with  any  of  our  n.ative  birds,  although  they  are  almost  constantly  in  close 
proximity.     (February  21,  1887.     Present  about  two  years.) 

Paris.  Dr.  John  T.  Irion:  Birds  of  value  are  decreasing  as  the  Sparrow  increases. 
The  mockingbird  a  few  years  ago  Avas  increasing  rapidly,  but  now  it  is  seldom  seen. 
(November  11,  188(1.     Present  three  years  or  more.) 

Vermont. — Bnrlbujton.  Charles  A.  Davis:  It  drives  off  the  robin.  In  the  Burling- 
ton railroad  station,  where  robins  used  to  be  plenty,  there  are  now  as  many  as  fifty 
Sparrows'  nests,  and  not  one  robiu  to  be  found.     (1885.) 

Hartford  (country).  Allen  Hazen  :  I  saw  it  drive  away  the  tree  sparrow  {SpizvUa 
monticola)  on  January  21,  188.'),  and  after  that.     (August  28,  188(5.) 

Saint  Johnahuri/.  Rev.  Henry  Fairbanks:  The  song  sparrow  and  the  savanna 
sparrow,  which  until  five  years  ago  were  exceedingly  abundant  here,  have  greatly 
diminished  since  the  English  Sparrow  came.  The  latter  are  not  good  neighbors  to 
the  robins,  thrushes,  and  vireos,  and  with  fewer  robins  and  thrushes  the  white  grub 
and  cutworm  inci-ease.     (1885.) 

IFest  Pairht.  Dr.  Frank  H.  Braynier :  It  molests  the  chipping  sparrow,  robiu, 
martin,  brown  thrush,  goldfinch,  yellow  warbler,  etc.     (February  15,  1884.) 

I  have  also  known  it  to  drive  off  the  bluebird,  song  sparrow,  purple  finch'(Cffrj)0- 
dacus  2)nr2)ureiis),  and  grecnlets  (  Vireo).  *  *  *  It  drives  away  the  cedar  bird  ( J;;i- 
2)elis  cedroram),  house  wren,  and  catbird.  (August  31,  ISSG.  Present  eleven  or  twelve 
years. ) 

Virginia. — Xew  Market.  George  M.  Neese:  The  Sparrow  has  a  bad  name  here, 
worse  than  it  deserves.  I  do  not  think  it  has  driven  off  a  single  native  bird,  although 
it  fights  the  bluebird  and  the  wren,  but  only  for  its  own  homo.  It  is  true  it  generally 
appropriates  all  the  boxes  and  nesting  places  in  the  spring  for  its  own  use  before  the 
other  birds  arrive.  Then,  when  the  other  birds  (the  bluebird  and  the  wren)  begin  to 
look  about  for  nesting  places  the  fighting  commences,  and  the  Sparrow  is  always  the 
victor.  But  bluebirds  and  wrens  are  quite  as  plentiful  here  as  they  were  twenty  years 
ago.  The  purple  martins  are  not  so  abundant  hen^  as  formerly;  in  fact,  I  have  not 
seen  one  this  year.  Some  attribute  their  disappearance  to  the  Sparrow,  but  an  old 
farmer  told  mo  that  the  martin  "-as  getting  more  and  more  scarce  every  year  before 
the  Sparrow"  came  here.     (December  30,  1885.) 

There  have  been  no  purple  martins  here  for  the  last  few. years,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  it  is  the  Sparrow's  fault.  Tho  Sparrows  commence  their  breeding 
season  before  the  wren  retui'iis  from  the  south,  and  apiiropriate  every  available  nest- 
ing place.  When  the  wren  comes  it  generally  fights  a  few  days  for  its  old  home, 
gets  Avhipped  in  consequence  of  nuiubers,  and  seeks  a  place  the  entrance  of  which  is 
too  small  for  the  Sparrow.  Last  winter  I  closed  a  box  in  which  a  pair  of  wrens  had 
nested  last  year,  and  in  the  spring  when  the  wrens  came  I  opened  it.  The  Sparrow 
took  possession  of  it  immediately.     The  wreus  fought  nobly,  but  the  Sparrows  were 
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so  plentiful  tbat  I  tlioiigbt  the  wroiis  bad  a  bad  show  for  success,  and  I  closed  tbebox 
again,  but  put  a  small  oj^ster  can,  witb  an  opeuin<>;  just  large  enough  to  admit  the 
wren,  on  a  tree  about  six  feet  from  the  box  of  contention.  The  wren  built  iu  the  oys- 
ter can  and  the  Sparrow  built  on  toj)  of  the  closed  box.  They  had  a  few  fights  dur- 
ing nest-building,  but  each  reared  its  brood.  (August27,  ISrJG.  Present  about  twelve 
years.) 

Wkst  ViHGiMA. — Jh'lhain/.  M.  E,  Brown:  It  drives  other  birds  away  by  robbing 
their  noi^ts  and  tighting  them.  A  whole  c(dony  will  go  to  the  rescue  of  one.  (Novem- 
ber 12,  1886.     Present  about  six  years.) 

Bi(ckliainio)i.  Dr.  J.  U.  Mathers:  The  martin,  bluebird,  robin,  wren,  and  catbird  are 
all  able  to  drive  the  Sparrow,  but  they  sometimes  have  considerable  strife  before  they 
succeed.  Every  spring  the  martins  can  be  observed  driving  the  Sparrow  from  the 
boxes  that  they  occupied  the  previous  year,  and  the  r<d)in  and  bluebird  do  the  same. 
(August  19,  1886.     Present  five  years.) 

Elisahelh.  Z.  E.  Thorn:  The  wren  and  blmbird  seem  to  have  become  overpow- 
ered by  the  numbers  of  Sparrows,  and  have  nearly  all  left  this  section  of  country. 
They  seemed  to  be  a  match  for  tlie  Sparrows  until  overcome  by  numbers.  None  of  our 
native  birds  molest  the  Sparrow  unless  first  attacked.  (November  4,  1886.  Preseut 
about  two  years.) 

HalUown  (town  and  country).  John  IT.  Strider.  The  English  Sparrow  drives  off 
all  other  sparrows,  the  wren,  martin,  and  all  insect-eating  birds  ;  in  fact,  all  our 
small  birds,  except  the  kingbird,  and  perhaps  the  catbird,  which  seems  to  hold  his 
own  against  it.     (September  6,  1880.     Present  about  seven  years.) 

Xew  MarthibviUe.  Ben.  M.  Welch:  It  drives  almost  all  other  birds  away.  Whole 
flocks  will  attack  one  bird,  and  it  is  bound  to  give  np.  (November  12,  1886.  Present 
five  or  six  years.) 

Wisconsin. — Clbiton.  C.  N.  Crotsenburg:  The  yellow-shafted  flicker  (Colaptes  aura- 
ins)  has  been  repeatedly  attacked  and  is  able  to  withstand  them  only  just  so  long  as 
he  stays  iu  his  hole;  Avhen  outside  he  is  obliged  to  retreat.  (April  2:},  1887.  Present 
about  eight  years.) 

JanesvilJe.  H.  L.  Skavlem:  I  do  not  know  that  the  Sparrows  have  taken  up  the 
nesting  places  of  our  native  birds.  This  summer  a  robin  nested  iu  one  of  my  shade 
trees,  and  I  noticed  repeatedly  that  Sparrows  would  alight  in  trees  near  by,  and  the 
robiu  would  drive  them  off.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  less  native  birds  here 
now  than  before  the  Sparrow  came.     (August  24,  1886.     Preseut  about  ten  years.) 

Kcivaiinee  (country).  Ransom  A.Moore:  Iu  several  instances  the  Sparrows  have 
attacked  other  birds,  and  at  such  times  keep  themselves  in  a  body  and  help  each 
other.     (November  8,  1886.     Pre.sent  about  two  years. ) 

Milwaukee.  Walter  B.  Hull :  In  resisting  the  Sparrow's  encroachments  the  king- 
bird is  the  mos*  courageous;  a  few  robins  always  show  fight,  but  all  kinds  are  out- 
numbered and  almost  invariably  defeated.  (August  23,  18-6.  Preseut  about  six 
years.) 

Milwaiilce.  Charles  Kecler :  The  Sparrow  has  recently  found  its  way  into  the 
country  about  here,  and  the  American  goldfinch  {Spinus  tristis)  has  become  quite 
scarce  in  places  frequented  by  it.  The  food  of  the  two  birds  is  similar,  and  if  one  or 
the  other  must  give  way  it  will  be  the  goldfinch.  ^August  21,  1886.  Present  about 
fifteen  years.) 

CANADA.  Oj<JAUio.—Jh'lIeriUc.  Prof.  James  T.  Bell :  The  robin  and  grackle  are 
the  only  birds  I  have  observed  which  resist  oi'  attempt  to  drive  off  the  Sparrow,  and 
their  success  is  only  temporary  ami  partial.  A  Sparrow  will  suuuuon  his  fellows  to  fight 
with  arobin,  but  they  appear  to  be  afraid  of  the  grackle.  Purple  martins  defend  their 
nests  against  the  iucursiotis  of  the  Sparrows,  on  F"'rout  street,  Belleville,  but  these  are 
the  only  birds  I  have  seen  so  engaged.  The  Sparrow  molests  and  drives  off  the  blue- 
bird, gold-fiuch  {S^iiiius  trislis),  and  small  fiuches  and  warblers  in  general.  (August 
19,  1686. ) 

Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  of  the  towushii)  of  Rawdon,  who  resides  .some  26  miles  from 
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this  city,  a  few  days  ago  gave  mc  the  following  facts  in"  regard  to  the  English  Spar- 
row. It  iirst  appeared  on  bis  farm  in  1835,  wbeu  two  couples  came  early  in  the  spring 
and  took  possession  of  two  swallows'  nests  under  the  eaves  of  his  barn.  When  the 
swallows  returned  they  set  upon  the  intruders,  tore  down  the  nests,  and  threw  the 
eggs  of  one  couple  and  the  four  newly-hatched  young  ones  of  the  other  to  the  ground, 
and  drove  awaj'*the  parent  birds,  which  appeared  no  more. 

Early  in  the  present  year  a  pair  of  Sparrows  came  to  the  barn,  and  occupied  a  nest 
as  before.  On  the  arrival  of  the  swallows,  they  again  attacked  the  Sparrows  with 
rapid  evolutions  and  shrill  twitterings.  Next  morning  Mr.  Walker  found  four  par- 
tially Hedged  nestlings  and  the  old  cock  Sparrow  lying  dead  on  the  ground.  The  hen 
bird  took  refuge  in  the  porch  of  the  dwelling  house,  where  she  was  fed  by  the  family 
for  a  few  days,  when  she  also  disappeared.     (October  4,  1886.) 

BcUeviUe  (country).  William  L.  Ponton  :  The  number  of  other  birds  (except  black- 
birds) has  been  much  diminished  of  late  years  here  tlirough  the  ferocity  and  persecu- 
tion of  these  little  marauders,  whose  pluckincss  is  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  (Sep- 
tember 27,  1884.) 

CoHam.  W.  E.  Wagstaff :  The  barn  martin  alone  attempts  to  reclaim  former  nest- 
ing sites  when  these  are  occupied  bj'  the  Sparrow.  I  have  not  observed  the  Sparrow 
to  molest  or  drive  off  native  birds.     (August  28,  188S.     Present  about  sis  years.) 

Hamilton.  TLomas  Mcllwraith:  No  other  bird  is  tolerated  where  the  Sparrows 
have  settled.  I  have  seen  them  eject  swallows,  bluebirds,  and  house  wrens  from  their 
nests.  The  robin  holds  his  own  by  superior  strength,  but  should  a  casual  visitor  of 
smaller  size  and  timid  nature  appear,  the  Sparrows  leave  their  own  fight  xinsettled 
and  unite  in  driving  the  stranger  oif  the  premises.  (March  10,  1884.  Present  about 
10  years.) 

London.  W.E.  Saunders  :  In  four  years  from  its  introduction  it  ousted  from  our  house 
and  one  house  on  each  side  three  pairs  of  robins,  two  pairs  of  bluebirds,  three  pairs  ot 
w'hite-bellied  swallows,  and  one  pair  of  wrens.  Our  city  is  full  of  trees,  and  I  have  seen 
orioles,  high-holders,  jays,  redheads,  and  other  similar  birds  close  to  the  business  part 
of  the  city  before  we  had  this  intruder.  Now  not  one  is  to  be  seen  for  every  live  that 
were  here  seven  years  ago.  Then  our  city  was  full  of  barn,  eave,  and  white-bellied 
swallows,  chimney  swifts,  and  martins.  They  were  </iiofc  among  the  stores  all  day ; 
now  only  the  chimney  swifts  and  martins  are  left,  and  they  in  reduced  numbers. 
The  following  birds  were  much  more  numerous  in  the  citj"^  before  the  advent  of  the 
accursed  stranger  :  The  chippy,  robin,  yellow  warbler,  warbling  vireo,  wren,  blue- 
bird, white-bellied,  eave,  and  barn  swallows,  and  oriole.   (December,  1885.) 

reinhrole.  E.  Odium:  .The  Sparrows  fight  fiercely  among  themselves,  but  I  have 
not  seen  them  attack  other  birdsj  and  their  nesting  does  not  interfere  with  them.  If 
there  be  any  interference  with  any  other  bird  it  is  with  the  robin,  as  it  appears  to  bo 
getting  .scarcer  in  Sparrow  centers  and  more  general  about  woods.  (August  25,  188(j. 
Present  about  twelve  years.) 

Plover  Mills.  R.  Elliott:  I  should  say  that  the  Sparrow  is  invariably  the  aggressor, 
and  all  birds  molested  simply  act  on  the  defensive.  I  have  known  the  pho^be  {Say. 
amis  fnsca)  to  fight  persistentl\%  in  two  cases  unsuccessfully,  in  one  successfully. 

Three  years  ago  (1883)  a  Sparrow,  in  the  month  of  March,  began  to  remodel  a 
phccbe's  nest;  the  second  week  in  April  the  pluebes  came,  tore  some  straw  out  and 
guarded  their  home.  The  fight  lasted  ten  days,  when  the  Sparrows  (the  first  i)air  at 
my  barn)  left.  This  year,  1886,  a  pair  occupied  an  old  nest  of  the  summer  warbler, 
close  to  a  window.  The  warblers  had  been  there  for  four  or  five  years  previously,  but 
disappeared  this  year. 

The  eave  swallow  {hivifron.'i)  often  finds  its  old  nest  occupied  by  (lomcsticiiK,  which 
invariably  holds  the  fort  in  spite  of  all  the  attempts  made  to  dislodge  him,  but  the 
swallows  rebuild,  I  fancy.  The  bluebird  generally  keeps  his  old  (juarters.  (Septem- 
ber 6,  1886.     Present  about  five  years.) 
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Stralhroij.  L.  H.  Smith  :  I  do  not  believe  lie  is  guilty  of  diiviuy  away  our  uative 
birds  as  badly  as  represented.  I  have  watelied  him  for  twelve  years,  aud  but  one 
case  of  lighting  with  our  native  birds  has  come  under  my  notice.  Ou  my  place  of  12 
acres  I  had  two  or  three  pairs  of  cat-birds,  one  or  two  pairs  of  Virginia  yellowbirds, 
one  i)air  of  pluubes,  several  song  and  chipping  sparrows,  orioles,  house-wrens,  etc. 
Some  seasons  I  would  miss  a  pair,  and  at  another  season  perhai)s  one  kind  would  not 
he  represented  at  all.  For  instance,  after  the  plnubes'  building  under  my  veranda 
two  years  and  under  my  cornice  one.  I  missed  them.  I  found  how  much  bird  life 
varied,  what  a  great  percentage  of  nests  were  destroyed  by  their  natural  enemies. 
As  well  as  I  could  care  for  them,  and  as  suitable  a  place  as  I  had — acres  of  treesand 
shrubbery — I  don't  think  on  an  average  nmre  than  one  pair  of  birds  in  five  succeeded 
in  raising  a  brood  each  season.  Birds  for  some  reason  move,  sometimes  temporarily 
aud  sometimes  permanently,  from  localities,  and  it  is  possible  in  some  places  they  are 
fought  with  and  driven  away  by  the  English  Sparrow.s,  but  such  an  instance  never 
came  uuder  my  notice.  The  whippoorwill,  the  nighthawk,  and  the  passenger  pigeon, 
have  almost  left  this  part  of  the  country.  Surely  the  Sparrow  did  not  drive  them 
away.     (October.  11,  1886.     Present  about  twelve  years.) 

Toronto.  Dr.  William  Brodie:  It  is  generally  admitted  that  it  has  driven  away 
from  cities,  towns,  and  country  villages  a  few  native  species,  such  as  the  chipping 
sparrow  (Spi^fUa  sociaUs),  bluebird  {Sialia  sialis),  house-wren  {Trofjludytes  addon), 
yellow  warbler  {Dendroiva  o'slira),  cliti'-swallow  {Pciroclididon  lunlfrous),  tree-swallow 
{Tachijinnta  hlcolor).  and  a  few  others,  species  which  were  taking  perhaps  rather 
sparingly  to  our  bustling  centers.     (January,  1888.) 

QUEREC. — Montreal.  Ernest  D.  Wiutle :  Last  spring  I  observed  a  i)air  of  summer 
warblers  {Bcndroica  (vstiva)  build  a  nest  in  a  tree,  when  the  Sparrows  drove  them 
away  and  built  a  nest  for  themselves  right  on  top  of  the  warbler's,  so  that  you  could 
not  see  any  part  of  the  latter's  nest.  (September  20,  1886.  Present  sixteen  years  or 
more.) 

Keav  BnVNSWiCK.— Portland  (suburb  of  St.  John).  J.  W.  Banks  :  A  friend  of  mine 
showed  me  a  myrtle  warbler  which  he  saw  killed  by  the  Sparrow.  (October  10,  1886. 
Present  two  or  three  years.) 

NoA'A  Scotia. — Tao  Hirers.  B.  B.  Barnhill :  I  have  seen  it  fight  with  the  barn  swal- 
low aud  attack  crows.     (August  20,  1886.) 

ENGLAND. — It  always  raised  my  ire  as  a  boy  to  see  them  steal  the  uests  of  the  eave 
or  window  martin.  I  have  many  times  perforated  the  piping  over  such  nests  with 
shot  to  kill  the  rogues.  I  have  but  little  acquaintance  with  them  in  America.  (David 
H.  Henraau,  Willows,  Dak.,  December  12,  1886.) 

BERMUDA. — I  am  informed  by  a  relative  who  s^ient  last  winter  in  Bermuda  that 
nearly  all  the  beautiful  birds  of  that  island  have  been  expelled  by  Sparrow  usurpers, 
which  are  innumerable,  and  devour  fruit  and  grain,  aud  foul  porches,  walks,  roofs,  and 
windows.  Negro  children  are  there  constantly  employed  to  kill  them.  My  informant 
is  observant  and  merciful,  bat  says  that  once  naturalized  in  a  foreign  country  the 
Sparrow  becomes  vicious.  (W.  N.  Ponton,  M.  A.,  Belleville,  Canada,  September  27, 
1884.) 


EELATION  TO  INSECTS. 

The  testimoDy  on  this  subject  came  froQi  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
oue  observers,  of  which  unmberone  hundred  and  thirty  six  sent  replies 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  allow  of  complete  sununaiization,  and  in  two 
hundred  and  seven  other  cases  a  part  of  each  report  may  be  so  treated. 
The  following  lists  show  the  character  of  the  evidence  which  can  be 
thus  condensed. 
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Among  the  replies  to  the  question  Under  ivhat  circumstances  does  the 
^parrotc  feed  on  insects  f  the  following  were  received : 


Reports. 

Under  uo  circumstauces  whatever 10 

Under  no  circumstances,  so  far  as  ob- 
served    50 

Have  never  known  it  to  cat  insects..   12 
Think  not  under  any  circumstances..     5 

Rarely,  if  ever 9 

Rarely 10 

Never  to  any  extent 4 

Occasionally 9 

Only  as  a  last  resort 2 

Only  when  starved  to  it 7 

In  case  of  extreme  necessity 4 

When  very  hungry 2 

When  seed  is  scarce 4 

When  grain  is  scarce 4 

When  it  can  get  uo  grain 2.5 

When  it  can  get  uo  grain  or  fruit 6 

When  it  ecu  get  nothing  else 22 

When  other  food  is  scarce 10 

When  insects  are  abund  ant ?> 

Mostly  in  winter 2 

Mostlv  in  summer .^ 


Tteports. 

Mostly  in  spring 3 

Mostlj  in  fall I 

In  winter  and  spring 2 

In  early  spring 6 

In  spring 4 

At  all  times 6 

At  nearly  all  times 2 

Whenever  it  can  get  them 5 

Under  all  circumstances 5 

It  carries  insects  to  its  young 25 

It  feeds  its  young  mainly  on  insects..  5 
It  takes  a  few  insects  to  its  young...  7 
It  takes  a  very  few  insects  to  its  young.  2 
It    takes     insects    when    feeding    its^ 

young 24 

It  takes  insects  only  when  feeding  its 

young  3 

It  takes  insects  especially  when  feed- 
ing its  young 8 

It  takes  insects  mainly  for  the  young.     7 
It  takes   insects  during  the  breeding 
season 13 


Among  the  replies  to  the  question  What  kind  of  insects  does  it  destroy? 
were  the  following: 

];ei>oit8.  Keports. 

Allkinds 9     Fewofanykind 2 

Nearly  all  kinds 2     None  to  any  extent , 9 

In  response  to  the  question  Has  any  case  in  ichich  it  has  been  of  marlced 
heneft  to  the  farmer  or  horticulturist  come  under  your  notice  ?  twenty- 
seven  observers  replied  in  the  negative  and  thirty-nine  in  the  aifirma- 
tive.  The  latter  in  most  cases  stated  the  manner  in  which  the  benefit 
was  derived,  and  almost  all  such  reports  have  been  printed  in  full. 

The  remainder  of  the  testimony  in  relation  to  the  Sparrow's  insectiv^- 
orous  habits  consists  of  reports  from  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  ob- 
servers, and  its  character  will  be  fairly  shown  by  an  exanjination  of  the 
following  examples,  in  connection  with  the  summaries  given  on  ptiges 
101  and  102  of  this  Bulletin. 

Alabama.— rv*//c<;.  J.  J.  B.  McEInitb  :  It  eats  the  caterpillar  of  fruit  trees  and 
grapevines.     (September  20,  1H8G.     Present  two  years.) 

Eiifaiila.  E.  L.  Brown  :  My  impressi(ju,  founded  on  observation  only,  is  that  it  does 
not  feed  ni)on  iiisec-ts  at  all.     (September  17,  1880.     Present  four  or  iivo  years.) 

Arkansas.— /7(7nn/.  .1.  0.  Bagwell :  It  will  not  catch  a  grasshopper  or  other  insect 
as  long  as  it  can  get  a  living  in  the  streets.  (September  20,  188G.  Present  tliree 
years.) 

Louukc.  A.  F.  Huntsman:  It  destroys  worms,  bugs,  and  insects  in  the  gardens  and 
fields  early  in  the  spring,  feeding  constantly  on  almost  every  kind  of  insect  and  larva. 
(September  23,  188(). ) 

Osceola.    Dr.  D.  A.  Richardson  :  Mr.  Bacchus,  a  druggist  in  town,  tells  me  that  during 
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the  summer  he  uoticecl  the  English  Sparrows  i)icking  what  he  supposes  to  have  beeu 
eggs  of  iusects  from  the  uutler  side  of  the  leaves  of  some  mulberries  near  the  store. 
(December  27,  18SG.     Present  about  six  years.) 

Califokma. — Ikrkelcy  (suburb).  Dr.  M.  C.  O'Toole  :  Spiders  and  moths  are  used  as 
food  for  the  young,  but  the  Sparrow  will  devour  that  which  is  near  at  baud.  He  may 
eat  insects  of  any  kind  if  grain  can  uot  be  had.  It  will  be  found  that  the  Sparrow 
is  not  of  any  service  to  the  farmer  or  any  one  else.  It  visits  the  fields  only  in  harvest 
time,  and  then  iu  tlooks.     (February  17,  1887.     Present  about  three  years.) 

Eurela  (suburb).  Charles  Ficbig:  It  eats  insects,  mostly  caterpillars,  when  feed- 
ing its  young.     (September  28,  188G.     Present  (ifteeu  mouths.) 

Haywards.  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper:  It  evidently  i>refers  seeds,  but  is  seen  to  catch  Hies, 
etc.,  when  feeding  its  young.     (February  22,  1884.) 

Oiikland  and  Saa  Franchco.  E.  F.  Lorquiu :  I  have  seen  it  catching  Hies,  of  which 
it  is  very  foud,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  feeding  on  worms  or  caterpillars.  (August, 
1887.) 

San  Francisco.  F.  Gruber:  It  eats  flies,  spiders,  moths,  butterflies,  caterpillars,  and 
the  larvie  of  insects,  and  feeds  its  youug  on  the  larv;e  of  insects,  worms,  and  soft  iu- 
sects. The  bird  seems  to  prefer  insects  or  grubs  to  seeds  or  grain  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. *  *  *  During  the  last  four  years  I  And  that  insects  and  garden  snails  have 
become  remarkably  scarce  here.     (March  5,  1884.     Present  nine  years.) 

San  Francisco.  William  McK.  Heath :  A  very  few  insects  are  fed  to  its  young. 
(May,  1887.     Present  ten  or  flftecn  years.) 

San  Jose.  A.  L.  Parkhurst:  They  feed  on  various  worms,  caterpillars,  and  grass- 
hoppers during  the  breeding  season.     (August  27,  1886.     Present  about  five  years.) 

Connecticut. — East  Eartford.  Willard  E.  Treat:  It  devours  the  canker-worm, 
goldsmith  beetle,  and  various  small  moths.  It  feeds  on  insects  mostly  in  the  spring, 
during  breeding  time.     (October  23,  1886,     Preseut  about  eight  years.) 

Middlelown.  Walter  B.  Barrows:  During  May  and  early  June  (1886)  the  cauker- 
w^orm  {Anisopteryx  vernata)  was  extremely  abundant  throughout  the  town,  and  nearly 
all  the  unprotected  apple  and  elm  trees  were  completely  stripped  of  their  foliage. 
W^hile  tjhe  worms  were  very  small  the  Sparrows  did  not  seem  to  notice  them,  but  when 
one-third  or  one-half  grown  they  began  to  collect  and  carry  them  to  their  young  in 
largo  numbers.  I  frequently  saw  a  dozen  or  more  Sparrows  on  a  single  largo  elm 
close  to  the  house,  all  busily  collecting  the  worms,  and  each  carryiug  away  a  bunch 
iu  his  bill.  The  adult  birds  never  seemed  to  eat  any  of  these  worms,  but  they  cer- 
tainly carried  thousands  each  day  to  their  young  in  the  ivy  close  by.  In  spite  of  this 
however,  and  the  additional  fact  that  many  other  birds  were  also  feeding  constantly 
on  the  worms,  the  elms  w'ere  completely  stripped  of  their  leaves  before  the  worms 
were  fully  grown,  and  they  were  thus  compelled  to  spin  down  to  the  ground  and 
travel  oft'  in  search  of  other  food.  While  thus  moving  oft"  on  fences,  walks,  and  the 
ground  I  never  saw  the  Sparrows  touch  them,  probably  because  there  were  still  many 
trees  on  which  worms  were  to  be  found.  It  should  be  noticed  iu  this  connection  that 
the  canker-worm  is  a  smooth-skinned  span-worm,  and  a  favorite  food  with  almost  all 
birds  which  habitually  eat  insects  ;  while  its  great  abundance  so  near  the  nests  of  the 
Sparrows  will  in  part  account  for  their  feediug  their  young  so  largely  on  it.  The 
moth  of  this  species  is  most  abundant  in  early  spring,  w^heu  the  wingless  female  issues 
from  the  ground  late  in  the  afternoon,  ascending  the  trees  to  deposit  her  eggs  during 
the  night.  On  favorable  eveuiugs  in  March  and  April  of  the  season  ia  question  the 
grass  and  leaves  beneath  elm  and  apple  trees  were  fairly  alive  with  these  wingless 
females  distended  with  eggs.  The  robins  ate  them  by  hundreds,  but  I  never  saw 
an  English  Sparrow  take  any  notice  of  them,  although  it  occasionally  chased  the 
winged  males,  which  were  equally  abundant  and  much  more  conspicuous.  (July, 
1886.     Present  about  sixteen  years.) 

New  Raven.  Louis  B.  Bishop:  It  feeds  on  insects  when  no  other  food  is  X)lenty. 
I  have  seen  it  kill  the  cicada,  canker-worm,  and  cabbage-worm,  but  very  rarely. 
(August  23, 1886.     Pregieut  fifteen  years  or  more.) 
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New  Ifacen.  Robert  D.  Camp  :  I  am  pobitivo  that  the  Sparrow  kills  a  great  num- 
ber pf  the  caukf.r- worms  which  infest  our  elm  trees.  I  have  seen  the  female  bird 
alight  ou  the  perch  of  its  house  iu  front  of  my  window  with  seven  worms  in  its  beak 
at  once,  and  from  my  observations  I  should  say  that  it  would  average  three  worms  in 
every  eight  minutes  <luriug  the  day  while  raising  its  young.  (April,  1887.  Present 
fifteen  years  or  more.) 

Xew  Haven.  A.  C.  Sheldon:  When  feeding  their  yonng  I  have  seen  them  resting 
on  our  window-sh(4f  with  from  one  to  five  worms  in  their  mouths  at  a  time.  The 
worms  were  alive  and  wriggling,  and  were  about  three  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  in 
diauietcr  by  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  clear  green  color.  The  Spar- 
rows, after  resting  a  moment,  fiew  to  their  nests,  where  I  have  seen  them  feeding  these 
worms  to  their  yonng.     (April,  1887.     Present  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.) 

Soalh  Wou(hfocJc.  Mrs.  G.  S.  F.  Scoddard :  I  have  never  seen  them  feed  on  insects, 
though  watching  them  often  in  different  places.     (January  22, 1887.) 

DisTiucT  OF  CohVMiiiA. —Aroimt  Pleasant.  William  Ilolmead  :  They  are  of  no  ben- 
efit to  the  farmer.  They  will  only  feed  ou  insects  when  they  can  not  get  grain.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  Sparrow  our  gardens  and  fields  have  been  devastated  by  in- 
sects, especially  those  which  attack  the  cabbage,  ami  only  iu  the  country,  where  the 
Sparrows  are  not  numerous  and  our  native  birds  are,  can  cabbage  be  raised.  (No- 
vember 8,  188G.     Present  fifteen  years  or  more.) 

Wa>ihing1on.  S.  M.  Clark:  Tli(;y  do  not  feed  upon  larvre,  but  supply  them  to  their 
young;  I  have  watched  them  closely  in  this  regard.     (January  11, 1886.) 

Washhxjion.  James  Halley:  For  several  evenings  past  I  have  seen  the  Sjjarrows 
catching  the  white  moths  of  the  web-worm,  eating  some  and  carrying  others  to  their 
young.  I  saw  at  least  twenty  carried  off"  by  one  pair  of  Sparrows  in  a  short  time. 
The  moths  onlj'  begin  to  leave  their  coeoons  toward  sunset,  and  do  not  fly  much  until 
it  begins  to  grow  dark,  so  that  few  birds  can  get  them,  and  the  Sparrows  are  surely 
doing  some  good  in  destroying  them.     (May  11, 1887.) 

(Specimens  of  this  moth  were  brought  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  Halley,  and  proved 
to  be  Hijphaniria  icxtor,  the  moth  of  the  fall  web-worm,  one  of  the  siiecies  which  has 
been  most  injurious  to  the  shade  trees  in  Washington.  Mr.  Alexander  McKerichcr, 
assistant  gardener  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  with  Mr.  Halley  at  the  time 
the  Sparrows  were  catching  the  moths,  and  testifies  that  he  has  seen  them  doing  so 
at  other  times,  as  well  as  catching  seventeen-year  locusts  and  other  insects  ) 

Washington.  George  Henning:  I  have  seen  it  carry  worms,  cicadiB,  May  or  shad 
Hies,  and  other  iutects  to  its  young.  (March  G,  18S4.  Present  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years.) 

Washington.  11.  W.  Ilenshaw :  In  1883,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  seventeen- 
year  locusts  in  tliis  city  and  vicinity,  the  English  Sparrow  was  observed  to  attack 
and  destroy  these  insects  iu  very  considerable  numbers.  The  same  facts  were  ob- 
served by  Messrs.  R.  Ridgway,  C.  V.  Riley,  and  others. 

IVashington.  William  Saunders,  superintendent  of  garden  and  grounds,  U.  S.  De- 
•  partment  of  Agriculture:  Some  insects  are  oaten,  mainly  by  the  young  in  the  nests. 
I  have  seen  the  old  birds  carry  caterpillars  (not  hairy),  black  beetles,  and  grasshop- 
pers to  their  nests.  I  do  not  thiuk  they  will  touch  hairy  caterpillars.  (April  1:5,  1887. 
Present  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.) 

Washington.  Walter  B.  Barrows:  Perhaps  twenty  times  during  the  present  sum- 
mer I  have  seen  a  Sparrow  with  an  insect  of  some  kind  in  its  bill.  The  insects  which 
could  be  identified  were  :  Cicada',  once  or  twice  ;  cut-worms,  several  times  (two  speci- 
mens identified  by  the  assistant  entomologist  as  Nephclodes  violatis),  once  or  twice 
snatched  from  robins  by  the  Sparrow;  moths  of  the  fall  web-worm  (Hyphantria),  two 
or  three  times,  and  larger  moths  twice  ;  three  May  flies  {Ephemera'),  singly  ;  one  good- 
sized  grasshopper.  Sparrows  were  also  seen  to  chase  butterflies  of  several  species 
and  frequently  appeared  to  be  catching  or  chasing  insects  too  small  to  gee,  (August, 
1887. ^ 
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Georgia. — AJphanlta.  Williaiii  A.  Porter:  It  lias  been  of  marked  benolit  from  its 
destruction  of  the  cabbage-worm,  a  .soft,  green  worm  resembling  the  tobaeco-worin 
and  very  de.structive  to  cabbage.  It  feeds  on  this  worm  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
as  well  as  on  Hies,  ants,  gnats,  and  small  bugs.  (September  8,  1866.  Present  about 
two  years.) 

Atlanta.  Hon.  W.  A.  Harris  :  I  do  not  think  it  feeds  on  insects.  As  a  destroyer  of 
the  caterpillar  it  is  a  failure.     (November  11,  1880.     Present  about  teu  years.) 

Augusta.  Dr.  ,T.  P.  H.  Prown  :  I  know  of  no  marked  benefit.  It  destroys  insects 
and  their  larv;e  without  stopping  to  discriminate  between  the  injurious  and  benefi. 
cial.     (September  5, 1886.     Present  about  fifteen  years.) 

Bucnn  Vista.  Thomas  B.  Lumpkin  :  When  hungry  they  go  for  all  kinds  of  in- 
sects, but  seem  to  prefer  crickets  and  grasshoppers.  (October  4,  188G.  Present  about 
two  years.) 

Carrollton.  M.  P.  Russell:  In  the  brooding  season  it  destroys  grasshoppers  and 
cabbage- worms.     (September  25,  188C.     Present  about  four  years.) 

Griffin.  J.  IT.  Barnes:  It  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  farmer  or  horticulturist.  It  feeds 
on  insects  when  there  is  nothing  else.  It  never  touches  the  cabbage- worm  or  the  cot- 
ton-worm, the  greatest  pests  of  Georgia.  (September  17,  1886.  Present  about  six 
years. ) 

Lcxiiujton.  John  T.  M.  Halrn  :  It  has  been  of  marked  benefit  by  eating  the  cater- 
pillars from  cabbage  and  grape-vines.     (September  25,  1880.     Present  four  years.) 

Palmetto.  Simeon  Zellars:  It  feeds  on  insects  generally,  and  especially  while  feed- 
ing young.     (October  4, 1886.     Present  about  four  years.) 

Savannah.  J.  N.  Johnson:  I  have  seen  it  feed  upon  moths  and  upon  cut-worms 
ou  rare  occasions.  It  has  been  of  no  marked  benefit  to  farmer  or  gardener.  (October 
7.  1880.     Present  about  eight  years.) 

Illinois. — Albion.  George  Ferriman  :  It  does  considerable  good  by  devouring  small 
insects,  moths,  etc.  I  have  seen  it  catching  the  moth  and  worms  from  all  kinds  of 
trees  to  feed  its  young.  I  think  at  times  it  destroys  all  kinds  of  insects.  (September 
3, 1886.     Present  about  fifteen  years.) 

Alton.  Hon.  William  McAdams  :  It  destroys  caterpillars  and  other  larv;c  that 
are  found  about  the  elms  and  other  shade  trees  in  spring.  (August  23,  1886.  Present 
about  fourteen  years.) 

Bernadotte.  Dr.  W.  S.  Strode  :  In  twenty  dissections  I  have  not  found  a  single  in- 
sect or  worm  in  the  crops.     (September  7,  1887.     Present  two  or  three  years.) 

Carmi.  Dr.  Daniel  Berry  :  Many  years  ago  it  was  a  connnou  thing  for  a  horse  to  die 
with  the  botts.  This  is  a  rare  occurrence  now,  and  I  have  been  led  to  believe  there  Is 
some  relation  between  this  immunity  from  fatal  botts  on  the  part  of  the  horse  popu- 
lation and  the  advent  of  the  Sparrow.  The  Sparrow  is  a  model  provider  for  a  family; 
none  so  busy  as  he  when  his  young  are  nnfiedged.  At  such  times  his  main  source  of 
sustenance  is  the  horse  dung  of  the  street,  and  there,  I  believe,  is  where  he  does  his 
good  work  in  destroying  the  larvai  of  that  fly.  But  without  any  positive  knowledge 
I  make  the  suggestion  of  this  relation  between  the  Sparrow  n.nd  the  botts.  (October 
G,  1886.     Present  about  ten  years.) 

Centralia.  Jabez  Webster :  It  feeds  its  young  upon  iusects  for  the  first  seven  or 
eight  days.  I  have  not  ob.scrved  it  eating  any  particular  kind  except  small  grass- 
hoppers; it  prefers  grain  or  fruit.  (December  21,  1880.  Present  about  seven  years.) 
CuUinsrille.  Henry  DeWald  :  In  the  spring  of  the  year  it  feeds  its  young  a  great 
deal  on  caterpillars  from  trees,  not  from  vegetables.  (October  5,  1S80.  Present  about 
twelve  years.) 

Freeburtjh.  Charles  Becker  :  I  have  seen  them  catch  army-worms  by  the  thousand. 
Two  years  ago  we  had  a  timothy  jiatch  near  the  Catholic  church,  where  Sparrows  are 
abundant,  which  was  attacked  by  the  army- worm,  but  in  a  short  time  the  Sparrows 
destroyed  them.  It  was  interesting  to  see  the  Sparrows  fly  into  the  meadow,  catch  a 
worm,  and  fly  back  to  feed  the  young  oues  ;  aad  this  they  did  to  such  an  extent  that 
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the  deiiil  army-worms  could  bo  found  around  tlieir  nesting  places,  as  I  found  by  in- 
specting the  nests  Avith  some  other  persons  to  whom  I  communicated  my  observation. 
When  feeding  their  broods  they  also  catch  caterpillars,  locusts,  l)utterHies,  etc.  (Sep- 
tember 30,  188G.     Present  about  nine  years.) 

GriggsviUe.  T.  W.  Parker:  So  far  as  I  have  noticed  it  destroys  insects  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  I  have  seen  it  feed  on  grasshoppers.  (September  22,  1886. 
Present  about  four  yeais.) 

f/o/(n»o«ri//e  (village).  Jas.  ,J.  .Tohnson  :  In  the  broodin/;-  season  it  carries  to  its 
young  a  great  nianj'  insects.  The  larvic  of  the  May-beetle  seem  to  be  a  favorite 
food,  and  any  other  grub-worm  or  larva  is  taken.  (March,  1887.  Present  three  or 
four  years.) 

Xew  Alliens.  August  tiierschner  :  It  has  been  of  marked  benefit  to  the  farmer.  lu 
the  spring  it  eats  many  of  all  sorts  of  caterpillars,  and  even  during  winter  it  picks  off 
many  larva-  wherever  it  finds  them.  It  also  destroys  larvic  of  butterflies,  moths,  and 
bugs.  *  *  *  I  have  not  noticed  that  he  destroys  any  of  our  most  hurtful  insects* 
snch  as  the  army-worm,  chinch-bug,  Hessian  liy,  potato-bug,  etc.  (October  5,  188G. 
Present  about  fourteen  years.) 

Quincy.  J.  H.  Richardson  :  It  destroys  very  few  insects,  if  any.  I  can  find  no  one 
of  our  farmers  who  thinks  them  a  benefit ;  they  all  tell  me  they  are  a  great  nuisance. 
(October  4,  1886.     Present  about  sixteen  years.) 

Jiohcrts.  E.  O.  Newman:  In  rearing  its  young  it  feeds  them  on  all  kinds  of  worms 
and  small  caterpillars.     (September  27,  188G.     Present  about  eight  years.) 

J\ocl'  Island.  W.  IT.  Hatch  :  I  have  never  observed  it  feeding  on  insects,  nor  have 
I  been  able  to  find  any  on  dissection.     (October  25,  1880.) 

Jl'cst  BelleviJlc.  George  C.  Buusen  :  It  will  occasionally  eat  grasshoppers.  (Au- 
tumn, 1885.) 

Indiana. — Brazil.  D.  W.  Brattin  :  I  have  observed  it  closely,  but  never  saw  it  feed- 
ing on  insects,  although  the  latter  were  abundant.  (September  1,  188G.  Present 
about  seven  years.) 

Broohville.  Amos  W.  Butler  :  The  army-worm  and  seventeen-year  cicada  are  more 
largely  eaten  here  by  the  English  Sparrow  than  by  any  other  bird  we  have.  (Autumn, 
18-5.) 

Edwardsville.  Edwin  Yenowine:  One  case  of  marked  benefit  to  the  farmer  has 
been  noticed,  viz,  their  taking  cabbage- worms,  I  think  for  their  young.  (September 
7,  188G.     Present  about  four  years.) 

Evansville.  Dr.  William  Weber :  It  has  been  of  marked  benefit  to  the  farmer  by 
destroying  the  white  miller  moth,  cabb?ge-worm,  and  numerous  other  worms  and  in- 
sects when  it  has  young.  It  does  not  destroy  the  common  caterpillar  so  much,  but 
prefers  the  moth.,    (October  15,  188G.     Present  about  thirteen  years.) 

Greencastle.  W.  H.  Ragan  :  It  certainly  feeds  on  injurious  insects  at  times.  I 
often  observed  it  feeding  on  the  seventeen-year  cicada  during  their  prevalence  in 
1885,  and  have  also  noticed  it  feeding  on  the  tent-caterpillar,  and  in  one  instance  on 
the  fall  web-worm.  Fsom  good  authority  I  am  persuaded  that  it  also  sometimes  feeds 
on  the  cabbage- worm  {Pieris  rapn').     (September  28,  188G.) 

In  regard  to  the  fall  web-worm,  the  case  referred  to  occurred  in  August  last.  A 
single  bird,  industrioubly  engaged  in  the  midst  of  a  web,  seemed  to  bo  feeding  on  the 
larvae.  After  observing  him  for  some  moments  he  flew  down  to  the  fence  near  mo 
with  a  larva  in  his  beak,  and  there  deliberately  devoured  it.  This  is  the  only  instance 
of  the  kind  which  I  have  personally  observed,  but  my  esteemed  friend,  Hon.  Sylvester 
Johnson,  of  Irvington,  this  State,  president  of  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society,  has 
more  than  once  reported  having  caught  them  in  the  act.  (July  4,  1887.  Present 
about  fifteen  years.) 

.  Irinngton.  Hon.  Sylvester  Johnson  :  It  destroys  the  cabbage-worm,  and  the  plum- 
curculio  when  shaken  from  the  tree.  (September  20,  18S6.  Present  about  sixteen 
years.) 
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La  FaijcUe.  J.  M.  Dresser:  It  feeds  upon  insects  when  it  ciiu  get  uothiug  else. 
It  has  been  seeu  to  eat  the  cTibbage-worm,  but  only  when  starved  to  it.  I  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  a  bug  or  worm  being  found  in  the  crop  of  an  English  Sparrow.  (De- 
cember 11,  18dG.     Present  about  twelve  years.) 

La  Fayette.  F,  M.  Webster:  I  have  never  seen  it  feed  upon  insects  to  any  extent, 
except  on  the  seventeen-year  locust  {Cicada  septemdccem)  and  a  grasshopper  (Mclano- 
jmsfiunHv-ruhrum).  I  think  it  prefers  0/'</tojj/t'ra  and  the  larger  Rcin)ptera,Si\n\.  possi- 
bly Xenroptera.  It  takes  insects  when  it  can  get  nothing  else  conveniently.  I  have 
noticed  recently  that  it  catches  grasshoppers,  but  this  has  only  been  going  on  since 
small  fruits  and  grain  have  become  exhausted.  (August  25,  1886.  Present  about 
twelve  years.) 

Afuncie.  Granville  Cowing:  Its  diet  seems  to  be  wholly  vegetable,  and  it  is  re- 
garded here  as  a  great  and  growing  curse  to  agriculture  and  horticulture.  (Novem- 
ber 2d,  LSSli.     Present  about  six  years.) 

New  Albany.  Jas.  N.  Pay  ton :  In  this  city  and  other  places  in  the  country,  before 
it  came  we  had  a  caterpillar  plague  every  three  or  four  years.  *  *  »  The  caterpil- 
lar stripped  all  our  shade  trees  except  the  maple  and  sugar  tree  of  all  their  leaves. 
Since  the  Sparrows  have  become  numerous,  we  have  not  had  any  trouble  from  cater- 
l)illars,  and  I  believe  the  Sparrows  did  the  work.  (September,  1885.  Present  about 
twenty  years.) 

^ic7imoH(i  (suburb).  Joseph  C.  Katliff:  It  does  not  take  insects  unless  when  feed- 
ing its  young.     (November  5,  188G.     Present  about  seventeen  years.) 

Tdl  City.  John  L.  Huber:  It  has  been  of  marked  benefit  in  the  destruction  of 
the" army-worm.  It  also  eats  the  cabbage-worm,  and  all  other  worms  infesting  vege- 
tation.   It  feeds  its  young  upon  insects.    (Octobers,  1880.  Present  about  twelve  years.) 

Vevay.  William  R.  Stratford  :  It  destroys  the  cabbage-worm  (a  great  pest  in  this 
locality),  but  I  believe  not  more  etfectually  than  did  our  other  birds  before  the  advent 
of  the  Sparrow.     (October  7,  1886.     Present  about  ten  years.) 

Iowa.  BeUevue.  Dr.  Lawrence  Millar:  I  have  observed  it  tearing  the  nests  of  the 
leaf-roller,  and  extracting  the  larvte.  I  often  see  it  carrying  oif  beetles.  It  feeds  upon 
insects  during  tlie  brooding  season.     (October  27,  1886.     Present  about  ten  j^ears.) 

BiirUnytoH.  Howard  Kingsbury:  It  benefits  the  farmer  by  destroying  countless 
numbers  of  codling-worms,  larv;e  of  CoJeoplcra,  and  numy  varieties  of  Aphidw.  It 
feeds  upon  insects  whenever  it  can  get  them — especially  while  rearing  its  young.  (De- 
cember 28,  1886.     Present  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.) 

Burliuyton.  D.  Y.  Overton  :  It  appears  to  be  a  scavenger,  and  lives  but  little  upon 
insects;  I  have  seen  it  attack  and  destroy  a  wounded  grasshopper,  but  it  exerts  little 
effect  on  the  worms  or  insects  which  infest  trees  and  vegetables  in  the  city.  (March, 
1886. ) 

Duhuque.  Theo.  W.  Ruete :  It  feeds  its  young  almost  exclusively  upon  grubs, 
larvie,  and  small  insects.     (October  25,  1886.     Present  eight  or  ten  years.) 

Iowa  City.  C.  C.  Nutting:  It  uses  insects  for  feeding  its  nestlings,  but  not  to  any 
noteworthy  extent.     (October  13,  1886.     Present  about  five  years. ) 

Lenox.  A.  C.  Brice :  They  certainly  feed  upon  insects  and  their  larvte,  especially 
when  they  have  young.     (October  8,  18 S6.     Present  less  than  a  year.) 

Newton.  W.  E.  Dingman:  It  commonly  eats  insects  in  preference  to  grain.  It 
has  been  seeu  to  catch  audeat  the  young  of  the  grasshopper  or  locust,  also  the  com- 
mon horse-fly.  It  destroys  to  a  great  extent  the  bot-fly,  melon-bugs  of  all  kinds,  and 
sometimes  a  honey-bee  or  wasp.     (October  15,  1883.     Present  two  or  three  years.) 

Wapello.  L.  M.  Jamison:  Like  other  birds  it  uses  insects  in  feeding  its  young 
brood.     (October  11,  1886.     Present  three  or  four  years.) 

Kansas. — Garnett.  M.  A.  Page:  It  has  destroyed  millions  of  worms.  It  is  a  ben- 
efit especially  to  our  apple  orchards.  I  know  that  it  destroys  the  codling-moth  aud 
miller.     (September  3,  1886.     Present  about  one  year.) 

Larlxin.     P.  C.  Sweaney:  It  does  not  destroy  insects  or  their  larvic  to  any  great 
8404— Bull.  1 19 
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extent.  Its  food  is  seeds,  aud  uot  insects,  as  formerly  supposed.  It  only  feeds  its 
brood  wi  til  insects  while  very  youug.     (October?,  18S6.     Present  about  three  yeai's.) 

Lawrence.  B.  F.  Smith:  1  have  never  observed  it  feeding  upon  insects.  It  was 
brouglit  here  to  look  after  the  maple-worm,  which  frequently  destroys  the  foliage  of 
the  mai>le  twice  in  a  season.  It  does  not  feed  upon  that  worm  nor  does  any  other 
bird  that  I  have  observed.     (.Tanuary  12,  1887.     Present  about  ten  years.) 

Manlatttaii.  Dr.  Charles  P.  Blachly :  The  maple-moth  has  been  very  injurious  hero, 
8tii[)piug  th(i  trees  of  foliage  twice  complctdij  and  partly  athird  time,  in  a  season,  aud 
making  it  very  offensive  by  their  droppings  and  by  covering  sidewalks  and  fences  in 
countless  myriads.  The  English  Si)arrow  has  not  been  observed  to  molest  them, 
though  breeding  extensively  in  buildings  overshadowed  by  the  maples  which  were 
completely  defoliated  by  the  worms.     (November,  1885.) 

Mniihattnn.     Prof.  D.  E.Lantz:  It  feeds  upon  the  Cicarfa.     (Autumn,  1885.) 

It  has  not  been  of  any  marked  benefit.  It  feeds  si^aringly  upon  the  maple-worm, 
so  destructive  to  the  maple  in  this  locality.  During  the  breeding  season  it  feeds  upon 
insects,  and,  although  I  have  not  investigated,  I  am  satisfied  that  its  food  is  largely 
of  this  kindduring  the  early  sunnner  months.  (September2,  18SG.  Present  about  six 
years. ) 

Toronto.  .J.B.Stockton:  I  never  saw  it  touch  worm  or  tly.  My  trees  were  filled 
wilh  green  worms,  eating  the  foilage ;  but  I  never  saw  a  Si>arrow  interfere  with  one, 
while  the  other  birds  did.     (October  G,  188(>.     Present  about  one  year.) 

Kk^tvcky.  —  IHoo infield.  John  Allen  Terrell:  It  destroys  caterpillars,  cabbage- 
worms,  grasshoppers,  and  larva'  of  every  description,  exce])t  that  of  the  potato-beetle. 
It  feeds  upon  insects  under  all  circumstances.  (October  5, 1880.  Present  about  sev- 
enteen years.) 

BowUnf)  Green.  Postmaster:  I  have  personally  examined  the  crops  of  twenty -seven 
English  Sparrows  this  summer  and  not  found  a  bug  or  worm.  (October  3,1886* 
Present  about  eight  years.) 

Cohinihus.  P.  H,  Gardener  :  It  does  uot  seem  to  discriminate,  but  eats  most  small 
insects  thrown  in  its  way.     (October  9, 188G.     Present  about  three  years.) 

Creacent  Hill.  Thomas  S.  Kennedy  :  I  have  not  seen  it  interfere  with  the  cab- 
bage-worm or  its  butterfly,  with  the  codling-moth,  or  auy  beetles,  cut-worms,  or 
other  destructive  insects,  except  the  hairy  caterpillar.  It  feeds  its  young  on  insects, 
especially  on  the  moth  of  the  common  hairy  catei'pillar.  (October  5,1880.  Present 
five  or  six  years.) 

Elkton.  E.  W.  Weathers  :  It  seems  to  catch  the  worms  from  the  cabbages  espec- 
ially. It  feeds  upon  insects  when  rearing  its  brood,  aud  destroys  to  a  limited  extent 
such  as  are  common  to  the  garden.     (October  4, 1886.     Present  about  six  years.) 

(ircenville.  C.W.  Short:  The  extent  to  which  it  feeds  upon  insects  is  not  worthy 
of  notices.     (October  11,1886.     Present  about  six  years.) 

Hartford.  A.  B.  Baird:  It  feeds  upon  insects  only  from  sheer  necessity.  In  a  very 
few  instances  it  has  been  observed  feeding  its  young  on  grasshoppers.  (October  5, 
1886.     Present  about  six  years.) 

Lancaslcr.  W.  H.  Wherritt :  I  think  it  feeds  upon  insects  only  when  hard  pressed 
for  food.  In  a  few  instances  I  have  known  it  to  destroy  the  green  cabbage-worm. 
(October  11, 1886.     Present  eight  or  nine  years.) 

Louisville.  J.  B.  Nail:  It  feeds  upon  insects  whenever  it  can  get  them.  I  have 
seen  it  eg,t  cut-worms,  aud  moths  of  various  kiuds.  It  has  nearly  exterminated  the 
white  caterpillar  that  a  few  years  ago  threatened  to  destroy  our  shade  trees.  It  eats 
all  kinds  of  insects  to  some  extent.  (September  8,1886.  Present  about  twelve 
years.) 

Lonisrille.  A.  P.  Farnsley,  per  J.  B.  Nail :  I  have  seen  English  Sparrows,  blue- 
birds, tame  pigeons,  and  blackbirds  feeding  upon  the  cut-worm  and  army-worm.  I 
am  certain  these  birds  saved  me  more  in  two  seasons  than  they  could  possibly  injure 
me  in  twenty  years.      *     *      *     j^_  fe^y  years  ago  I  had  a  barley  field  infested  with 
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arniy-worius.  Alter  I  cut  the  bailey  the  worms  commenced  moviug  into  an  adjacent 
corn-tiekl.  I  thought  my  corn  woukl  be  ruined,  but  to  my  great  delight  the  P^uglish 
Si»arro\Ys,  tamo  pigeons,  and  blackbirds  came  to  my  aid  in  vast  tlocks,  and  picked  up 
aud  carried  otfthe  worms  as  fast  as  they  emerged  from  the  barley  field.  (August  8, 
1S86.) 

MaysviUe.  A.  C.  Respess:  It  feeds  upon  ants  and  other  insects  in  early  spring. 
(October  (>,  188G.     Present  seven  or  eight  years.) 

ShclbijviUe.  Dr.  Ormsby  Gray:  It  has  been  of  marked  benefit  in  some  cases.  It 
feeds  its  young  on  the  millers  and  butterllies  of  many  destructive  caterpillars,  there- 
by destroying  many  broods.  It  destroys  insects,  howevei',  only  when  rearing  its 
young.     (October  12, 188(5.     Present  about  eight  years.) 

SimpsonviUe.  E.H.George:  It  eats  some  caterjiillars  aud  some  innocent  worms, 
but  has  been  of  no  marked  benefit.     (October  15, 1886.     Present  about  seven  years.) 

Louisiana. — Bavaturia  (country).  William  B.  Berthoud  :  I  have  never  known  it  to 
destroy  insects.  I  have  often  killed  and  dissected  thera  for  examination,  but  never 
found  any  insects  in  them.     (June  27, 1887.     Present  about  four  years.) 

Black  Hawk  (country).  W.  C.  Percy,  jr. :  It  feeds  upon  insects  during  winter  and 
spring,  but  I  do  not  know  up  )n  what  kinds.  It  does  not  eat  the  cotton-worm,  and  I 
have  seen  but  few  insects  in  its  stomach.  (September  15,  1886.  Present  about  two 
years. ) 

Ihiiahlsoiivillc.  L.  E.  Bentley  :  I  do  not  know  of  its  destroying  any  particular  in- 
sect, injurious  or  otherwise.  lusects  remain  undisturbed  in  its  very  roosting  trees. 
October  3, 1886.     Present  five  years.) 

Maine. — Brewer.  Manly  Hardy :  They  are  said  at  times  to  eat  canker-worms,  but 
close  watching  here  has  failed  to  see  one  take  any  kind  of  insect.  (August  31,  1885. 
Present  about  four  years.) 

North  Livcrmorc.  George  H.  Berry  :  During  early  spring  aud  summer  it  eats  a  few- 
insects,  though  rarely.  It  takes  the  canker-worm,  carabid  larva',  CocdncUidiv  (lady- 
bugs),  audrarely  the  vaporer  moth  {Orgijia).     (August  23,  1880.) 

June  3,  1885,  I  found  a  nest  of  the  English  Sparrow  with  three  young  about  half 
grown.  In  the  nest  were  remains  of  the  lima  and  cecropia  moths,  and  fiinius  and 
anliopa  butterfiies  ;  also  a  single  dead  larva  of  the  vaporer  moth.  June  12,  1886,  the 
English  SpaxTOws  (in  nest  just  below  my  window)  hafcclied  aud  the  old  birds  were 
feeding  them  with  small  green  worms.  June  14,  from  2  to  5  p.  m.,  the  Sparrows 
brought  some  sixty  green  worms  and  a  couple  of  caterpillars  of  Orgyia  leiicofitifjma 
besides  files,  moths,  etc.  July  10,  1887,  there  being  a  nest  of  Sparrows  almost  ready 
to  fly,  in  a  box,  I  secured  nearly  twenty  larvae  of  Orgyia  aud  placed  them  on  a  limb 
just  below  the  nest.  For  nearly  an  hour  the  old  birds  paid  no  attention  to  them,  but 
finally  one  of  them  ate  one  and  carried  three  to  the  youug  ;  the  remainder  were  un- 
molested.    (July  12,  1887.     Present  about  four  years.) 

Portland.  Nathan  Cliftbrd  Brown:  Among  15  Sparrows  (14  adults  and  1  young) 
dissected  during  the  four  months  ending  July  18,  1884,  only  two  contained  any  ani- 
mal food  whatever.  One  of  these  contained  the  remains  of  a  small  spider,  the  other 
a  single  leg  of  a  small  spider,  the  remainder  of  the  food  in  both  cases  consisting  of 
cracked  corn  and  oats.  The  food  of  the  13  remaining  birds  was  made  up  almost  en- 
tirely of  oats  gleaned  from  horse  droppings,  two  of  the  birds,  one  young,  having  eaten 
in  addition  a  little  green  vegetable  matter,  and  all  containing  some  gravel,  bits  of 
coal,  or  brick. 

Saccarappa.  Arthur  H.  Norton:  It  has  been  observed  to  feed  on  red  ants  aud 
spiders  to  a  small  extent.     (October  18,  188G.) 

Maryland. — Baltimore.  Otto  Lugger  :  Early  in  the  spring  when  it  has  youug  it 
takes  insects.  It  is  very  fond  of  winged  Termilei  (have  seen  them  eating  them 
within  the  past  week) ;  it  catches  liics  of  the  family  Mii.ficiUr,  but  takes  beneficial 
species  as  well  as  indifferent  ones.  It  destroyed  (in  18S5)  vast  numbers  of  the  harm- 
less seventeen-year  Clada.     (May  10, 1887.) 
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Massaciicsktts. — Jmltertit.  ilubeit  L.Clark:  It  i«  worse  than  useless,  tak  in  fj  as 
it  does  little  or  no  iuseet  food.     (Oetober  2,  ld85.) 

A  few  were  seen  eating  canker-woinis  this  j-ear  (I88G.  Present  about  fourteen 
years.) 

Cambridge.  Williau)  Brewster:  They  are  emphatically  seed  eaters.  I  think  they 
eat  verj'  few  insects.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  they  eat  the  larvai  of  the  va- 
porer  luoth  (Orz/^/ifl)  to  any  extent,  judging  by  the  fact  that  the  Sparrow  boxes  in 
Boston  are  often  nearly  covered  with  the  cocoons  of  this  insect,  and  trees  crowded 
with  the  Sparrows  are  stripped  bare  of  leaves.  *  *  *  i  have  never  made  any 
adequate  dissections.  Injurious  insects,  especially  the  vaporer  moth  (only  in  Boston) 
and  cauker-worni,  have  increased  rather  than  lessened  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Sparrow.     (January  30,  1884.) 

Camhridge.  Dr.  H.  A.  Ilagen  :  He  eats  insects  in  brooding  time  and  before  this 
time;  in  my  yard  chiefly  canker-worms,  but  before  their  appearance,  eggs  and  all 
small  insects  on  the  trees,  for  which  he  searches  tlie  twigs  in  the  manner  of  the  wood- 
pecker. Canker-worms  are  also  carried  to  the  young;  I  have  often  seen  the  male  come 
with  (ive  of  them  in  his  month  when  there  were  live  young  to  be  provided  for.  The 
Sparrow  never  eats  the  larvte  of  Orgyia  Icucostigma,  It  is  a  great  but  common  error 
here  to  expect  him  to  eat  bairy  caterpillars;  only  a  few  birds  (e.g.ihe  cuckoo;  eat 
them.  In  Cambridge  the  canker-worm  has  certainly  been  materially  lessened  in  num- 
bers by  the  Sparrow.  Since  this  bird  became  well  established  here  we  have  never 
had  such  numbers  as  were  common  seven  or  eight  years  before.  (April  13,  1884.  Pres- 
ent about  eleven  years.) 

East  Tcmphton.  Charles  E.  Ingalls :  It  takes  insects  but  rarely,  and  then  while 
caring  for  its  young,  I  have  seen  it  upon  only  two  occasions  flying  to  its  young  in 
the  nest  with  a  white  grub  which  I  am  unable  to  name.  (August  23,  1686.  Present 
about  six  years.) 

Hohjoke.  Thomas  Chalmers  :  Sparrows  do  not  take  long  flights  to  procure  food  for 
their  young;  if  insects  are  abundant  in  the  neighborhood,  insects  will  be  found  to  form 
the  stai)le  food  for  the  young.  When  raising  their  early  broods  there  is  no  grain  or 
seed  to  be  had,  while  soft  foods,  such  as  insects,  larva>,  moths,  and  grubs  are  most 
abundant.     (March  6,  1884.     Present  about  fifteen  years.) 

Lgnn.  John  B.  Tolman  :  I  think  it  scarcely  troubles  insects.  They  have  increased 
rapidly  since  the  coming  of  the  Sparrow,  and  my  fruit  of  all  kinds  is  much  more  in- 
fested than  it  used  to  be.     (February  15,  1884.     Present  about  eleven  years.) 

Michigan.— i>«(?  Axe.  Bell  Irwin:  1  have  known  it  to  gorge  itself  with  angle- 
worms, and  later  on  with  insects  destructive  to  fruits  anil  vegetables,  among  them 
the  cabbage- worm.     (September  15,  188G.     Present  about  four  years.) 

BurUvgton.  Postmaster:  It  feeds  upon  flies  and  grasshopjiers.  (October  21.  1886. 
Present  about  three  years.) 

Gras.s  Lake.  Frank  O.  Hellier :  It  has  been  of  marked  benefit  by  eating  currant- 
worms,  cabbage-worms,  etc.     (September  7, 188(i.) 

Hastings.  John  Bessmer :  It  has  been  of  marked  benelit  in  the  destrnction  of  a 
great  many  insects,  especially  the  cabbage-worm  and  grasshoppers  of  the  smaller 
kinds.  1  am  satisfied  that  it  feeds  its  young  entirely  upon  insects.  I  have  watched 
it  day  after  day  and  have  placed  grain  food  within  easy  reach,  but  it  would  not 
touch  it  to  feed  its  young. 

In  the  summer  I  planted  some  cauliflowers  in  my  garden  and  found  they  were  not 
attacked  by  the  cabbage-worms,  and  upon  investigation  I  found  that  the  Sparrows 
wore  feeding  their  young  upon  cabbage- worms  i)icked  from  the  cauliflowers.  After 
the  young  leave  the  nest  I  have  seen  them  feed  upon  grain  and  insects  together, 
and  when  full  grown  I  believe  they  subsist  entirely  upon  grain.  (October  7,  1886- 
Present  about  ten  ye.ars) 

Hudson.     A.  II.  Boies :  As  an  insect-destroyer,  I  consider  it  a  failure.     (1885.) 

I  once  saw  a  Sparrow  catch  a  single  grasshopper,  but  that  is  the  only  instance  of 
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its  eatiug  insects  tliat  I  have  observed.  (August  19,  188G.  Present  about  eleveu 
years. ) 

Lansing.  Jason  E.  Nichols:  I  have  kuowu  it  to  feed  ou  insects  only  ouce,  and 
that  w.as  on  the  harmless  flies  that  swarm  over  the  river.  [Probably  Ephemer(e.'\ 
(August  26,  188G.     Present  several  years.) 

North  Adams.  O.  C.  Smith  :  From  what  I  have  seen,  I  believe  it  to  be  of  no  value 
as  an  insect  exterminator ;  I  have  yet  to  observe  a  single  instance  in  which  it  has 
been  beneficial.     (October  8,  1886.     Pitfiscnt  live  years.) 

SaHne  (country).  Norman  A.  Wood:  It  feeds  upon  insects  only  in  case  of  starva- 
tion. We  have  no  bird  that  eats  so  few  insects.  I  have  never  seen  i'-.eat  worm  or 
larva.     (September  6,  1886.     Present  about  six  years.) 

Traverse  Cif}/.  H.  D.  Campbell:  It  feeds  upon  spiders  around  dwellings  and  in 
other  plac(;s.     (October,  1886.     Present  about  eight  years.) 

Mississippi. — Cohanhns.  D.  C.  Hodo:  It  is  the  most  omnivorous  of  birds,  and  when 
there  are  no  vegetables  or  grain  it  eats  all  l<inds  of  insects  and  their  larva\  (Sep- 
tember 21,  1886.     Present  about  two  years.) 

New  IlAMPSiiinE. — Franldin  Falls.  George  Stolwortby :  It  is  one  of  our  busiest  in- 
sect-catchers during  the  breeding  season.  I  have  seen  it  feeding  on  grasshoppers 
after  the  breeding  season  was  over.  Itdestroys  potato-bugs,  grasshoppers,  and  numy 
kinds  of  small  beetles  and  flies.     (August  24,  1886.     Present  six  or  seven  years.) 

New  .Teusey. — CaJdwell.  Marcus  S.  Crane:  I  examined  the  crops  of  seven  Spar- 
rows shot  at  different  times  between  August  11  and  September  12.  During  this  time 
our  grain  was  stacked,  and  the  elm-leaf  beetle  was  abundant  on  the  elms.  In  all 
cases  the  Sparrows'  crops  contained  grain,  and  the  microscope  failed  to  reveal  any 
remains  of  insects.     (September  20,  1881.     Present  fourteen  years. ) 

Chatham.  George  M.  Swaim  :  It  eats  insects  only  when  driven  to  it  by  lack  of  other 
food.  When  they  first  came  to  this  country  I  saw  them  eat  soft-bodied,  winged  in- 
sects, but  have  not  seen  them  do  so  now  for  a  number  of  years.  (August  :U,  1886. 
Present  about  eighteen  years.) 

East  Orange.  II.  B.  Bailey:  It  is  a  seed-eater,  and  never  touches  insects.  I  have 
never  seen  a  Sparrow  touch  a  cocoon  or  worm  of  the  vaporer  moth  (Orgi/ia),  although 
trees  inhabited  by  Sparrows  are  often  infested  by  those  worms.  I  dissected  sixty 
adult  -Sparrows  in  the  height  of  the  insect  season,  and  never  found  a  trace  of  an  in- 
sect ;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  one  touch  an  insect  of  any  kind.  (February  7,  1884.  Pres- 
ent ten  years  or  more. ) 

Orange.  Lloyd  McKim  Garrison  :  It  is  a  seed-eater.  I  have  dissected  many  Si)ar- 
rows,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  have  never  found  a  trace  of  an  insect  in 
them,  although  I  think  the  young  eat  insects,  mainly  caterpillars.  The  canker-worm 
has  been  unusually  prevalent  here  of  late,  but  I  never  saw  a  Sparrow  eat  one.  (Feb- 
ruary 11,  1884.     Present  many  years.) 

liidgewood.  Henry  Hales :  In  cities  I  have  seen  it  catch  moths  of  the  measure- 
worm  in  spring.  I  have  also  seen  them,  when  sitting  ou  a  fence,  fly  off  one  after 
another  and  catch  flies  on  the  wing  like  a  true  flycatclier.  (.lanuary  18,  1837.  Pres- 
ent about  fifteen  years.) 

Treulon.  Prof.  Austin  C.  Apgar :  It  is  mainly  a  seed-eater,  but  if  forced  to  eat  in- 
sects will  devour  any  kind.  My  knowledge  is  derived  from  observation  only.  Inju- 
rious insects  have  apparently  neither  iucnsased  nor  decr;;ased  since tlie  coming  of  the 
Sparrow.     (February  2."),  1884.     Present  about  fourteen  years. ) 

New  Yokic. — BaldwlitsviUe.  Rev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp  :  Twice  this  year  I  have  seen 
it  catch  insects.     (October  15,  1885.) 

It  rarely  eats  insects.  I  have  occasionally  -seen  it  with  insects,  and  have  supposed 
it  carried  these  to  its  young.     (September  i:},  1886.     Present  nuiuy  years.) 

Boonrille.  Edward  Snow:  It  has  been  of  no  benefit  except  occasionally  to  catch 
a  few  a-rasshoppcra.     (August  18,  188,;.     Present  ten  or  twelve  years.) 

Bioo'khjn.     W.  J.  Kenyon  :  At  times  I  havn  seen  the  Sparrows  all  collect  in  one 
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spot  ou  the  grass  ami  go  through  what  appears  to  be  a  war  dance.  A  Sparrow  will 
dart  up  about  four  feet,  remain  fluttering  there  an  instant,  and  settle  again  so  quickly 
that  there  are  always  two  or  three  birds  in  the  air.  I  found  out  later  that  they 
were  catching  small  insects  something  like  winged  ants.  (September  4,  1886.  Pres- 
ent thirty  years  or  more.) 

[Tiie  winged  insects  referred  to  were  doubtless  the  so  called  while  aiils  or  Termites']. 

Brooklyn.  J.  A.  Perry  :  The  army-worm,  which  has  proved  to  be  so  destructive  to 
the  grass  and  grain  cro^is  in  various  parts  o^the  country,  suddenly  appeai'cd  a  few 
days  since  near  the  southern  \)oundary  of  the  Greenwood  cemetery,  a  road  called 
Martense's  Lane  only  intervening. 

Dreading  the  ravages  which  tlicy  would  commit  if  they  got  into  Greenwood, 
orders  were  given  that,  in  the  event  of  their  attempting  to  cross  the  road,  the  entire 
liiboriug  force  of  the  cemetery  should  be  called  out  to  resist  them.  Their  move- 
ments were  closely  watched,  and  the  mode  of  attack  devised.  Spades  and  shovels 
were  ordered  to  be  used  and  the  great-steam  roller  of  12  tons  weight  was  to  be  held 
in  readiness  to  crush  them. 

But  an  army  diminutive  in  individual  power,  but  mighty  in  numerical  force,  soon 
appeared  asi'oluntcers  in  the  field,  an  reuddered  all  other  precautions  unnecessary. 
The  English  Sparrow,  which  had  been  encouraged  to  make  its  home  in  Greenwood 
some  years  since,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  inch-worm,  which  then 
infested  the  cities  of  New  Yoric  and  Brooklyn  and  which  it  was  feared  might  reach 
Greenwood,  soon  discovered  these  army-worms,  and  collecting  in  some  mysterious 
way  from  all  parts  of  the  cemetery,  in  a  flock  numbering  several  thousands,  sped 
their  way  to  the  field,  swept  around  its  outskirts  apparently  to  observe  the  extent  of 
the  work  before  them,  landed  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  spreading  themselves  ou  the 
right  and  on  the  left,  proceeded  to  devour  voraciously  all  the  worms  which  they  met. 
The  field  being  large,  some  8  or  10  acres  in  extent,  the  attacking  hosts  were  busily 
occupied  nearly  three  days,  but  they  did  not  leave  except  at  night,  until  their  work 
was  ended  in  the  complete  extermination  of  the  dreaded  foe.  *  *  *  It  is  due  to 
this  poor  defamed  bird,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  these  facts  should  be  made 
known,  that  the  opprobium  which  rests  upon  it  should  bo  removed,  and  at  the  same 
time  credit  should  l)e  given  to  it  for  preventing,  in  one  instance  at  least,  the  ravages 
of  the  mnch-dreadetl  army-worm.    (For  the  Journal  of  Commerce.)  (January  24,  1S80.) 

Ihookhjn.  Hon.  Nicolas  Pike:  In  a  very  short  time  [after  their  introduction  in 
1852]  these  voracious  little  birds  completely  eradicated  the  "  hanging-worm  "  or 
measuring  worm,  Ennomos  {Eiigonia)  suhsi{f)iaria,  which  was  threatening  our  fairest 
shade  trees,  and  making  the  sidewalks  almost  impassable.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  find 
one  in  the  city.  They  have  also  materially  lessened  the  numbers  of  one  of  the  clear- 
winged  flies  so  destructive  to  the  grape-vine. 

The  adult  Sparrow  eats  all  the  arachnoidea,  luWlers,  niul  other  small  moths  and 
their  larvje,  the  soft  larvae  of  almost  all  insects,  and  small  worms.  I  have  never  seen 
it  take  either  the  moth  or  larva  of  Orgyia,  nor  have  1  ever  found  it  in  the  stomach. 
It  docs  eat  ichneumon  flies.  The  food  depends  almost  entirely  on  season  and  temper- 
ature. In  winter  it  is  found  in  street  droppings,  crumbs,  or  anything  obtainable.  In 
summer  it  lives  mostly  on  animal  food,  which  I  believe  it  prefers,  unless  persistently 
fed  with  graiu,  bread,  etc.  The  young  are  fed  mostly  on  spiders  and  soft  larvto  of 
insects.  In  the  nest  I  believe  they  are  entirely  animal  feeders,  but  out  of  it  they 
take  vegetable  and  animal  food  indiscriminately.  (February  8,  1881.  Present  about 
thirty-two  years.) 

liiiffalo.  Prof.  Charles  Linden  :  A  liveryman  tells  me  that  since  the  advent  of  the 
Sparrow  he  has  noticed  a  gratifying  diminution  in  th(^  iiuml)er  of  bot-ilies  among  his 
horses.  The  Sparrow  loves  caterpillars,  and  insects  nf  ;ill  sorts.  Our  park  superin- 
tendent, a  good,  clear-headed  observer,  testifies  in  its  favor,  and  ascribes  the  fine 
condition  of  the  trees  in  Buftalo  Park  largelj'^  to  this  insect-destroying  capacity  of 
the  Sparrow.     I  have  often  seen  the  Sparrow  catching  the  white  cabbage-butterfly, 
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.111(1  Avliile  cliasiiig  a  rare  Ciiicindchi  [tigor-licctle]  in  one  of  our  streets,  found  a 
swifter  conijjetitor  in  a  Sparrow,  wliicli  cauj^lit  tlie  insect  on  the  wiug.     (1885.) 

Buffalo.  Dr.  W.  11.  Bcrgtold:  I  liave  ri'poatcdly  seen  it  catch  insects  in  the  same 
■way  the  varion,'^  liycatchers  obtain  their  food.  It  also  feeds  its  young  almost  exclu- 
sively on  larval,  at  least  while  they  are  quite  young.  (August  21,  1886.  Present 
twelve  or  fifteen  years.) 

Constantia,  Wallace  D.  Rhines  :  It  feeds  on  insects  when  it  can  not  get  grain  food. 
I  have  seen  it  destroy  quite  a  uumber  of  grasshoppers,  but  no  other  insects.  (August 
21?,  1HS().     Present  four  or  five  years.) 

FhtsliitHj.  D.  C.  Beard:  He  refuses  to  cat  the  hairy  caterpillars.  The  canker- 
worm  has  diminished  about  here,  bat  its  place  is  more  than  filled  by  the  hairy  larvto. 
(Present  about  ton  years.) 

Gansc.voort.  Joseph  W.  Shurtcr  :  Possibly  when  it  can  get  nothing  else  it  may  eat 
insects,  but  I  have  examined  the  crops  of  ])erhaps  twenty  Sparrows  at  difi'erent  sea- 
sons and  invariably  found  nothing  lint  grain  or  seeds  therein.  (February  4,  1888. 
Present  about  eight  years.) 

Lockport.  Lewis  II.  Hill:  I  have  watched  them  this  year  on  the  plnm  tree,  and 
have  seen  them  open  the  leaf  that  had  been  rolled  and  eat  the  worm  that  it  con- 
tained.    (September:?,  1886.) 

New  York.  Dr.  F.  Hollick:  The  Sparrow's  consumption  of  insect  eggs  in  winter 
is  a  service  which,  I  think,  is  overlooked.     (September  2,  1884.) 

New  York.  Hon.  Robert  B.  Roosevelt:  We  must  not  forget  the  good  the  Sparrow 
has  done.  When  first  imported  our  city  trees  were  annually  denuded  of  every  leaf, 
while  the  measuring  or  inch  worms  hung  in  festoons  in  our  streets,  suspended  from 
the  boughs  by  their  wcl)s.  They  had  invaded  the  smaller  parks  and  threatened  soon 
to  destroy  all  hope  of  verdure  and  to  kill  the  struggling  trees.  *  «  *  Thousands 
could  be  counted  at  one  time  in  Union  Square  swinging  in  the  breeze  and  consti- 
tuting a  net-work  of  repulsiveness.  To-day,  thanks  to  the  English  Sparrow,  and 
to  him  alone,  the  measuring-worm  hardly  exists  and  never  causes  perceptible  dam- 
age. That  one  good  action  entitles  the  author  of  it  to  protection.  I  can  not  tell  you 
scientirically  what  insects  the  Sparrow  eats.  I  can  only  give  you  the  outcome  of  my 
individual  experience,  and  am  well  aware  that  most  birds  destroy  the  day  millers, 
when  it  is  the  night-tlj^ers  which  are  most  injurious.  But  the  Sparrow  certainly  does 
more  good  than  any  other  kind — yes,  than  any  dozen  kinds  we  have.  (August  8, 
1886. ) 

New  York.  A.  Church  :  Their  favorite  food,  especially  that  of  the  young,  consists 
mostly  of  ants,  worms,  tlies,  and  millers,  altogether  soft  food,  not  grain  or  seeds.  I 
also  notice  that  the  cuirant  bushes  in  one  place  are  in  a  thriving  condition,  owing  to 
the  Sparrow's  eating  the  worms  which  had  formerly  destroyed  the  leaves  and  fruit. 
The  Sparrow  is  very  fond  of  all  such  worms,  but  does  not  like  caterpillars  which  have 
hair  on  them,  and  these  no  bird  that  I  know  of  will  eat.  Oa  the  whole  I  consider 
the  Sparrow  a  benefit  to  the  country.     (March  27,  1884.) 

Old  Wi'stburtj  (country).  John  D.  Hicks:  It  feeds  upon  insects  in  the  summer, 
particularly  when  it  has  young,  but  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  song  sparrow  and 
allied  birds.  When  the  army-worm  was  abundant,  tlie  Sparrow  was  one  of  its  most 
vigilant  and  persistent  destroyers.  (September  G,  1880.  Present  about  twenty 
years.) 

Phijcnix.  Benjamin  F.  Hess:  During  the  hay-making  season  I  have  seen  the  males 
capture  a  great  many  small  insects  for  the  young.  It  most  commonly  destroys  grass- 
hoppers, but  only  to  a  small  extent.     (August  25,  1886.     Present  about  two  years.) 

Poughkiipsie.  Dr.  Alfred  Hasbrouck  :  Occasionally  it  catches  a  spider,  fly,  or  some 
other  insect  The  natn>e  of  the  food  has  been  determined  by  observation  and  by  dis- 
section. I  have  examined  many,  and  have  never  found  an  insect.  I  do  not  think  the 
clfect  on  insect  life  is  appreciable.     (September  9,  1884.     Present  about  twenty  years.) 

lioehester.     H.  M.  Jennings-:  It  does  not  feed  upon  insects  under  any  circumstances. 
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I  have  examined  many,  and  found  not  the  least  indication  of  their  having  taken  insect 
food.     (Februai-y  12,  1887.     Present  ten  or  eleven  years.) 

Utica.  Thomas  Birt :  It  will  devour  grasshojipers  and  some  kinds  of  grubs  when 
it  can  get  nothing  else.  Some  three  years  ago,  in  the  latter  part  of  a  summer  which 
had  been  very  hot  and  dry,  I  noticed  the  Sparrows  busy  in  the  meadows.  Cnriosity 
compelled  me  to  watch  them  closely,  when,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  I  saw  hundreds 
of  them  bringiug  an  oijual  number  of  grasshoppers,  tearing  them  to  pieces  and  bolt- 
ing them  down.  Hunger  must  have  compelled  them  to  do  this,  for  I  am  very  sure 
nothing  else  would.     (September  Ifi,  1887.) 

Jrcstport.  George  C.  Osborne:  When  it  can  not  get  grain  it  may  eat  insects,  but 
Ihaveneverfonud  auinsect  in  its  crop.     (November5,  lc86.     Present  aboutten  years.) 

Ohio. — Akron  (suburbs).  Prof.  E.  W.  Claypole  :  In  nesting  time  it  feeds  its  young 
upon  insects  ;  and  it  picks  plant-lice  from  the  trees  sometimes.  (December  31,  1886. 
Present  about  eleven  years.) 

Avondale.  Charles  Dury  :  April  28,  18S2,  I  began  an  iuvestigatiou  of  the  food  and 
habits  of  these  birds,  being  desirous  of  obtaining  correct  data  in  regard  to  them,  and 
particularly  to  test  their  desirability  in  a  general  way.  In  this  jiaper  I  give  a  brief 
sumniarj-  of  the  food  I  found  in  them.  Where  the  contents  of  the  stomach  was  not 
recognizable  to  the  unassisted  eye,  it  was  examined  under  a  power  of  about  thirty 
diameters.  The  birds  secured  were  both  adult  and  young,  though  all  fully  fledged 
birds  and  able  to  lly.  No  nestlings  were  obtainable  as  I  did  not  allow  them  to  nest  on 
the  place,  which  consisted  of  five  acres  of  ground  filled  with  fruit  and  other  trees. 
By  baiting  a  spot  with  oats  for  several  days  without  molesting  the  birds,  I  was  able 
to  kill  many  at  a  discharge  of  a  No.  12  gun  loaded  with  an  ounce  of  No.  10  shot. 
Oue  daj'^  forty-three  were  killed  in  several  shots,  and  of  these  several  selected  at 
random  (males,  females,  and  young)  were  taken  to  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  entire  lot. 
Others  were  shot  singly  from  fruit  and  shade  trees,  and  still  others  were  killed  while 
hopping  in  the  grass. 

At  intervals  as  time  permitted  from  April  28, 1882,  until  January,  1888,  I  examined 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  birds  and  noted  the  contents  of  stomachs.  Every  mouth 
in  the  year  was  represented.  The  food  of  these  birds  was  seeds  of  various  kinds, 
grain,  oats,  broken  grains  of  corn,  buds  of  trees,  fruit,  and  bits  of  bread  and  table 
scraps.  I  enumerate  below  the  instances  where  insects  were  found  in  any  stomach, 
with  the  dates. 

April  28,  1882.  Male  ;  contained  seeds,  whole  and  broken,  wi  th  small  round  sand  and 
part  of  shell  or  outer  skin  of  minute  hemipterous  insect. 

March  2,  1883.  Two  birds  had  fragments  of  small  beetles,  Apliodius  (one  beetle  in 
each  case),  in  addition  to  the  seeds  and  grain  with  which  their  stomachs  were  iilled. 

April  20, 1883.  Male  and  female  shot  from  house  top,  Male  contained,  in  addition  to 
seeds  and  buds,  oue  head  and  part  of  body  of  small  {SlaphyVmld)  beetle. 

June  2,  1883.  Oue  bird  had  remains  of  two  small  beetles  with  the  broken  grains  of 
corn  and  oats  that  its  stomach  was  filled  with. 

.Iune3l),  1881.  One  bird  contained  the  remains  of  two  sm;ill  beetles  (C/(?7/.s'OHit7iV?s). 

July  5,  18S().  In  addition  to  the  soft  pulp  of  green  oats  one  bird  had  the  fragments 
of  a  large  black  ant  in  its  stomach. 

The  above  were  all  the  insects  I  was  able  to  find  in  any  of  them.  I  am  astonished 
at  my  want  of  success  in  finding  insects  in  these  birds,  as  several  persons  have  re- 
ported to  me  instances  where  they  had  observed  Sparrows  catching  insects.  My 
observation  has  been  mostly  coniined  to  the  home  place,  yet  it  is  a  very  favoral)le 
place  for  larva»  and  insects  of  all  kinds,  and  before  the  Sparrows  came  our  native 
birds  were  abundant  and  found  plenty  of  food  and  shelter  in  the  trees  and  bushes 
with  which  the  place  was  covered.     (February  3,  1888.) 

Cincinnati.  William  HubbcU  Fisher:  He  is  a  seed  eater,  and  I  have  never  seen 
him  take  an  insect.  He  will  not  eat  the  worms  that  destroy  our  trees,  though  they 
are  most  abundant.  My  data  are  derived  from  direct  observatiou.  He  h.-is  had  no 
appreciable  effect  on  insect  life  here.     (September  9,  1884.) 
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Cmcinnati.  Dr.  F.  W.  Lanydou:  I  have  ob.siTVed  it  to  be  (juite  expert  in  catching 
moths  (Noctiiida!)  on  the  wing,  about  onr  parks;  and  tlie  seveuteon-year  cicada  fur- 
nished an  abundant  repast  during  the  season  just  gone.     (November,  1885.) 

Cleveland.  Dr.  E.  Sterling:  As  for  insects,  I  have  only  seen  it  take  the  Ephemera', 
[May  Hies]  and  other  harmless  insects.  I  have  seen  twenty  or  more  Sparrows  on  a 
fence  alive  with  elm-tree  worms,  and  utterly  disregarding  these  pests.  (February 
25,  1884.     Present  about  fourteen  years.) 

Columl)t(s  (suburb,  Ohio  State  University).  William  B.  Alwood:  I  have  not  ob- 
served closely  in  regard  to  its  relation  to  insects  ;  but  I  have  never  found  an  insect 
or  any  i)art  of  one  in  the  stomachs  of  Sparrows  killed  and  dissected  during  the  harvest 
season.  I  have  never  known  it  to  attack  insect  larv:e,  though  many  times  very  abun- 
dant. Larvjc  of  Hyphantria  cnnea  (web-worm)  were  especially  abundant  during  the 
niontli  of  June,  juiit  past,  but  none  were  eaten  by  the  Sparrows,  so  far  as  we  could 
observe.     (July  16,  1887.     Present  ten  years  or  more.) 

Hamilton.  George  Harbron  :  It  feeds  upon  the  measuring  worm  and  cabbage 
moth  to  a  limited  extent.     (September  13,  1888.     Present  about  eighteen  years.) 

Jefferson.  A.  C.  White  :  1  have  only  observed  that  it  follows  robins  and  bluebirds, 
and  takes  from  them  the  worms  and  insects  which  they  iind.  (September  3,  1836. 
Present  about  seven  years.) 

Marietta.  Diulley  S.  Ney :  Tliey  do  not  seem  to  destroy  caterpillars,  grubs,  or  in- 
sect larviTc.  I  am  informed  by  those  who  have  dissected  them  that  they  tind  uo  in- 
sects in  them.     (Nove.mber25,  1886.     Present  about  sixteen  years.) 

Newton  Falls.  E.W.Turner:  I  have  watched  them  closely,  and  have  never  seen 
one  eat  an  insect  yet.     (November  16,  1886.     Present  five  years.) 

Xortli  Bend  (suburbs).  R.  H.  Warder :  In  1885  it  ate  the  seventeen-year  cicada,  and 
in  July,  1886,  I  found  tliem  eating  grasshoppers  in  meadows.  (November  27,  1886. 
Present  about  eleven  years.) 

Ripley.  M.  M.  Murphy  :  I  find  the  Sparrow  of  great  benelit  in  my  garden,  eating 
the  woriES  off  the  cabbages,  and  the  caterpillars,  etc.,  from  my  persimmon  trees. 
(November  12,  1886.     Present  about  ten  years.) 

Salem.  Mrs.  L.  S.  Solberg:  It  feeds  its  young  upon  insects,  and  destroys  their 
larva>,.     (October  13,  1886.     Present  seven  or  eight  years.) 

Sharon  Centre.  F.  G.  Cottingham  :  It  will  eat  worms,  bugs,  and  beetles  when  it  can 
not  get  grain.  I  have  seen  it  eat  locusts,  cut-worms,  and  white  grubs,  but  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  The  benefit  has  been  very  slight.  (August  21,  1886.  Present  about 
two  years.) 

TVadsivorth,  Dr.  J.  F.  Detweiler :  I  once  saw  a  Sparrow  catch  and  eat  a  grasshopper, 
but  this  is  the  only  instance  I  have  noted  of  their  eating  insects.  During  the  summer 
I  dissected  a  great  nany  to  see  what  they  had  eaten.  I  found  small  grain  and  seeds 
in  all,  but  in  no  single  case  did  I  find  an  insect,  nor  were  any  signs  of  any  seen  with 
the  microscope.     (December  10,  1887.     Present  about  thirteen  years.) 

Waleman.  W.B.Hall:  Last  winter  I  cut  an  old  apple  tree  badly  infested  with 
the  scale  insect.  In  trimming  the  tree  I  had  the  brush  piled  neatly.  I  soon  found 
the  brush  pile  a  resort  for  the  English  Sparrows,  and  by  close  observation  found 
them  picking  the  scales  off.  Thej'  completely  destroyed  the  scale  insects  from  the 
above-mentioned  tree  so  that  I  could  not  find  a  single  specimen.  I  looked  thoroughly, 
as  I  wanted  to  obtain  some  for  microscopic  investigation.  This  is  the  only  time  I 
have  seen  the  Sparrow  eating  insects.  (December  24,  1836.  Present  about  five 
years. ) 

TVaahington  C.U.  K.  D.  Pnrsell:  During  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  conduct- 
ing a  series  of  experiments  as  to  the  best  method  of  disposing  of  the  English  Spar- 
row, and  during  that  time  I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  its  habits.  I  am  emphat- 
ically of  opinion  that  as  an  insect  destroyer  he  is  a  failure.     (January  23,  1888.) 

Pkxxsylvaxia.— C/i«TO&er.'(&«jY//(  (country).  Davison  Greenawalt:  I  never  saw  it 
catch  anything  but  a  stray  grasshopper  or  two.  (September  5,  1886.  Present  about 
fourteen  years.) 
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Lancaster.  Dr.  S.  S.  Rathvon.  Its  beiielit  to  the  fanner  ami  liorticulturist  lias 
beeu  merely  nomiual.  Two  or  three  Sparrows  have  been  occasionally  observed  in 
conflict  about  the  possession  of  a  cicada,  a  locust,  or  a  large  larva.  Doubtless  it  feeds 
its  young  on  soft  insects,  but  I  have  not  noticed  a  Sparrow  destroying  an  insect  in  ten 
years.     I  once  saw  two  of  them  contending  about  the  possession  of  an  earthworm. 

Although,  living  in  a  crowded  city,  I  may  not  be  able  to  say  mucb  specitically  as  to 
wbat  insects  the  English  Sparrow  destroys,  I  can  bear  uuf|ualified  testimony  as  to 
what  it  will  not  or  did  not  destroy.  Three  or  four  years  ago  all  tlie  elm  trees  in 
this  city  were  seriously  infested  by  the  elm-leaf  beetle  {Galenica  xaiithotnelaua), 
several  large  trees  being  within  100  yards  of  my  business  station.  There  were  millions 
of  the  insects — larva,  pupa,  and  imago — on  the  leaves,  the  branches,  the  trunks,  and 
ou  the  pavements  under  the  trees,  and  I  visited  them  often.  Midway  between  my 
location  and  these  trees  was  the  dead  wall  of  a  large  thi-ee-story  house  entirely  cov- 
ered by  a  vigorous  "  trumpet  vine,"  amid  the  foliage  of  which  hundreds  of  Sparrows 
roosted,  nested,  and  reared  their  broods,  and  many  of  the  birds  were  flying  forth  and 
returning,  from  "early  morn  to  dewy  eve,"  but  I  never  saw  one  of  them  visit  the  in- 
fested trees  or  ap.propriate  a  single  insect  in  any  of  its  forms.  At  the  same  time  I 
saw  scores  of  them  in  the  streets,  picking  up  whatever  they  could  find,  and  especially 
disintegrating  and  exploring  the  /«■««  of  horses,  almost  immediately  after  dropping. 

Twenty  jards  from  where  I  am  now  daily  occupied  (on  another  premise)  stands  a 
large  cherry  tree.  Early  in  the  season  I  noticed  a  small  mass  of  web,  about  the  size 
of  a  common  tea-cup,  upon  a  single  branch,  and  I  admonished  the  proprietor  to  re- 
move it,  as  it  was  spun  by  a  species  of  "  web-worm."  He  paid  no  attention  to  it,  and 
now  fully  one-half  the  tree  is  covered  and  the  leaves  skeletonized  ;  and  this  too,  not- 
withstanding not  20  yards  distant  is  the  gable  of  a  three-story  building  covered  with 
another  trumpet  vine,  harboring  a  colony  of  an  hundred  Sparrows  or  more.  They  fly 
straight  to  and  from  their  rookery,  but  seldom  alight  or  continue  long  on  the  cherry 
tree. 

Again,  ou  my  premises  is  growing  a  wild  cucurbitaceous  plant,  on  which  I  dis- 
covered a  small  colony  of  "  lady-birds"  {Epilachna  horcalis),  and  as  the  plant  is  value- 
less I  permitted  them  to  increase  merely  to  ascertain  their  destructive  po.ssibilities. 
Although  the  vine  (Echiiiocysies  lohatus)  is  a  most  vigorous  grower,  the  insects  have 
nearly  eaten  it  up.  This  vine  was  also  infested  by  thousands  of  Lecaiilum  liemisiihari- 
cum  (a  species  of  Coccid(v),  but  the  Sparrows  did  not  disturb  them.  About  ten  feet 
from  the  plant  is  a  large  Wiaiarla  chincnsis,  harboring  from  ten  to  twenty  or  more 
English  Sparrows,  but  they  never  touched  one  of  the  insects  to  my  knowledge,  al- 
though there  has  been  no  period  since  the  15th  of  July  last  that  abundance  of 
the  larvfe,  pupte,  and  mature  insects  were  not  present.  Now,  all  these  insects  are  of 
such  a  texture  as  to  be  edible  to  even  young  birds,  but  the  Sparrows  have  "  severely 
let  them  alone." 

Allow  me,  in  conchision,  to  say  that  I  have  not  now,  nor  have  I  ever  hail,  auy  faith 
in  the  English  Sparrow  as  essentially  a  destroyer  of  insects,  simply  because  it  is  a 
finch.  At  the  same  time  I  would  not  wantonly  traduce  the  character  of  the  bird. 
(October  8,  1S8(5.     Present  sixteen  years  or  more.) 

Mansfield  Hi/Zf*/  (suburb  of  Pittsburgh).  Dr.  R.  L.  Walker:  I  notice  the  Spar, 
rows  every  morning  picking  up  the  moths  and  other  insects  which  get  their  wiugs 
singed  by  the  natural-gas  torch  in  my  garden.  This  is  the  only  insect-eating  I  have 
ever  known  them  to  do.  When  the  currant-worm  became  such  a  pest  I  put  up  a  num- 
ber of  boxes  for  the  Sparrows,  thinking  they  would  clean  out  the  worms  ;  but  the 
experiment  was  a  failure,  for  althongh  the  boxes  were  occupied,  I  never  saw  a  Sparrow 
touch  even  a  single  worm.  I  tore  down  the  boxes  and  dug  up  the  currant  bushes, 
andby  that  means  got  rid  of  the  worms.  I  wish  I  could  get  rid  of  the  Sparrows  as 
easily.     (July,  1887.     Present  about  live  years. ) 

New  Lcringfon.  Dr.  H.  D.  Moon;:  I  liave  examined  a  great  many  stomachs,  and 
in  onlv  a  verv  few  have  I  found  anv  worms  or  insects.     They  eat  such  of  the  larviu  of 
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the  conmion  hon.so  dy  as  tlioy  lind  in  Ikivsc  ami  (U)\v  maiinre.     I  have  never  observed 
them  searching  for  insects.     (September  13,  18d(J.    Present,  about  eleven  years.) 

rhihiddiiliia.  A.  L.  Elwyn:  Flies,  mosquitoes,  etc.,  it  eats  in  great  numbers.  I 
Lave  noticed  the  Sparrows  on  my  pear  trees  with  great  care.  In  the  blossoming  sea- 
son they  may  often  be  seen  plunging  their  bills  deep  down  into  the  llowers.  I  believe 
thoy  do  this  to  get  at  some  insect  or  worm,  and  am  satisfied  that  the  trees  were  pre- 
served and  bore  largely  through  these  little  birds.    (October  11,  188.").) 

rollstntvii.  John  IT.  Steele:  I  have  very  seldom  seen  it  eat  insects.  In  a  very  few 
instances  I  have  known  it  to  take  grubs  of  moths  and  butterllies,  when  it  could  find 
no  fruit.     (August  19,  188(5.     Present  about  sixteen  years.) 

South  Bclhlfhciti.  Robert  W.  Barrell :  I  have  seen  it  destroy  the  .seventeen-year 
locust  to  quite  a  l.irge  extent,  but  never  saw  it  feed  on  any  other  insect.  (September 
K),  188.5.) 

West.  Chester.  Dr.  B.  II.  Warren  :  He  is  emphatically  a  seed-eater.  In  the  case  of 
one  hundred  dissections,  vegetable  material  was  greatly  in  excess  of  insects  as  a  mat- 
ter of  diet.  Out  of  fifty  dissections  made  during  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  forty- 
seven  showed  cereal  and  vegetable  food,  while  one  stomach  contained  a  single  coleop- 
terous insect".     (January,  1887.) 

Rhode  Islaxp. — FIUVs  Grove.  Fred  T.  Jeneks :  I  have  seeu  it  feeding  upon  canker- 
worms,  though  vei'y  seldom.     (November  6,  1886.) 

Xetvporf.  Charles  H.  Lawton  ami  John  J.  Peckham :  It  feeds  ujton  insects,  spi- 
ders, and  tree  lice  to  some  extent.     (November  4,  1386,     Present  about  eleven  years.) 

Peace  Dale.  R.  G.  Ilazzard,  second:  The  bird  is  omnivorous,  but  feeds  its  young 
chielly  on  in.sect  larvie.     (May  26,  1884.      Present  about  twenty-six  years.) 

TTesterlij  (suburb).  B.  F.  Maxon  :  After  oats  are  harvested  it  feeds  some  on  young 
grasshoppers.     (March,  1887.     Present  about  thirteen  years. ) 

South  Carolina. — Charleston.  Dr.  G.  E.  Manigault :  It  eats  both  seeds  and  in- 
sects (tiies  and  gras.shoppers),  but  feeds  its  young  chiefly  on  the  grain  from  horse 
droppings.     (August '24,  1884.) 

Jama  Island.  W.  I.  Hinson  :  We  expected  great  benefits  from  its  attacks  on  the 
cotton  worm,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  disturl*  it.  It  does  not  feed  upon  insects,  ex- 
cept on  the  caterpillars  on  trees  around  buildings.  (Novembers,  18815.  Pre.seut  four 
years. ) 

TENXES.SER. — Lawrencehnrgh.  W.T.Nixon:  I  have  ob.servcd  the  old  birds  feeding 
their  young  on  white  grubs  which  proved  to  be  maggots  from  a  dead  animal.  (Feb- 
ruary 21,  1887.     Present  about  two  years.) 

Utah. — Provo  City.  Jas.  G.  Kenuey  :  It  was  expected  that  it  would  be  destruc- 
tive to  the  codling  moth,  but  it  is  not.    (November  15,  1886.     Present  about  six  years.) 

Vermont. — Lunenhmjh.  Dr.  Hiram  A.  Cnttiug:  It  feeds  upon  both  seeds  and  in- 
sects, eating  the  cabbage-worm  and  the  larviu  of  various  flies.  It  feeds  its  young 
on  cabbage-worms  and  other  insect  larva?,  and  on  seeds.  It  has  taken  all  the  cab- 
bage-worms from  my  cabbage  field.  The  bots  in  horses  have  become  almost  unknown. 
and  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  Sparrow  eats  the  larva»  as  they  come  from 
the  horses.     (August  19,  1884.     Present  four  years. ) 

Saint  Johnsbury.  Rev.  Henry  Fairbanks :  It  is  chiefly  a  seed-eater.  I  have  watched 
it  a  great  deal  •vithout  seeing  it  take  insects.  (February  5,  1884.  Present  eight  or 
ten  years.) 

West  Pawl ct.  Dr.  Frank  11.  Braymer  :  It  is  a  seed-eater,  and  I  think  it  eats  very 
few  insects,  worms,  etc.  It  eats  a  few  small  green  worms  and  small  grasshoppers, 
and  carries  them  to  its  yonug.     (February  1."),  1881.     Present  nine  or  ten  years.) 

Virginia. — Xew  Marlet.  Gcf>rge  M.  Neese :  Last  summer  the  Sparrows  went  in 
large  flocks  to  tiie  fields  and  destroyed  a  f>reat  many  of  the  grassliop])ers  that  were 
here  in  millions  devastating  every  green  thing  that  lay  in  their  path.  (December  oO, 
1385.     Present  about  eleven  years.) 
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liichmoud.  Col.  Kaudolph  Ilaiiisou  :  j\Iy  belief  is  that  tliey  do  not  consume  in- 
sects to  any  great  extent,  thougk  they  may  destroy  larvae.  I  have  seen  caterpillars 
in  elm  trees  in  vast  numbers,  and  the  Sparrows,  as  I  believe,  did  not  touch  them.  I 
saw  one  with  a  live  buttei'fly  in  his  month — the  only  instance  of  its  insect-eating  I 
have  known.     (August  20, 188(3.) 

West  Virginia.— B^cA/iaHHow.  Dr.  J.  K.  Mathers  :  It  has  been  of  ni.Trkcd  benefit  in 
destroying  the  eggs  of  the  tent  caterpillar  and  eating  the  green  cabbage-worm.  (Au- 
gust 10, 1880.     Present  about  five  years.) 

HU'kori/.  J.  H.  Shank:  I  have  recently  learned  that  they  are  very  destructive  to 
the  cabbage-worm,  the  larva  of  Pieris  rapn:     (November  22, 1886.) 

Leon.  G.  W.  Kuapp:  The  Sparrow  does  not  eat  caterpillars,  for  there  have  been 
some  on  my  grape-vines  and  pear  trees  not  20  yards  from  Siiarrows'  nests.  (Sep- 
tember 21, 1887.) 

Wisconsin. — MUiranlcee.  Walter  B.  Hull:  It  feeds  upon  insects  when  no  grain  is 
to  be  had.  I  have  seen  it  feed  on  grasshoppers,  but  not  often,  and  can  not  say  what 
insects  it  eats.  It  seldom  eats  animal  food.  (August  23,1886.  Present  about  six 
years.) 

MilwaHlcee.  Charles  Keeler:  It  generally  feeds  upon  caterpillai's  when  they  are 
plenty.  It  destroys  cauker-worms  somewhat,  but  before  thi>  Sparrow  was  introduced 
no  complaints  were  made  about  canker-worms.  Spiders  arc  also  eaten.  (August  21, 
188G.     Present  about  fifteen  years. ) 

Sioiirjhton.  Z.  L.  Welman  :  It  has  been  of  marked  benefit  in  the  destruction  of 
grasshoppers  and  the  like,  and  has  been  seen  feeding  upon  a  species  of  katydid  wheu 
this  in.sect  was  abundant  in  the  shade  trees.  (December,  188G.  Present  about  ten 
years.) 

CANADA.  O^TAiiio.—Bellei-inc.  Prof.  James  T.  Bell  :  It  benefits  the  farmer  and 
horticulturist  a  little  by  eating  insects.  1  have  noticed  it  feeding  its  young  with 
.small  green  caterpillars  on  the  apple  trees  behind  my  house.  It  eats  the  insects  it 
finds  on  the  streets.  I  h.ave  noticed  it  feeding  on  Harpalus  vatjana  and  other  Carabidw, 
catching  ichenumon  flies  and  lace  wings  on  the  wing,  and  attemi)ting  to  catch  butter- 
flies.    August  17,  1886.) 

In  Justice  to  the  little  rascal  I  must  state  that  Mr.  Richard  Elvins,  a  rather  ex- 
tensive nuirket  gardener  of  this  city,  informs  me  that  some  four  years  ago  his  cabbages 
were  badly  infested  with  the  caterpillars  of  the  white  cabbage  butterfly,  and  he  v/as 
afraid  that  be  should  lose  the  larger  part  of  his  crop.  One  day,  however,  a  company 
of  Sparrows  swooped  down  upon  the  plants  ami  cleared  the  insects  completely  otf 
them,  so  that  he  cut  a  remunerative  crop  in  due  season.     (September  2, 1886.) 

Belleville.  William  N.  Ponton  :  As  regards  insects,  I  assert  most  postively  that 
■when  the  Sparrow  can  get  grain  it  will  not  touch  anything  else.  (September  27, 
1884.) 

riamiUon.  Thomas  Mcllvvraith  :  I  have  seen  them  take  moths,  caterpillars,  and 
spiders,  and  they  also  feed  theiryoung  on  them.  (March  10,  1884.  Present  about  ten 
years.) 

Listoivei.  William  L.  Kells  :  We  have  seen  it  catching  crickets,  grasshoppers,  and 
May  bugs,  and  carrying  green  cateri)illars  to  its  young.  (June  23, 1884,  and  August 
23,1886.) 

Ottawa.  H.  B.  Small:  I  have  seen  it  carrying  the  codling  moth  to  its  young  and 
it  also  takes  them  worms  and  grubs.     (May  5,  1884.     Present  about  fourteen  years.) 

Ottawa.  W.  L.  Scott :  I  dissected  a  young  Sparrow  in  August  and  found  him  simply 
gorged  with  grasshoppers.  Large  flocks  of  these  birds,  principally  young  ones,  leave 
the  town  for  the  country  in  the  early  autumn,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  feed  largely 
on  grasshoppers.  The  decrease  of  this  insect,  which  n.sed  to  be  a  terrible  pest  on  the 
Government  Square  and  other  lawns  about  the  city,  but  which  during  the  last  few 
yeaishas  almost  entirely  disappeared,  has  been  attributed,  and  probably  with  some 
truth,  to  the  increasing  abundance  of  the  S))arrow.s.     I  have  seen  the  Sparrows  chase 
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the  cabbage  butterfly  iu  a  most  acteniiiued  mauuer,  thougli  I  am  not  sure  I  have  ever 
seen  them  catch  auy  of  them.     (January  215, 1861J.) 

Straihroy.  L.  H.  Smith  :  1  have  watched  okl  birds  for  hours  carrying  grasshoppers 
to  their  young  ones.  These  are  the  only  insects  I  can  name,  but  1  have  seen  them 
hunting  for  insects  on  my  lawn,  but  do  not  kuow  what  Iciiuls.  (October  4,  IS86. 
Present  about  twelve  years.) 

Toronto.  Dr.  William  Brodie:  With  us  the  Sparrows,  in  the  fall  season  any  way, 
feed  largely  on  gras.slioppers.  Of  forty  three  specimens,  shot  outside  city  limits,  be- 
tween August  '20  and  September  1)5,  1886,  the  gizzards  of  twenty-seven  contained 
grasshoppers,  Caloptcnns  femnr-nihnim,  and  CEdlpoda  Carolina,  which  is  surely  a  very 
good  record  for  the  Sparrow.     (November  lo,  1887.) 

[See  also  Dr.  Brodie's  reports  on  the  food  of  the  Sparrow,  pages  :>l  1-314,  327-329, 
of  this  Bulletin.] 

Nova  '^co-vw.—KcnUnUa  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Elihu  Wuodworth,  now  of  Sackville, 
New  Brunswick,  formerly  of  Kentville,  Nova  Scotia,  that  when  the  Sparrow  first  ap- 
peared iu  Keutville,  iu  1881,  canker-worms  were  abundant  and  everywhere  increas- 
ing, and  the  Sparrows  never  rested  until  they  had  utterly  exterminated  them.  (T. 
A.  H.  Mason,  Sackville,  New  Brunswick.     August  24, 1886.) 

Tao  Hirers.  B.  B.  Barnhill:  It  feeds  on  insects  from  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  de- 
stroys the  little  green  worm  such  as  is  seen  ou  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes.  (Au- 
gust 20, 1886.) 


SECTION  SECOND-PUBLISHED  TESTIMONY. 


OUTLINE  or  THE  HIBTORY  OF  THE  SPARROW  QUESTION, 

The  preparatiou  of  a  list  of  books  and  lesser  intblicatioiis  relating?  to 
the  Sparrow  does  not  fall  withia  the  proviuce  of  the  preseut  Bulletin, 
but  it  may  be  well  brietiy  to  outline  the  history  of  the  "  Sparrow  ques- 
tion" in  other  countries  as  well  as  iu  America. 

The  history  of  the  Sparrow  begins  with  the  history  of  man,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  bird  was  well  known  to  peo[)le  of 
whom  we  have  no  written  history;  certaiidy  frequent  mention  of  it  is 
made  in  the  histories  of  the  eai-liest  civilizatious  of  Europe.  The  Spar- 
row is  mentioned  repeatedly  by  Aristotle,  and  by  almost  every  European 
writer  ou  natural  history  who  succeeded  him. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  held  April 
17, 1807,  Dr.  Charles  Pickering  called  attention  to  the  recent  introduc- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  the  nous3  Sparrow  of  Europe,  stating 
that  as  it  threatened  great  evil  preventive  measures  should  be  speedily 
adopted.     The  official  report  of  this  meeting  contains  the  following: 

Proofs  of  its  destructive  habits  were  cited  from  standard  authors,  showiug  that  the 
bird  had  been  the  acknowledged  enemy  of  mankiud  for  more  than  live  thousand  years. 
When  writing  -was  invented  the  Sparrow  was  selected  for  the  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ter signifying  enemy. 

Sonnini,  in  the  Dictionaire  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  published  in  1817,  says: 
"Sparrows  are  iuipudeut parasites,  living  only  iu  society  with  man,  aud  dividing 
with  him  his  grain,  hisfruit,  audhishome;  they  attack  the  first  fruit  that  ripens,  the 
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gviiiu  IIS  it  approaches  maturity,  uud  evcu  that  wliicli  lias  been  stored  iu  granaries. 
Soiuo  writers  have  wrongly  supposed  that  the  insects  destroyed  by  them  compensated 
for  their  ravages  on  grain.  Eighty-two  grains  of  wheat  were  counted  in  the  craw  of  a 
Sparrow  shot  by  the  writer,  and  Rougior  de  hi  Bergerie,  to  whom  we  owe  excellent 
memoirs  on  rural  economy,  estimates  that  the  Si)arrows  of  France  consume  annually 
10,000,000  bushels  of  wheat." 

Valmontde  Bomare,  in  his  dictionary,  published  in  17J1,  says  that  "iuBrando- 
bourg,  Prussia,  in  order  to  diminish  the  ravages  committed  by  Sjtarrows,  a  price  is 
set  on  Ihoir  heads,  and  the  peasants  are  com])olied  by  law  to  bring  in  a  certain  num- 
ber yearly.  In  each  village  there  are  Sparrow  hunters,  who  sell  the  birds  to  the  peas- 
ants to  enable  them  to  p;iy  their  tribute.''  (Froc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  xi,  1807,  pp. 
157,  l.'Se.) 

For  more  tbau  four  centuries  the  cliaracter  of  the  House  Sparrow  has 
been  di.scussed  in  France,  Gennauy,  and  Great  Britain,  and  from  time 
to  time,  especially  during-  the  last  hundred  years,  ofhcial  investigations 
of  greater  or  less  magnitiule  have  been  undertaken  by  different  states 
or  provinces,  in  the  hope  of  settling  the  question.  Among  such  efforts 
in  Europe  may  benuMitioned  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Senate  of 
France,  which,  under  tlie  direction  of  M,  Florent  Prevost,  finished  its 
work  in  18G1;  the  Commissiou  on  Wild  Birds  Protection,  ;ii)pointed  by 
the  British  Parliament  in  1873;  more  recently  (1885),  the  work  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Guriiey,  jr.,  and  Col.  Champion  lliTssell,  entitled  The  House 
Sparrow;  and  the  nintli  annual  report  (1885)  on  Injurious  Insects  and 
Common  Farm  Pests,  by  Miss  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  consulting  entomol- 
ogist to  the  Royal  Agri(;ultural  Society  of  England.  Extracts  from 
some  of  these  works  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

The  lesser  publications  on  the  Sparrow  question  in  Europe  are  too 
numerous  to  mention,  but,  unfortunately,  as  Prof.  Alfred  Newton  re- 
marks in  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (art,  S^icwrow), 

No  delinito  result  thar  a  fair  judge  can  accept  has  yet  been  reached.  *  *  *  Both 
friends  and  foes  of  the  Si)arrow  write  as  violent  partisans,  and  the  truth  will  not  be 
known  unlil  a  series  of  experiments,  conducted  by  scientifically-trained  investigators, 
has  been  instituted,  which,  to  the  shame  of  numerous  agricultural  and  horticultural 
societies,  has  not  yet  been  done. 

In  other  ])arts  of  the  Old  World  much  damage  has  been  done  by  spar- 
rows, but  frequently  other  species  than  the  English  Sparrow  have  beeu 
concerned.  Thus  in  Algeria  immense  injury  to  giain  crops  has  beeu 
done  by  sparrows,  but  the  species  doing  the  most  harm,  if  not  all  of  it, 
is  undoubtedly  the  Spanish  sparrow  {Fasscr  his2)aniolcHsis),  a  near  rela- 
tive of  the  House  Sparrow,  but  a  bird  which  avoids  human  habitations 
and  nests  in  large  communities  in  groves,  thickets,  sedges,  and  beds  of 
tall  reeds  a-nd  grass.  The  ravages  of  this  species,  a  detailed  account  of 
which  ai)peared  in  the  French  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d'AccIimatatiou 
(Vol.  Ill,  187G,  pp.  4(;U-1G3,  and  Vol.  IV,  1877,  p.  G2),  have  beeu  attrib- 
uted by  American  writers  to  the  House  Sparrow,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  latter  bird  had  any  part  in  tiie  mischief,  although  it  is  kuowu 
to  exist  iu  some  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Algeria. 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  however,  the  English  Sparrow,  orig- 
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iually  introduced  from  Europe,  has  been  of  late  a  source  of  constant 
anxiety  and  apprehension.  For  the  last  decade  or  more  the  newspapers 
have  been  filled  with  coin[)hiints  of  injury  and  petitions  for  restrictive 
legislation,  but  no  important  works  on  the  subject  have  been  published. 
One  of  the  latest  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  bird  in  Australia 
is  the  Draft  Progress  llepoit  of  the  Board  of  Investigation,  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  South  Australia  in  ISSl,  which  has  been  quoted 
nearly  entire  in  the  following  section  of  this  Bulletin.     (See  page  348.) 

In  America  the  condition  of  affairs  has  been  similar,  except  that  no 
oflicial  commissions  have  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  and 
most  of  the  published  material  on  the  Sparrow  belongs  to  what  may  be 
called  fugitive  literature.  Only  two  works  devoted  entirely  to  the  Spar- 
row have  been  published  in  the  UnitedStates,oneinl87S,  by  T.G.Gentry, 
entitled  The  Rouse  Sparrow  at  Ilome  and  Abroad;  the  other  in  1879  by 
Dr.  Elliot  Cones,  entitled  On  the  Present  Status  of  Passer  domesticus  in 
America,  tcifh  S^jecial  Reference  to  the  Western  States  and  Territories. 
Both  these  works  contain  lists  of  papers  relating  to  the  subject,  the 
bulletin  by  Dr.  Coues  consisting  almost  entirely  of  such  a  list,  covering 
the  period  from  18G7  to  1879,  and  giving  the  titles  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  i^apers,  mainly  from  newspapers  and  other  periodicals. 

Dr.  Pickering's  warning  against  the  Sparrow,  uttered  in  1SG7,  has 
been  alluded  to  already ;  but,  although  the  first,  this  was  not  the  only 
expression  of  apprehension.  In  a  paper  published  in  the  American 
Katuralist  for  August,  1872,  Mr.  II.  J.  Bruce  describes  the  habits  of  the 
Indian  House  Sparrow  {Passer  indiciis),  and  after  stating  that  Dr.  Jer- 
don  pronounces  this  bird  one  of  the  greatest  pests  of  India,  alludes  to 
the  introduction  into  the  United  States  of  the  nearly  allied  European 
House  Sparrow  [P.  domesticus)  in  the  following  words: 

I  confess  that  I  look  with  some  appreliensiou  upou  these  efforts,  which  I  believe  to  be 
ill-advised  aud  iuexpedieiit.  The  European  House  Sparrow  does  not  differ  essentially 
in  its  habits  from  its  Indian  ally,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  is  very  generally  re- 
garded as  a  nuisance  wherever  it  abounds. .  In  some  parts  of  England  a  bounty  is 
placed  upon  its  head,  aud  considerable  sums  of  money  are  paid  for  its  destruction. 
*  *  #  #  *  #  * 

If  the  Sparrow  is  to  be  introduced  into  America  to  devour  the  larv;e  of  insects,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  feeder  on  grain,  seeds,  and  buds, 
and  that  it  only  makes  a  business  of  devouring  grubs  during  its  breeding  season.  * 
*  *  I  trust  that  those  who  have  to  do  in  this  matter  will  act  advisedly,  lest  they 
should  introduce  that  which  will  eventually  become  as  great  a  nuisance  in  its  way  as 
the  curculio  and  the  canker-worm.     (American  Naturalist,  VI,  1872,  pp.  468-470.) 

In  1874  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  took  up  arms  in  defense 
of  the  Sparrow  by  replying  to  an  article  by  Dr.  Coues  in  the  American 
Naturalist,  reflecting  on  the  bird,  and  during  the  four  or  five  years  fol- 
lowing a  lively  controversy  was  carried  on  in  this  journal  and  the  news- 
papers, by  these  two  naturalists,  re-enforced  from  time  to  time  by  various 
others. 

In  1878  the  Futtall  Ornithological  Club,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  de- 
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voted  one  of  its  meetings  to  the  consideration  of  the  Sparrow  question, 
and  the  conclusions,  wliicb  were  widely  published  in  the  newspapers, 
led  to  still  farther  discussion. 

Meanwhile  the  lariners  of  the  country  were  becoming  interested  in 
the  matter;  numerous  articles  of  more  or  less  value  appeared  in  the  ag- 
ricultural press,  and  occasional  essays  and  installments  of  evidence  of 
more  than  usual  value  were  presented  before  scientiiic  societies  and 
published  in  their  proceedings. 

Finally,  in  September,  1883,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Ornithologists'  Union  to  investigate  the  chai-ges  against  the  Spar- 
row. A  circular  was  pre[)ared  and  distributed,  and  much  valuable 
information  was  collected.  A  report  based  on  this  information  was 
submitted  to  the  council  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  21,  1885,  and  was  afterward 
published  in  Forest  and  Stream  (XXV,  August  6,  1885,  pp.  -4,25),  and 
is  now  reprinted  in  this  Bulletin  (page  315). 

Subsequently,  all  the  evidence  collected  by  the  committee  of  the  Or- 
nithologists' Union  was  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
as  already  stated,  and  has  been  used  in  the  i)reparation  of  the  i)resent 
Bulletin. 

TESTIMONY  RELATING  MAINLY  TO  THE  SPARROW  IN  AMERICA. 

1  Ameiieau  Naturalist,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  392,  393.] 

THE   ENGLISn   SPARIIOW   IN   ILLINOIS. 

*  *  *  Thetborougli  excamiuatiou  of  the  food  aad  food  habits  of  tlie  Euglisb  Spar- 
row, wbicb  is  certain  to  result  from  the  iutense  and  universal  interest  the  little 
stranger  bas  awakened,  will  give  us  a  mass  of  valuable  facts  for  comparison  with 
tboso  accumulated  in  Europe,  wbere  tbe  debate  concerning  the  good  and  evil  of  its 
life  bas  been  vigorous  and  long-continued.  We  shall  thus  be  able  to  trace  much 
more  fully  and  exactly  than  has  ever  yet  been  done  the  ellectsof  widely  changed  con- 
ditions upon  the  alimentary  regimen  of  a  bird. 

Now  that  the  stage  of  more  or  less  ignorant  and  passionate  discussions  and  personal 
vituperation  seems  nearly  to  have  passed,  contributions  of  fact  will  probabl^^  not  be 
unwelcome.  I  add  a  few  notes  on  the  food  of  twenty-five  birds  shot  in  and  around 
Aurora,  111.,  iu  September  of  two  successive  years,  1879  and  1880. 

The  elements  of  the  food  at  this  time  were  ([uite  few  and  simple,  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  fragments  of  grain  picked  up  ou  the  streets  and  of  the  seeds  of  a  few  of  the 
commonest  grasses.  At  a  time  when  30  per  cent,  of  the  food  of  the  robin,  20  per  cent, 
of  that  of  the  catbird,  and  90  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  bluebird  consisted  of  insects,  no 
insects  were  found  iu  the  stomachs  of  these  birds,  except  traces  of  three  grassho[)pers, 
making  perhaps  G  per  cent,  of  the  food.  Fragments  of  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  amounted 
to  about  40  per  cent.,  and  the  seeds  of  grasses  to  as  much  more.  The  common  pigeon 
grass  {Sciaria  viridia)  was  much  the  most  abundant  species;  but  S.  (jlauca  and  Pani- 
cum  sauginneum  occurred  quite  frequently,  and  three  or  four  species  of  Paniciini  and 
Ermjrustis,  which  I  did  not  determine,  were  also  present  in  small  (juantity.  One  bird 
had  eaten  nniny  liem))  seeds,  live  had  taken  a  very  few  seeds  of  "  smartweed"  (Poly- 
(joniim),  and  two  had  eaten  little  else  than  the  seeds  of  the  common  garden  suullower. 
(S.  A.  Forbes,  Normal,  111.) 
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[Amciic.iii  Naturalist,  Vol.  XVI,  p,  1009,  Dctcmber,  1882.] 
HABITS   OF   THE  ENGLISH  SPAIiROW. 

The  following  iuteresting  note  has  been  received  from  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisber,  of  f^ing 
Sing,  N.  Y.: 

"Knowing  your  great  fondness  for  Passer  domesticus,  I  send  you  a  brief  account  of  one 
of  the  various  ways  in  which  he  imposes  upon  his  superiors.  The  following  was  re- 
lated to  me  by  a  friend,  who  was  an  eye-witness : 

*' '  You  well  know  that  when  robins  arc  feeding  their  young  they  will  often  collect  a 
unniber  of  worms,  forming  a  large  billful,  before  making  a  trip  to  the  nest.  Well, 
the  Sparrow  noticed  this,  too,  and  when  the  robin  would  alight  to  pick  up  something 
more,  ho  would  dash  down  beside  the  robin  and  snatch  whatever  might  be  iu  his 
mouth,  then  fly  a  few  feet  off.  The  robin  would  hop  after  him,  when  he  would  make 
another  short  flight  iiutil  the  robin  would  give  up  and  go  aud  hunt  for  something 
more.' 

"My  frieud  saw  the  Sparrow  do  this  five  or  sis  times  one  afternoon."  (Elliott 
Coues,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

[Science,  Vol.  VII,  p.  80,  Jauuary  22,  1886.] 
THE   ENGLISH   SPARliOW. 

A  European  ornithological  journal  recently  contained  the  following  testimony  in 
regard  to  the  Sparrow  {ri/rgita  domcstica),  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Schleh,  i)rofessor  of 
agriculture  at  the  college  of  agriculture,  Herford,  Germany.  Dr.  ISchleh  has  paid  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  this  matter,  and  believes  the  Sparrow  a  pest  on  the  Conti- 
nent, voluminous  evidence  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  brought  forward  in  his  small 
treatise  entitled  "  Der  Kutze  und  Schaden  dcs  Sperlings  (P.  domesticus)  im  Haushalte  der 
Natur." 

By  examining  the  crops  of  a  great  number  of  nestling  Sparrows  sent  to  him  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  he  found  that  j^oung  Sparrows,  while  in  the  nest  and 
for  a  week  after  having  left  it,  subsist  entirely  on  insects,  grubs,  etc.  Two  weeks 
after  leaving  the  nest  their  food  still  consists  of  43  per  cent,  of  animal  food;  a  week 
later  of  31  per  cent.,  and  after  that  age  of  only  19  per  cent,  of  animal  ingredients. 
But  as  soon  as  they  become  independent  of  their  parents  they  prefer  seeds,  and  sub- 
sist almost  entirely  on  grain,  fruit,  and  the  budsof  trees.  Dr.  Schleh,  however,  men- 
tions some  interesting  instances  regarding  some  specimens  which  seemed  to  have  a 
peculiar  taste  for  the  seeds  of  weeds  which  often  become  a  great  plague  to  the  agri- 
culturist. In  one  crop  he  found  the  considerable  number  of  three  hundred  aud 
twenty-one  whole  seeds  of  StcUaria  media  (Vill.),  in  another  forty-lhrce  seeds  of  J/ri- 
pJex  patuhim  (L.),  iu  a  third  sixty-six  seeds  of  Sctaria  verticiUata.  Some  individuals 
also  have  a  special  liking  for  certain  in.sects.  Thus  he  found  iu  one  crop  ninety 
specimens  of  Raltica  affi,))is  (Gyll.),  four  other  Sparrows  had  eaten  almost  nothing 
else  but  a  certain  kind  of  beetle,  Anisoplia  fructicola  (F.).     (Ernest  lugersoll.) 

[Forest  aud  Stream,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  165.] 

As  an  encouragement  to  importers  of  birds,  I  claim  to  have  imported  Sparrows  into 
America  at  Portland,  Me.,  in  1854,  aud  I  had  to  import  them  three  times  at  Quebec  be- 
fore they  took  root.  The  two  flrst  importations  were  secret.  To  the  latter  I  gave  the 
utmost  publicity,  aiul  the  last  course  was  the  successful  one.  *  »  *  j  imagine  no 
live  Yankee  would  wish  to  be  now  without  the  life  and  animation  of  the  House  Spar- 
row iu  his  great  cities.  They  are  like  gas  iu  a  town — a  sign  of  progress.  I  admit  the 
bird  is  a  little  blackguard — fond  of  low  society  ami  full  of  fight,  stealing,  and  love- 
making — but  he  is  death  on  insects,  fond  of  citizen  life,  and  in  every  way  suitable  to 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  New  World,  "  -  *  (W.  Rliodes,  (Quebec,  Canada,  April?, 
1877.) 

8404— Bull.  l^^^^20 
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[Forest  aud  Stream,  Vol.  X,  p.  196.    April,  1878.] 

In  regard  to  thtj  Sparrow's  destroying  insects  and  larvic,  I  am  siirpri.sed  that  any 
cue  claiming  to  be  a  student  of  ornithology  should  deny  that  the  English  House  S[»ar- 
row  feeds  on  insects  and  caterpillars.  Especially  in  the  breeding  season  insects  are 
its  principal  food,  and  when  it  has  young  almost  any  caterpillar  is  greedily  sought  after, 
except  those  thickly  covered  with  hair.  Spiders  they  are  very  fond  of,  aud,  during 
the  last  few  warm  days,  every  nook  and  corner  has  been  explored  in  search  of  them 
around  my  two  story  work  shop.  In  a  large  Ailanilnts  tree  in  my  yard  I  have  a  number 
of  boxes,  each  having  a  tenant.  I  therefore  have  a  large  number  constantly  under 
my  observation.  Many  species  of  Lepidoptcra  formerly  plentiful  in  Brooklyn  have 
very  nearly  disappeared,  among  these  the  one  which  feeds  on  the  Ailanlhus,  aud  which 
nearly  destroyed  the  foliage  of  that  fine  shade  tree,  ba^  been  nearly  exterminated 
by  the  Sparrow.  I  believe  the  Sparrow  to  be  a  very  useful  little  bird,  aud  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  him  destroyed.  1  am  now  speaking  only  of  the  city.  If  it  should 
become  very  abundant  in  the  country  it  may  do  some  damage  to  the  grain  crops,  but 
that  is  the  only  harm  it  will  do.  In  regard  to  its  driving  away  native  birds  from  the 
city,  we  never  had  any  remain  in  it,  excepting  a  few  chipping  sparrows,  murtius, 
aud  swallows,  aud  these  are  all  as  plentiful  now  as  ever.  A  chippy  built  its  nest  last 
summer  in  my  tree,  within  two  feet  of  a  Sparrow  house.     (John  Akhurst.) 

[  Forest  and  Stream,  "Vol.  XII,  page  421.] 

*  *  *  I  am  no  friend  of  the  noisy,  dirty  pests  they  [the  Sparrows]  have  become 
in  our  city,  but  give  my  evidence  in  order  to  show  that,  probably  from  local  habit, 
they  do  eat  insects  here.  We  have  a  grasshopper,  quite  common  during  the  summer, 
frequenting  open  places  in  fields,  roads,  and  streets,  fully  two  inches  in  length,  of  a 
dirty  brown  color,  aud  when  at  rest  unattractive-looking,  but  having  the  uuder  wings 
a  rich  black,  bordered  with  a  wide  margin  of  bright  yellow,  very  conspicuous  when 
flying.  *  *  *  This  hopper  has  a  habit  of  every  once  in  awhile  rising  on  wing  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  ground  aud  then  remaining  nearly  at  one  place  (precisely  like  a 
hawk  when  hovering  on  the  lookout  for  dinner)  for  a  moment  or  more,  making  a 
lieculiar  cracking  noise  at  the  same  time,  and  then  alighting  again  near  the  place  it 
started  from,  where  generally  there  is  a  female  to  be  found,  if  searched  for.  They  are 
common  in  the  heart  of  the  city  as  well  as  country,  aud  I  have  time  aud  again,  when 
watching  this  "hovering,"  seen  a  Sparrow  dart  from  a  neighboring  tree  or  house, 
grab  the  hopper,  sometimes  missing  it  at  first,  but  following  it  in  its  flight,  and 
finally  catching  it. 

We  are  very  much  troubled  in  our  house  with  the  small  "croton  bug,"  aud  also  the 
large  black  roach.  Their  increase  is  enormous  in  our  climate,  and  it  requires  con- 
stant war  to  keep  them  down.  My  kitchen  opens  on  the  back  yard,  without  step. 
Uuder  my  hydrant  there  is  a  bucket  of  water  always  standing  with  running  water 
for  the  dogs.  This  bucket  is  the  central  bathing  aud  watering  place  for  the  Sparrows 
from,  judgiugfrom  their  numbers,  a  very  large  circle  around.  Once  a  mouth  or  more 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  thoroughly  blowing  a  full  quantity  of  the  commercial  insect 
powder  in  all  cracks  and  crevices  of  kitchen,  basement,  outhouses,  etc.,  to  catch  the 
young  brood  of  roaches  and  rout  out  the  new  settlers.  The  croton  bugs  easily  give 
up,  but  the  large  black  roach,  with  his  heavy  mail,  dies  hard,  and,  though  in  the  end 
surely  dies,  will  run  for  an  hour  after  being  well  dosed  before  doing  so.  A  great 
many  of  these  roaches  run  out  the  kitcheu  door  into  the  yard,  aud  the  Sparrows  see- 
ing them  at  once  go  for  them.  There  is  always  one  or  more  around  the  bucket,  and 
the  first  roach  is  the  signal  for  them  to  get  together,  and  they  clean  out  the  last  one, 
even  going  into  the  kitchen  after  them.  They  grab  one,  fly  to  a  neighboring  shed 
or  wall,  beat  it  to  death,  and  either  lly  off  with  it  or  eat  it  on  the  spot.  This  is  a 
regular  occurrence  whenever  I  rout  out  the  roaches.  *  »  *  (Russell  Robinson, 
Richmond,  Va.,  May  27,  1879.) 
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[Forest  aud  Stream,  Vol.  XXVIII,  j).  513,  July  7,  1887.] 

Two  instances  have  lately  come  to  my  notice  illustrating  tbe  vicious  character  of 
the  imported  Sparrow,  and,  as  I  think  reports  of  such  cases  tend  to  harden  the  hearts 
of  the  people  against  the  bird,  I  consider  it  desirable  that  they  should  go  on  the 
record . 

My  attention  was  called  one  morning  to  the  excited  actions  and  notes  of  a  pair  of 
white-breasted  swallows,  which  were  rearing  a  brood  in  a  box  near  my  door.  Look- 
ing at  the  box  I  saw  a  male  English  Sparrow  at  the  entrance  alternately  thrusting  his 
head  inside  and  facing  around  toward  otif  the  assaults  of  the  swallows.  Suspecting 
mischief,  I  shot  the  Sparrow,  aud  my  suspicions  were  contirmed.  His  bill,  covered 
with  blood  iind  down,  proved  that  he  was  deliberately  murdering  the  young  swallows. 

The  other  case  is  similar.  Dr.  Adams,  of  this  place,  reports  as  follows:  One 
morning  he  observed  English  Sparrows  apparently  occupying  a  box  in  which  he 
knew  swallows  were  nesting.  Investigating,  he  found  ia  the  nest  the  body  of  the 
mother  swallow,  with  the  fresh  wounds  on  the  head  from  the  Sparrow's  bill. 

Now,  this  is  simidy  atrocious.  I  would  like  to  have  some  friend  of  this  bird — aud 
I  understand  there  are  yet  a  very  few  such — set  forth  a  single  item  in  his  favor  to  off- 
set the  huge  pile  of  indictments  against  this  filthy,  noisy,  quarrelsome,  aud  blood- 
thirsty foreigner.  Something  must  be  done.  How  long  are  we  to  stand  with  our 
hands  behind  us,  saying,  ' '  Too  bad  !  too  bad  ! "  Probably  until  it  is  too  late,  if,  indeed, 
it  is  not  so  already.  It  should  be  "war  to  the  knife!"  (F.  C.  Browne.  Framing- 
bam,  Mass.,  June  25.) 

[Forest  and  Stream,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  86.] 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  August  1, 1887,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter E.  Bryant  says  of  the  Sparrow  : 

"  Since  the  introduction  of  this  pest  into  our  cities,  many  birds,  hitherto  common, 
have  left  for  the  suburbs,  notably  the  cliff  swallows,  whose  nests  were  appropriated 
by  the  Sparrows.  In  these  cases  the  limited  space  compelled  the  latter  to  dispense 
with  the  usual  amount  of  rubbish  aud  carry  in  only  a  lining  of  feathers." 

[Forest,  and  Stream,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  105.] 

Ned  W.  Goodwin,  of  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  says: 

"  I  have  this  season  seen,  in  a  fir  tree  near  a  residence  about  two  miles  out  of  town, 
six  nests  of  the  English  Sparrow.  The  branches  of  the  tree,  radiatin;*  from  the 
trunk  in  series  quite  closely  disposed  one  above  another,  droop  downward,  and,  thickly 
fringed  with  long  sprays  of  foliage  as  they  are,  afford  the  nests  ample  shelter  from 
the  weather.  Each  of  the  nests  in  question  was  situated  upon  the  drooping  portion 
of  a  branch  and  upon  the  convex  upper  surface  of  the  leafage  of  the  branch.  Tbe 
bird  had  made  first  a  foundation  mat  of  straw,  on  which  it  built  up  a  structure  nearly 
spherical  in  form  and  about  one  foot  in  its  greatest  diameter,  of  straws  quite  neatly 
woven  together.  In.side  this  ball  is  the  nest  proper,  which  is  thickly  lined  with  the 
downy  feathers  of  barn-yard  fowls.  The  entrance  to  the  nest  is  an  ascending  cyiiu- 
drical  tunnel,  lying  along  and  directly  above  the  supporting  branch.  One  of  the  nests 
is  on  a  branch  the  extremity  of  which  is  not  more  than  seven  feet  above  the  ground. 
Drawing  this  branch  downward  I  clo.sely  examined  the  nest.  It  contained  six  eggs. 
One  nest  was  situated  about  25  feet  above  the  ground,  the  others  lower  down.  The 
tree  affords  good  shelter  at  a  height  considerably  greater  than  25  feet." 

[Forest  and  Stre.ara,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  1G4,  September  22,  1887.] 
SPARROWS   DRIVKX   OUT   BY  W^OKMS. 

Until  two  or  three  days  since  a  brood  of  English  Sparrows  '.lave  liad  tlieir  roosting 
place  ip  a  Virginia  creeper  just  outside  the  wiiidow  of  a  room  Ayherd  am  wi»iting. 
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TLis  year  tlio  web  caterpillars  have  been  uuiisnally  abnnclant  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Sing  Sing.  They  are  found  crawling  everywhere  in  the  village.  After  they  had 
stripped  a  mulberry  tree  that  grows  at  the  end  of  the  piazza,  they  seized  upon  this 
Virginia  creeper.  A  number  of  them  are  now  denuding  it,  and  at  length  have  dis- 
closed the  covered  angle  of  the  chimney  where  the  Sparrows  had  their  cosy  roosts. 
Such  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  caterpillars  has  been  too  much  for  the  Sparrows. 
They  have  had  to  give  way  and  move  oflf.  This  time  the  Sparrows  have  been  driven 
out  by  the  worms. — A.  H.  G.  [Rev.  A.  H.  Gesner],  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

[Forest  ami  Stream,  Vol.  XXX,  pp.  204-205,  April  5,  1888.] 
NOTE.S   ON   THE   ENGLISH   SPARROW,  PASSER  D0MESTICU!5. 

By  Ernest  E.  Thompson,  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  marvelous  rapidity  with  which  the  English  Sparrow  has  multiplied  and  is  mul- 
tiplying on  this  continent,  its  evident  capability  of  spi'eading  still  farther,  and  the 
probability  of  its  eventually  occnpyiug  the  whole  of  agricultural  America  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  many  benelicial  species  of  native  birds,  combined  with  the  reiterated  and 
increasing  clamor  of  complaints  agaiusr,  the  species,  have  at  length  induced  several 
of  the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  in  America,  first,  to  accept  the  fact  that  this 
bird  is  a  tremendous  power  in  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  country;  second,  to 
follow  with  the  question,  is  it  a  power  for  good  or  for  evil? 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there  are  still  many  per.sons  who  deny  that  the  Sparrow 
can  ever  make  its  influence  felt  in  this  country  in  any  economic  direction.  For  the 
benefit  of  these  I  will  briefly  refer  to  the  depredations  of  the  species  in  England,  where 
not  only  the  cities  but  also  the  villages  and  barn-yards  are  populous  with  Sparrows; 
and  in  the  south  of  England  the  farmers  are  compelled  to  expend  considerable  sums 
annually  to  keep  down  the  hordes  of  these  marauders,  for  the  experience  of  centuries 
has  taught  the  farmer  that  the  Sparrow  is  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  I  myself  have 
seen  acres  and  acres  of  grain  fields  in  southern  England  that  have  been  so  thoroughly 
devastated  by  Sparrows  that  they  were  not  worth  the  cutting.  All  investigations 
that  have  ever  been  conducted  in  England  have,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  resulted  in  a 
verdict  most  unequivocally  damnatory  of  the  Sparrow  ;  and  yet,  in  the  fiice  of  this, 
private  persons  and  corporations,  swayed  not  by  facts,  but  by  the  same  foolish  sen- 
timent which  prompted  the  introduction  of  the  Scottish  thistle  to  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  have  introduced  and  encouraged  this  pest  in  this  the  greatest  of  agricultural 
countries.  What  wonder  that  the  English  farmer  stared  in  blank  amazement  when 
first  he  heard  of  it,  or  that  he  failed  to  account  for  the  action  except  on  the  assump- 
tion that  America  had  been  visited  by  a  wave  of  temporary  insanity. 

It  has  been  often  argued  that,  so  far  as  we  Canadians  are  concerned,  the  Sparrow 
can  never  give  us  much  tronble,  as  the  climatic  and  other  conditions  are  sufficient  to 
prevent  its  increasing  to  the  same  extent  as  in  England.  But  unfortunately  the  fticts 
are  sufficient  to  entirely  dispel  this  illusion.  The  first  time  that  I  saw  the  Sparrow 
in  Toronto  was,  I  think,  in  1874,  wben  a  single  pair  was  observed.  Since  thenit  has 
gone  on  increasing  until  now  the  natural  sources  of  maintenance  are  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most, and  each  successive  brood  as  it  attains  maturity  is  compelled  to  migrate  to  some 
distant  locality  where  the  struggle  for  life  is  less  severe.  This  process  of  multiplica- 
tion and  migration  has  gone  on  yearly,  each  of  our  largo  cities  being  centers  of  supply, 
until  now  every  town  and  nearly  every  village  in  Ontario  is  thoroughly  stocked  with 
Sparrows,  and  when  this  occupation  is  complete  they  will  unquestionably  spread  over 
the  intervening  farm  lands. 

The  severity  of  the  winter  was  confidently  pointed  out  as  an  efficient  check,  but 
tiiere  is  every  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Sparrow  can  live  as  far  northward  as  wlieat 
can  be  grown  with  success.  At  Bracebridgo  and  Gravonhurst  the  species  has  long 
been  established,  and  at  North  Bay,  Lake  Nipissing,  which  I  visited  in  January,  1887, 
1  found  the  English  Sparrow  in  full  force  and  possession, 
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In  response  to  a  request  for  iafoniiation  Mr.  Jolin  Bonrk  sends  the  following  inter- 
esting note: 

"  From  all  I  can  Icarn  the  English  Sparrow  came  here  (North  Bay) (hiring  the  win- 
ter of  188o-'8G.  I  think  the  iirst  of  them  came  in  grain  cars  from  the  east.  The  iirst 
I  noticed  were  in  a  car  at  the  station,  and  only  two  of  them.  They  must  have  bred 
here,  as  they  are  increasing  or  have  increased  during  the  past  summer.  There  has 
been  a  flock  of  about  one  hundred  around  our  yard  all  winter,  and,  as  you  know,  it 
has  been  extremely  cold.  I  missed  them  for  about  two  weeks  in  the  latter  ^lart  of 
February,  but  they  returned  the  tirsfc  i>art  of  March.  Thej'  lived  on  hay-seeds  and 
pickings  from  manure  piles  daring  the  winter.  I  have  not  noticed  what  they  live  on 
ju  the  summer,  nor  where  they  nest.  They  are  at  Mattawa,  and  very  numerous  at 
Pembroke.  They  have  been  at  the  later  place,  I  think,  for  five  years.  I  have  never 
known  them  to  die  from  cold.     They  seem  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  snow-bird." 

This,  together  with  the  facts  that  the  Sparrow  is  each  year  occupying  more  exclu- 
sively the  regions  between  the  centers  and  the  advance  posts,  and  that  it  is  dispos- 
sessing our  native  birds,  should  leave  no  doubt  in  any  candid  mind  that  ultimately 
agricultural  Canada  will  be  as  completely  overrun  by  the  English  Sparrow  as  is 
agricultural  England  at  the  iiresent  time;  for  if  the  other  birds  of  England,  which 
have  been  subjected  to  the  same  long  severe  process  of  specialization  are  unable  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  invader,  much  less  can  our  native  species,  which  havebeeu 
but  recently  brought  into  contact  with  civilization  and  its  attendant  hardships. 

Since  none  but  actual  personal  observations  are  desired  in  this  connection,  I  pass 
over  a  multitude  of  hearsay  cases,  and  state  what  I  have  seen  of  the  Sparrow's  en- 
croachments. 

The  only  native  species  which  I  myself  have  seen  dispossessed  by  the  invader  are  the 
pewee  {Sayornis pliocbe),  chipi)ing  sparrow  (Spizella  sovialis),  white-breasted  swallow 
{Tachycincta  hicolor),  house  wren  (Troglodytes  aedon),  robin  {Merula  miyratoria),  and 
bluebird  (Sialia  sialis).  The  aggression  has  never,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  taken  the  form 
of  actual  onslaught,  except  in  the  case  of  a  pair  of  white-breasted  swallows,  which 
were  forcibly  dispossessed  of  their  completed  nest  in  a  pole-house.  More  usually  the 
native  bird  is  merely  "  crowded  out "  through  its  inabiliry  to  compete  with  the  more 
highly  specialized  Sparrow  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
several  native  species  of  predatory  birds  (as  falcons,  hawks,  shrikes,  etc.),  are  reported 
as  preying  on  the  Sparrow,  1  have  never  seen  any  but  the  pigeon  falcon  ( Faico  cohimha- 
rius)  and  the  sparrow-hawk  {F.  S2}arverius)  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, and  as  these  birds  seldom  enter  or  live  about  the  large  towns,  their  influence  as 
a  check  is  at  present  but  trifling. 

From  a  fuller  working  out  of  the  lines  of  arguireut  sketched,  if  not  from  the  facts 
herein  stated,  I  think  that  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  species  under  consideration  will 
very  soon  make  itself  felt  as  an  economic  power  in  the  country  if  it  has  not  already 
done  so.  It  then  lies  with  us  to  decide.  Is  it  a  power  for  good  or  for  ill  ?  Is  it  boon 
or  bane  ? 

Passing  over  the  unanimous  and  strongly  adverse  verdict  of  the  agricultural  inter- 
est in  Britain  and  in  other  European  countries,  and  the  overwhelming  body  of  con- 
demnatory evidence  of  our  own  market  gardeners  and  fruit  growers,  as  well  as  nat- 
uralists, I  will  add  my  own  observations. 

First.  We  have  abundant  and  conclusive  evidence  that  our  own  birds,  as  a  whole, 
are  eminently  beneficial  to  agriculture,  and  we  have  further  proof  that  these  birds  are 
retreating  before  the  Sparrow,  which  of  itself  should  be  sutBcient  to  condemn  the  in- 
vader, unless  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  even  more  beneficial  than  the  native  birds. 

Second.  But  on  the  contrary,  as  above  stated,  in  England,  where  the  species  has 
already  attained  the  position  it  is  rapidly  approaching  in  Ontario,  the  havoc  it  makes 
in  the  grain  fields  is  something  past  belief,  and  in  the  aggregate  constitutes  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  already  hard-pressed  farmers  of  that  country. 

From  my  own  observation  the  Sparrow  is  i)re-eniinently  a  grain  eater,  though,  as 
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will  be  seen  from  the  appcuded  tiibiihir  statement,  it  varies  its  diet  iu  the  spring-time 
with  buds,  in  the  early  summer  with  insects, — some  of  them  noxious — and  iu  the  late 
summer  with  fruit  and  grasshoppers.  The  taste  for  grasshoppers,  however,  seems  to 
be  almost,  if  not  wholly,  confined  to  the  young  tledgeliiigs.  \Vhen  in  the  nest  they  are 
fed,  I  believe,  entirely  on  insect  food,  so  that  after  having  flown  they  continue  to  sub- 
sist on  the  sauie  for  a  time,  ultimately  becoming  as  granivorous  as  their  parents. 

The  following  list  of  gizzard  contents  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  favorable  to  the 
species  of  any  I  have  seen  ;  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  all  the  birds 
were  shot  in  the  suburbs  of  Toronto,  iu  localities  at  considerable  distances  from  any 
grain  lields,  so  thata  miscellaneous  and  consequently  a  creditable  diet  was  inevitable. 
For  the  identification  of  the  gizzard  contents  throughout  aud  for  other  assistance  I 
am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  William  Brodie,  of  Toronto. 

I  af3Sx  also  an  estimate  made  by  the  above  gentleman  of  the  economic  value  of  the 
gizzard  dissections.  It  is  understood  that  ten  points  are  allowed  for  each,  and  when 
the  dissection  presented  neither  good  uor  bad  features  it  was  entered  as  five  on  each 
side.  Whenever  the  grain  found  had  evidently  been  taken  from  manure  it  was  en- 
tered as  a  good  feature,  for  no  harm  was  done,  and  viewed  as  a  scavenger  the  bird  was 
beneficial.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  question  of  appetite  alone  is  on  trial  may 
make  many,  like  myself,  dissent  from  such  a  valuation.  In  many  other  particulars 
my  opinions  differ  from  those  of  my  friend,  but  I  make  no  alterations,  as  he  alone  is 
responsible  for  the  two  columns  of  "points,' 
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[Forest  and  Stream,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  2,  pp.  24,  25.    August  6,  1885.] 
THE   ENGLISH  SPARROW. — VERDICT   OF   THE   AMERICAN  ORXITlIOLOCilSTS'   UNION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Couucil  of  tlie  Aniericau  Ornithologists'  Union,  held  in 
Wasliiugton,  April  21,  1885,  the  committee  appointed  in  Septemher,  1883,  to  inquire 
into  the  (luestion  of  tlie  eligihility  or  ineligibility  of  the  European  House  Sparrow  in 
America,  rendered  its  liual  report,  which  was  accepted  and  adopted  as  the  sense  of  the 
Union  on  the  subject,  and  the  committee  was  discharged  with  the  unanimous  thanks 
of  the  Union.  The  report,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  large  quantity  of  valuable 
data,  is  here  given  : 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Union: 

Your  committee,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  eligibility  of  the  European  House 
Sparrow  {Pasner  domcsticus)  as  a  naturalized  resident  in  this  couuti'y,  has  the  honor 
herewith  to  submit  its  report.  After  due  consideration,  your  connnittee  adopted  the 
loliowiug  form  of  circular  letter,  which  was  framed  to  elicit  information  from  all 
(juarters  and  from  all  interested  persons: 

"  The  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  an  organization  resembling  the  British  as- 
sociation of  similar  name,  and  including  in  its  active  membership  the  most  prominent 
ornithologists  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  purposes,  among  other  objects  al- 
ready engaging  its  attention,  to  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  the  true  status  in 
America  of  the  European  House  Sparrow  (Passer  domesticus),  commonly  known  as  the 
English  Sparrow,  in  so  far  as  the  relations  of  this  bird  to  mankind  are  concerned. 
The  Union  hopes  to  secure,  through  the  solicited  testimony  of  others,  as  well  as  the 
personal  observations  of  its  members,  the  facts  necessary  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
eligibility  or  ineligibility  of  this  Sparrow  as  a  naturalized  resident  of  this  country. 
The  question  of  the  European  House  Sparrow  in  America  is  regarded  as  one  of  great 
economic  consequence,  to  be  determined  primarily  by  ascertaining  whether  this  bird 
be,  upon  the  whole,  directly  or  indirectly  injurious  or  beneficial  to  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  Its  economic  relations  depend  directly  and  mainly  upon  the  nature  of 
its  food;  indirectly  upon  the  etiect,  if  any,  which  its  presence  may  have  on  useful 
native  birds  and  beneficial  insects.  The  accompanying  formula  of  questions  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  attention  of  those  who  may  be  able  and  willing  to  record 
statements  of  positive  facts  and  value  derived  from  their  own  experience.  Concise 
and  unquestionable  answers  returned  to  the  undersigned  on  inclosed  blank,  or  other- 
wise, or  conmiunicated  to  any  member  of  the  committee,  will  be  appreciated  and 
prove  of  high  value  among  the  data  upon  which  it  is  hoped  that  this  vexed  question 
may  be  set  at  rest.  The  evidence  thus  obtained  will  be  carefully  considered  by  the 
committee  in  preparing  its  report  to  the  Council  of  the  Union,  and  a  digest  of  the 
same,  with  recommendations,  if  any,  will  be  submitted  by  the  Council  to  the  mature 
judgment  of  the  Union  at  its  next  annual  meeting.  The  following-named  active 
members  of  the  Union  were,  at  the  first  congress,  appointed  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate and  report  upon  this  subject :  Dr.  J.  B.  Holder,  of  New  York,  chairman ;  Mr. 
Eugene  P.  Bicknell,  of  New  York;  Mr.  H.  A.  Purdie,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Nathan 
Clifford  Brown,  of  Portland,  Me. ;  Mr.  Montague  Chamberlain,  of  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick;  the  committee  having  the  power  of  increasing  its  membership  at  its  dis- 
cretion. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Holder,  Chairman. 
"American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 

Central  Park,  Xcw  York  Clti/,  February  2,  1884. 

^'Bata  concerning  the  European  House  Sparrow,  from . 


"1.  Is  the  European  House  Sparrow  {Passer  domesticus)  known  in  your  neighbor- 
hood, and,  if  so,  about  when  did  it  appear?  2.  Is  your  neighborhood  city,  suburbs, 
or  country  ?    :?.  Is  this  Sparrow  abundant  ?    4.  Is  it  increasing  in  numbers  f    5.  How 
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many  broods  iiuil  young  yearly  to  a  pair  ?  fi.  Is  this  Sparrow  protectetl  by  law  ?  7. 
Is  it  artiticially  foil  and  boused  ?  8.  Docs  it  molest,  drive  away,  or  diminish  the 
numbers  of  native  birds?  9.  If  so,  what  species?  10.  Does  this  Sparrow  injure 
shade,  fruit,  or  oruaiuental  trees?  11.  Does  it  attack  or  injure  garden  fruits  aud 
vegetables  ?  12.  Does  it  iujui'e  grain  crops  ?  13.  Is  it  an  insect-eater  or  a  seed-eater  If 
14.  What  insects,  if  any,  are  chiefly  eaten  by  this  Sparrow  ?  l.'j.  What  is  the  princi- 
pal food  it  carries  to  its  J'oung  ?  16.  What  insects,  if  any,  are  carried  by  it  to  its 
young  ?  17.  Does  the  food  of  the  old  bird  vary  with  the  seasons,  aud  if  so,  in  what 
way  ?  18.  Does  the  food  of  its  young  vary,  and  if  so,  how  ?  19.  If  any  insects  are 
eateu,  are  they  beueticial  or  injurious  sj)ecies?  20.  Does  the  Sparrow  eat  the  larvie 
of  the  vaporor  moth  (O/vi/'rt  hnco>irnjma)^  21.  Does  it  eat  ichneumon  flies?  22.  Do 
you  determine  the  nature  of  this  bird's  food  aud  that  furnished  by  it  to  its  young  by 
inference,  direct  observation,  or  dissection  ?  23.  Have  any  injurious  insects  been 
exterminated  or  materially  lessened  in  numbers  by  this  Sparrow  ?  24.  Have  any  in- 
jurious insects  increased  in  numbers,  or  appeared  where  unknown  before,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  of  other  insects  by  this  Sparrow  1  25.  Have  these  Spar- 
rows in  your  neighborhood  been  destroyed  systematically  or  otherwise,  aud  if  so,  by 
■what  means?  20.  What  bounty,  if  any,  has  been  offered  for  their  destruction?  27. 
What  is  the  general  sentiment  or  balance  of  public  opinion  respecting  the  European 
House  Sparrow  in  your  locality  ?  28.  On  the  whole,  in  your  judgment,  is  this  Spar- 
row au  eligible  or  ineligible  species  in  this  country  ?" 

In  order  to  secure  a  thorough  jiresentation  of  the  subject  to  those  most  likely  to 
respoud  satisfactorily,  each  member  of  the  committee  assumed  the  duties  of  corre- 
spoudeuce  in  his  own  section  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  certain  allotted  sections  of 
the  entire  United  States  and  Canada.  Copies  of  the  letter  were  sent  to  the  agricult- 
ural papers,  to  the  various  journals  having  columns  devoted  to  zoological  and  rural 
matters,  and  to  the  press  at  large.  The  greater  part,  however,  was  directed  to  indi- 
viduals believed  to  possess  facts  pertinent  to  the  subject.  About  one  thousand  copies 
were  thus  sent  out. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  answers  received  are  of  one  import,  written  by  persons 
having  no  definite  data  to  communicate,  but  who,  having  experienced  annoyance 
from  the  bird's  uncleanliness  and  unmusical  notes,  desire  to  see  it  exterminated. 
Under  this  head  belong  the  numerous  petitions  which  have  reached  us  from  several 
quarters,  notably  from  Philadelphia.  The  subject  is  regarded  sufticieutly  important 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  warraut  the  issue  of  printed  forms,  which,  with 
long  lists  of  subscribers,  have  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  yotir  committee. 
The  paucity  of  replies  to  many  of  our  questions  renders  it  impossible  to  report  upon 
them  decisively.     Others,  however,  are  fortunately  very  fully  answered. 

Returns  to  the  first  question  give  some  data  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  time  of 
the  Sparrow's  first  introduction  into  this  country.  The  earliest  date  of  importation 
known  to  us  is  1858,*  when  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Deblois  liberated  a  few  individuals  at  Port- 
laud,  Me.  These  disappeared  shortly  afterward,  aud  were  not  successfully  replaced 
until  1875.  In  1858  Sparrows  were  liberated  at  Peacedale,  R.  I.,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Peace 
Hazard.  They  were  first  introduced  into  Central  Park,  New  York  City,  according  to 
Mr.  Conkliu,  the  superintendent  of  the  menagerie,  in  the  year  1864.  In  1860  Mr. 
Eugene  Shicfflin  turned  loose  twelve  birds  in  Madison  Square,  New  York  City.  In 
1808  the  species  was  first  introduced  into  Boston  Common.  lu  1809  a  number  were 
given  the  liberty  of  the  parks  of  Philadelphia.  Somewhat  later  a  successful  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  a  colony  near  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  birds  becauie  resident  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

lu  a  period  of  about  teu  years  the  Span-ows  reached  nearly  all  the  large  towns  and 
cities  of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  and  many  of  those  of  the  Western  States 
without  artificial  assistance.     It  also  made  its  appearance  in  suburban  towns  aud 

*[This  was  an  error.  Two  importations  at  least  were  known  to  have  been  made 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  before  1853.     See  page  17  of  this  Bulletin.— W.  B.  B.] 
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even  countiy  villages.  From  the  Southeru  States  and  the  Western  States  beyond  the 
Mississippi  River  we  have  received  but  few  retnrns,  and  most  of  these  state  that  the 
Sparrow  has  not  been  observed.  In  Canada  it  has  become  generally  distribnted  over 
the  sonthern  sections  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  (it  is  abnndaut  in  the  city  of  Quebec), 
and  in  1884  several  Hocks  invaded  New  Brunswick. 

Few  observers  have  definitely  determined  the  number  of  broods  hatched  yearly  by 
this  bird  and  the  number  of  young  to  the  brood.  We  have,  however,  returns  from 
several  ornithologists.  The  maximum  given  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Bailey,  of  Orange,  N.  J.— 
six  broods  in  one  season,  with  from  four  to  five  young  to  a  brood— probably  indicates 
the  extent  of  the  bird's  fertility  in  this  climate.  The  nsnal  number  of  broods  in  th(i 
latitude  of  New  York  and  southward  appears  to  be  four.  In  more  northern  districts 
three  broods  yearly  would  probably  be  near  the  average. 

There  is  an  ovcrwhelining  mass  of  testimony  to  the  effect  tiiat  the  Sparrow  molests 
and  drives  away  certain  of  our  most  valued  species  of  native  birds.  Many  statements 
have  been  received  giving  accounts  of  conliicts  provoked  by  the  Sparrow  in  which  it 
was  cruelly  victorious.  It  is  affirmed  that  from  some  localities  native  species  have 
been  completely  banished  by  the  attacks  or  by  the  mere  presence  of  the  foreigner. 
We  have  also  evidence  of  an  opposite  character  declaring  the  Sparrow's  peaceable 
disposition  and  its  association  upon  amicable  terms  with  other  species  of  birds. 

Most  of  our  correspondenis  state  that  they  have  never  known  the  Sparrow  to  com- 
mit depredations  upon  crops,  but  well-authenticated  instances  are  furnished  showing 
its  ability  and  disposition  to  accomplish  great  destruction  to  grain.  Mr.  Stewart,  of 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  relates  the  destruction  of  a  wide  margin  of  wheat  in  the  field. 
Hon.  G.  A.  Bicknell,  of  New  Albany,  Ind.,  says:  "When  the  grain  ripens,  the  Spar- 
rows leave  the  city  and  attack  the  wheat  fields  in  the  suburbs.  I  have  seen  hundreds 
of  them  at  once  in  my  fields,  and  they  get  about  half  the  crop."  Mr.  T.  G.  Gentry, 
in  his  exhaustive  work  on  the  Sparrow,  gives  similar  instances.  That  the  bird  feeds 
upon  fruits  is  amply  attested. 

Our  thirteenth  question  calls  for  information  as  to  the  Sparrow's  preference  for 
food.  Is  it  an  insect-eater  or  a  seed-eater  I  Every  reply  to  this  question  which  is 
based  upon  dissection  agrees  in  attributing  to  the  bird  a  diet  almost  wholly  vegetable. 
The  statement  of  some  observers  that  it  devours  canker-worms  and  a  variety  of  in- 
sects is  unaccompanied  by  reports  of  examinations  of  the  stomach. 

The  question  as  to  the  food  of  nestling  Sparrows  elicited  prettj'  uniform  testimony, 
animal  matter  in  some  form  being  said  to  constitute  the  bulk.  Dissections  by  a  com- 
petent i^erson,  however,  show  "barely  a  trace  of  insect  or  animal  food,  but  in  lien 
fiue  gravel  and  vegetable  fiber." 

Responses  to  questions  seveuteeu  to  twenty-one  inclusive  are  too  meager  to  be  of 
value. 

It  is  claimed  by  several  of  our  correspondents  that  the  measuring- worm,  so  abun- 
dant at  the  time  of  the  Sparrow's  introduction  into  this  country,  was  well-nigh  exter- 
minated by  the  bird,  so  that  for  a  considerable  period  it  was  unobserved.  Since  it  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  the  worm  occurs  in  very  variable  numbers  in  different  seasons, 
credit  for  its  comparative  extermination  in  this  case  can  hardly  be  given  to  the  Spar- 
row upon  the  doubtful  evidence  before  us. 

The  experiment  has  recently  been  tried  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  of  substitut- 
ing Sparrows  for  pigeons  in  trap-shoodug,  but,  of  course,  without  seriously  diminish- 
ing their  numbers.  In  other  localities  the  birds'  have  been  poisoned  or  otherwise 
gotten  rid  of  to  some  extent  by  indignant  citizens  in  defiance  of  laws. 

The  balance  of  public  opinion  is  strongly  adverse  to  the  Sparrows.  Our  returns, 
however,  show  protective  laws  (usually  the  same  statute  which  provides  for  the 
security  of  other  small  birds)  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Michigan,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Canada.  The 
Massachusetts  law  has  lately  been  repealed,  and  specially  exempts  the  English  Spar- 
row from  protection. 
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So  much  for  the  evidence.  We  have  learned  the  capacity  and  disposition  of  this 
bird  to  injure  grain  and  fruits,  and  that  when  gathered  in  large  numbers  it  threatens 
very  seriously  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  horticulturist.  Although  testimony  of 
a  certain  kind  indicates  that  its  young  are  fed  with  insects,  actual  dissection  shows 
(liat  vegetable  substances  are  mainly  employed.  The  adult  birds  feed  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  seeds  and  grains.  They  drive  away  from  their  accustomed  haunts, 
cither  directly  or  indirectly,  many  of  our  native  insectivorous  species.  It  may  be 
added  that  they  have  proved  in  recent  years  so  destructive  of  crops  in  other  coun- 
tries as  to  render  it  necessary  to  enact  laws  looking  to  their  extermination.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  your  committee  believes  that  the  European  Sparrow  (Passer  dotnesticns) 
is  an  ineligible  species  in  this  country,  and  that  it  was  a  mistaken  policy  to  introduce 
the  bird.     And  we  would  respectfully  recommend: 

(1)  That  sheltering  or  otherwise  fostering  the  Sparrow  by  the  publicbe  discouraged, 
and  that  its  introduction  artificially  into  new  localities  and  its  sale  for  such  purposes 
be  forbiilden  by  law. 

(2)  That  all  existing  laws  protecting  the  Sparrow  be  repealed,  and  that  bounties 
be  offered  for  its  destruction. 

Signed,  J.  B.  Holder, 

Chairman. 
Eugene  P.  Bickxell. 
h.  a.  purdie. 
Nathan  Clifford  Brown. 
MoNTA<;uE  Chamberlain. 

[The  Michigan  law  protecting  these  birds  has  been  repealed — Ed.  F.  &  S.] 

[:N^ew  York  Tribune,  1885.  ] 

Wo  have  here  at  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station  [Geneva,  N.  Y.]  many 
varieties  of  cereals  on  different  parts  of  the  grounds,  planted  for  study  and  compar- 
ison. In  1884,  upon  the  wheat  heads  attaining  the  milk  stage,  the  European  Spar- 
rows began  feeding  on  tho  undeveloped  grain.  They  woukl  alight  on  the  wheat  or 
oat  stalks,  bend  them  to  the  ground,  and  ruin  the  heads  or  panicles.  They  almost 
spoiled  a  choice  plat  of  experimental  wheat.  This  year  the  same  thing  has  been  re- 
peated in  a  more  pronounced  manner ;  we  have  had  to  cover  some  special  wheat 
plants  with  mosquito  netting  in  order  to  preserve  the  seed.  Those  plants  uncovered 
were  in  a  large  degree  ruined. 

Wo  had  twenty-six  wheat  plants  near  a  wooded  ravine.  As  soon  as  the  heads  be- 
gan to  fill,  the  Sparrows  and  blackbirds  began  their  pernicious  work,  eating  such 
quantities  of  grain  that  the  result  of  the  experiment  will  be  of  no  value.  It  was  im- 
possible to  suppress  them,  as  they  worked  long  ere  the  sun  appeared.  Our  large 
wheat  field  was  patronized  by  liberal  Hocks  of  blackbirds  and  Sparrows.  I  have 
been  among  the  wheat  fields  of  this  vicinity  and  seen  Sparrows  either  upon  tho  fence 
close  by  or  in  tho  wheat.  I  have  conversed  with  many  persons  visiting  tho  station, 
and  wherever  the  Sparrow  is  well  known,  and  grain  fields  are  common,  I  am  told  the 
Sparrow  does  cat  tlie  grain.   ' 

Last  year  I  dissected  many  Sparrows;  found  a  few  insects  in  some,  and  those 
as  a  rule  the  remains  of  ants,  but  hardly  a  stomach  was  there  that  did  not  contain 
wheat  or  oats.  Four  days  ago  I  examined  nineteen  stomachs,  and  in  all  but  one^ 
was  found  wheat.  In  two  stomachs  were  apparently  chitinons  parts  of  ants. 
Sparrows  also  patronize  in  a  liberal  manner  some  kinds  of  garden  seeds,  especially 
lettuce.  One  large  seed-grower  pronounces  these  birds  great  destroyers  of  seeds.  1 
have  noted  also  in  the  agricultural  press  that  Sparrows  destroy  the  tender  buds  of 
some  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees.  At  tho  station  wo  have  soon  them  eating  pear 
buds,  or  picking  them  open.     (CharlesS.  Plumb.) 
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[Ciiiciuiiati  Daily  ('omiucrcial  GanetU',  July  2,  1887.] 

*  *  *  •\^^^  have  one  bit  of  daniagiiig  evidence  agaiust  the  good  character  of  the 
Sparrow,  which  we  have  not  seen  nientioued  in  print  anywhere  else,  in  all  the  array  of 
evidence  against  him.  Last  year  we  cut  a  small  field  of  heavy  wheat  in  which  a  lew 
hundred  Sparrows  had  camped.  Not  only  aromid  the  border,  but  all  through  the 
middle  of  the  held,  where  the  wheat  was  heaviest,  it  was  broken  down  and  tangled, 
so  that  fully  one  fourth  of  the  crop  was  lost.  As  soon  as  the  wheat  kernel  had 
formed  the  vandalism  began. 

Here  is  the  damaging  point.  A  close  inspection  revealed  the  astounding  fact  that 
the  ground  was  literally  covered  with  mashed  kernels  of  wheat  to  the  extent  of  sev- 
eral bushels  to  the  acre.  While  the  kernel  is  yet  soft  they  will  not  swallow  it  whole. 
With  their  short,  X)Owerful  beaks  they  easily  press  out  the  milky  substance,  let  the 
rest  drop,  and  go  to  the  next.  Let  this  point  be  noted  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  trust 
the  prosecuting  attorney  will  dwell  ui>on  it,  and  that  the  judge  will  mention  it  in 
his  charge  to  the  juiy  before  they  retire  to  deliberate  upon  a  verdict  soon  to  be  ren- 
dered for  or  against  the  English  Sparrow.  (A.  D.  Binkerd,  M.  D.,  Cochran,  Ind., 
June  12.) 

[Albany  (N'.  Y.)  Express,  Friiiay,  October  7,  1887.] 

*  *  *  Sparrows  are  also  noted  once  more  on  the  stands  of  the  game  dealers,  and 
retail,  for  chicken  pies,  at  30  cents  per  dozen.  Josepli  Clark,  the  well-known  State- 
street  fruiterer,  yesterday  took  in  3,000  of  the  little  birds,  paying  $1  per  hundred  for 
them  to  the  j'outhful  hunters,  who  have  once  more  resumed  the  slaughter  of  the  in- 
nocents on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  more  especially  up  in  the  west  end. 

[New  York  Times,  July  20, 1887.] 

Sparrows  are  being  properly  api)reciated.  Hundreds  of  them  are  now  caught  by 
enterprising  peoi)le  for  sale  to  certain  restaurants  where  reed  birds  are  in  demand. 
A  German  woman  on  Third  avenue  has  three  traps  set  every  day,  and  she  catches 
probably  seveuty-five  a  week.  They  are  cooked  and  served  to  her  boarders  the  same 
as  reed  birds  and  are  declared  quite  as  great  a  delicacy.  This  German  woman  bastes 
them,  leaving  the  little  wooden  skewer  in  the  bird  when  served.  They  are  cooked 
with  a  bit  of  bacon.  She  tempts  them  with  oats,  and  after  the  catch  they  are  fed 
a  while  with  boiled  oaten  meal.  She  sprinkles  oaten  meal  in  the  back  yard  also,  and 
thereby  fattens  the  free  birds.  The  females  are  the  choice  meat.  The  males  can  be 
told  by  the  circle  of  white  feathers  at  the  neck.  The  females  are  as  plain  as  Quaker- 
esses. So  soon  as  it  becomes  known  that  the  Sparrow  is  a  table  bird  their  number 
will  rapidly  grow  less.  People  don't  like  to  experiment,  but  when  it  is  discovered 
that  the  Sparrow  has  been  declared  good  by  those  upon  whom  they  have  been  tried, 
no  boarding-house  meal  will  be  deemed  in  good  form  unless  a  dish  of  fat  Sparrowa 
adorns  it.     Sparrow  pie  is  a  delicacy  fit  to  set  before  a  king. 

[Cineiuiiati  "Weolcly  Couiiuercial,  April  19,  1882.] 

H.  E.  B.,  of  Plymouth,  Mich.,  in  the  Country  GenlJeman,  narrates  his  test  of  the 
Sparrow  as  an  insect  eater.  He  was  in  pursuit  of  the  codling  moth,  which  had  been 
carried  into  the  cellar  with  the  winter  supply  of  apples.  He  knew  the  habits  of  the 
codling  moth  and  expected  them  to  come  out  of  his  apple  barrels  and  seek  hiding 
places.  Accordingly  he  laid  two  boards  together,  convenient  for  the  broods  to  conceal 
between  and  spin  the  cocoons.  As  expected,  the  boards  were  stuck  I'ogether  with 
the  cocoons,  and  in  the  spring  he  carried  them  out  and  spread  the  boards  and  cocoons 
in  sight  of  the  pestiferous  Sparrows  and  hens,  hoping  (o  see  the  much  praised  insect- 
ivorous bird  destroy  the  cocoons  with  alacrity.     We  let  him  tell  his  own  story: 

I  was  greatly  mortified  to  see  the  Sparrows  run  over  the  cocoons  in  search  of  wheat 
screenings  thrown  out  to  call  them  down. 
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My  soiTosv  was  soou  turned  to  joy  to  behold  a  pair  of  bluebirds  come  down,  as  it 
were  out  of  lieaveu,  aud  alight  on  the  nearest  bird-house,  doubtless  occupied  by  tliera 
last  season,  but  which  had  been  appropriated  by  the  Sparrows  this  winter.  No 
sooner  had  they  alighted  than  their  bright  eyes  discovered  the  cocoons  on  the  boards 
and  they  darted  down  to  secure  the  prize. 

Disgusted  with  the  Sparrows  I  took  a  step-ladder  aud  commenced  to  clean  out  the 
Sparrow's  nest  in  the  bluebirds'  house.  I  found  in  the  strings  that  composed  their 
nest  twocurculios,  three  snapi)ing-bugs,  one  bee-miller,  one  old  female  codling  moth, 
and  two  rccentlj-  hatcted  moths.  Examining  the  strings,  I  found  webbings  of  worms 
and  burnt  edges  of  cloth,  and  ascertained  that  they  had  pulled  the  strings  out  of  an 
old  smudge  left  near  a  bee-hive  under  an  apple  tree.  This  led  me  to  examine  the 
boards  placed  for  the  bee-stands  (the  bee-hives  had  been  carried  to  the  cellar  in 
the  fall).     On  the  boards  exposed  to  the  Sparrows  all  winter  were  numerous  cocoons. 

fCulliv.itoi  and  Country  Gentleman  (Albany,  N.  T.),  July  20,  1886.] 

*  *  *  The  universal  testimony  of  scientists  aud  others,  as  against  these  birds, 
ought  to  satisfy  the  skeptics  that  this  is  a  bird  detrimental  to  the  farmers'  interest. 
For  three  seasons  they  have  assaulted  our  experimental  plats  to  their  material  dam- 
age. This  year  we  found  it  necessary  to  employ  a  boy  to  work  from  4  a.  m.  till  nearly 
dark,  keeping  the  Sjjarrows  at  a  distance.  I  have  found  them  to  be  destroyers  of 
grain,  injurious  to  fruit,  and  early  in  spring  very  damaging  to  fruit  buds.  Outside 
near  the  window  by  which  I  write  is  a  plum  tree,  where  often  in  the  spring,  as  buds 
were  starting,  I  saw  the  Sparrows  pick  out  the  entire  bud  center.  But,  in  addition 
to  my  own  testimony,  comes  much  damaging  evidence  from  farmers  in  the  vicinity, 
whoso  wheat-fields  are  suffering.  Something  must  be  done.  Every  year  the  evil  be- 
comes worse  and  worse,  aud  even  to-day  great  damage  is  done  by  the  English  Spar- 
rows.    (C.  S.  Plumb,  Geneva, N.  Y.) 

[Rural  World  (St.  Louis,  Mo.),  1886.] 

The  introduction  of  the  Sparrow  into  America,  says  the  well-known  English  natu- 
ralist. Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  "has  been  distinctly  disastrous,  as  I  have  iiersonally  seen, 
aud  if  the  bird  were  exterminated  it  would  be  better  for  the  country.  Still  more  dis- 
astrous has  beeu  its  introduction  into  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  especially  in,  the 
latter  country,  where  it  has  abandoned  insect-eating  altogether,  and  become  a  de- 
vourer  of  fruits  and  grain,  eating  grapes  aud  figs  by  the  ton."  And  we  are  (piite  sat- 
isfied that  the  sooner  a  policy  of  destruction  is  inaugurated  the  better  for  all  con- 
cerued  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

[Prah-ie  Farmer  (Chicago,  111.),  Deccuiber  25,  1886.] 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Horticultural  Society,  some 
one  mentioned  the  English  Sparrow,  and  a  di.scussiou  was  precipitated.  Mr.  Warder, 
of  North  Bend,  Ohio,  had  found  them  both  fruit  aud  grain  eaters.  They  had  been 
very  destructive  to  his  grapes.  They  seldom  eat  insects,  but  will  feed  them  to  the 
young  birds  in  the  nest.  Professor  Troop,  of  Purdue  University,  said  that  a  member 
of  the  senior  class  of  that  institution  had  killed  one  or  more  Sparrows  daily  during  a 
considerable  j)ortiou  of  the  past  summer,  and  examined  the  contents  of  their  stom- 
achs. In  only  one  bird  had  ho  fouud  the  remaius  of  an  insect.  J.  C.  Ratlitif,  of 
Wayne  County,  had  seen  flocks  of  several  hundred  alight  on  his  wheat-field,  five 
miles  from  auy  town  or  city,  and  eat  and  waste  the  grain  from  large  areas.  They 
beat  the  ripened  grain  from  the  stalk  with  their  wings.  They  were  still  more  de- 
structive to  grain  in  shock.  Mr.  Folger  .said  that  they  had  entirely  driven  away  200 
martins  tbat,  formerly  sheltered  in  his  barn.  Mr.  Olimer  formerly  had  plenty  of  song- 
birds on  his  i)lace.  Now  there  was  only  the  Siiarrow  aiKl  robin.  The  tinui  had  come 
when  something  must  bo  done.    Mr.  Webster  had  recently  maclc  an  extended  visit 
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through  tho  iigricultural  soctious  of  Europe,  and  fouuil  that  Sparrows  were  every- 
where regarded  as  a  nuisance.  In  Germany  he  saw  boys  carrying  hundreds  of  them, 
strung  on  sticks.  They  were  taken  to  the  village  authorities,  and  the  boys  received 
a  half  cent  for  each  one  killed.  They  were  paying  for  their  destruction  everywhere. 
They  were  becoming  very  destructive  in  his  locality.  Ho  had  found  their  ravages  on 
his  green  peas  particularly  annoying.  After  further  discussion  in  similar  strain,  and 
some  words  in  their  defense  by  President  Johnson  and  one  other  member,  J.  C.  Ste- 
vens, of  Wayne  County,  introduced  a  resolution  declaring  them  a  nuisance,  and  urg- 
ing extermination,  which  was  passed  with  but  one  dissenting  voice. 

[Tbo  Scientific  Farmer,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  35,  36.    1879.] 

In  the  February'  number  of  the  Scientific  Farmer  for  1878  I  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  sparrow  war  which  was  then  raging,  and  which  had  then  been  in  progress  for 
some  time.  At  present  the  controversy  still  continues,  and  has  continued  at  inter- 
vals ever  since.  Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  on  both  sides  by  able  men  ; 
yet  the  matter  appears  to  stand  just  about  where  it  was  when  the  first  gun  was  fired, 
or,  in  other  words,  when  the  first  article  appeared,  denouncing  the  Sparrows  as  not 
only  injurious  to  agricultural  interest,  but  also  proclaiming  that  they  were  enemies 
t3  our  native  birds.  The  latter-named  accusation  has  been  made  oftener  than  any 
other,  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  the  rightful  inhabitants  of  the  trees  and 
shrubbery  of  our  parks  are  being  rapidly  driven  away  by  the  unprovoked  attacks  of 
the  pugnacious  Sparrows.  Although,  this  may  be  a  fact,  as  accumulated  testimony 
indicates,  yet  I  do  not  consider  that  it  is  the  essential  point  of  dispute;  for,  practi- 
cally, it  can  make  but  little  diiference  if  our  native  birds  are  driven  away,  provided 
tho  Sparrows  take  their  places  and  devour  an  equal  quantity  of  insects.  This  impor- 
tant matter  up  to  date  has,  however,  been  but  slightly  touched  upon,  for  no  one  has 
made  an  extended  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  the  Sparrows,  at 
least  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  As  this  is  ahsohitely  the  only  method  by  which  we  can 
ascertain  satisfactorily  just  what  tho  birds  do  eat,  this  investigation  must  be  made 
before  anyone  can  give  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  subject,  that  will  conclusively 
settle  a  matter  which  has  been  so  long  agitated. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  to  say  that  the  ornithologists  who  have  written 
upon  this  subject  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  stomachs 
of  the  Sparrows,  for  they  all  see  that  it  must  be  done  sooner  or  later  ;  but  hitherto 
no  one  has  done  it  to  any  extent.  In  my  article  for  February,  last  year,  I  ventured 
to  suggest  that  the  legislature  of  our  State  appoint  proper  persons  to  do  this  work  ; 
but  as  this  has  not  been  done,  and  as  I  have  heard  it  intimated  that  this  examination 
is  impracticable,  I  concluded  to  try  and  see  how  it  would  work.  Assisted  by  some 
young  friends,  I  procured  a  number  of  English  Sparrows  each  day  last  autumn,  and 
made  a  careful  examination  of  their  stomachs.  These  birds  were  killed  along  the 
streets  from  the  Watertown  arsenal  to  Winter  street,  Boston,  and  therefore  I  judged 
that  they  were  fiiir  representatives  of  the  typical,  and  now  famous,  Sparrows  of  the 
*'  Hub."  Through  the  kindness  of  my  friends,  the  birds  were  given  to  me  fresh,  and 
thus  I  could  tell  exactly  what  they  had  in  their  crops  and  stomachs.  Let  me  here 
state,  in  order  to  show  that  my  work  has  been  done  accurately,  that  I  have  long  made 
a  specialty  of  .iscertaining  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  various  birds,  having  now 
by  me  notes  of  the  dissections  of  over  five  thousand  specimens.  It  has  been  stated 
that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  presence  of  any  insects,  especially  of  the  softer 
larvae  after  they  have  been  swallowed  and  partly  digested;  this  is  not  a  fact,  how- 
ever, and  any  one  who  has  examined  the  interior  of  even  a  strictly  insectivorous 
bird,  and  in  summer,  will  bear  me  out  in  this  statement. 

The  wing  coverts  of  beetles,  and  the  harder  portions  of  all  other  insects,  never  di- 
gest, and  thus  are  always  to  be  seen;  while  by  washing  the  half-digested  mass  in 
water,  the  skins  of  the  larv;>^  may  be  found,  even  after  they  have  been  swallowed  for 
some  time,  and  are  always  plainly  perceptible  when  first  eaten.     In  every  case  ex- 
8401— Bull.  1 21 
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amiiied  where  there  was  the  slightest  obscurity  as  to  what  had  been  eateu  by  the 
Sparrows,  I  washed  the  coiiteuts  of  the  stomachs  in  water,  and  in  all  cases  used  a 
lens  in  determining  what  they  were.  In  fact,  I  exercised  all  the  care  possible,  and 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  nothing  of  importance,  least  of  all  an  insect  or  anything 
pertaining  to  an  insect,  conld  have  escaped  my  observation. 

To  show  exactly  what  each  bird  had  eaten,  I  copy  directly  from  my  note-book, 
giving  the  dissections  as  I  made  them,  with  the  date.  I  also  give  the  age  of  the 
individual,  and,  as  explanatory,  will  remark  that  by  "young"  I  mean  birds  that 
were  hatched  that  year,  and  by  "  nestlings,"  birds  which  were  not  fully  grown  ; 
adult  being,  of  course,  perfectly  mature  birds.  My  record  commences  with  Septem- 
ber 17  [I.S7S]. 


No. 

Date. 

Age. 

Contents  of  stomach. 

~i 

1878. 

1 

Sept.  17 

Young  .. 

Seed.s  and  small  stones. 

17 

...do.... 

Seeds,  woody  tibers,  and  bits  of  grass. 

3 

18 

....do.... 

Small,  dark-coloifd  seeds. 

4 

18 

...do.... 

Orass-seeds  and  large,  double,  tough-skinned  seeds. 

5 

18 

....do.... 

Remains  of  dark-colored  seeds,  woody  libers,  and  sniali  stones. 

6 

19 

....do.... 

Small  .stones  predominating,  with  some  dark-eolored  seeds  and  a  few  lij. 
colored  seeds. 

hter- 

7 

19 

...  do  ... . 

Oats,  woody  fibers,  and  small  stones. 

8 

20 

. .  do  . . . 

Itarlicolored  seeds,  small  stones,  and  woody  fibers. 

9 

20 

..  do.... 

Oreeu  seeds,  dark-eolored  seeds,  and  small  stones. 

10 

20 

..do.... 

Seeds,  small  stones,  woody  fibers,  and  the  remain  of  oats. 

11 

20 

...do  ..   . 

l)aik-ci)l(ired  seeds,  woody  fibers,  oats,  and  small  stones. 

12 

20 

..  do    ... 

Woody  fibers,  seeds,  and  small  stones. 

13 

20 

...do  .... 

Do. 

U 

20 

...do.... 

Seeds,  small  stones,  and  oats. 

15 

20 

..  do... 

Do. 

]ii 

20 

....do.... 

Do. 

17 

26 

..do  .... 

Small  stones,  seeds,  and  woody  fil-ers. 

18 

26 

...do.... 

Do. 

m 

26 

...do.... 

Oats,  seeds,  and  woody  fibers. 

20 

26 

...do... 

Seed.s,  stones,  woody  fibers,  and  egg  shells. 

21 

26 

Nestling. 

Stomach  very  soft:' woody  fiber,  leaves,  and  small  pieces  of  hrick. 

22 

26 

....do.... 

Seeds,  small  stones,  smallpieces  of  brick,  bits  of  porcelain,  and  the  remains 

of  a  kernel  of  corn. 

23 

26 

....do  ... 

Tilack  seeds  in  (luantitics,  and  sniall  stones. 

24 

27 

Yotiug.. . 

Si^eds,  Htoues,  and  oats. 

25 

27 

....do  .... 

Ucniains  of  corn  and  small  stones. 

26 

Oct.      1 

....do  .... 

Seeds,  stones,  and  woody  fibers. 

27 

] 

....do.... 

Bliuk  seeds  and  small  stones,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  eoi 
of  this  stomach  consists  of  woody  fibers,    whicli  1  now  ascertain 
macerated  bits  of  hay  from  horse  manure. 

tents 
to  be 

28 

1 

....do.... 

Black  seeds,  small  stones,  but  mainly  bits  of  hay  from  horse  maniu'e 

29 

2 

Adult.... 

Black  seeds,  with  a  considerable  ((uantity  of  small  stones. 

30 

2 

Youug.. . 

Seeds,  small  stones,  and  bits  of  liay. 

31 

3 

....do   ... 

Woody  fibers,  small  stones,  and  oats. 

82 

3 

Adult.... 

Oats,  small  stones,  and  seeds. 

3"! 

3 

Young. .. 

Corn,  oats,  and  bits  of  hay. 

34 

3 

...do 

Oats,  seeds,  and  bits  of  grass. 

35 

3 

Adult... 

Do. 

36 

3 

Youug. .. 

Bits  of  green  leaves,  stones,  and  seeds. 

37 

3 

...do.... 

Oats,  seeds,  and  small  stones. 

38 

3 

...do.... 

Seeds  and  small  stones. 

30 

4 

Adult.... 

Greeii  seeds,  oats,  black  seeds,  and  bits  of  grass. 

40 

4 

...do  .... 

Corn,  seeds,  and  stones. 

41 

4 

...do  .... 

Black  seeds  and  stones. 

42 

4 

...do    .. 

Bits  of  hay,  pieces  of  crockery,  and  small  stones. 

43 

4 

Young. .. 

Oats,  seeds,  and  stones. 

44 

4 

Adult 

Bits  of  hay,  oats,  and  small  stones. 

45 

4 

....do.... 

Seeds,  stones,  and  com. 

46 

4 

Youug. .. 

Oats,  bits  of  liay,  and  small  stones. 

47 

4 

Adult 

Seeds  and  small  stones. 

48 

4 

....do  .... 

Do. 

49 

4 

...do  .... 

Small  seeds  and  small  yellow  stones. 

50 

4 

....do.... 

Seeds,  bits  of  hay,  and  sniall  stones. 

r.i 

4 

Youug. . 

Black  seeds  and  small  stones. 

52 

10 

...  do  .... 

Seeds  and  small  stones. 

5:i 

10 

....do  .... 

Seeds,  small  stones,  and  bits  of  hay. 

54 

10 

Adult  .. 

Seeds,  small  stones,  and  oats. 

55 

10 

...do.... 

Do. 

66 

10 

. .  do  . . . 

S(H>ds,  bifsnf  hay,  r.iid  oats. 
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As  seen,  on  October  10  I  discontinued  my  observations.  The  entire  absence  of  insect 
food  is  noticeable  ;  yet  this  did  not  in  the  least  surprise  me,  for  although  I  did  expect 
to  tind  a  few  insects  when  I  tirst  commenced,  I  ceased  to  expect  them  after  I  saw  how 
thoroiigbly  granivorous  these  birds  were. 

I  have  found  that  as  a  rule  our  siiarrows,  finches,  and  grossbcalis  (and  I  now  speak 
of  these  species  as  they  occur  in  Massachusetts)  eat  but  few  insects.  Thus  out  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-four  individuals,  taken  at  all  seasons,  which  I  have  exam- 
ined, embracing  seventeen  species,  but  eighty-one  had  taken  insects;  and  if  we  ex- 
clude the  rose-breasted  grossbeak  and  the  savanna  sparrow,  which  are  much  more 
insectivorous  Mian  any  others,  I  tind  that  only  about  six  per  cent,  of  those  examined 
had  eaten  insects,  and  these  were  taken  mainlj'  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn;  rarely 
in  winter.  Some  species  never  eat  insects  when  they  can  get  seeds,  and  their  ana- 
tomical structure  iseminentlj'  fitted  for  gathering  and  digesting  these  latter-named 
articles  of  diet.  The  structure  of  the  English  Sparrow  is  very  similar  to  that  of  some 
of  our  strictly  granivorous  birds.  Thus  the  gullet  is  dilated  into  a  crop,  a  character 
seldom  seen  in  insectivorous  birds.  The  proventriculus  is  small,  but  the  stomach  has 
very  thick  and  muscular  walls,  and  is  lined  with  a  strong,  somewhat  rugose  mem- 
brane. The  duodenum  is  long  and  incloses  a  large  pancreas,  which  secretes  a  fluid 
that  assists  to  digest  the  oily  matter  from  seeds.  This  kind  of  food  is  rudely  gathered, 
and  in  many  instances  crushed  by  the  strong  bill.  The  cceca  are  small.  All  this 
shows  clearly  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  granivorous  bird  which  may  possibly  at 
some  seasons  eat  insects,  but  certainly  not  in  the  autumn,  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
show. 

At  first  thought  it  may  appear  that  I  have  chosen  a  time  which  was  unfavorable  to 
the  English  Sparrows,  as  seeds  are  very  abundant  in  the  autumn  ;  but  neither  are  in- 
sects scarce  then,  and  I  chose  this  time  as  being  one  in  which  the  birds  would  exhibit 
their  preference;  and  they  certainly  have  shown  no  inclination  to  take  insects.  If, 
iiowever,  we  turn  to  some  of  our  native  species  of  sparrows  which  often  take  insects 
Canill  will,  at  the  suggestion  of  mj"  friend,  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  select  the  song  sparrow), 
we  shall  find  that  they  eat  some  insects  all  through  the  autumn,  although  seeds  of 
course  form  the  greater  portion  of  their  food.  Yet  the  few  insects  taken  show  that 
they  occasionally  prefer  them. 

To  my  mind  it  is  clear  that  the  English  Sparrows  are  pampered  too  much.  They 
have  access  to  all  the  grain  that  they  want,  aud  will  then  eat  nothing  else.  To  make 
an  exceeding]  J'  long  story  shorter,  let  us  have  proof  that  they  do  or  do  not  eat  insects, 
aud  then  the  matter  will  be  decided  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  again  I  would  venture  to  rec- 
ommend most  urgently  that  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  authorize  some  one  to 
make  a  series  of  dissections  of  the  English  Sparrow  throughout  the  entire  year,  for 
in  no  other  way  can  the  matter  be  decided.  I  do  not  consider  my  proofs  as  conclusive, 
but  as  far  as  they  have  gone  they  are  certainly  convincing,  aud  I  am  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  Sparrows  as  utterly  unworthy  of  protection ;  yet  I  am  still  open  to  convic- 
tion in  their  favor,  and  if  any  one  will  show  me  one — I  ask  not  ten  nor  even  three, 
bTit  only  one — Englisli  Sparrow  from  Boston  that  has  voluntarily  eaten  an  insectof  auy 
sort  or  kind  I  will  at  once  modify  my  opinion  respecting  them.     (C.  J.  Maynard.) 

[F;\rnuT'.s  Home  Journal,  Louisville,  Ky.,  October  2,  188G.1 

Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  September  25,  1886. — The  English  Sparrow  has  heretofore  been 
very  destructive  upon  grains  and  fruits  in  and  near  the  towns  of  this  part  of  the 
State,  but  seems  to  have  been  this  season  three  or  four  times  as  bad  as  ever,  because, 
probably,  of  increase  of  number.  He  is  gradually  making  his  way  into  the  country 
districts.  In  the  city  this  ye.ar  all  fruits  sutlered  greatly,  and  with  some  of  us  the 
grapes  not  jirotected  with  bags  or  otherwise  were  all  taken,  and  whenever  the  weather 
made  a  hole  in  the  bag  covering  a  variety  of  grape  that,  when  ripe,  was  black  or  red 
he  has  torn  off  the  bags.  Tiie  rascal  has  strong  jaws  and  great  energy,  and  will  work 
industriouiily  until  he  Uas  madeshre<ls  of  a  bag  that  he  once  attacks.     It  seems  that 
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the  quality  of  the  bags  (heinselves  is  not  as  good  as  formerly,  and  on  all  the  later 
colored  grapes  the  long  exposure  of  them  made  more  holes  than  usual.  All  unpro- 
tected Clintons,  Nortons,  Herbemonts,  Catawbas,  indeed  all  colored  grapes,  went  as 
soon  as  they  began  to  color  well,  and  even  of  those  that  were  bagged  more  than  half 
were  taken,  the  latter  by  reason  of  the  opening  made  by  the  weather  in  the  bags,  and 
consequent  knowledge  to  the  Sparrow  of  what  was  Inside.  My  own  loss  in  this  waj' 
was  not  less  than  five  hundred  bags.  Some  of  our  grape-growers  affirm  that  having 
once  found  out  that  the  bags  had  grapes  in  them  the  Sparrow  did  not  confine  his  at- 
tacks to  the  injured  ones,  but  destroyed  the  perfect  bags  as  well. 

Passing  on  horseback  in  summer  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  looking  across  a  va- 
cant square  in  which  oats  had  been  grown  and  were  then  in  the  shock,  in  the  direction 
of  thesnn,  I  noticed  a  white  cloud  around  the  head  of  the  shoci<s  like  an  aureole.  I 
rode  around  to  the  rear  of  the  square  and  found  that  it  was  the  reflection  on  the  oat 
chatf  thrown  out  by  innumerable  Sparrows  perched  on  the  shocks  and  devouring  the 
grain.  It  was  clear  to  me  then  that  the  farmer  would  ultimately  suffer  greatly  unless  a 
remedy  is  found  against  the  increase  of  the  Sparrow.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Warren 
County  Horticutural  Society  this  matter  has  been  discussed  much  recently,  and  many 
schemes  have  been  suggested  to  accomplish  this.  Generally  such  experiments  as  have 
been  made  seem  to  demonstrate  that  some  form  of  poison  given  with  food  is  about 
the  most  promising. 

Opposite  my  residence,  and  across  the  street,  is  the  rear  of  a  square  occupied  as  a 
lumber-yard,  and  next  the  fence  is  a  shed  100  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide.  I  thought 
this  offered  a  good  opportunity  to  try  the  effect  of  poison  on  these  pests,  as  it 
would  be  secure  from  fowls  and  animals.  Accordingly  I  prepared  a  mixtuio  of 
meal  and  flour,  plentifully  sprinkled  with  strychnine,  and  put  it  on  the  roof  I  saw 
no  dead  birds  and  no  evidence  of  its  effect  nntil  citizens  a  square  away  began  to 
talk  about  the  fatality  among  the  Sparrows,  numbers  of  them  being  found  dead. 
Closer  observations  showed  that  after  taking  the  food,  and  when  its  first  twinges 
were  felt,  they  sprang  into  the  air  and  went  with  rapid  flight  until  they  fell  dead. 
Very  many  were  killed,  as  they  greedily  devoured  all  the  food  given.  I  did  not  repeat 
the  experiment,  as  I  was  away  from  home  much  thereafter,  but  am  mad  enough  now 
over  the  losses  among  my  grai)es  to  organize  a  regular  campaign  of  this  sort,  and 
many  are  like  minded  with  myself.  The  orioles  are  very  bad,  but  they  are  very  beau- 
tiful, and  unlike  the  poor  and  the  Sparrows,  we  have  them  not  "always  with  ns." 
Close  observation  makes  one  believe  that  the  robins  do  comparatively  little  harm,  as 
they  seldom  if  ever  puncture  the  grapes,  as  they  take  and  swallow  a  whole  berry  at  a 
time,  and  I  think  three  Concords  is  the  maximum  for  a  meal.  ([Judge]  W.  L.  Du- 
lauey. ) 

[DuUetiii  No.  10,  Division  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Dopartiiieiit  of  Agriculturo.] 

OUK   SHADE   TREES   AND   TIIElIt   INSECT   DEFOLIATORS.      C.  V.  RILKV. 

(p.  31.)  The  fact  that  the  caterpillar  [of  the  white-marked  tussock  moth  j  makes 
no  effort  to  conceal  itself  shows  that  it  enjoys  immunity  from  enemies,  and  notably 
from  birds.  In  fact,  the  American  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  the  Baltimore  Oriole,  and 
the  Robin  are  the  only  birds  which  have  been  observed  to  feed  upon  the  larva'. 

(p.  62.)  All  four  of  these  insects  [1,  elm-leaf  beetle,  (ralenica ;  2,  bag-worm,  Thy- 
ridopteri/x ;  'A,  tussock  moth,  Orr/yia;  4,  web-worm,  H ijpluiu trial  have  a  certaia  im- 
munity from  tho  attacks  of  birds — No.  1  by  virtue  of  an  off'tuisive  odor.  No.  2  by  the 
j>rotection  of  its  bag,  Nos.  3  and  4  by  the  protection  aflonled  by  the  hairs  of  the  cater- 
pillars, which  are  also  mixed  into  their  cocoons,  A  few  native  birds  we  have  seen 
occasionally  feed  upon  Nos.  3  and  4;  but  the  English  Sparrow,  to  which,  being  emphati- 
cally a  city  bird,  we  should  look  for  help,  has  never  been  known  to  attack  any  of 
them.  In  fact,  we  noticed  and  announced  many  years  ago  that  in  some  of  the  north- 
ern cities  (as  Boston  and   Philadelphia)  the  iiuiease  of  tho  Orgyia  was  indirectly  a 
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result  of  the  iucrcaHe  of  the  English  Si>an()w,  wliicli  feeds  ia  the,  hreediug  season 
upon  smooth  worms,  less  harmful  to  our  trees,  and  thus  gives  better  opportunity  for 
the  rejected  Oi'gyia  to  increase,  a  result  still  further  pronu)ted  by  the  habit  of  driv- 
ing away  the  native  birds,  which  the  English  Sparrow  is  known  to  have.  The  sanio 
reasoning  will  hold  true  in  respect  of  the  Web-worm ;  and,  putting  all  sentiment 
aside,  we  niaj"  safely  aver  that  this  bird  is  an  impediment  rather  than  an  aid  in  pre- 
serving our  trees  from  their  worst  insect  defoliators.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Bag-worm  is  carried,  when  young,  from  tree  to  tree  upon  the  claws  and  legs 
of  the  bird,  and  its  dissemination  is  thus  aided  and  its  destruction  rendered  more 
difficult;  while  the  yellow  suspended  cocoons  of  the  Meteor  us  hyphantria^  {the  most 
important  of  the  parasites  of  the  Web-worm)  are  sought  by  the  Sparrow,  probably 
being  mistaken  for  grains  of  wheat. 

While  our  feathered  friends,  owing  to  the  Sparrow's  pugnacity,  are  now  things  of 
the  past,  and  can  only  be  seen  in  the  spring  when  thej' pass  through  the  cities  in 
their  migrations  to  more  peaceable  nesting  places,  yet  something  might  be  done  to 
encourage  their  stay.  Nesting  places  might  be  provided  for  them  not  alone  by  bird 
boxes,  which,  good  in  themselves,  are  at  once  occupied  by  the  English  Sparrow;  they 
must  bo  alforded  safer  and  natural  quarters. 

[Essav  read  September  4,  ]879,  before  the  AVest  Chester  (Pa.)  Microscopical  Society,  by  the  secretary, 

Dr.  B.  n.  Warren.] 

These  birds  since  their  introduction  in  our  county  (Chester)  have  elicited  consider- 
able interest  and  comment.  In  answer  to  the  common  interrogatory  :  Are  the  Spar- 
rows injurious  or  beneficial  to  the  agriculturist  ?  the  following  facts  are  submitted, 
as  observed  by  the  writer  since  the  transition  of  the  little  foreigners. 

The  autopsies  of  seventy-live  Sparrows,  made  in  1878,  revealed  in  seventy-three 
grain  and  vegetable  material  solely.  Each  of  the  other  two  had  in  its  stomach,  which 
was  distended  with  wheat,  a  coleopterous  insect  (beetle).  By  this  series  of  examina- 
tions it  will  be  seen  that  only  two  seventy-fifths  of  the  birds  dissected  had  any  insect 
food,  and  that  in  a  minimum  proportion. 

The  vegetable  material  referred  to  was  buds  and  blossoms  of  the  graiie-vine,  the 
plum,  iiear,  peach,  and  haw  trees  ;  also  some  little  grass  and  a  few  of  the  earlier  annual 
plants. 

For  wheat  they  have  a  great  predilectiou,  as  receptacles  of  sixty  odd  contained  only 
thatcereal.  Oats,  corn,  rye,  clover,  timothj',  and  other  seeds  variously  enter  into  their 
bill  of  fare.  As  some  have  claimed  that  said  Sparrow  is  grauivorous  only  in  winter, 
when  in  order  to  sustain  existence  he  is  obliged  to  live  on  a  grain  diet,  I  have,  during 
the  mouths  of  March,  April,  May,  and  June  of  the  present  year,  examined  fifty  speci- 
mens, of  which  number  forty-seven  showed  cereal  and  vegetable  food,  and  one  con- 
tained a  8!Hf7?t' coleopterous  in.sect  in  conjunction  with  an  abundance  of  wheat  The 
food  receptacles  of  the  two  remaining  birds  were  void  of  any  nutritious  matter.  .  .  . 
In  reference  to  their  distribution,  I  think  it  can  safely  be  said  they  are  in  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  towns  and  villagTes  of  our  county.  In  West  Chester,  and  a  radius 
of  five  or  eight  miles,  they  are  found  in  numbers.  Sparrows  in  the  late  summer,  fall, 
and  winter  congregate  in  large  iiarties. 

Prior  to  the  gathering  in  of  the  crops,  these  birds  do  a  vast  deal  of  damage  to  the 
grains.  The  sweet  or  sugar  corn,  so  valued  on  account  of  its  esculent  properties,  like- 
wise satisfies  these  gormandizing  omnivores.  They  will  visit  acorn-field,  alight  on  the 
ears,  tear  open  the  top  of  the  husk,  and  luxuriate  on  the  half-formed  milky  grain.  The 
remaining  portions  of  the  ears  are  left  partially  nude  and  necessarily  subject  to  the 
ravages  of  insects  and  atmospheric  changes,  which  frequently  result  in  their  complete 
destruction. 

Although  considerable  damage  is  done  to  corn  in  the  way  above  described,  yet  the 
destruction  done  wheat  crops  is  far  in  excess.  Of  course  the  quautity  of  grain  eaten 
by  each  is  very  small,  still  the  amount  sufficient  to  sup^dy  a  flock  of  500  or  1,000 
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birds  is  uot  inconsiderable.  But,  gentlemen,  bear  in  mind,  if  .y<iii  please,  that  the  grain 
(icvourod  is  but  a  tithe  of  that  wasted.  For  instance,  a  Si)ari()\v  lights  on  a  stalk, 
or  possibly  will  grasp  twoormore  stalks  in  its  claws;  the  perch,  although  (juite  strong 
enough  to  sustain  the  bird's  weight,  will  oscillate  from  the  weight  of  the  foreign  body. 
Such  au  unsteady  resting  place  compels  the  bird,  in  order  to  sustain  its  position,  to 
almost  continually  llap  its  wiugs.  This,  in  connection  with  the  violent  mandibular 
action,  occasions  many  pellets  of  grain  for  every  one  eaten  to  be  showered  on  the 
ground. 

In  closing  this  article,  I  would  earnestly  solicit,  for  the  extermination  of  these 
**  white  elephants,"  the  co-operation  of  the  farmer,  because  to  him  it  is  of  great 
practical  utility  that  they  be  destroyed.  To  the  practical  non-closet  naturalist,  the 
potent  need  for  their  immediate  eradication  is  positive.  We  ask  all  lovers  of  birds — 
and  who  among  us  do  not  admire,  nay  love,  the  native  songsters — to  lend  their  aid, 
and  speedily,  too,  that  some  means  may  he  devised  for  the  blotting  out  of  this  un- 
looked-for bane. 

[Esaay  read  March  18,  1880,  by  Dr.  B.  H.    Warren,  before   the  West  Chester  (Pa.)   Microscopical 

Society.] 

This  much  talked  of  and  written  about  bird  I  again  call  your  attention  to,  even  at 
the  risk  of  tiring  the  patience  of  some  of  my  hearers.  Among  our  members  there  are 
not  a  few  who  consider  the  Sparrow  a  curse  to  the  community  an  1  a  bird  which,  if  it 
ever  did  do  good,  has  "  long  since  outlived  its  usefulness." 

Some  years  ago,  by  a  well  disposed,  estimable,  and  well-known  resident  of  this  place, 
six  or  seven  Sparrows  were  obtained  and  conveyed  to  our  borough,  which  at  that 
time  was  the  abode  of  mauy  native  song  and  iu.sectivorous  birds.  Their  arrival  was 
heralded  with  joy  by  our  citizens  (except  a  few  knowing  ones  who  shook  their  heads 
and  observed,  "You'll  be  sorry  for  this  in  a  few  years"),  some  of  whom  forthwith 
erected  a  commodius  box  in  the  court-house  yard  for  their  protection  against  inclem- 
ent weather,  mischievous  hoys,  and  prowling  cats. 

The  little  "  pets"  (as  they  were  then  called)  were  confined  in  this  convenience  and 
regularly  fed  and  watered  by  their  doting  admirers  for  about  ten  days,  when  they 
were  liberated.  At  irregular  intervals  after  this,  for  a  peried  of  nearly  two  months, 
they  returned  to  the  box  for  food  and  shelter.  Gradually,  however,  the  visitations 
became  fewer  and  fewer,  until  finally  they  ceased.  These  pioneer  Sparrows  for  sev- 
eral months  displayed  marked  timidity  as  well  as  an  eagerness  to  keep  secluded. 
They  roosted  in  the  evergreen  trees  in  the  court-yard.  One  or  two  years  rolled  on 
without  much  aHlluiitic  information  being  obtained  relative  to  them.  By  way  of  ex- 
planation it  may  be  stated  that  the  word  "authentic"  before  information  is  used,  not 
but  that  it  is  true  many  reports,  both  newspaper  and  verl)al,  were  current  in  regard 
to  the  "  new  birds,"  but  the  writer  is  also  aware  that  our  migrants  and  natives,  other 
than  the  most  common  and  well-known  species,  such  as  the  wren,  catbird,  robin,  etc., 
from  the  size  of  a  sparrow-hawk  {F.  sparveriua)  to  that  of  a  kinglet  {Begulus  salrapa 
or  cflZen(?i</rt),  were  denominated  by  the  uninitiated  yet  loquacious  observer,  "  En- 
glish Sparrow."  After  the  lapse  of  the  time  above  specified  they  were  frequently 
seen  in  small  parties  about  the  borough.  Immediately,  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
insectivorous  (1)  birds,  several  of  our  kind-hearted  towns-people  built  boxes  for  their 
benefit.  They  were  soon  followed  by  others,  until  many  of  the  shade  and  fruit  trees 
of  West  Chester  were  ornamented  or  disfigured  by  costly  bird-box  architecture  or 
rusty  tin  fruit-cans,  pans,  and  stove-pipes. 

These  eftbrts  of  our  citizens,  whether  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  were  lauded  by  the 
press,  and  so  assiduously  were  the  occupants  of  said  domiciles  guarded  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day  that  the  ubiquitous  small  boy  was  put  to  his  utmost  to  secure  the 
coveted  and  at  that  time  marketable  egg. 

The  prolific  Sparrows,  as  residents  for  four  years,  began  to  show,  even  to  certain 
of  their  supporters,  that  they  were  not  as  useful  as  it  was  said  they  would  be. 
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By  (legreos  it  bccaiiio  painfully  patent  to  tlio  frnit-j;r<)\v(;r,  the  gardener,  and  tho 
florist,  as  well  as  tho  practical  ornithologist,  tiiat  tho  nmch-cared-for  and  overrated 
Sparrows  were  aiiecting  seriously  their  respective  interests. 

The  pear,  plain,  and  peach  trees,  and  also  the  grape-vines,  were  rifled  of  their  buds. 
The  grapes,  strawberries,  and,  I  have  been  told,  raspberries  and  blackberries,  were 
taken.  The  tender  herbs,  grasses,  and  coleuses  were  jilucked  and  devoured  ;  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  the  least,  the  close-observing  lovers  of  uafive  birds  proper  were  forced 
to  note  a  steady  diminution,  not  only  yearly  but  monthly,  in  the  formerly  plentiful 
denizens  of  our  town,  such  as  the  wren,  blue-bird,  vireo,  and  "chippy  "  {S.  socialis); 
even  transitory  visitors,  as  certain  of  the  Avarblers,  etc.,  seemed  to  avoid  West  Ches- 
ter, and  now,  at  the  proper  seasons,  when  the  migrants  as  well  as  residents  enter 
this  place,  they  are  pursued  and  driven  ont  by  the  hosts  of  "  usurpers." 

Our  townsman,  John  F.  Ingram,  well  and  favorably  known  to  all,  and  a  gentleman 
■who,  it  is  universally  admitted,  "thinks  twice  before  he  speaks,"  was  one  of  the 
first  to  call  my  attention  to  the  destructive  pro])ensitie8,  uncleanly  habits,  and  pug- 
nacious disposition  of  the  Sparrow.  He  also  had  noticed  the  material  lessening  in 
visitations  of  the  insect-eating  birds. 

Like  observations  of  other  well-known  parties,  and  disparaging  newspaper  reports, 
linked  with  a  desire  to  learn  the  true  state  of  affairs,  led  to  a  series  of  dissections  by 
the  writer.  The  result  of  this  work,  it  will  be  remembered  by  .some,  was  given  in 
detail  by  me  before  this  society,  hence  I  deem  it  not  necessary  to  here  dwell  uyjon 
the  miuutiic  of  anatomical  labors;  but  will  state  that  in  upwards  of  a  liuiidred  stom- 
achs lately  examined  the  show  of  vegetable  materials  was  very  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  insect  diet. 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  these  birds. 
Sufiice  it  to  say  that  repeated  interviews  with  many  of  our  leading  citizens  and  res- 
idents throughout  the  country  prove  conclusively  that  popular  sentiment  is  against 
them  because  of  their  injurious  traits.  Now,  the  one  question  is,  how  shall  we  get 
rid  of  them  ? 

[From  papers  read  befnro  the  Biological  Section  of  the  Canadiau  Institute  by  W.  Broilie.] 
THE   EUROPEAN   SP.\RRi»W,    PASSER  DOMESTICUS. 

The  food  of  birds  has,  of  late  years,  become  a  very  important  subject  of  investiga- 
tion from  an  economic  as  well  as  a  scientific  stand-point.  Mauy  old  and  tenaciously 
held  opinions  have  been  quire  overthrown. 

It  has  bi^n  shown  that  birds  of  prey  are  nearly  all  beneficial,  many  of  them  emi- 
nently so.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  many  birds  which  were  formerly  considered 
entirely  beneticial  are  injurious  in  some  particulars. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  recently  introduced  European  Sparrow,  its  adaptability 
to  climatic  conditions  in  Ontario,  its  food,  itsdriviiig  away  of  native  species,  and  the 
general  disturbance  of  bird  life  in  consequence,  are  subjects  which  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  ornithologists  and  elicited  some  discussion  without  a  very  definite 
settlement  of  the  most  important  points.  This  bird  may  now  be  said  to  extend  over 
the  whole  of  Ontario,  even  over  very  sparsely  settled  sections. 

During  this  last  summer  it  has  spread  from  Nipissing  along  the  line  of  the  C.  P.  R.  to 
the  north  of  Lake  Superior,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  has  survived 
the  forty  degrees  below  zero  of  Winnipeg.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  it  has 
driven  away  a  few  native  species  from  cities,  towns,  and  country  villages — species 
which  were  taking  perhaps  rather  sparingly  to  our  bustling  centers,  such  as  the  chip- 
ping Sparrow  (Spizella  sncidlis),  bluebird (<S'(a/(rt  sialis),  house  vi-ren  {Troglodytes  al'don), 
yellow  warbler  {Dcndroica  astiva),  clitf  swallow  (Petrochelidon  Itiitifroiis),  tree  swal- 
low (  Tachycineta  hicoli)f),  and  a  few  others.  The  following  extracts  from  memoranda 
covering  a  period  of  six  years,  are  submitted  with  a  view  of  contributing  something 
to  what  we  know  of  the  food  habits  of  this  bird. 
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I  fancy  Mic  giasbljoppei-eatiiig  habit  hasbeoii  acquired  since  itsadvent  into  Ontario, 
I  am  not  aware  of  its  ever  having  been  noticed  before  either  in  Europe  or  in  the 
United  States. 

The  first  record  of  this  habit  was  by  Mr.  Bucke,  of  Ottawa,  in  1881,  the  next  by 
Mrs.  Maria  Gardner,  a  lady  of  this  city,  in  1884. 

The  dissections  and  exaiiii nations  of  stomachs  were  made  with  great  care,  mostly 
on  recently  killed  birds. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  many  who  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  these  researches. 

In  the  spring  of  1879,  Mr.  R.  Eaigent,  artist,  of  this  city,  reported  Sparrows  as  eat- 
ing gooseberry  buds  in  his  garden.  This,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  published  at  the  time 
in  one  of  the  city  dailies. 

May  7,  1881. — One  specimen  collected  in  city;  contents  of  stomach,  broken  down 
vegetable  matter,  buds  of  trees. 

May  7,  1881. — One  .specimen  collected  in  York  Township;  contents  of  stomach, 
coleoptera,  carabid;e,  seeds  of  red  clover. 

April  10,  1882. — Five  specimens  collected  in  city;  contents  of  stomach,  itickings 
from  horse  manure,  bnds  of  trees. 

March  24,  1882.— Sparrows  eating  maple  buds  on  Berkeley  street. 

March  25,  1882. — Sparrows  eating  maple  buds  all  through  city. 

April  7,  1884.— Sparrows  destroying  fruiting  buds  of  nmple  and  elm. 

April  7,  1884. — One  specimen  collected  iu  York  Township  by  Mr.  Williams  ;  con- 
tents of  .stomach,  fruiting  buds  of  trees. 

August  20,  1884. — Sparrows  pursuing,  killing,  and  eating  grasshoppers  on  Ontario 
street.     By  Mrs.  Maria  Gardner. 

September  1,  1884. — For  some  days  a  small  Hock  of  Sparrows  frequented  a  dense 
growth  of  "  pig  weed  "  {Cltenopodinm  album),  growing  near  to  my  work-room  window. 
In  order  to  determine  what  they  were  doing,  I  carefully  closed  the  shutters,  leaving  a 
small  ocular.  When  the  birds  came  readily  within  a  distance  of  about  a  yard,  with 
a  glass  of  about  ten  diameters  I  quite  clearly  saw  they  were  eating  aphides  [plant- 
lice]  with  great  relish,  as  though  they  were  treating  themselves  to  a  delicious  drink. 
These  visits  were  frequently  repeated,  afitbrding  me  many  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion. 

September  20,  1884.— Twenty  specimens  collected  in  York  Township  by  Mr.  W. 
Squires ;  contents  of  stomachs,  very  sharp  sand,  broken  grains  of  o.its,  in  one,  six 
whole;  elderberries,  seeds  of  amaranthus,  larva'  of  geometrid  nioth  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  three  larv;o  in  one  crop,  coleoptera. 

October  31,  1885. — From  March  1  to  this  date  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  stom- 
achs have  been  examined  ;  one  hundred  aud  four,  or  about  forty-three  per  cent.,  con- 
tained insects  of  several  orders. 

Of  eighty-five  stomachs  examined  from  September  1  to  September  30,  the  season 
of  young  birds  aud  also  the  season  of  migration  from  the  city,  sixty-three,  or  about 
seventy-four  per  cent.,  contained  grasshoppers. 

March  15,  1886. — Sparrows  destroying  elm  buds  on  Ontario  street.  By  Mrs.  Maria 
Gardner. 

March  20, 188G. — Sparrows  destroying  fruiting  buds  of  maple  and  elm  trees  on 
Berkelej'^  street. 

March  28,  188G. — Sparrows  destroying  maple  buds  on  Berkeley  street. 

March  29,  1886.— Sparrows  eating  maple  buds  on  Ontario  street.  By  JMrs.  Maria 
Gardner. 

April  5,  188G. — Sparrows  eating  elm  buds. 

April  12,  1886. — Sparrows  eating  maple  buds  on  Ontario  street.  By  Mrs.  ALaria 
Gardner. 

April  21. — Sparrows  eating  maple  buds  on  Elizabeth  street  and  Queen's  Park.  By 
Mr.  W.  Parks. 
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August.  15,  18rf(i. — iSpaiTows  pursuing  "  flying  grasshoppers/'  (E.  airoliiui,  on  Churcb 
street.     By  Mrs.  Maria  Gardner. 

August  '20,  1686. — Three  specimens  collected  in  York  Township  by  Mr.  Jas.  Milne; 
stomachs  coutaiucd  road  pickings,  broken  oats,  fragmeuts  of  grasshoppers. 

August  25,  1880. — Seven  specimens,  young,  collected  on  Don  Flats,  north  of  Win- 
chester street  bridge;  contents  of  stomachs,  road  pickings,  broken  oats,  seeds  ot 
rohjijonum  avlcuJare;  grasshoppers  in  all. 

August  27,  lS-^(). — Five  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  W.  Squires,  east  of  city  ;  con- 
tents of  stomachs,  very  sharp  sand ;  in  all  broken-down  vegetable  matter;  in  one,  head 
and  femora  of  C.femnr-ruhrum. 

August  29,  1886. — Four  specimens,  all  young,  collected  by  Mr.  C.  Armstrong  in 
Rosedaie  ;  contents  of  stomachs  in  all  broken-down  vegetable  matter  and  portions  of 
C.  femur-rtihrum. 

September  3,  1836. — Nine  specimens  collected  on  Don  Flats,  near  paper  mill ;  three 
stomachs  contained  fragments  of  grasshoppers,  two  contained  pupse  of  a  dipter,  one 
contained  three  small  lepidopterons  larvae 

September  13,  1886.— Fifteen  specimens  collected  in  York  Township  ;  all  contained 
the  usual  broken-down  vegetable  matter,  nine  contained  portions  of  grasshoppers,  one 
contained  portions  of  femora  of  (E.  Carolina. 

Of  the  forty-three  specimens  collected  from  August  20  to  September  13,  twenty- 
seven,  or  nearlj'  sixty-three  per  cent.,  had  been  eating  grasshop^^ers. 

May  27,  18s7. — A  young  Sparrow  about  a  week  old  fell  out  of  nest  and  was  killed ; 
stomach  contained  fragmeuts  of  eggshell,  two  spiders,  one  small  moth  denuded  of 
wings;  the  head  and  auteun;e  wore  fairly  well  preserved. 

July  17. — Saw  two  Sparrows  pursuing  (E.  Carolina  on  Berkeley  street.  When  the 
grasshopper  alighted  the  Sparrows  pounced  on  him,  but  he  eluded  them  by  darting 
up  on  wing,  the  Sparrows  sitting  still  watching  his  down-coming.  Four  unsuccess- 
ful attacks  were  made.     On  the  tifth  mount  he  got  into  some  shrubberj^  and  escaped. 

July  19. — Mrs.  Maria  Gardner  handed  me  a  mutilated  (E.  Carolina  over  which  two 
Sparrows  were  contending  iu  the  normal  school  grounds;  the  head,  both  elytra,  one 
wing,  and  three  legs  wei'e  gone  and  the  thorax  was  badly  crushed. 

July  20,  1887. — About  noon  saw  a  Sparrow  breaking  legs  and  wings  of  C.femiir- 
rnhrum  in  front  of  325  Parliament  street. 

July  20,  1887. — Saw  a  Sparrow  catch  and  denude  of  wiugs  and  legs  a  C.  femnr- 
ruhrum  on  Berkeley  street,  and  then  fly  away  with  it,  apparently  to  nest. 

August  5, 1837. — Caught  four  specimens  of  C.  bivittatiis  on  Don  Flats,  liberated  them 
on  a  patch  of  Po/y(/OH«Hi  rti'icH/are.  Berkeley  street,  much  frequented  by  Sparrows. 
They  were  immediately  attacked  by  about  a  dozen  Sparrows,  and  within  fifteen  min- 
utes three  were  killed,  torn  to  pieces,  and  devoured. 

August  11,  1887. — Two  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  W.  Squires,  in  the  east  of  the 
city ;  contents  of  stomachs  in  both,  road  pickings  and  broken  oats  ;  in  one,  three 
pupa^  of  a  dipter. 

August  31. — Five  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  D.  Cox  outside  city  limits;  three 
stomachs  contained  spiders  and  fragments  of  coleoptera  ;  one,  head  and  femoi-a  of  C. 
femiir-ruhrum. 

September  12,  1837. — Two  specimens  collected  iu  city  ;  contents  of  stomach,  small 
pieces  of  egg-shell,  road  pickings,  broken  oats. 

September  20,  1887. — Four  specimens  collected  on  Don  Flats,  near  paper  mill ; 
stomachs  all  contained  small  lepidopterons  larvie  and  fragmeuts  of  grasshoppers. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  seven  specimens  collected  from  May  7,  1881,  to  Septem- 
ber 20,  1837,  the  stomachs  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  or  nearly  forty-three  per 
cent.,  contained  insects  of  several  orders,  and  eighty-five,  or  nearly  twenty-seven  per 
cent.,  contained  grasshoppers  of  two  species,  C.  femur-rnbrum  aud  (E.  Carolina.  These 
two,  with  C.  bivittatus,  on  which  I  fed  them  on  August  5,  1887,  make  three  species  on 
which  the  Sparrows  feed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Toronto. 
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TESTIMONY  RELATING  MAINLY  TO  THE  SPARROW  IN  EUROPE. 

FROM    THE    KVIDKNCE    SUBMITTED  TO   THE    SELECT    COMMITTEE   ON    [I5KITISII]    WILD 

BIRDS  PROTECTION.      1873. 

[Mr.  Champion  Russell,  residence  near  Romford.] 

[Page  12.]  I  will  >^\ve  you  a  history  of  the  course  of  his  life  the  whole  of  the  year 
rouud  iu  the  country.  We  will  begin  ou  the  1st  of  January.  He  liv^es  in  the  farm- 
yards, aloug  the  roads,  yards  of  any  kind  near  the  houses.  He  gets  his  food  there  ; 
when  the  stacks  have  been  threshed,  in  he  goes.  As  soon  as  the  barley  and  oats  are 
sown  he  leaves  the  farm-yards  and  houses,  and  you  see  very  few  there.  If  you  shoot 
him  in  the  fields  you  find  his  crop  full  of  oats  and  barley,  unless  he  can  get  wheat ; 
then  from  that  time  until  after  the  seed  corn  has  grown,  which  would  be  about  the 
end  of  April  (it  depends  ou  the  season),  through  May  and  June,  Avhen  he  can  get  the 
least  corn,*  then  he  destroys  insects;  the  old  ones  eat  scarcely  any  even  at  this  time, 
but  they  feed  their  young  more  or  less  with  them.  Then  when  the  green  peas  are  iu 
pod,  that  is  about  the  first  thing  he  takes  iu  the  fields.  At  this  time  of  the  year  you 
may  go  miles  across  the  country  without  seeing  a  Sparrov.'  in  the  fields  at  all,  except 
near  houses  and  roads.  I  never  see  a  Sparrow  elsewhere  until  the  peas  are  in  pod. 
The  next  is  the  oats  and  barley,  when  they  begin  to  get  milky,  and  the  next.thing  is 
the  wheat.  They  get  more  and  more  in  the  fields  in  flocks,  and  there  they  stop,  living 
principally  in  the  fields,  and  many  of  them  sleeping  out  in  the  hedges,  until  all  the 
waste  corn  ou  the  ground  has  grown  in  October.  Then  they  come  in  clouds  rouud 
the  stacks,  and  then  they  go  back  to  their  old  occupation,  picking  up  what  they  can 
among  the  fowls  and  pigs  and  on  the  roads.  The  chief  mischief  they  do  is  eating 
the  green  wheat  iu  the  ear  when  the  corn  just  begins  to  form  and  there  is  very  little 
in  it.  An  intelligent  farmer  told  me  lately  that  he  sometimes  loses  £15  or  £20  a 
year  on  a  field,  and  that  he  would  give  £20  a  year  to  keep  them  out ;  he  lives  near  a 
village. 

This  is  done  particularly  in  the  first  half  of  July,  when  the  grain  is  imperfect ;  the 
juice  runs  out  of  their  mouths  when  shot ;  you  would  think  they  had  been  drinking 
milk.  Some  farmers  in  Norfolk  sow  a  little  strip  of  oats  between  the  farm-yard  and  the 
wheat-field  that  they  may  attack  them  first.  But  the  great  objection  which  I  have 
to  the  Sparrows  is,  that  they  are  by  their  increasing  numbers  exterminating  the  mar- 
tins. They  have  a  habit  of  dispossessing  the  martins  of  their  nests,  and  in  our  part 
of  the  country  the  martins  have  almost  disappeared  ;  consequently,  we  are  subject 
to  a  plague  of  flies  and  insects;  the  Sparrows  are  the  best  allies  of  flying  insects. 

I  see  an  attempt  to  dispossess  the  martins  on  an  average  about  twice  a  week  when 
I  am  at  home;  and  once  or  twice  I  have  seen  it  two  or  three  times  iu  a  day.  The 
martins'  nests  are  under  the  eaves.  The  cock  Sparrow  comes  first  and  settles  on  the 
eaves,  and  dodges  about ;  the  martins  make  feeble  attempts  to  drive  them  away,  but 
they  are  usually  perfectly  helpless  ;  the  Sparrow  dodges  backward  and  forward  per- 
haps for  an  hour ;  at  last  he  gets  iu,  and  once  into  the  nest  the  cock  stops  iu  and 
keeps  the  martins  out  with  his  sharp  bill,  while  the  hen  brings  some  hay.  The  Spar- 
row once  in  full  possession  the  martins  never  meddle.  They  spend  the  whole  of  the 
summer  in  building  fresh  nests  for  the  Sparrows. 

I  never  knew  that  they  dispossessed  any  other  bird. 

I  never  knew  any  other  bird  dispossess  the  martins. 

The  Sparrows  come  in  clouds  ronnd  the  stacks  when  they  can  get  no  more  out  of 
the  fields,  and  they  then  take  to  the  same  mode  of  life  that  we  began  with,  except 
that  they  have  a  turn  at  the  wheat  in  the  fields  when  it  is  sowed  about  November. 
The  stacks  being  threshed  out  in  the  fields  has  made  a  difference  to  them  ;  they 
used  to  thresh  them  out  in  the  farm-yard,  where  they  had  a  struggle  with  the  i)ig8 
and  fowls.  -Close  to  my  gate  at  home,  though  not  on  my  own  land,  a  stack  was 

*  [It  should  be  remembered  that  the  word  corn  i§  used  in  England  to  denote  small 
grain  of  almost  any  kind;  Indian  corn  is  invariably  called  maize.— W.  B.  B.] 
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threshed  out  in  April  or  March  ;  it  has  furnished  ck)uds  of  Sparrows  with  food  ever 
siuco;  people  liave  been  moving  the  straw  occasionally,  which  <;ives  them  fresh 
ground  to  feed  upon;  these  things  encourage  Sparrows;  besides  which,  I  believe 
there  are  more  horses  in  the  country  and  more  oats  given  them,  and  that  is  a  never- 
failing  resource;  they  will  never  starve,  winter  or  summer,  so  long  as  horses  have 
uncrushed  oats. 

They  give  their  young  ones  insects.  I  have  saved  the  food  of  many  hundreds  of 
Sparrows,  and  got  it  bottled  [producing  two  bottles],  that  I  may  know  precisely 
whatkindsof  insects  they  eat.  I  should  also  like  to  know  whatspecies  the  martins  eat. 
I  want  the  assistance  of  an  expert  entomologist  here,  but  I  can  state  generally  that 
out  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  young  Sparrows  examined  last  year,  of  all 
ages,  from  a  great  variety  of  places,  chiolly  from  farms,  but  also  from  private  houses, 
wheat  and  green  peas  wore  found  in  them  in  considerable  quantities;  the  insects 
■were  of  two  ck.sses — caterpillars  and  coleopterous  insects — but  I  found  very  few  in- 
sects that  I  knew  well;  I  found  one  earwig,  one  grasshopper,  a  few  hard-winged 
beetles,  but  mostly  soft  beetles  (I  suspect  they  come  out  of  the  manure),  and  cater- 
pillars in  very  variable  quanrities ;  the  very  small  young  ones,  up  to  three  or  four  days 
old,  generally  have  caterpillars  and  little  else,  unless  they  have  green  peas.  When 
they  get  to  the  size  of  "'large  callow,"  you  will  often  find  that  they  are  full  of  wheat ; 
the  gizzard  soon  becomes  hardened,  and  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  even  ripe  wheat. 
Sometimes  you  find  hardly  any  caterpillars,  but  a  kind  of  black  stuff.  There  are 
different-sized  insects  of  the  beetle  class,  but  soft.  I  find  a  great  quantity  of  cole- 
opterous insects  also  in  the  droppings  under  the  martins'  nests  ;  not  the  same  species 
probably,  but  the  same  class  of  insects.  One  catches  them  on  the  wing,  whereas  the 
others  catch  them  on  the  ground.  One  of  these  bottles  holds  the  contents  of  the 
stomachs  of  eighty-two  young  Sparrows  taken  recently,  and  this  one  of  fifty-four  old 
Sparrows  obtained  last  April;  of  more  than  one  hundred  examined  at  diii'ereut  times 
in  that  month,  only  one  contained  an  insect;  that  one,  two  or  three.  I  have  not  yet 
found  an  insect  in  a  Sparrow  in  autumn  or  winter.  They  can  hardly  do  much  good 
to  the  farmer,  for  they  do  not  frequent  the  fields  to  eat  the  insects  unless  they  are 
close  to  a  house  or  road.  You  can  see  them  destroy  an  acre  of  wheat  sometimes,  but 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  counterbalancing  advantage  in  the  ground  close  to  the  roads 
and  the  houses  over  places  half  a  mile  from  a  road  or  house  where  you  never  see  a 
Sparrow  except  about  harvest  time. 

The  food  difi"ers  very  much,  according  to  locality  and  according  to  the  opportu- 
nities. A  farmer  sent  me  a  lot  of  young  Sparrows,  that  I  might  examine  the  con- 
tents of  their  stomachs;  they  contained  a  good  deal  of  wheat,  a  good  deal  of  green 
peas,  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  insects.  Only  four  days  later  he  sent  me  another  lot ; 
there  was  still  wheat,  but  no  peas — insects  were  substituted  ;  they  were  caterpillars. 
I  supposer  the  green  peas  had  been  grubbed  up,  and  they  had  to  hunt  the  caterpil- 
lars; but  it  was  not  very  conclusive,  because  the  man  had  two  farms  a  mile  apart. 
He  told  me  that  he  believed  they  came  from  both  farms;  but  that  made  it  a  little 
less  pointed  than  it  would  have  been.  I  could  not  get  at  it  by  inquiry  ;  I  did  not 
get  to  see  the  boy  who  took  them,  but  it  looked  as  if  they  ate  peas  as  long  as  they 
could  get  them,  and  then  they  got  caterpillars.  You  will  find  that  there  are  more 
caterpillars  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  of  this  bottle,  because  the  contents  of  the 
youngest  birds  are  at  the  top. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  days  after  hatching  the  young  begiuto  eat  wheat;  when 
I  was  a  boy  I  might  have  been  able  to  tell  you  how  many  days  each  si"ze  of  callow 
bird  represented.  What  I  call  a  large  callow  bird  generally  contains  a  good  deal 
of  wheat.  I  should  say  three  days  old  is  the  date,  but  it  is  a  mere  guess.  As  their 
whole  growth  is  completed  in  a  fortnight,  it  can  not  take  many  days.  The  large 
callow  birds  contain  more  food  than  the  full-feathered  ones;  the  gizzard  alters 
very  curiously  in  shape  and  size,  and  as  they  grow  to  full  size  it  contracts  again. 
As  to  breeding,  I  can  not  tell  exactly,  but  my  recollection  of  th«  time  when  I  used  to 
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look  after  nests  is  tliat  they  seldom  lay  before  about,  the  '~;?(1  or  2otb  of  April.  Tbey 
brood  all  tbrongb  July  and  August,  but  you  do  not  find  manj'  tben  ;  as  tboy  get  out 
outo  tbe  wbeat  fields  they  seem  to  leave  off  the  idea  of  breeding  ;  there  are  not  many 
uests  in  August ;  that  is  the  only  chance  the  martins  have,  which  saves  them  from 
ntter  extermination.  Occasionally  they  raise  a  l.ate  brood  in  September,  when  the 
Sparrows  are  gone  to  ravage  the  wheat  fields.  The  poor  birds  are  reduced  to  great 
straits,  and  they  have  to  wait  until  the  latter  part  of  October,  when  tliey  are  pinclied 
up  with  the  cold,  and  they  go  down  the  chimneys  at  night  for  warmth  ;  but  when 
thej'  are  protected  they  get  their  latest  broods  clear  off  before  the  end  of  September 
generally.  To  the  best  of  myrecoUection  only  two  nests  were  reared  (on  my  jdace)  in 
1869,  one  close  to  a  door,  and  one  close  to  a  window,  where  the  Sparrows  dared  not 
come;  all  the  rest  were  taken  by  the  Sparrows.  As,  to  my  indignation,  they  had 
been  diminishing  in  numbers  for  many  years,  I  thought  to  do  something  to  protect 
the  martins.  I  had  been  away  from  home  for  a  month  in  the  year  1870,  and  I  came 
home  towards  the  end  of  May.  Several  martins'  nests  were  built  around  the  pigeon- 
house,  which  is  a  favorite  place  of  theirs  ;  I  found  that  every  nest  had  been  taken  by  the 
Sparrows.  I  set  to  work  with  a  young  friend,  one  or  otherof  us  watching  the  martins 
nearly  all  day  for  a  fortnight;  we  killed  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  Sparrows  in  the 
fortnight  around  the  martins'  nests,  and  in  spite  of  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  we  got 
seven  nests  to  fly  that  year.  The  next  year  I  had  twenty  nests ;  last  year  I  had  forty- 
five,  and  this  year  I  have  more  than  fifty,  I  should  think;  I  can  not  tell  exactly  how 
many  there  will  be,  but  I  expect  thei-e  will  be  sixty,  for  I  believe  there  are  fifty-one 
now,  and  they  have  not  all  built  yet.  *  *  *  No  bird,  iu  my  opinion,  does  as  much 
mischief  as  the  Sparrow,  or  requires  so  much  to  be  kept  down,  partly  from  the  nature 
of  his  food  and  from  the  manner  of  getting  it.  The  Sparrow  is  not  only  the  greatest 
coru-eater,  on  the  whole,  of  any  of  the  small  birds,  at  all  events,  but  he  is  not  kept 
down  by  a  cold  winter  so  much  ;  he  can  find  his  food  somehow  all  the  year  round.  No 
small  bird  approaches  the  Sparrow  in  destrnctiveness;  I  will  not  be  so  dogmatic  as 
to  say  that  the  Sparrows  are  of  no  good  at  all,  but  the  balance  is  against  them,  even 
taking  a  comparative  estimate  of  what  they  eat ;  and  when  you  are  certain  that  they 
are  destroying  one  of  our  most  beautiful,  useful,  and  interesting  birds,  the  martin, 
that  condemns  them.  I  like  the  martin,  and  his  enemies  are  my  enemies.  (June  1'2, 
1873.) 

I  Mr.  Champion  Kussell,  in  paper  banded  to  tbe  coraniittee.] 

[Page  172.]  Mr.  Hurrell,  farmer,  Boreham,  near  Chelmsford,  being  questioned 
(July  14,  1873)  about  birds,  says  that  he  once  measured  an  acre  of  early  wheat  where 
Sparrows  had  eaten  it,  and  another  adjoining  acre,  otherwise  of  same  quality.  The 
wheat  was  thrashed  out  sciiarately,  and  the  loss  from  Sparrows  found  to  be  two 
quarters  [IG  bushels];  value  at  the  time,  £G.  Does  not  find  the  land  less  valuable 
for  any  crop  where  Sparrows  do  not  frequent.  Says  that  Sparrows  take  a  few 
aphides  from  the  peas,  as  well  as  the  green  peas  themselves,  but  not  enough  to  do 
perceptible  good  where  they  frequent. 

(I  find  that  they  sometimes  give  a  few  aphides  to  their  young  ones. — C.  K.) 

Martins"  and  Sjyarrows. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  straw-thatched  buildings,  most  likely,  has  some 
effect  iu  making  Sparrows  more  hard  on  the  martins ;  but  many  of  the  former  take 
the  nests  of  the  latter  in  preference  to  any  other  accommodation.  I  have  found, 
for  instance,  that  they  will  not  use  the  "Sparrow  pots"  if  they  can  get  at  martins' 
nests. 

*  [The  European  martin,  Hirundo  urbica,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Ameri- 
can martin,  Progne  sitbis.  The  former  is  much  smaller,  in  size  and  nesting  habits 
more  nearly  resembling  the  American  cliff  swallow,  J'efrochelidoii  hoiifrous. — W-  B.B.] 
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The  tiino  that  Sparrows  prefer  to  take  martins'  nests  is  when  the  shell  is  not  quite 
finished,  as  they  lil^e  a  rather  kirge  hole  to  carry  in  their  grass  and  feathers,  of  wliicli 
they  use  much  more  than  the  martins.  If  not  molested,  martins  use  the  same  nest 
if  they  have  two  or  more  hroods.  If  the  Sparrows  do  not  take  a  martin's  nest  before 
the  young  ones  are  large,  they  do  not  meddle  with  it  until  the  tirst  brood  has  flown. 
This,  then,  is  another  favorite  time  for  taking  the  nest.  The  old  martins  are  away 
attonding  to  their  fresh  llown  young  for  a  few  days,  and  there  is  no  attempt  at  o])- 
l)ositiou.  I  think  I  could  find  within  a  short  distance  one  hundred  houses  where 
martins  built  in  numbers  forty  years  ago,  but  where,  owing  to  the  depredations  of 
Sparrows  and  stuiiid  people,  there  are  none  now. 

White,  of  Selbourue,  wrote  that  "  there  are  few  towns  or  large  villages  but  what 
abound  with  house  martins."  This  was  the  case  up  to  some  fortj'  years  ago.  Now, 
in  most  towns  and  villages,  where  there  were  hundreds  of  these  birds,  there  are  now 
none,  or  only  a  tew  paiis.  The  ]jrincipal  exceptions,  in  my  knowledge,  are  in  moor 
or  down  country,  where  there  is  little  corn,  and  consequently  but  few  Sparrows. 
Son)etimes,  but  not  often,  the  martins  find  a  place  to  build,  which,  for  some  reason, 
the  Sparrows  do  not  like. 

If  people  will  neither  protect  the  martins  from  the  Sparrows,  nor  let  them  build 
near  their  doors  and  windows  for  protection,  we  shall  lose  these  beautiful  and  most 
useful  birds;  indeed,  we  are  losing  them  fast.  Unlike  most  other  birds,  they  will 
not  make  their  nests  far  from  our  dwellings;  if  not  allowed  to  build  there,  they  dis- 
appear. 

Any  law  to  protect  Sparrows,  if  at  all  observed,  would  have  ]irecisely  the  same 
eflect  as  offering  a  reward  for  the  destruction  of  martins. 

As  a  single  instance  among  many  of  the  banishment  of  martins  by  Sparrows,  at  the 
place  where  I  was  born  and  brought  up,  three  miles  otf,  there  were  a  great  many  mar- 
tins nests  when  I  was  a  boy.  The  Sparrows  persecuted  them  badly  then,  and  gradually 
displaced  them,  until,  for  some  years  past,  I  do  not  think  that  a  brood  has  been  raised 
there.  It  is  a  favorite  place  for  martins;  some  always  resort  and  feed  there,  though 
none  breed  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  They  constantly  try  to  re-establish 
themselves  there.  This  year  two  nests  were  begun.  Both  were  taken  by  Sparrows 
before  they  were  finished.  A  starling  afterwards  turned  the  Sparrow  out  of  one,  and 
eventually  broke  the  nest  down  l)y  its  weight.  A  starling's  egg  was  found  in  the 
nest  after  it  fell. 

To  recover  from  the  martins  the  other  nest,  which  was  under  the  eaves  of  the  house, 
near  a  window,  I  offered  a  servant  half  a  crown  to  shoot  the  Sparrows  and  pull  their 
uestout.  This  was  done.  The  martins  came  back,  finished  their  nest,  and  kej)t  posses- 
sion for  some  time.  When  the  young  ones  were  callow,  half  of  the  nest,  with  its  con. 
tents,  was  found  one  day  on  the  ground.  The  Sparrows  no  doubt  caused  this  mischief 
by  trying  to  force  themselves  into  the  very  small  hole  left  by  the  martins  as  is  their 
custom  where  liable  to  the  attacks  of  Sparrows.  The  nest  rested  on  a  bar  of  iron,  and 
w^as  broken  across  the  middle  ;  a  thing  I  never  knew  to  be  done  by  the  martins  them- 
selves ;  no  wet  could  get  at  the  nest.  I  have  before  known  a  nest  to  be  broken  by 
Sparrows  squeezing  themselves  in  ;  in  this  way  they  often  break  down  a  nest  entirely 
and  then  go  and  take  another. 

Three  years  ago  a  blacksmith  near  here  saw  two  Sparrows  pull  young  martins  out 
of  a  nest  and  drop  them  alive  on  the  ground.  He  got  a  ladder  and  put  the  birds  back 
in  their  nest;  in  ten  minutes  he  found  that  the  Sparrows  had  come  back  and  thrown 
down  the  young  martins  again. 

[Page  174]  I  have  destroyed  Sparrows  as  closely  as  possible  for  the  last  four  years, 
and  can  not  find  the  slightest  disadvantage  from  their  absence.  It  may  be  said  that 
my  neighbors  supply  me  with  enough  for  useful  purposes.  If  so,  this  shows  that  UD 
percent,  of  their  usual  numbers  might  bo  destroyed  without  perceptibly  bad  effect, 
so  rarely  is  one  to  be  seen  at  my  place. 
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[Page  182.]  The  House  Sparrow  stands  in  a  class  alone;  it  can  hardly  be  considered 
a  wild  bird  ;  it  is  a  parasite,  livino;  mainly  on  onr  produce.  Its  mode  of  life  is  such, 
that  it  requires  to  be  kept  down  by  man  far  more  than  any  other  bird. 

Sparrows  should  have  no  protection  bylaw;  they  are  bred  in  great  numbers  in 
towns,  villages,  and  about  almost  every  house  and  cottage.  Living  along  the  roads, 
they  soon  find  their  way  to  and  swarm  in  farm-yards,  however  closely  they  may  have 
been  killed  down  there  in  winter  and  spring.  Farmers,  therefore,  generally  have  the 
nests  taken,  but  many  escajie  in  trees.  Were  thisiyractice  prevented,  poisoning  would 
be  thought  necessary. 

Much  has  been  written  in  favor  of  the  "  Sparrows  and  other  small  birds."  One  con- 
sequence is,  that  many  jieople  encourage  Sparrows  to  an  extent  detrimental  to  their 
neighbors'  crops  and  to  the  martins  ;  another  consequence  is,  that  others,  finding  the 
Sparrows  destructive,  and  taking  it  foi  granted  that  all  small  birds  are  alike,  destroy 
all  they  can.  Then,  Sparrows  being  far  more  wary  and  cunning,  before  they  are 
thinned  to  any  extent  almost  all  the  other  birds  are  destroyed. 

Nearly  all  evidence  in  favor  of  Sparrows  is  founded  on  partial  observation,  or 
is  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  when  they  are  killed  down  the  other  birds  are  extermi- 
nated. The  destruction  of  Sparrows  by  nets,  and  particuLirly  by  shooting,  is  almost 
always  accompanied  by  great  slaughter  of  harmless  and  useful  birds.  Warblers  and 
other  soft-billed  birds  are  much  more  effective  destroyers  of  calerpillars  and  other 
insects  than  Sparrows. 

One  great  object  of  jirotection  laws  is  to  educate  people  to  spare  harmless  birds. 
One  of  the  first  practical  stepstoward  this  desirable  end  is  to  teach  people  that,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  thin  the  Sjiarrows,  other  birdsueed  not  also  be  desti'oyed.  The  indis- 
criminate zeal  which  would  protect  all  birds  alike,  defeats  its  own  object  and  spoils 
a  good  cause  by  going  too  far. 

The  moral  eftect  of  any  legal  protection  to  Sparrows,  even  if  not  applied  to  occu- 
piers, vrould  be  to  keep  n\)  the  delusion  that  all  small  birds  are  alike,  and  thus  to  en- 
courage the  slaughter  of  harmless  and  useful  birds  with  the  Sparrows. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  about  the  utility  of  a  moderate  number  of  Sparrows, 
few  iiractical  farmers  doubt  that  in  great  numbers  they  are  very  destructive  ;  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  no  fear  that  we  shall  ever  have  too  few  of  them  ;  in  spite  of  all 
ctt'orts  to  destroy  them,  they  seem  almost  everywhere  to  be  greatly  increasing  in  num- 
bers. 

[Mr.  Ht'urv  Meyers,  market  ghrdeiier.] 

[Page  20.]  I  had  a  Sparrow  club  once  ;  I  thought  they  were  very  injurious  birds; 
we  killed  them  until  scarcely  one  could  be  found  on  the  premises.  After  the  Spar- 
rows became  ahnost  extinct  we  found  blight  of  various  kinds  very  much  increase  upon 
us,  and  it  has  done  so  ever  since.  I  am  glad  to  say  Sparrows  are  becoming  more  com- 
mon with  us  now  ;  this  year  our  trees  are  comparatively  free  from  blight.  The  com- 
nnttee  will  draw  their  own  inference,  but  those  were  the  facts.  We  have  also  sufl'ered 
much  less  from  insects,  especially  this  year.  To  say  the  Sparrows  do  no  damage  would 
be  wrong,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  do  a  larger  proportion  of  good  than  they  do 
harm.  I  can  not  saj^  that  I  have  gone  into  details,  and  made  post-mortem  examina- 
tions of  their  stomachs,  but  there  is  something  interesting  in  one  of  those  bottles  I 
think.  (Bottles  produced  by  last  witness.)  Von  will  lind  the  larva  of  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  we  have — the  little  green  caterpilhir  that  eats  up  the  gooseberry 
leaves.  We  are  large  growers  of  gooseberries.  The  Sparrows  will  sometimes  have 
their  share,  and  go  and  pick  oft' the  ends  of  the  blossoms,  but  they  do  that  over  a  very 
small  extent  of  our  plantation  near  the  buildings  and  near  the  hedges.  My  foreman 
at  Bedfont  said, '•  These  Sparrows  are  stuffing  at  the  gooseberries;  what  shall  we 
do  ;'"  I  said,  "  Let  them  alone  ;  they  will  go  to  another  ])la<'e  soon."  We  have  now  a 
very  good  croj)  of  gooseberries.  I  think  the  amount  of  fruit  which  we  lose  from  the 
birds  is  comparatively  very  snuill  indeed.  What  1  mean  to  be  understood  by  this  is, 
that  for  ten  nu)n1hs  tliese  birds  are  living  very  inucli  on  what  they  can  get,  such  as 
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seeds  of  weeds,  self-set  corn,  iiud  vermin.  I  have  uo  doubt  (althouglil  can  not  prove 
it)  that  the  germs  of  blight  are  consumed  in  winter  by  small  birds,  and  if  they  were 
more  common,  blight  would  be  less  common. 

[The  following  points  were  brought  out  by  questioning  this  witness]: 
With  regard  to  the  blight,  it  was  an  increase  of  blight  generally.  I  can  not  say  as 
a  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Sparrows.  I  oniy  mentioned  that  as  a  coin- 
cidence; the  green  caterpillar  in  the  gooseberries  was  one,  and  the  common  cater- 
l)illar  in  the  apple  trees.  I  liave  had  apple  trees  destroyed  by  them  for  two  years.  I 
have  had  the  green  fly  in  almost  all  kinds  of  plants;  the  only  thing  that  has  not 
suftered  has  been  the  raspberries.  *  ■:-  ^  i  have  not  seen  Sparrows  actually  eat  ing 
the  green  caterpillars  oft' the  gooseberry  trees,  *  *  *  In  ad<lition  to  the  Sparrows  I 
destroyed  the  chuiHnch  and  any  kind  of  seed-eating  bird,  but  not  blackbirds  and 
thrnshes.     (June  1*2,  167:5.) 

[Mr.  Lewis  Fytche.  magi.-stratc] 

[Page  25.]  I  have  observed  Sparrows  all  my  life  and  I  will  at  least  say  this,  tbat 
if  you  w  atch  the  Sparrow  you  will  see  one  of  the  mo.st  beautiful  sights  iu  creation ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  cock  Sparrow,  hawking  at  the  white  butterfly  in  the  sun.  He  goes  at 
it  just  like  a  hawk  after  a  heron.  He  kills  tensof  thousands  of  the  eggs  which  produce 
the  cabbage  caterpillar  ;  so  that  instead  of  taking  the  caterpillar  he  takes  tbc  evil  in 
the  egg.  The  white  butterfly  produces  the  cabbage  larva  which  does  so  much  harm, 
and  I  think  the  Sparrow  is  nu).st  usefnl  in  that  point  of  view.     (June  12,  1873.) 

[Lord  Lillbrd.] 

[Page  28.]  The  Sparrow  is  mischievous  iu  everj^  way,  and  is  very  numerous.  Of 
course  he  does  good  hy  destroying  grubs  and  caterpillars;  but  I  think  he  does  de- 
cidedly more  harm  than  good.     (June  19,  1873.) 

[Prof.  Alfred  Newtou,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.] 

[Page  34.]  The  Sparrow  has  spread  throughout  the  world,  accompanying  man  in 
his  migrations;  he  has  taken  him  out  to  the  United  States,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  Island  of  Mauritius,  Australia,  and  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  *  *  "^  In 
a  few  years  I  think  some  of  theai  will  find  out  their  mistake.  *  *  *  I  think  cer- 
tainly the  Sparrow  will  establish  himself,  and  perhaps  any  bird  that  establishes  him- 
self must  do  so  more  or  less  at  the  expense  of  some  other  bird.     (Jnue  19,  1873.) 

1  Mr.  C.  O.  Groome  Napier,  oruitbologiat.] 

[Page  47.]  I  think  the  Sparrow  and  wood  pigeon  are  the  most  objectionable  birds 
we  have,  on  account  of  their  numbers  and  also  beeanse  they  feed  so  much,  generally 
on  green  crops.  I  think  the  Sparrow  does  more  haim  than  good.  The  balance  is  de- 
cidedly against  him  ;  I  should  coudemu  him.  He  does  not  feed  his  young  entirely  on 
insects  even  duriug  the  first  days.  Dr.  Edward  Crisp  exhibited  before  the  British 
Association  at  Birmingham,  iu  1855,  a  hundred  stomachs  of  young  Sparrows,  and 
there  was  not  5  per  cent,  that  contained  any  insect  food  ;  I  examined  them  with  a 
lens  myself.  They  were  the  stomachs  of  nestlings.  The  food  is  almost  always  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  grain  ;  in  the  case  of  young  Sparrows  it  is  green  corn  generally. 
I  know  from  personal  observation  that  the  Sparrow  takes  the  place  of  other  and  better 
birds;  I  have  observed  that  the  warblers  and  wrens,  and  those  little  birds,  have  been 
pushed  ont  of  their  proper  position  by  the  Sparrow.  They  have  been  driven  away 
from  the  locality.  The  Sparrow  snpplants  them  in  their  nesting  places.  I  have  seen 
the  Sparrow  often  supplant  both  the  house  martin  aiul  the  swallow.  I  once  had  a 
gwallow's  nest  which  was  usur^ted  after  there  were  eggs  in  it  by  a  Sparrow ;  the  Spar- 
row put  in  some  hay  to  make  the  nest  rather  softer.  I  believe  the  Sparrow  ate  the 
eggs;  they  were  found  brokiMi.  at  all  events,  and  covered  with  hay.     (.lune  19,  1873.) 
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[Mr.  Alfred  Ellis  (living  near  Leicester).] 

[Pa<;o  r>2.  ]  III  my  ueighboiliood  tbe  House  Sparrow  is  not  injurious  to  auy  consider- 
able extent,  except  just  wbeu  tbe  coru  begins  to  hardeu,  or  gets  sufficiently  formed  to 
enable  bim  to  take  it  from  tbe  cbalf,  tben  be  is  very  destructive ;  during  tbe  otber 
l)art  of  tbe  year  be  feeds  largely  on  insects.  Tbe  Sparrows  in  our  ueigbburbood  re- 
main in  tbe  Helds  late  in  tbe  autumn,  mucb  after  tbe  gatbering  in  of  tbe  barvest,  and 
a  long  time  after  tbere  is  an  ear  of  coru  in  tbe  belds  ;  tbey  feed  tben  in  large  flocks 
entirely  on  seeds,  tbe  seeds  of  weeds.  I  may  state  tbat  I  bave  seen  tbe  Sparrow  in 
contest  witb  tbe  martin  for  tbe  martin's  nest.  He  drives  tbe  martiu  from  bis  uest  to 
some  extent,  particularly  toward  tbe  latter  part  of  tbe  summer.  I  do  not  recollect 
an  instance  of  wbere  a  Sparrow  dispossessed  a  martin  during  tbe  first  brood  of  tbe 
martin,  but  in  a  large  colony  of  martins  I  tbink  I  bave  seen  as  much  as  25  per  cent, 
of  the  nests  occupied  by  Sp.arrows  in  the  second  brood  of  tbe  martins,  or  rather  what 
would  have  been  tbe  second  brood.  I  bave  not  observed  that  other  birds  are  driven 
away  by  the  Sparrow. 

-[Mr.  Alfred  Ellis.] 

[Page  56.]  Tbe  Sparrow  is  certainly  powerful  enough  to  turn  out  the  martin,  and 
he  does  it.  Tbe  martin  is  one  of  tbe  most  useful  birds.  Tbe  Sparrow  is  mischievous 
during  the  time  when  the  corn  is  first  bardeuiug;  ou  the  first  riiiening  of  tbe  corn 
you  will  find  the  Sparrows  constantly  in  the  field  up  to  the  time  of  the  gatbering  in 
of  tbe  barvest,  perhaps  in  tbe  midland  counties  from  the  first  week  in  July  to  tbe 
middle  or  end  of  October.  *  *  *  I  do  not  tbink  the  Sjiarrow  does  very  much  harm 
in  tbe  gardens ;  I  have  seen  destruction  caused  by  it  in  radsh  beds  and  young  lettuce 
beds.     (June  26,  1873.) 

[Me.  K.  Scot-Sklrving,  gentleman  farmer.] 

[Page  63,]  I  would  exempt  the  House  Sparrow  (from  protection);  niue-tenflis  of 
tbe  House  Sparrow's  food  is  insects,  particularly  caterpillars.  As  a  farmer,  I  would 
not  be  frightened  of  the  damage  tbey  do;  the  damage  they  do  to  farmers  is  much 
more  apparent  than  real,  because  tbey  eat  corn  as  it  ripens  along  tbe  hedge-side, 
generally  near  tbe  farmsteading;  tbey  do  not  scatter  themselves  over  the  fields;  tbey 
will  utterly  destroy  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  perhaps,  but  they  will  never  touch  anything 
else.  However,  they  do  terrible  damage  to  gardens ;  they  kill  ofl:'  the  very  young  veg- 
etables when  they  first  come  up  from  the  ground  ;  tbey  will  eat  up  a  whole  crop  of  peas 
if  they  are  allowed.  I  have  watched  them  feeding  their  young,  and  I  have  seen  them 
coming  witb  green  caterpillars  from  the  bushes  and  trees  ;  when  tbey  were  thought 
to  be  doing  damage  tbey  were  killing  caterpillars. 

[Rev.  J.  Pemberton  Bartlett.     Residence  at  E.vbnry,  in  tbe  New  Forest.] 

[Page  68. ]  The  Sparrow  undoubtedly  docs  barm  in  gardens;  be  does  a  certain 
amount  of  harm,  but  if  he  does  harm  for  three  months  in  the  year  be  does  good  for  tlie 
otber  nine  months,  which  counterbalances  it.  I  have  opened  tbe  crops  of  the  young 
and  I  have  watched  tbe  old  birds  carrying  green  caterpillars  up  to  their  nests.  1  bave 
dissected  young  birds  enough  to  get  a  knowledge  of  what  tbey  are  fed  upon.  In  the 
breeding  time  they  are  nearly  always  full  of  insects,  caterpillars,  etc.  The  majority 
of  their  food  for  a  certain  time  is  insectivorous.  I  bave  sometimes  found  them  with- 
out any  A^egetable  food,  and  at  other  times  there  has  been  a  mixture  of  green  food,  but 
the  insect  food  always  preponderates  decidedly  over  the  vegetable.  With  regard  to 
the  martins,  certainly  he  does  drive  them  away  ;  I  had  all  mj'  martins  driven  away 
three  years  ago  by  Sparrows.  I  have  known  the  birds  take  possession  of  all  their 
nests,  and  drive  them  away.  This  year  the  martins  have  come  back  again,  and  the 
Sparrows  have  not  at-tacked  them  yot.     (June  26,  1873.) 
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[Mr.  "William  Jobus,  book-seller  (residence  about  a  mile  from  Torquay).] 

[Page 73.]  Ou  Juue  5  I  walkeil  to  Babbicombe  Hill  to  wait  ou  a  lady  ;  I  saw  a  moth 
on  a  flower;  I  weut  and  took  the  flower  and  turned  the  head  down,  and  the  moth  flew 
away.  It  was  not  the  one  I  wanted.  It  flew  half  across  the  garden.  A  bird  (Sparrow) 
came  from  the  hedge,  caught  it,  and  took  it  to  its  nest.  I  wont  to  the  nest,  and  there 
were  five  of  the  top  wings  of  the  same  moth.  It  was  the  large  brown  cabbage  moth, 
one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  cabbage  plant.     (June  26,  1873.) 

[Mr.  Henry  Stevenson,  gentleman.] 

[Page  89.]  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  Sparrow  taking  possession  of  the  martins' 
nests  ou  the  sides  of  my  own  house,  and  I  have  frequently  shot  them  with  a  small- 
buUeted  pistol  to  turn  them  out.  I  have  never  known  them  to  interfere  with  the 
swallows'  nests,  but  the  Sparrows  are  in  the  habit  of  using  old  martins'  nests  in  the 
winter,  reliniug  them,  and  I  suppose  they  think  they  have  a  vested  right  in  them 
the  next  spring.     If  the  martins  build  fresh  nests  they  turn  them  out  of  those  also. 

[Page  91.]  I  suppose  I  have  sometimes  seen  ten  or  twelve  pairs  of  Sparrows  at  a 
time  all  collecting  insects  from  the  grass  and  from  the  borders  for  their  young,  w^hich 
are  under  the  tiles  and  other  parts  of  the  houses  ;  they  are  doing  an  immense  good  at 
that  time,  but  as  soon  as  those  young  birds  have  flown  and  taken  themselves  to  the 
fields,  then  they  certainly  do  a  great  deal  of  injury  to  the  farmers.  The  earlier  broods 
are  not  fed  on  grain.  Later  in  the  season,  when  the  corn  begins  to  bo  soft  in  the  ear, 
I  think  the  probability  is  that  the  old  ones  feed  the  young  on  soft,  pixlpy  grain.  I 
have  not  dissected  any  Sparrow  nestlings. 

Speaking  only  as  a  gardener,  J  should  not  destroy  the  Sparrow.  I  think  they  do  me 
a  very  great  amount  of  good.     (July  3,  1873.) 

[Mr.  George  Swaysland,  taxidermist  (residence  at  Brigbton).] 

[Page  104.]  The  Sparrow  does  a  great  amount  of  good;  he  never  feeds  his  young  on. 
corn  at  all;  you  see  him  in  all  the  footpaths  in  the  cornfield  ;  he  is  not  in  the  corn  ; 
he  feeds  his  young  on  insects.  I  never  knew  him  to  feed  his  later  brood  on  milky 
grain  ;  I  have  killed  and  examined  thousands  of  them — nestling  Sparrows  ;  I  have 
generally  found  grubs  in  their  stomachs,  or  those  little  beetles  that  run  across  the 
footpaths.  As  soon  as  the  old  bird  leaves  the  young  Sparrow  then  he  goes  to  the  corn; 
but  they  bring  their  young  ones  up  on  insects  until  they  are  able  to  fly  about  and 
to  look  out  for  themselves.  Those  things  have  been  my  study  all  my  life.  I  know 
whether  birds  iucrease  or  decrease,  and  what  they  feed  upon  ;  it  has  been  my  hobby ; 
I  have  been  more  in  the  fields,  and  I  can  say  it  without  any  boasting,  I  have  lost 
more  time,  as  soine  people  would  say,  in  the  fields,  than  auy  other  man  in  Great 
Britain.     (July  10,  1873.) 

[Mr.  Jobn  Cordeans,  gentleman  farmer  (residence  in  Nortb  Lincoln.sbire).] 

[Page  110.]  My  opinion  is  that  the  good  the  Sparrow  does  far  counterbalances  the 
evil.  The  time  of  year  when  the  Sparrow  commits  the  most  destruction  is  when  the 
young  milky  grain  is  in  the  plant.  Two  or  three  years  ago  I  opened  the  crops  of 
thirty-five  young  Sparrows  of  various  ages,  which  I  took  indiscriminately  from  the 
nests  around  my  own  house,  and  on  an  average  I  found  in  their  crops  two  parts  soft 
grain  and  one  part  insects  ;  so  that  even  at  this  season  they  feed  partly  on  insects. 
Some  of  them  were  only  a  few  hours  out  of  the  shell,  but  others  were  fully  fledged  ; 
they  were  every  size  and  age.  I  never  destroj-  Sparrows  except  in  taking  their  nests, 
and  I  do  that  because  I  think  the  Sparrows  increase  enormously,  and  I  think  they 
drive  out  other  birds.  Sparrows  about  a  garden  discourage  the  warblers  and  other 
birds.  1  find  when  there  are  a  great  number  of  Sparrows,  one  species  turns  the  other 
out.  It  is  by  competition  for  food.  *  ^  *  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  actual  per- 
secution, but  being  a  strong  and  pushing  species  the  Sparrow  would  naturally  eat 
the  food  of  weaker  and  less  combative  birds.     (July  10,  1373.) 
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[Mr.  Joliu  Coi'dcaux  in  paper  Lauded  in  to  the  committee.] 

[Page  178.]  House  Sparrow  (Passer  domestmn). — Sparrows  feed  tlieir  youug  in 
April,  May,  and  Jime  almost  exclusively  ou  insects  ;  in  July,  insects  and  soft  grain. 
"The  stomachs  of  thirty-tive  young  Sparrows,  taken  to-day  from  nests  ahout  uiy 
house,  give  the  followiug  result:  One  part  insects  to  two  parts  soft  grain.  The  young 
were  of  all  sizes,  from  a  day  old  to  others  sufficiently  Hedged  to  tiy  short  distances; 
some  had  the  stomach  lilled  almost  entirely  with  insects,  and  others  with  grain  alone  ; 
generally,  however,  there  was  an  admixture  in  the  above  proportions.  The  grain  was 
not  con'iued  to  the  oldest  birds,  as  the  stomachs  of  two  baby  Spanows,  from  appear- 
ances hatched  but  a  few  hours,  contained  nothing  but  grain.  One  little  bird  Lad  its 
gizzard  filled  with  a  large  moth,  which  unfolded  was  half  the  size  of  its  body.  Where 
grain  Avas  present  there  was  also  a  proportionate  supply  of  small  stones  to  assist  di- 
gestion. Those  gizzards  containing  the  largest  proportion  of  grain  had  invariably  the 
most  stones.  The  insect  remains  were  j)rincipally  those  of  various  coleoptera  and 
many  small  caterpillars  and  grubs."  (J.  Cordeanx,  in  "Zoologist'"  for  1870,  p.  2287.) 
The  Sparrow  also  feeds  ou  the  aphides  and  the  weevil  of  the  be.an  plant;  in  the  au- 
tumn and  winter,  on  grains  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  ;  also  various  st'cds. 

[Mr.  "William  Cratie  Angus,  piclnre  dealer  (residence  in  Glasgow,  but  notes  relatff  to  Aberdeen- 
shire).] 

[Page  117.  ]  Sparrows  by  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July  congregate  into  large 
flocks,  and  I  have  known  fields  of  barley  and  corn  flattened  by  them,  actually  broken 
down  by  the  weight  of  Sparrows;  they  are  very  destructive  to  newly-sprouted  peas  ; 
I  have  known  whole  rows  of  peas  cropped  off  by  Sparrows.  *  *  *  When  they  have 
bent  down  the  corn  it  has  been  on  the  edge  of  the  field  generally,  not  always.  The 
earliest  part  of  a  field  is  not  necessarily  the  edge  of  it.  They  generally  go  to  the  ear- 
liest part  of  it,  but,  when  disturbed,, prefer  the  middle  to  the  edge  of  it.  I  have 
shot  (firing  both  barrels)  as  many  as  seventy  Sparrows  feeding  in  the  middle  of  a 
field.  Whether  they  feed  in  the  middle  or  ou  the  edge  of  the  field  depends,  I  think, 
ou  the  ripeness  of  the  crop  and  the  amount  of  annoyance  they  would  be  subjected  to 
at  the  edge.  I  think  that  wherever  any  species  becomes  very  numerous,  by  force  of 
numbers  it  dispossesses  other  species.  Where  Sparrows  are  very  numerous  in  gar- 
dens you  will  find  that  other  birds  are  not  so  plentiful.     (July  10,  1873.) 

[Rev.  John  George  Wood,  F.  L.  S.] 

[Page  131.]  I  have  not  doue  very  much  with  the  Sparrow,  but  I  have  seen  him  in 
the  very  early  morning  doing  nothing  but  eating  insects  or  larvie,  picking  them  out 
of  the  grass,  the  daddy-long-legs  especially,  which  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  iusects 
we  have.  It  never  struck  me  that  the  Sparrow  displaced  other  birds.  I  think  there 
is  no  competition  for  food.     (Jnly  17,  1873.) 

[Mr.  James  Pertwee,  gentleman  farmer,  residence  in  E.ssex.j 

[Page  149.]  I  can  hardly  describe  the  harm  the  Sparrow  does  me  ;  ho  does  harm  in 
every  possible  way.  He  is  utterly  bad ;  he  is  no  good  cither  ;  he  is  not  to  be  frightened 
at  all.  He  may  do  some  good  for  a  day  or  two  while  the  birds  are  very  small,  but  di- 
rectly he  can  get  soft  corn  or  seed  he  will  take  it  to  his  young.  They  are  troublesome 
birds  in  every  way  ;  for  instance,  they  destroy  the  thatch  of  buildings  at  an  astonish- 
ing rate.  They  make  holes  in  the  thatch,  and  they  turn  out  all  the  martins.  I  should 
not  mind  giving  £5  a  year  to  be  protected  from  them.  They  turn  martins  out  of  their 
nests  ;  that  is  a  very  useful  bird  ;  but  they  have  decreased  very  much  through  the 
Sparrows.  I  do  not  think  I  have  known  the  Sparrow  to  persecute  any  other  bird 
besides  the  martin.  This  year,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  no  martins'  nests,  or  only 
one ;  sometimes  I  have  had  a  number  under  my  caves.  The  Sparrows  would  take 
every  nest  they  could  get  if  I  had  not  looked  after  them  and  kept  them  away  as  well 
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as  I  could.  They  turn  tbcMu  out  sometimes  when  the  nest  is  half  foiiued,  like  a  cup, 
and  sometimes  wlien  they  have  had  young  ones  they  have  turned  them  out.  I  have 
found  the  young  ones  thrown  out  and  lying  on  the  ground. 

I  may  add  that  some  persons  have  said  that  the  Sparrows  do  good  inasnmch  as 
they  cat  green  caterpillars  off  gooseberry  and  currant  trees.  Now,  my  children  told 
me  yesterday  that  the  caterpillars  had  eaten  up  all  the  currant  trees.  My  garden 
joins  the  farm-yard,  and  there  are  plenty  of  Sparrows  in  the  garden,  so  I  do  not  see 
that  they  eat  the  caterpillars  at  all.    (July  17,  1873.) 

[ifr.  James  Pertwee  in  paper  banded  in  to  the  committee.] 

[Page  17.3.  ]  House  Sparrows. — It  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  too  much  against  these 
obnoxious  birds  ;  they  live  almost  entirely  upon  corn,  and  will  not  take  iusects,  grub 
orcaterpillai-,  except  when  their  young  are  very  small ;  begin  to  attack  the  corn  before 
any  other  bird,  and  give  their  young  green  peas,  barley,  and  wheat  as  soon  as  the  ker- 
nel is  formed ;  do  not  even  eat  seeds  of  weeds  or  plants,  because  they  are  not  found  iu 
the  fields,  except  when  and  after  there  is  corn.  I  would  give  £5  a  year  to  be  protected 
entirely  against  them.  At  this  time  my  gooseberry  trees  are  infested  with  caterpil- 
lars, although  the  garden  is  very  near  to  the  farm-yard,  and  a  gentleman  told  me 
on  Tuesday  last  that  his  garden  joined  the  stack-yard,  yet  the  green  caterpillar  was 
stripping  the  leaves  olf  his  gooseberry  trees. 

[Mr.  James  Harrison,  gardener  and  bailiff  (residence  at  Heatblands,  Hanipstead).] 

[Page  152.]  The  Sparrow  is  a  very  good  insect-catcher  at  certain  seasons,  when  he 
eats  caterpillars.  The  only  trouble  that  gardeners  have  with  him  is  at  the  time  young 
peas  are  in  season.  Then  he  is  inclined  to  take  too  much,  and  only  then.  I  have  never 
destroyed  a  bird  during  the  twenty  years  that  I  have  had  charge  of  gardens  ;  and  I 
would  not  destroy  even  the  Sparrow.     (July  17,  1873.) 

[Mr.  John  Colani,  secretary  Eoyal  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals] 

[Page  154.]  With  regard  to  the  Sparrow,  I  have  often  seen  him  devouring  large 
caterpillars,  and  this  very  day  I  have  seen  a  Sparrow  attacking  spiders  in  a  most 
voracious  manner,  and  clearing  them  off  the  copings  of  the  walls  at  Wandsworth. 
(July  17,  1873.) 

[Mr.  Jesse  Willard,  gardener  to  Lady  Burdett-Coutts.J 

[Page  155.]  I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  common  House  Sparrow  eats  caterpillars,  for 
I  can  give  an  instance  of  that.  The  cottage  I  live  in  is  covered  with  ivy,  and  against 
the  bed-room  window  is  a  Sparrow's  nest  with  young  ones  in  it.  T  have  seen  the  old 
Sparrows  come  in  the  morning  from  some  pear  trees  opposite,  and  alight  on  the  win- 
dow-sill with  caterpillars  in  their  mouths.  You  could  see  them  quite  plainly.  I  should 
say  in  passing,  that  instances  have  come  under  my  notice  in  which,  where  the  cater- 
pillars have  been  rather  numerous,  they  have  been  passed  almost  unnoticed  by  other 
birds,  and  all  at  once  the  Sparrow  has  made  a  sudden  set  at  them  and  cleared  them 
off.  I  recently  had  a  brother  of  mine  come  up  from  the  country;  he  lives  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent,  where  they  grow  a  great  many  filberts  ;  he  was  not  favorable  to  birds, 
on  the  whole,  but  he  said  this  fact  had  come  under  his  notice:  They  had  some  fil- 
berts on  which  there  was  a  large  amount  of  caterpillars  ;  all  at  once  the  Sparrows  set 
at  them  and  cleared  them  off;  at  the  same  time,  for  f-ome  reason  or  other,  they  seemed 
to  pass  them  by  for  a  time  quite  regardless,  but  all  at  once  they  set  at  them.  I  have 
seen  that  apparent  caprice  myself.     (July  17,  1*73.) 

[Mr.  James  Bell,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  "Wtlliugton,  Stratbficldsaye,  Hampsbire.] 

[Page  156.]  I  have  seen  a  wren  carrying  green  caterpillars  off  the  fruit  trees  all  day 
long  to  her  young  ones.  I  have  seen  a  Sparrow  going  on  just  in  the  same  way  as  the 
wren,  only  the  Sparrow's  family  is  not  so  numerous  as  the  wren's.     The  only  thing 
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which  I  know  agaiust  the  Sparrow  is  that  after  the  peas  come  in  just  about  this  sea- 
son, they  are  very  destructive  to  the  green  peas;  they  peck  the  pods,  and  destroy  the 
peas.  »  *  *  But  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  a  few  peas,  I  think  the  Spar- 
rows are  of  very  great  advantage  to  gardeners.     (Jnly  17,  1873.) 

[Rev.  Francis  0.  Morris.] 

[Page  164.  ]  This  is  the  twentieth  year  I  have  been  rector  of  Nnnburuholme,  and  in 
the  whole  of  that  time  I  have  never  but  twice,  at  intervals,  known  the  Sparrows  do 
nie  any  harm  that  I  should  not  feel  ashamed  to  complain  of.  They  used  to  breed  in 
great  numbers  in  our  dilai)idated  old  church  ;  and  those  two  years  did  certainly  take 
the  peas  in  my  top  garden  in  a  way  I  did  not  approve  of.  But  they  never  did  so  before 
or  since  to  any  extent  worth  speaking  of,  and  I  always  say,  "Live,  and  let  live." 
They  do  sometimes  pick  up  garden  seeds,  when  sown  close  to  the  surfiice,  but  I  be- 
lieve are  much  oftener  blamed  than  they  deserve,  for  what  the  mice  have  done.  The 
rows  of  iieas  in  the  garden  *  *  *  are  this  year  almost  as  perfect  and  full  as  it  is 
possible  to  be,  though  it  is  on  that  side  that  the  church  tower  still  afibrds  a  home  to 
some  of  those  birds,  as  do  also  some  large  ivy-covered  birch  trees,  while  in  the  other 
garden,  out  of  their  way,  there  are  some  gaps,  but  not  much  to  speak  of  even  there, 
from  whatever  cause. 

It  is  really  the  fact  that  I  very  seldom  see  the  Sparrows  eating  anything,  and  I 
often  have  wondered  what  they  get  to  keep  themselves  in  such  good  condition.  I 
hardly  ever  go  on  the  road,  all  the  year  round,  but  I  see  many  in  the  middle  of  it, 
here  or  there ;  and  when  they  are  down  in  the  garden,  they  are  generally  on  beds 
where  there  is  nothing  but  grains  of  earth  or  sand  to  pick  up'.  This  year  they  have 
picked  off  the  young  leaves  of  the  beet-root  in  one  of  our  gardens,  but  I  hope  the 
plants  will  be  none  the  worse  for  it  in  the  end.  In  the  other  gardens  they  have  not 
touched  them  at  all. 

With  regard  to  the  Sparrow  being  the  cause  of  the  diminution  in  the  numbers  of 
martins,  1  have  to  remark  that  the  two  species  have  gone  on  together,  pari  passu,  in 
all  time  past.  If,  then,  the  latter  have  been,  within  the  last  few  years,  as  is  sug- 
gested, expelled  by  the  former,  how  is  it  that  the  like  was  not  done  before  ?  How 
came  the  martins  to  hold  their  own  in  such  numbers  till  then  ? 

This  house  and  the  old  church  near  it  used  to  be  lined  with  martins'  nests  years 
ago.  Since  then,  we  have  had  none  till  this  year,  when  first  one  pair  built,  another 
began,  but  left  off;  yet  some  half-dozen  pairs  are  careering  morning  after  morning  in 
front  of  my  study-window,  but  nothing  has  come  of  it  so  far.  (Since  I  wrote  this 
several  other  nests  have  been  built,  and  one  begun.) 

We  used  to  have,  too,  contemporaneously  with  them,  a  cloud  of  Sparrows  in  the 
old  church  roof  and  tower;  and  no  doubt  they  sometimes  expelled  the  martins  from 
their  nests.  But  these  were  only  the  exceptions,  and  the  main  body  held  their  own 
against  all  comers.  Even  those  which  are  now  and  then  dislodged,  build  over  and 
over  again ;  the  cause,  in  such  cases,  of  their  being  late,  or  over  late  at  the  time  of 
migration. 

This  year,  as  I  said,  three  or  four  pair  only  are  building  here,  while  of  some  which 
are  building  again  in  the  village,  most,  or  nearly  all,  are  domiciling  without  molesta- 
tion under  the  eaves  of  a  farm-house  adjoining  a  fold-yard,  the  very  home  of  the  Sxiar- 
rows,  and  at  some  cottages  immediately  opposite  to  the  adjoining  stack-yard. 

[Mr.  Robert  Gray,  ornithologist,  and  late  secretary  Natur.al  History  Society  of  Glasgow .] 

[Page  176.]  The  Sparrow  is  very  destructive  to  grain  and  is  able  to  protect  itself. 
It  may,  therefore,  with  advantage,  be  excluded  from  protection. 

[Mr.  J.  E.  naiting.] 

[Page  186.]  The  Sparrow,  although  a  consumer  of  grain,  feeds  itself  and  young  on 
insects  for  many  weeks  at  a  time  when  insects  are  most  injurious. 

It  therefore  deserves  protection  during  the  nesting  season,  or  from  April  1  to  Au- 
gust 1. 
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[FKOM    "the   house  SPA1U50W"   (I'Airr  1),    1)Y  J.   II.   GUHNKY,  JIJ.,   1885.] 

Tho  various  ways  in  which  Sparrows  do  harm  to  crops  are  well  kuowu  to  agricult- 
urists; but  perhaps  by  no  one  has  the  sequcuce  of  their  proceedings  in  the  field  been 
better  put  than  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns  (Brit.  Birds,  i).  202).  Sometimes  they  make 
descents  on  the  standing  corn  before  the  grain  has  attained  full  size,  and  near  the 
hedges  the  busy  pilferers  are  at  work,  and  fly  up  in  a  swarm  as  yon  approach  them, 
but  when  it  is  quite  ripe  they  do  the  greatest  harm.  It  is  not  only  what  they  eat, 
but  what  they  knock  out. 

A  gentleman  who  is  a  practical  farmer  in  North  Lincolnshire — Mr.  .T.  Cordeaux — 
tells  me  he  has  se;u  acres  which  had  the  appearance  of  beiug  thrashed  with  a  flail. 
Taking  this  into  consideration,  the  opinion  of  the  Melbourne  (Derbyshire)  Sparrow 
Club — that  Sparrows  destroy  a  quart  of  corn  apiece  during  the  summer  (vide  Zoolo- 
gist, 11.2299) — is  probably  true.  If  thirty  grains  a  day  is  a  Sparrow's  ordinary  meal 
during  June,  July,  and  August  (and  I  do  not  think  this  is  far  from  the  mark,  having 
repeatedly  found  twenty  and  twenty-five  whole  grains,  and  once,  in  November,  forty, 
in  a  Sparrow's  crop),  it  would  have  eaten,  during  those  three  months,  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  grains,  Avhich  is  nearly  a  third  of  a  pint;  or  if,  take  the 
whole  year  round,  each  Sparrow  eats,  on  an  average,  fifteen  grains  a  day,  then  each 
Sparrow  eats  in  a  year  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  grains.  This  is 
none  too  high  an  estimate,  for  the  quantity  which  Sparrows  eat  at  stacks  in  winter- 
time eqnals  what  they  take  from  the  fields  in  the  summer.  During  the  operations 
of  harvest,  I  understand  they  may  often  be  seen  sticking  to  the  gradually  lessening 
square  of  coru  until  all  the  field  is  cut.  They  then  transfer  their  attention  to  the 
sheaves,  and  also  divide  with  the  gleaners  what  is  left  on  the  stubble.  Finally,  when 
the  farmer  has  sold  his  produce.  Sparrows  take  a  very  large  toll  out  of  any  portion  of 
it  which  a  purchaser  may  give  to  his  poultry,  as  every  breeder  of  chickens  and  tur- 
keys knows  very  well.  At  the  end  of  September  a  marked  decrease  is  to  be  seen  in 
their  numbers,  but  whether  this  is  caused  by  real  emigration  or  by  local  movements 
is  not  clear.  It  has  often  been  said  that  Sparrows  come  to  us  over  the  North  Sea  in 
the  autumn;  but  among  the  numerous  "  wings "  I  have  had  from  light-houses  and 
light-vessels  I  have  never  received  this  species.  * 

In  October  Sparrows  pack  into  flocks  of  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  and 
leave  the  homesteads.  That  month  is  mostly  spent  in  the  fields,  and  so  is  November; 
and  here  they  find  plenty  of  occupation,  sometimes  hunting  on  their  own  account, 
sometimes  with  other  small  birds.  With  the  first  fall  of  snow  away  they  go  to  the 
stacks,  on  the  sides  of  which  they  may  be  seen  clustering;  or,  if  it  is  not  too  deep, 
searching  on  the  ground  for  grain  which  has  been  shaken  out,  with  chaffinches  and 
yellowhanmiers.  At  all  times  stacks  are  a  great  attraction.  It  is  said  that  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  a  wheat  stack  ;  but  Sparrows  are  not  particular  so  long  as  they  can 
get  grain.  Needless  to  say,  that  threshing  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  interest  to 
Sparrows,  t 

Februarv  and  March  are  spent  almost  entirely  in  the  vicinity  of  houses  and  farm- 
yards, or  any  place  where  corn  is  to  be  found,  unless,  as  previously  mentioned,  they 
are  attracted  to  a  distance  by  the  operation  of  threshing.  I  agree  in  thinking  that 
at  this  period  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Russell,  who  continues  the  discussion  after  me, 
that  corn  forms  90  per  cent,  of  their  food  is  true.  At  the  end  of  March  fields  are  sown, 
and  Sparrows  show  not  infrequently,  by  their  presence,  that  they  wish  to  levy  the 
usual  tribute  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  where  a  drill  is  used  the  grain  is  deposited  too 
deeply  in  the  soil  for  any  small  birds  to  reach  it,  except  skylarks,  which  are  said  to 
dig  it  up  sometimes  ;  but  Sparrows  get  the  drilled  barley  and  oats  when  they  begin 
to  sprout. 

*But  the  nearly  allied  tree-sparrow  (Passer  montaniis)  is  a  well-known  migrant. 

t  Mr.  B.  B.  Sapwell  remarks  that  when  a  stack  has  been  threshed  ever  so  far  away 
from  the  yard,  the  Sparrows  in  the  yard  have  always  had  their  crops  full  of  tho 
grain  (in  lift.). 
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In  addition  to  the  rciiiaiks  already  luado  ou  this  iioiiit — the  damage  done  to  corn 
by  Sparrows— it  would  be  easy  to  cite  inauy  instances  of  yreat  and  unnsual  barm 
caused  to  tenant  farmers  by  Sparrows,  but  thoy  are  too  vague  for  the  purpose;  in- 
deed, in  such  a  matter  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  tobejirecise.  In  some  instances,  and 
especially  near  towns,  extraordinary  estimates  have  been  formed  of  the  damage  by 
the  most  competent  valuers,  but  as  these  valuers  were  not  ornithologists,  it  is  not 
clear  that  some  of  the  damage  was  not  done  by  greenfinches  and  chaffinches.  I  have 
seen  large  flocks  in  the  fields  in  Novt-mbcr,  which  I  at  first  thought-  were  Sparrows, 
but  which  i^roved  on  closer  inspection  to  be  entirely  composed  of  the  species  jnst 
named. 

The  following  true  story  was  related  to  me  by  Colouel  Russell :  A  farmer  at  Bore- 
ham,  near  Chelmsford,  named  Hurrell,  had  an  early  field  of  wheat  not  far  from  the 
village.  The  Sparrows  attacked  it  in  the  corner  nearest  the  village  and  devoured  a 
great  deal  there.  The  crop  was  uniform,  except  from  what  the  Sparrows  did.  Hur- 
rell measured  an  acre  where  the  Sparrows  had  been  at  work,  and  an  adjoining  acre 
which  they  had  not  meddled  with,  and  thrashed  the  corn  on  each  of  the  acres  sepa- 
rately, looking  after  the  thrashing  himself.  He  found  the  deficiency  to  be  two  quar- 
ters (IG  bushels) ;  value  at  the  time,  £6. 

The  Food  of  young  Sparroirs. 

The  Sparrow  lays  five  or  six  grayish-white  eggs,  spotted  with  brown  and  ash  color, 
and  has  frequently  three  broods  in  the  year,  the  first  being  hatched  towards  the  end 
of  May.  Young  Sparrows  in  the  nest  are  generally  fed  on  caterpillars  and  other  in- 
sects,* particularly  in  August,  yet  a  good  many  may  be  opened  in  June  and  Julj' 
without  finding  any  in  them.  The  parent  Sparrows  will  begin  to  feed  them  on  cater- 
pillars when  but  a  day  old,  but  they  seem  to  discontinue  the  diet  a  little  time  before 
they  leave  the  nest,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  some  young  Sparrows  which  were 
quite  ready  to  leave  the  nest,  examined  in  Norfolk,  did  contain  a  few  small  caterpil- 
lars. But  of  this  I  am  sure  that  while  verj  young  their  diet  is  quite  as  much  unripe 
corn  and  vegetable  matter  as  caterpillars.t  Even  at  the  age  of  one  day  a  Sparrow 
will  feed  its  yonng  one  on  a  grain  of  ripe  corn.  Say  that  a  young  Sparrow  eats  four- 
teen or  fifteen  young  caterpillars  a  day,  that  is  probably  as  good  a  guess  as  we  can 
make.  If  this  only  went  on  for  ten  days  the  sum  total  destroyed  would  be  very  vast, 
and  some  of  the  caterpillars  of  very  injurious  kinds,  such  as  Caradrinn  ciihicularis, 
the  pale  mottled  willow  moth  of  Curtis  (Farm  Insects,  p.  308),  identified  for  me  by 
Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  and  the  Rev.  J.  Hellins.i 

*  An  instance  of  yonng  Sparrows  being  fed  on  water-beetles  occurred  at  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  1884.  My  father  oi-dered  a  pond  to  be  cleaned  out,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  were  a  great  many  small  water-beetles  i  these,  the  gardener  tells  me,  were 
eagerly  collected  by  Sparrows,  ten  or  twelve  at  a  time,  carrying  mouthsful  of  them, 
away  to  feed  their  young  with  in  the  adjoining  nests. 

t  Colonel  Russell  says  he  has  known  young  Sparrows  to  be  fed  with  ripe  wheat, 
which  he  was  able  to  prove  the  old  birds  had  to  go  half  a  mile  for. — Field,  June  22, 
1878. 

t  Several  continental  naturalists  include  the  cockchafer  in  the  Sparrow's  food  ;  but 
I  think  that  most  likely  the  chovy  (PhyUo2)€rl]ia)i8  intended  as  well.  Professor  New- 
ton (Yarrell,  British  Birds,  Part  X,  p.  92)  and  Mr.  H.  Stevenson  {Birds  of  Norfolk,  I,  p. 
211)  tell  us  that  the  Sparrow  eats  "  chovies,"  P.  horticola,  and  the  former  says  he  has 
seen  their  mouths  literally  crammed  with  them  ;  and  Mr.  John  Curtis  says  that  he  has 
known  of  Sparrows  gorging  themselves  to  such  an  extent  with,  "chovies"  as  to  be 
unable  to  fly  (Farm  Insects,  pji.  220,  TjIO).  Professor  Newtou  says  it  begins  to  come 
out  of  the  ground  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  the  perfect  insect  carries  ou  its  rav- 
ages until  July  (Professor  Newton,  in  lltt). 
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If  one-fourth  of  the;  young  Sparrows  liatched  in  Englatul  are  fod  for  ten  days  on 
fourteeu  caterpillars  apiece,  it  is  easy  to  make  a  calculation  of  how  many  they  would 
eat  iu  a  large  agricultural  county  like  Norfolk.  Norfolk  contains  eight  hundred 
parishes;  say  that  eight  hundred  young  Sparrows  arc  annually  hatched  iu  each  par- 
ish, that  gives  us  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  Sparrows.  If  one-fourth 
of  them  are  fed  on  caterpillars,  we  should  have  twenty-two  million  four  hundred 
thousand  of  these  destructive  creatures  eaten  in  this  one  couuty  alone,  every  year, 
by  Sparrows.  So  that  there  is  a  very  nice  balance  to  adjust  in  a  matter  which  the 
most  expert  observer  uifght  find  difBcnlt.  On  the  one  hand  the  young  Sparrows  are  fed 
on  a  great  many  caterpillars;  on  the  other  hand  they  are  fed  with  grain,  but  this 
is  mixed  with  weeds  and  other  vegetable  matter.  Again,  there  is  a  side  light  in  which 
to  look  at  the  question.  If  the  Sparrows  were  dead,  how  many  of  these  caterpillars 
would  be  eaten  by  other  small  birds?  AVe  may  be  quite  sure  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  them  would  not  bo  eaten,  unless  chaffinches  and  greenfinches  become  more 
numerous  than  they  are  now  :  and  if  this  was  so,  would  not  they  speedily  become  much 
more  addicted  to  corn  ?    I  think  there  is  not  a  doubt  abont  it. 

Sparrows  kcc})  down   Weeds. 

Sparrows  do  much  good  to  the  farmer,  in  couj auction  with  many  other  little  birds, 
by  consuming  vast  numbers  of  the  seeds  of  weeds.  I  think  not  nearly  enough  has 
been  made  of  this  by  their  friends  and  supporters.  The  following  is  a  list  of  those 
which  have  been  actually  identified,  with  my  authority  for  each  : 

Wild  spiuach  {CltenopodUim  honus-lteiiricus),  Mr.  A.  Willis.* 

Knot  grass  ( Polygonum  avicnlare),  Mr.  F.  A.  Lees.* 

Black  or  corn  bindweed  {P.  convolvulus),  Mr.  F.  A.  Lees. 

Dandelion  (Taraxacum  officinale). 

Goosefoot  {Chenopodiam  album),  Mr.  F.  A.  Lets. 

Field  mustard  (Sinapis  arvensis),  Professor  Macgillivray.t 

Chick  weed  (Slellaria  media),  Colonel  Russell.* 

Mouse  ear  {Cerastium  triviaJe),  Professor  Macgillivray. 

•Wild  radish  (Eaplianus  rajylianistrnm),  Professor  Macgillivray. 

Dock  (Eumcx  crispus),  Mr.  F.  A.  Lees. 

Pale-flowered  persicaria  {Polygonum  lapaihifolinm),  Mr.  F.  A.  Lees. 

Battercup,  Mr.  H.  N.  Slater. 

These  seeds  will  spread  from  a  hedge,  the  sides  of  which  arc  not  brushed  with  a 
reaping-hook  in  the  summer,  and  make  a  field  very  foul;  so  that  every  one  must  ad- 
mit that  Sparrows  and  small  birds  generally  do  some  amount  of  good  by  keeping 
them  down.  A  remarkable  instance  was  mentioned  some  years  ago  in  the  Times,  of 
a  field  sown  with  grass  and  clover  seeds,  over  which  a  luxuriant  growth  of  knot  grass 
(P.  aviculare)  spread.  The  farmer  thought  that  his  crop  was  ruined,  but  in  Septem- 
ber such  swarms  of  Sparrows  as  he  had  never  seen  before  visited  the  field  and  fed  on 
the  small  shining  seeds  of  the  knot  grass.  I  regret  that  I  have  neither  got  the  date  of 
the  letter,  nor  the  name  of  the  writer,  the  communication,  according  to  a  bad  prac- 
tice prevalent  among  observers,  being  anonymous. 

A  Sparrow's  crop  will  contain  a  great  many  small  seeds.  Dr.  Schleli  found  three 
hundred  and  twenty-one  whole  seeds  of  chickweed  in  the  crop  of  one  Sparrow  in 
Germany  !  In  one  shot  at  Northrepps,  iu  Norfolk,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  were 
actually  counted,  and  many  more  were  ground  up  into  pulp  in  the  gizzard.  Diges- 
tion is  rapid,  and  at  this  rate  a  vast  number  would  be  consumed  in  a  very  short 
time. 

It  need  liardly  be  said  that  the  present  contribution,  inclnding  the  table  which 
follows,  does  not  exhaust  the  Sparrow  controversy.  It  leaves  many  interesting 
points  almost  untouched. 

'  In  litt.  i  "  British  Birds,"  i,  p.  344.  ' 
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The  Food  of  Sjyarroiva  durUxj  each  Montlt  of  the  Year. 

Six  Luudrcd  aud  uiuety-four  dissectious  Lave  beeu  made  in  tbo  preparation  of  the 
following  table,  by  varions  bands,  in  various  places.  Tbey  bavc  beeu  made  at  nearly 
regular  intervals — certainly  during  every  moutb  of  tbe  year,  and  I  may  almost  say 
during  every  week.  It  is  tberefore  hoped  they  will  give  a  reliable  idea  of  what  the 
customary  food  of  Sparrows  is  and  what  their  occasional  food.  I  confess  this  latter 
phrase  is  somewbat  vague,  but  have  felt  the  necessity  of  employing  it  in  default  of  a 
better.     The  column  under  this  heading  might  no  doubt  be  farther  extended. 

Maize  has  only  been  entered  under  two  months ;  but  where  Sparrows  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  it,  maize  would  be  found  in  their  crops  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
They  will  also  eat  bread,  potatoes,  rice,  pastry,  raisins,  currants,  etc.,  but  as  these 
things  have  no  bearing  on  the  amount  of  harm  which  Sparrows  do  to  agriculture,* 
they  are  not  included  in  the  table.  Credit  must  be  given  to  them  as  scavengers  in  a 
small  way  in  our  crowded  cities,  where  they  consume  matter  such  as  I  have  named, 
•which  if  left  would  decay  aud  be  injurious  to  health. 

Among  tbose  who  have  assisted  in  the  inquiry  my  thanks  are  especially  due  to  my 
father,  Mr.  A.  Willis,  Mr.  B.  B.  Sapwell,  Mr.  G.  Roberts,  Mr.  F.  Norgate,  Mr.  C.  L.  Bux- 
ton, Mr.  T.  Southwell,  Mr.  T.  E.  Gunn.Mr.  F.  A.  Lees,  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Slater,  and  Colonel  Russell.  I  bave  further  availed  myself  of  sundry  notes  published 
in  the  Zoologist,  by  Messrs.  Hepburn,  Hawley,  and  Wilson;  aud  some  material  has 
been  gathered  from  other  scattered  sources,  which  I  have  particularized  in  tbe  table. 

Food  of  adult  Sjyarroics. 

January,— Customary  food:  Corn  from  stacks  and  from  poultry  yards  ;  seeds  of  all 
kinds.  Occasional  food  :  Refuse  corn,  such  as  is  scattered,  in  roads  aud  would  never 
be  of  use  ;  maize.     Capsules  of  moss  (H.  H.  Slater). 

February.— Customary  food :  Corn  from  stacks  aud  poultry  yards.  Occasional  food  : 
Seeds ;  buds  of  gooseberries  (G.  Roberts). 

March. — Customary  food  :  Corn  wherever  they  can  get  it.  Occasional  food  :  Young 
tops  of  peas,  radish,  cabbage,  aud  cauliflower;  seeds  (Wilson) ;  freshly-sown  barley 
and  oats. 

^jjri7.— Customary  food:  Corn  ;  vegetable  matter.  Occasional  food  :  Freshly-sown 
Parley  and  oats;  oblong  green  seeds,  not  identified;  caterpillars. 

^a^.— Customary  food:  Corn;  vegetable  matter;  seeds.  Occasional  food  :  Young 
pea-pods  and  leaves  of  peas ;  gooseberry  blossoms  and  young  gooseberries  ;  small 
beetles;  caterpillars  of  the  brimstone  motb,  aud  white-cabbage  butterflies  (J.  Haw- 
ley); turnip  seed  (A.  Hepburn  and  R.Lowe);  hay  seed  (C.  L.  Buxton);  sprouts  of 
young  barley,  half  an  inch  long ;  pollen  of  the  sycamore  tree  and  applet ;  mangel- 
■wurzel  leaves  (B.  B.  Sapwell). 

Jmhc— -Customary  food:  Corn;  vegetable  matter;  peas;  seeds  of  various  sorts. 
Occasional  food:  Gooseberries  and  other  fruits  ;  lettuce  (A.Willis);  small  beetles; 
mangel-wurzel  leaves  t  (B.  B.  Sapwell). 

Jwi^.— Customary  food  :  Young  wheat,  barley,  aud  oats;  vegetable  matter;  seeds 
of  various  weeds.  Occasional  food :  Peas;  small  beetles  ;  beans  (A.  Willis) ;  seeds  of 
wild  spinach  (A.  Willis). 

y    *  If  the  pigs  have  barley  meal  they  rob  them  of  some  of  it,  as  well  as  any  other  food 
which  is  given  to  them. 

t  It  seems  that  the  actual  blossom  is  not  eaten,  but  rather  that  a  portion  of  it  is 
masticated  for  the  drop  of  nectar  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  For  the  same  reason  the 
crocus  and  other  garden  flowers  are  destroyed.  The  blossoms  of  fruit  trees  seem  to 
be  attacked  for  the  pollen. 

tMr.  R.  Lowe  has  observed  them  feeding  on  the  young  unopened  buds  of  Swede 
turnips  just  bursting  into  flower  for  seed.— (Report  on  Observations  on  Injurious 
Insects,  1883.) 
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Au{just.—C natomary  food:  Wlieai,  barley,  oats.  Occasional  food:  Seeds  of  corn, 
bind- weed,  knot-grass,  etc.  (see  list,  page  M:\) ;  aphides,  small  beetles,  daildy-loug-legs 
(Tipula),  caterpillars  of  Tcras  contaminana,  moth  of  Crainhus  cnlmeUus"  (E.  F.  Becher 
and  F.  Norgate). 

Sejjtemher. —Cixstomaiy  food  :  Corn  ;  seeds  of  many  kinds,  especially  the  kuot-grass 
and  corn  bind-weed.  Occasional  food :  Caterpillars;  berries;  seeds  of  plantain  (T. 
Southwell). 

October. — Customary  food  :  Grain,  some  of  it  refuse  grain  ;  seeds  of  many  kinds,  iu- 
cluding  knot-grass. 

Xovember. — Customary  food  :  Grain  ;  seeds  of  i>lauts.  Occasional  food  :  Newly-sowu 
seeds  of  wheat ;  small  caterpillars. 

/^ecewfier.— Customary  food:  Grain,  principally  obtained  from  stacks.  Occasional 
food:  Seeds;  maize;  sprouting  bean  (H.  11.  Slater). 

Food  of  yonufj  Sparroivs  to  the  Time  of  leaving  the  Kest. 

May. — Customary  food:  Grains  of  last  year's  corn;  small  beetles;  caterpillars. 
Occasional  food:  Buds  (F.  Norgate);  red  spider  (J.  H.  G.) ;  hair-worms  (J.  H.  G.); 
small  flies  (J.  H.  G.). 

June. — Customary  food  :  Caterpillars  of  various  kinds  up  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  iu  length;  youug  wheat.  Occasional  food:  Beetles;  large,  brown  cabbage- 
moth  (W.  Johns) ;  wire  worms. 

July. — Customary  food:  Caterpillars;  beetles;  soft,  milky  grains  of  wheat  and 
barley.     Occasional  food  :  Blue-bottle  flies  (J.  Duft'). 

August. — Customary  food:    Caterpillars;    beetles ;   young  corn.  Occasional  food: 

Small  chrysalides. 

Summary. 

To  give  a  summary  of  this  table  in  a  few  words,  it  may  be  said  that  about  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  an  adult  Sparrow's  food  during  its  life  is  corn  of  some  kind.  The 
remaining  twenty-flve  i)er  cent,  may  be  roughly  divided  as  follows  : 

Per  cent. 

Seeds  of  weeds 10 

Green  peas 4 

Beetles 3 

Caterpillars 2 

Insects  which  fly 1 

Other  things 5 

Iu  youug  Sparrows  not  more  than  forty  per  cent,  is  corn,  while  about  forty  per  cent, 
consists  of  caterpillars,  and  ten  ^er  cent,  of  small  beetles.  This  is  up  to  the  age  of 
sixteen  days.  Where  green  peas  abound,  as  iu  market  gardens,  they  form  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  Sparrow's  food  than  the  four  per  cent,  here  stated. 

Sparrows  generally  contain  in  their  gizzards  a  considerable  quauti  ty  of  small  stones, 
gravel,  sand,  brick,  coal,  etc.,  but  these  are  only  intended  to  grind  the  real  food.  In 
default  of  these  substances  they  will  swallow  small  mollusks,  fragments  of  egg-shell, 
fragments  of  snail  shells,  etc. 

Sparrows  should  be  killed  for  dissection  in  the  afternoon.  In  adult  Sparrows  the 
crop  will  generally  give  a  f;ir  better  idea  of  their  day's  meal  than  the  gizzard,  in 
which  the  food  is  so  comminuted  as  to  be  with  difficulty  identified.  If  the  Sparrows 
are  caught  at  night  they  have  digested  their  food  in  a  great  measure,  and  yield  much 
less  satisfactory  results ;  the  crops  at  that  time  are  always  empty. 

*  I  have  notes  of  Sparrows  occasionally  feeding  on  the  yellow  underwiug,  ermine 
moth,  and  a  few  other  insects  in  the  perfect  state,  but  the  date  at  which  the  observa- 
tion was  made  not  having  been  taken  down,  it  can  only  be  approximately  guessed  at 
from  the  time  at  which  they  usually  appear.  Everybody  must  at  some  time  or 
another  have  observed  their  clumsy  efforts  to  catch  some  common  butterfly. 
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[from  "tiik  house  ^sl^v^I{o\v"  (pakt  2),  isy  col.  c.  iiussELi>.] 

To  give  one  instance,  a  few  years  ago,  seeing  Sparrows  about  a  few  martins'  nests 
on  a  new  small  house  near  my  own,  I  asked  the  man  who  lived  there  whether  he 
liked  the  Sparrows.  He  said,  "I  hate  them,  and  am  throwing  stones  at  them  all 
day,  but  can  not  keep  them  from  the  martins'  nests."  I  lent  him  a  gun.  His  son,  a 
boy  about  twelve  years  old,  took  kindly  to  shooting  the  Sparrows,  killed,  I  think, 
nearly  two  hundred  m  less  than  a  mouth,  and  always  kept  the  place  free  from  them. 
In  two  years  there  were  twenty-four  martins'  nests  on  the  house.  The  man  then 
died,  and  the  next  tenant,  having  no  sou  to  shoot  the  Sparrowy,  did  not  trouble 
himself  about  the  martins,  and  the  Sparrows  cleared  them  all  out  in  one  season. 
The  martins  have  often  built  a  few  uests,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  young  ones 
have  flown  there  since. 

The  martins,  which  feed  exclusively  on  insects,  if  left  in  possession  of  their  nests, 
would,  unlike  many  other  birds,  increase  with  the  population  of  the  country  and 
number  of  houses.  Besides  the  persecution  by  Sparrows,  there  is  no  condition  un- 
favorable to  the  martins  except  that  when,  with  their  natural  confKionce  in  man — too 
often  misplaced — they  make  their  uests  close  to  Avindows  or  doors  for  protection 
people  commonly  destroy  them,  thus  completing  the  exterminating  work  of  the  Spar- 
rows. I  have  heard  it  said  "  they  come  there  for  mischief:  they  might  build  any- 
where else."  Few  seem  to  notice  that,  unless  where  Sparrows  dare  not  come,  the 
luai'tlns  can  not  keep  a  nest.  The  only  thing  which  saves  these  birds  from  total  ex- 
termination in  this  country  seems  to  be  this:  they  sometimes  manage  to  rear  a  late 
brood  after  the  "fell  adversary  to  house  martins"  (as  White,  of  Selborne,  rightly 
called  the  Sparrow)  has  left  off  nesting  and  betaken  himself  to  the  wheat-fields.  But 
in  this  way  the  n)artins  are  kept  here  too  long,  and  sometimes,  before  their  young 
can  fly,  are  caught  by  sharp  frost  in  October  and  die.  The  last  numerous  colony  that 
I  knew  of,  within  a  few  miles  of  my  house,  was  thus  cleared  out  a  few  years  ago, 
while  my  martins,  protected  from  Sparrows,  and  always  getting  their  youug  off  in 
good  time,  took  no  harm. 

About  my  premises  the  martins,  formerh'  numerous,  as  elsewhere,  became  fewer  and 
fewer,  until  in  18G9  they  had  nearly  disappeared,  youug  ones  flying,  I  think,  from  only 
two  nests — one  close  to  a  window,  the  other  to  a  door.  Towards  the  end  of  May, 
1870,  several  nests,  freshly  built  under  the  eaves  of  the  pigeon-house,  their  favorite 
place,  were  all  found  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Sparrows.  The  indignation  with 
which  I  had  seen  this  persecution  all  my  life  at  last  boiled  over,  and,  resolving  that 
the  martins  should  have  one  safe  place,  I  began  to  protect  them  by  killing  down  the 
Sparrows.  It  was  a  hard  fight  at  first;  the  martins'  uests  had  to  be  watched  almost 
constantly,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  one  hundred  and  fifty  Sparrows  were  shot — 
mostly  about  these  uests — in  about  a  fortnight.  War  has  been  waged  against  them 
ever  since.  The  first  year  or  two  we  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  kill  them  in  winter, 
but  this  did  not  answer;  a  great  number  lived  about  the  place,  many  roosting  in  the 
martins'  nests.  When  we  began  shooting  the  Sparrows  in  spring  they  would  all  go 
away  for  a  day  or  two,  but  kept  coming  back  again,  so  that  constant  watchfulness 
for  weeks  was  required  to  kill  them  down.  The  plan  was  therefore  adopted  of  pay- 
ing a  ijenny  for  shooting  each  Sparrow  as  soon  as  it  shows  itself  all  the  year  round. 
They  are  shot  with  very  small  charges  of  dust  shot,  mostly  from  inside  doors  and 
windows,  or  from  loop-holes,  made  to  command  the  places  they  generally  come  to. 
They  dislike  this  practice,  and  do  not  come  much — less  and  less  every  year.  The 
plan  has  been  most  successful.  The  place  is  wonderfully  free  from  Sparrows — some- 
times we  do  not  see  one  for  weeks  together— and  the  martins  have  increased  in  num- 
bers, till  last  year  they  had  one  hundred  and  seventy  nests  about  my  house  and 
buildings,  and  this  year  there  are  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  more  will  be 
built  yet. 
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lu  j^ardcns  Sparrow.s  do  much  mischief,  us  by  feeding  oft'  youug  peas,  eatiug  grccu 
peas  from  the  pods,  stripping  gooseberry  bushes  of  their  I'ruit-buds,  destroying  Howers, 
etc.  The  question  remains  whether  they  do  good  euougli  in  gardens  to  make  up  for 
such  misdeeds.  Now,  to  prove  that  Sparrows  are  really  useful,  it  is  not  enough  to 
.show  that  they  destroy  some  injurious  insects,  it  must  also  be  proved  that,  in  their 
absence,  other  birds  would  not  destroy  them,  at  least  as  effcctu.ally.  This  can  be 
found  out  only  in  one  way — by  banishing  the  Sparrows  from  a  place  for  some  j^ears. 
My  object  in  letting  no  Sparrows  live  about  my  house,  buildings,  and  gardens,  has 
been  not  only  to  protect  the  martins  (perhaps  it  would  be  enough  for  this  to  i<ill  those 
Sparrows  only  which  go  near  their  nests),  but  also  to  get  a  better  test  of  the  utility 
of  Sparrows  than  could  otherwise  be  got  by  any  amount  of  examination  of  the  food 
in  them.  My  place  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  countrj',  having  flower  and  kitchen  gar- 
dens, shrubberies,  and  small  orchard,  surrounded  bj'meailows,  with  corn  fields  within 
easy  reach  all  round.     All  birds  except  Sparrows  have  been  let  alone  there. 

Sparrows  having  been  almost  entirely  absent  for  many  years,  if  they  took  insects 
which  otlier  birds  do  not,  such  insects  would  have  become  very  numerous,  and  the 
food  in  Sparrows  killed  there  would  show  this.  Now,  it  has  been  quite  as  unusual  to 
find  an  insect  in  an  old  Sparrow  there  as  elsewhere.  Fifty  old  Sparrows  and  youug 
ones  which  could  feed  themselves  were  killed  one  summer  about  my  buildings  and 
garden,  with  food  in  their  crops.  This  food,  carefully  examined  (as  in  all  cases  with 
a  lens),  was  found  to  be  corn,  milky,  green,  and  ripe,  and  sometimes  green  peas  from 
my  garden;  only  two  small  insects  were  found  in  the  whole  number.  The  food  in 
them  has  been  much  the  same  every  year.  Examining  the  old  birds,  however,  is  not 
test  enough,  as  they  cat  very  few  insects  anywhere  ;  but  if  any  were  the  peculiar 
prey  of  Sparrows,  they  would  be  found  in  quantity  in  any  young  ones  bred  about  my 
place.  To  test  this,  when  a  pair  or  two  of  Sparrows,  as  happens  most  years,  contrive, 
by  keeping  clear  of  the  buildings,  to  escape  being  sh»t  long  enough  to  build  a  nest 
and  hatch  young  ones,  these  have  been  taken  (by  choice  when  about  half  grown), 
and  the  food  in  them  carefully  examined.  It  has  varied  greatly,  but  certainly  there 
were  not  more  iu.sects  among  it,  I  tbink  less  than  there  usually  are  where  Sparrows 
abound.  In  the  only  nest  known  of  one  year  the  food  in  the  four  young  ones  was 
chiefly  green  i)eas,  with  some  grains  of  green  wheat,  one  small  beetle,  and  some  half 
dozen  small  insects  of  species  nnkuowu  to  me.  In  the  only  nest  the  following  year 
the  young  ones  had  little  in  them  except  corn — old  wheat,  if  I  remember  rightly. 
Some  broods  have  contained  small  beetles  (which,  mostly  soft  ones,  I  have  found  in 
Sparrows  old  and  young,  from  all  sorts  of  places,  ofteuer  than  caterpillars)  and  a  few 
wild  seeds.  One  brood  had  a  mixture  of  beetles  and  ripe  wheat.  One  grasshopper's 
leg  and  a  very  few  pieces  of  earwigs  have  also  been  found.  Of  caterpillars,  said  to  be 
kept  down  by  Sparrows,  only  two  small  ones  in  eight  callow  birds,  from  two  nests 
taken  at  the  same  time,  have  been  found  in  all  the  years  that  these  nestlings  have 
been  examined,  and  no  trace  of  an  aphis.  The  absence  of  caterpillars  is  the  only  dif 
ference  that  I  have  uoti.ced  in  the  character  of  the  insect-food  in  the  young  Sparrows 
at  my  place  and  elsewhere.  On  the  whole,  the  deduction  from  the  food-test  during 
fifteen  years  seems  to  be  that  the  Sparrows  are  useless,  and  that  the  insects  which 
would  be  given  to  their  young  by  them  if  they  were  allowed  to  live  in  numbers  about 
my  premises  wonld  be  so  ninch  food  taken,  when  they  most  want  it,  from  betterbirds 
which  live  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  on  insects,  and  thus  keep  them,  especially  caterpil- 
lars, down  so  effectively  in  the  absence  of  Sparrows  that,  when  a  chance  pair  of  these 
come  and  bnikl,  there  are  few  of  their  favorite  sorts  for  them. 

[The  Guardian,  Maucliester,  England,  January  30,  1888.] 
EXORMOUS   DESTRUCTION   OF    SPARROWS   IX   CHESHIRE. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cheshire  Farmers'  Club  on  Saturday  evening,  the 
chairman,  Mr.  John  Roberts,  the  largest  tenant-farmer  on  the  Hawarden  estate,  re- 
ferred to  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  common  House  Sparrow  among  grain  crops,  and 
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said  tliat  the  Wirral  faruiers  of  Cliesbiie  were  iiayiiij;  Gd.  per  dozen  for  all  Sparrows 
killetl,  and  some  idea  of  the  fecuudity  of  the  jjest  might  be  formed  from  tiie  fact  that 
without  appreciably  affecting  their  numbers  in  that  district,  no  less  a  sum  than  £14 
15s.  Gd.  had  been  recently  spent  in  that  way,  representing  the  destruction  of  seven 
thousand  one  hundred  and  uiuetj'-two  S^iarrows. 

[New  England  Farmer  (Boston,  Mass.),  1880.1 

In  a  report  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  by  its  consulting  entomol- 
ogist, Miss  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn  regarding  the 
habits  of  this  much-discussed  little  foreigner: 

"With  regard  to  the  special  item  of  Sparrows,  I  feel  no  doubt  that  measures  should 
be  taken  to  check  their  enormous  increase,  and  where  communication  has  been  sent 
me  from  districts  iu  which  these  birds  were  known  to  do  serious  damage  to  the  crops 
in  autumn,  I  have  strongly  advised  that  their  number  should  be  lessened.  We  do 
not  find  from  examination  of  their  contents  that  they  feed  on  corn  red-maggot,  corn 
thrips,  corn  aphis,  or  any  other  corn  insect,  nor  have  we  any  observations  of  fields  in- 
fested by  these  huge  flocks  being  freer  than  other  places  from  insect  attack.  From 
careful  observations  iudifterent  places,  extending  over  a  period  of  from  one  to  fifteen 
years,  we  do  not  find  any  diminution  of  insects  round  the  farm  buildings  where  the 
Sparrows  greatly  resort,  but  find  that  they  have  been  observed  iu  many  cases  to 
drive  away  true  insect-feeding  birds." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  term  "corn"  is  applied  in  England  to  the  small 
grains,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  etc.,  and  not  to  our  American  maize. 


TESTIMONY  RELATING  MAINLY  TO  THE  SPAEEOW  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

FROM   THE   DltAFT   PROGKESS   REPORT   OF   THE    150ARD   OF   INVESTIGATION  APPOINTED 
BY   THE   GOVERNOR   OF   SOUTH  AUSTRALIA  IN    1*581. 

[On  August  4,  1881,  a  board  of  investigation  consisting  of  eight  members  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  the  Province  of  South  Australia  with  "  full  power  and 
authority  diligently  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  alleged  injuries  caused  to 
fruit-growers,  gardeners,  farmers,  and  otliers  by  SpaiTOws,  and  to  consider  the  desir- 
ability of  taking  steps  for  their  destruction,  and  to  report  upon  the  best  nu'ans  to  be 
employed  therefor." 

On  August  ;U,  this  board  submitted  the  following  progress  report :] 

DRAFT  PROGRESS  REPORT. 

To  His  Excellency,  Sir  William  Francis  Drummond  Jervois,  major-general  in  Her 
Majesty's  army,  *  *  *  governor  and  commander-in-chief  iu  and  over  the  Prov- 
ince of  South  Australia  and  the  dependencies  thereof,  etc.  : 

May  it  please  your  Excellency :  We,  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
alleged  damages  caused  bj' Sparrows  to  horticulture  and  agriculture  in  South  Aus- 
tralia and  into  remedial  measures  and  to  report  thereon,  having  proof  of  the  evil  ex- 
isting iu  great  force  and  overlarge  districts  of  country,  and  being  convinced  that  their 
destruction  is  urgent  before  another  fruit  season  sets  in,  and  before  another  nesting 
season  (now  beginning)  shall  swell  their  numbers,  beg  to  present  a  Progress  Report: 
I.  We  append  an  analysis  of  correspondence  on  the  questions  of  inquiry.  This 
sliows — 

(1)  That  the  Sparrow  is  established  over  an  area  of  the  colony  comprising  Adelaide 
and  its  suburbs  from  the  sea-coast  eastward  well  up  to  the  hills  ;  southwards  to  Happy 
Valley,  Coromandel  Valley,  and  Willuuga;  northwards  to  Allendale,  and  far  on — 
though  we  hope  as  yet  detached — at  Beetaloo.  In  the  southeast.  Mount  Gambier  pos- 
sesses a  center  of  its  own. 
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(2)  That  the  responses  of  sufferers  witbia  the  foregoing  area  cry  for  relief  from 
Sparrow  depredations  as  if  from  a  pest,  and  with  what  reason,  the  following  state- 
ments, as  examples,  may  show  :  From  Mr.  John  Chambers,  of  South  Richmond  :  "  In 
the  short  space  of  ten  days  the  Sparrows  took  a  ton  and  a  half  of  grapes.  They 
strijiped  all  the  figs  of  five  trees,  They  kept  low  15  acres  of  lucerne  daring  the  sum- 
mer." From  Mr.  Fiuden,  of  Salisbury :  "This  season  they  (the  Sparrows)  took  £30 
worth  of  fruit."  Mr.  Wilcox,  of  Lower  Mitcham :  "  Has  three  times  this  season  sown 
peas,  and  they  have  each  time  been  destroyed  by  Sparrows." 

(3)  That  the  species  of  Sparrow  domiciling  in  South  Australia  damages  or  consumes 
fruits,  cereals,  and  vegetables.  Its  fecundity  is  astonishing.  A  few  to-day  are  thou- 
sands next  season.  Its  work  is  done  on  a  magnitude  despairing  to  the  cultivator,  aud 
under  conditions  he  can  not  control;  for  the  seed  is  taken  out  of  the  ground,  the 
fruit-bud  off  the  tree,  the  sprouting  vegetable  as  fast  as  it  grows,  and  the  fruit  ere  it 
is  ripe,  aud  therefore  before  it  can  be  housed  aud  saved. 

(4)  That  the  cultivations  attacked  by  Sparrows  are  as  follows:  Of  fruits:  Apri- 
cots, cherries,  figs,  apples,  grapes,  peaches,  plums,  pear.s,  nectarines,  loquats,  and 
olives.  Of  cereals:  Wheat  and  barley.  Of  Vegetables :  Peas,  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
and  garden  seeds  generally. 

(5)  That  the  means  of  defense  tried  against  the  Sparrow  depredations  have  been 
scare-crows,  traps,  netting,  shooting,  poison  of  phosphorous,-arseuic,  and  strychnine, 
applied  through  grain,  bread,  bran,  aud  sugar.  The  results  are  generally  stated  as 
having  been  insutficient,  which  may  be  due  to  the  modes  of  administration  rather 
than  to  defects  iu  the  materials  employed. 

(6)  To  the  above  expedients  the  following  are  suggested  by  our  correspondents, 
namely:  The  tender  of  rewards  for  Sparrows' eggs  and  heads,  the  removal  of  gun 
licenses  for  the  season,  poisoned  water  in  summer,  sulphur  fumes  under  roosts  at  night, 
aud  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  oatmeal  and  flour.  Ii  is  further  declared  that  the 
united  action  of  all  property  holders,  including  the  government,  in  infested  districts 
is  essential  to  effective  results. 

II.  Without  reference  to  ulterior  measures,  which  may  be  influenced  by  inquiries 
the  commission  have  on  foot,  their  object  in  tendering  this  jtrogress  report  is  to 
submit  for  the  approval  of  your  excellency  the  propriety  of  at  once  setting  to  work 
one  useful  means  applicable  to  the  breeding  season  now  commencing,  namely  :  A 
system  of  rewards  for  Sparrows' eggs  and  heads,  through  responsible  agents  readily 
accessible  in  the  various  Sparrow  districts;  and  we  suggest,  as  a  trial,  that  the  rate 
of  payment  should  be  6(1.  per  dozen  for  Sparrows'  heads  delivered,  and  2s.  6d.  per  one 
hundred  for  Sparrows'  eggs  delivered  ;  each  class  to  be  supplemented  by  a  bonus  of 

to  any  one  who  delivered  iu  one  season  eggs  or        Sparrows. 

III.  Your  committee  have  not  received  any  evidence  in  defence  of  the  Sparrow 
counterbalancing  the  damage  he  does.  They  have  sought  proof  of  his  insectivorous 
habits,  but  with  little  result. 

[The  following  are  fair  samples  of  the  evidence  collected  and  published  by  the  com- 
mission. These  reports  all  come  from  points  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  city  of 
Adelaide,  South  Australia.  ] 

[Joscpli  Barnes,  Riclimoncl.] 

Sparrows  very  numerous ;  great  damage  done  to  fruits— apricots,  grapes,  figs,  and 
plums.  Has  heard  that  wheat  steeped  in  turpentine  will  kill  them,  and  intends  to 
try  it. 

[Joliu  James  Beverly,  Chairman  Tyoodville  District  Couucil.] 

Sparrows  are  in  his  neighborhood  to  the  number  of  tens  of  thousands,  and  they  de- 
stroy buds  of  fruit  trees  to  an  enormous  extent.  Has  used  Pitt's  wheat,  but  it  is  not 
successful  after  the  first  day  or  two.  Thinks  every  householder  should  be  compelled 
to  adopt  the  means  recommended  by  the  commission  to  destroy  them. 
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THcnrj-  Bro.id,  Marilcn.] 

Sparrows  are  plentiful  in  bis  uoighljorbood,  and  very  destructive  to  fruit,  and  has 
sbot  some  occasionally.  Shooting  ^%ould  help  to  keep  theui  down,  but  it  is  a  slow 
process.  Poisoned  grain  and  j^oisoued  water  would  also  be  very  destructive  to  them. 
Thinks  netting  them  at  night-time  when  roosting  in  orange  and  olive  and  other  trees 
would  be  eftective  in  thinning  their  numbers. 

[Beaumont  Cole,  Adelaide.] 

When  a  boy  he  used  to  destroy  Sparrows  and  small  birds  by  spreading  wheat 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  nux  vomica.  The  uus  vomica  tigs  were  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  stewed  all  day,  when  the  hot  liquor  was  poured  on  as  much  wheat  as  it 
would  cover,  and  allowed  to  stand  till  morning.  The  wheat  was  then  dried  and 
spread  out,  and  he  used  to  find  many  dead  birds  about,  which  he  buried  Found  it 
necessary,  however,  to  tempt  the  birds  first  of  all  by  feeding  them  with  clean  grain. 

[Rev.  Dr.  Craig,  Mount  Gambier.] 

Sparrows  are  there  in  groat  numbei's,  and  they  eat  most  of  the  soft  fruits  and  cher- 
ries long  before  they  are  ripe.  Farmers  also  report  that  they  eat  corn  both  when 
sown  and  when  ripe.  The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  have  ottered  six- 
pence per  dozen  for  Sparrow  heads  and  four  pence  per  dozen  for  Sparrow  eggs.  Hiis 
tried  Faulding's  phosphoric  wheat,  wdiich  killed  a  few,  but  thinks  phosphorized  clo- 
ver seed  or  seed  smaller  than  wheat  would  be  better. 

[Hon.  John  Crozier,  Oaklands.l 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  allowed  to  go  unchecked  they  will  not  only  destroy 
the  vineyards  and  orchards,  but  also  destroy  most  of  the  grain  in  the  fields.  Sug- 
gests that  poisoned  water  should  be  placed  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  haunts,  out 
of  the  reach  of  domestic  animals,  and  also  that  diligent  search  should  be  luade  in  the 
breeding  season  for  nests  and  eggs.  States  that  two  boys  in  one  day  obtained  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  eggs  on  his  property.  Hay-stacks  and  hedges  are  their  fa- 
vorite haunts.  Is  afraid  if  the  gun  license  is  removed  that  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
fire-arms  will  be  a  more  dangerous  nuisance  than  the  Sparrows. 

[Henry  Douglas,  Happy  Valley.] 

Sparrows  have  established  themselves  very  firmly  in  his  neighborhood,  and  the 
damage  caused  by  them  during  last  fruit  season  was  very  great.  lu  the  worst  parts 
of  their  haunts  the  grapes  were  literally  cleared  from  the  vines.  Few  efforts  have 
been  made  to  destroy  them,  as  desultory  action  has  been  considered  to  be  useless. 
Can  not  suggest  a  remedy,  but  is  convinced  the  question  of  their  destruction  is  of 
vital  importance,  and  hopes  the  united  action  coutemi^lated  by  the  commission  will 
be  attended  with  success. 

[Anthony  Etheridge,  Elizabeth  street,  Norwood.] 

Sparrows  have  established  themselves  by  thousands  in  Kent  Town,  Kensington,  and 
Norwood.  Had  had  his  apricot  trees  stripped  by  Sparrows,  who  also  destroyed  plums, 
grapes,  and  figs. 

(Thomas  Fairbrothor,  Fullaiton.] 

Sparrows  are  in  his  neighborhood  by  thousands  and  destroy  tons  of  fruit.  Shoot- 
ing is  the  only  means  which  has  been  taken  to  destroy  them.  Thinks  a  reward  of, 
say,  4(1.  per  dozen  for  old  or  young  Sparrows  would  encourage  boys  to  capture  them, 
and  so  thin  their  numbers. 
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[Thomas  Filmer,  Glcnelg.  J 

Sparrows  liavo  fully  establisbed  themselves  at  the  Sturt  aud  Brighton,  and  unless 
soiuothiug  is  done  is  sure  the  loss  to  fruit-growers  and  coru-giowers  will  be  very  great. 
Is  not  aware  of  anything  having  been  done  to  destroy  them.  Incloses  the  following 
recipe  from  the  Melbourne  Leader  for  destroying  Sparrows  aud  other  birds:  "Take 
5s.  worth  of  strychnine,  dissolve  in  half  atoacupful  of  warm  vinegar  or  acetic  acid, 
add  that  to  four  or  live  quarts  of  water,  aud  pat  into  that  as  much  wheat  as  will  soak 
up  the  liquid.     The  wheat  to  be  distributed  where  the  birds  will  pick  it  up." 

[W.  n.  Harrow.  Mount  Gambier.] 

Sparrows  have  thoroughly  established  themselves  all  round  Mount  Gambier.  Last 
season  they  destroyed  iu  turn  fully  one-half  of  his  cherries,  plums,  apricots,  pears, 
aud  apples,  and  what  was  saved  had  to  be  gathered  unripe.  Had  a  nice  patch  of 
wheat  completely  destroyed  by  them  as  it  was  ripeuiug.  Had  tried  grain  poisoned 
with  arsenic  and  strychnia,  but  it  has  not  proved  etiective  ;  the  Sparrows  eye  out  the 
poisoued  graiu  and  avoid  it.  Thinks  large  numbers  of  them  might  be  shot,  aud  their 
nestij  should  also  be  hunted  for  aud  destroyed. 

f  J.  Hobbs,  East  Mardon.] 

Sparrows  are  established  in  great  numbers  in  this  locality,  aud  they  are  most  in- 
jurious to  figs,  loquats,  apricots,  plums,  peaches,  cherries,  nectarines,  aud  grapes. 
The  latter  sutler  most. 

[S.  R.  James,  Harden.] 

Sparrows  have  thoroughly  established  themselves  iu  this  neighborhood,  aud  oranges 
are  literally  whitened  with  their  droppings.  Loquats,  cherries,  American  plums,  aud 
apricots  will  in  turn  be  attacked  by  them  as  they  ripen.  Last  yearlYom  a  crop  from 
two  huudred  trees  he  dare  not  let  any  of  the  fruit  ripen  for  fear  of  it  being  pecked 
and  destroyed  by  these  birds.  Although  he  had  a  large  crop  of  figs,  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  saved  a  few  for  market. 

[M.  McShene,  Campbelltown.] 

His  neighborhood  is  very  much  troubled  with  Sparrows;  they  breed  iu  the  banks  of 
the  river  aud  swarm  over  the  gardens.  They  destroyed  nearly  all  the  buds  on  the  apri- 
cot trees  last  year  aud  spoiled  the  fruit  which  matured.  Does  not  know  what  to  do  to 
get  rid  of  them ;  only  wishes  he  did. 

[M.  A.  Price,  Gilberton.] 

Is  much  troubled  with  Sparrows,  which  come  iu  ilocks  of  hundreds  and  destroy  the 
fruit.  Last  season  did  not  have  one  bunch  of  ripe  grapes,  except  those  she  covered 
with  stroug  bags.  Tried  several  devices,  as  scarecrows,  but  they  were  ineffective. 
They  seem  to  eat  nothing  but  fruit  and  teuJer  vegetables,  and  hopes  something  will 
be  done  to  destroy  them  before  .%nother  fruit  season  comes  on. 

[H.  C.  Quick,  Sbiraz  Vineyard,  Marden.] 

Sparrows  are  established  in  his  neighborhood  in  immense  numbers,  aud  are  very  de- 
structive to  fruits,  especially  grapes  of  the  finest  kinds.  His  loss  by  them  is  incal- 
culable. Numbers  are  destroyed  by  poison  aud  nets,  but  they  are  vastly  on  the  in- 
crease, aud  the  prospects  of  fruit-growing  are  most  alarming.  Suggests  that  the 
commission  should  arrange  for  selling  as  cheaply  as  possible  "  ground-uets  "  aud  "  bat- 
nets"  for  catching  Sparrows. 
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[John  Rutlall,  town  clerk,  Gawler.] 

Sparrows  are  becomiug  miiueroiis  iu  Gawler,  but  is  uot  awaro  of  the  extent  of  the 
mischief  caused  by  them,  ami  hasuosu<(g08tion  to  make  for  their  destruction,  although 
it  is  thought  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their  increase.  No  systematic 
means  has  been  used  in  that  neighborhood  to  destroy  Sparrows  beyond  a  persistent 
search  by  boys  for  their  nests. 

[C.  Ecevos,  Gilbert  street,  Norwood.] 

Sparrows  destroyed  all  his  ligs,  apricots,  and  grapes  last  season.  Intentls  to  try 
plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  oatmeal  and  flour,  but  also  thinks  wheat  poisoned  w  ith 
arsenic  will  be  effective. 

[J.  B.  Scarce,  Gilbcrton.] 

Sparrows  have  destroyed  bushels  of  pears,  apricots,  plums,  and  grapes  in  Ijis  gar- 
den. Has  a  trellis  of  vines  80  feet  in  length,  besides  other  vines,  and  was  not  able  to 
cut  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Thinks  poisoned  wheat  the  only  effective  means  of  destroy, 
iug  them.  • 

[C.  A.  Stark,  Belaloo,  TVirrabara.] 

During  the  last  twelve  months  Sparrows  have  made  their  appearance  in  his  garden, 
and  he  has  killed  sixty-four  this  year  with  bran  poisoned  with  strychnia  and  placed 
iu  a  saucer.  Has  also  discovered  four  nests  in  his  garden,  which  he  purposes  to  de- 
stroy when  the  young  ones  have  been  hatched.  Is  afraid  if  they  get  established  iu 
the  neighboring  hills  they  will  eat  him  out  of  his  house  and  home.  Sparrows,  he 
saj's,  breed  twice  in  the  season,  and  generally  lay  from  four  to  six  eggs  each  hatching. 
Thinks  poisoning,  netting,  and  destroying  the  uests  are  the  best  remedies. 

[XI.  Salom,  Kortli  Adelaide.] 

Sparrows  are  constantly  building  in  the  gutters  and  down-pipes  of  the  roof  of  his 
house,  although  he  has  had  their  nests  frequently  removed.  The  damage  done  to  him 
personally,  by  causing  overflow  into  walls  and  ceiling,  he  estimates  at  forty  pounds 
during  the  past  twelve  months. 

[W.  F.  ThouipsoD,  Happy  Valley.] 

His  district  is  infested  with  Sparrows.  Has  40  or  50  acres  of  vineyard,  and  the 
Sparrows  play  destruction  with  his  grapes,  and  also  with  his  neighbors'  gardens  and 
vineyards.  Believes  that  if  not  got  rid  of  they  will  destroy  all  the  fruit  and 
grain  in  the  colony  in  a  few  ^  ears.  Suggests,  as  means  of  destroying  them,  poisoning, 
netting,  and  shooting  them,  and  pulling  down  their  nests.  Thinks  a  tax  of  one  far- 
thing per  acre  on  all  lauds  under  crop  south  of  Blinman  should  be  levied  to  secure 
their  destruction,  or  else  let  Sparrow  districts  be  formed,  the  rates  collected  iu  which 
for  their  destruction  should  be  subsidized  by  Government  at  the  rate  of  £2  for  £1. 
Is  willing  to  co-oiierate  with  the  commission  by  forming  a  local  committee,  if  thought 
advisable. 

[William  TJilwin,  Salisbury.] 

Sparrows  have  established  themselves  in  his  district,  and  are  very  destructive  to 
fruit,  especially  to  grapes.  Has  no  doubt,  also,  that  they  do  great  mischief  to  crops 
of  wheat.  Has  tried  poisoned  wheat,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  to  get  them  to  take 
it,  even  when  mixed  with  good  wheat.  Has  found  fowls  dead  which  have  eaten  the 
poisoned  wheat,  and  also  cats,  which  he  presumes  had  eaten  the  poisoned  birds. 
Thinks  the  offer  of  head-money  for  Sparrows  would  decrease  their  number,  and  this 
could  be  paid  through  district  councils  and  corporations. 
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[Gcoi'go  Wilcox,  Lower  Mitcham.] 

Suffered  very  considerably  last;  frnit  season  from  the  Sparrows.  They  first  attacked 
loqnata,  then  apricots  aud  peaches,  amongst  which  they  made  sad  havoc  ;  then  they 
stripped  every  cherry,  aud  the  grapes  were  fairly  demolished.  On  a  trellis,  measuring 
three  hundred  feet  long  by  ten  feet  high  aud  ten  feet  wide,  he  had  a  splendid  crop  of 
grapes,  but  had  not  one  presentable  bunch.  Tried  Pitt's  wheat,  obtained  from  Fauld- 
ing  &  Co.,  but  only  killed  a  few ;  they  soon  became  too  knowing  to  take  the  wheat. 
Believes  poisoned  water  will  be  the  most  effective  in  summer.  Has  three  times  sown 
peas  this  season,  but  they  have  each  time  been  destroyed  by  Sparrows. 

[The  Adelaide  (Australia)  Observer,  Saturday,  July  9,  1887.] 
THE   SPARROW  NUISANCE, 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  a  meeting 
of  persons  interested  in  the  destruction  of  Sparrows  was  called  on  Monday  afternoon, 
Julj'  4,  in  Register  Chambers.  There  was  a  representative  gathering  of  about  twenty 
of  the  principal  fruit-growers  and  others  affected  by  the  depredations  of  tlie  ubiqui- 
tous bird,  and  the  feeling  in  favor  of  devising  some  means  for  reducing  the  evil  was 
unanimous. 

Mr.  Henry  Kelly  occupied  the  chair,  and  said  he  thought  much  could  be  done  to 
lessen  the  evil  complained  of,  although  he  feared  that  it  would  bo  impossible  to 
eradicate  the  nuisance  altogether,  as  the  Sparrows  had  increased  so  much  that  they 
had  got  a  complete  hold  of  the  country,  where  they  most  congregated.  He  remem- 
bered that  before  the  rabbits  became  so  alarmingly  numerous  there  were  some  at 
Anlaby,  near  Kapunda,  aud  were  regarded  as  interesting.  They  began  to  increase, 
and  became  a  nuisance,  but  could  then  have  been  destroyed  with  comparatively 
little  expense.  The  question  of  the  Sparrows  had  now  become  as  important  aud 
costly  to  meet.  These  birds  were  extending  up  North,  and  he  had  seen  thousands  at 
Angaston  and  other  places.  They  were  not  confined  to  the  districts  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  Adelaide.  They  were  increasing  at  a  most  alarming  rate,  aud  it 
was  practically  impossible  to  grow  fruit  now  without  netting  over  the  trees. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  said  he  initiated  this  present  movement,  and  had  prepared  res- 
olutions to  deal  with  the  question.  This  was  a  most  important  matter,  and  really 
affected  the  whole  community.  Unless  the  evil  were  dealt  with  energetically  and 
systematically,  the  wine  and  fruit  growers  might  as  well  stop  altogether,  for  it  would 
not  pay  to  go  on  in  a  few  years'  time.  At  the  time  when  the  rabbit  question  was  af- 
fecting the  country  the  evil  had  grown  to  considerable  proportions,  but  if  systematic 
steps  to  eradicate  the  rabbits  had  been  taken  earlier  the  trouble  would  have  been 
stopped.  Few  people  knew  the  enormous  cost  of  putting  down  the  rabbits.  He  was 
told  that  in  one  station  in  New  South  Wales  £20,000  a  year  had  been  paid  for  the  de- 
struction of  rabbits,  £15,000  by  the  Government  aud  £5,000  by  the  owners.  The 
Sparrow  nuisance  would  be  as  great  as  the  rabbit  trouble.  The  great  obstacle  to 
anything  practical  being  done  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  deputations  did  not  propose 
any  definite  scheme  as  a  recommendation  to  the  Government.  Tlie  members  of  the 
Government  were  not  expected  to  know  so  much  of  the  means  to  be  adopted  as  the 
men  whose  business  the  Sparrows  most  injured.  But  this  was  not  a  matter  merely 
affecting  a  certain  class,  but  the  welfare  of  the  country.  He  moved  therefore  that 
the  Government  he  requested  to  hring  in  a  bill  for  the  destruction  of  Sparrows,  to 
embody  the  following  provisions  [see  page  355  of  this  Bulletin]. 

Isolated  efforts  went  for  nothing.  A  man  might  be  surrounded  by  neighbors  who 
were  not  injured  by  the  Sparrows,  but  who  had  plantations  and  outhouses  iu  which 
they  bred  in  myriads,  and  therefore  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  people  should 
be  authorized  to  go  upon  private  property,  under  due  restrictions,  and  seek  for  Spar- 
rows.    He  knew  from  his  traveling  experience  in  the  colonies  chat  people  who  under- 
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took  rabbiting  as  an  occupation  got  very  expert  at  it,  and  ifc  would  bo  so  in  tlie  case 
of  Sparrow-catchers.  As  to  the  rating,  it  would  touch  people  in  their  pockets,  and 
make  thoiu  take  more  interest  in  the  matter.  Three  parts  of  the  Sparrows  were  bred 
in  the  eaves  and  under  the  roofs  of  houses,  chapels,  public  buildings,  etc.  Some 
bouses  had  very  small  space  between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof,  and  Sparrows  could 
breed  there  unmolested  ;  butiu  premises  with  a  greater  space  between  roof  and  ceiling 
men  could  go  and  capture  the  young  birds.  He  bad  known  his  boys  bring  down 
seventy  young  Sparrows  from  under  his  roof  in  that  way.  Netting  was  an  excellent 
means.  He  had  known  one  person  at  night  catch  one  hundred  and  fifty  Sparrows 
with  a  net.  They  could  be  caught  easily  on  orange  and  other  low  trees  with  a  net. 
Men  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  upon  private  premises  without  due  notice  either 
day  or  night.  Poisoned  grain  when  good  was  eliectivo,  and  hero  much  might  bo 
done,  due  care  of  course  being  taken  to  prevent  injury  to  people's  fowls.  Some  of 
the  poisoned  grain  was  not  good  enough,  but  good  grain  should  be  procured  by  the 
district  councils.  This  Sparrow  question  was  of  the  ntmost  importance  to  fruit- 
growers and  wine-makers,  and  the  Sparrows  did  a  deal  of  mischief,  especially  in  the 
class  of  grapes  grown  for  wine  and  raisins. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Ind  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  action  taken  against  the  Sparrows 
two  years  ago  did  a  great  deal  towards  abating  the  nuisance,  but  the  discontinuance 
had  allowed  them  to  breed  as  fast  as  ever.  While  the  Government  was  paying  for 
the  heads  and  eggs  the  destruction  was  considerable,  but  there  was  no  inducement 
now  to  interfere  with  the  birds  except  on  the  part  of  fruit-growers  and  farmers.  It 
would  be  little  use  a  man  tilling  the  soil  if  the  Sparrows  were  allowed  to  increase  at 
the  rate  they  did.  At  the  Sparrow  club  to  which  he  belonged  the  members  put  their 
money  down  and  distributed  poisoned  wheat  amongst  those  who  would  use  it,  but  it 
was  found  to  be  of  no  use  when  the  Sparrows  wore  allowed  to  breed  unmolested  npon 
private  and  public  property  in  the  neighborhood.  All  must  have  an  interest  iw  the 
matter,  and  that  could  only  be  secured  by  a  rate  on  the  land-taxation  system.  That 
would  raise  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  exterminating  the  Sparrows;  but  until 
something  uniform  was  done  it  would  bo  no  use  individuals  spending  money.  The 
lieople  who  were  moving  in  this  matter  could  not  be  accused  of  selfishness,  for  there 
was  not  one  who  would  not  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  pay  his  portion  towards 
it.  The  citizens  themselves  would  find  that  they  were  interested  more  than  they  per- 
haiis  imagined,  because  eventually  they  would  have  to  pay  dearer  for  their  fruit,  as 
the  growers  could  not  afford  to  carry  on  their  business  at  the  loss  occasioned  by  tho 
depredations  of  the  Sparrows.  He,  as  an  exporter,  had  to  pay  pretty  heavily,  be- 
cause he  had  to  pay  three  people  for  tho  work  that  two  could  do  but  for  the  Spar- 
rows. In  the  end  the  colony  would  bo  tho  loser,  because  vignerons  and  fruit-growers 
would  got  (lishoartened  and  fiud  it  impossible  to  carry  on  business. 

Mr.  S.  F>raund  said  in  the  case  of  one  of  his  farmer  tenants  in  tho  country  the  Spar- 
rows had  boon  so  troublesbme  that  he  (tho  speaker)  gave  him  permission  to  destroy 
a  vineyard.  He  quite  favored  the  idea  of  district  councils  taking  the  matter  up,  as 
it  must  be  a  general  scheme  of  destruction,  and  it  should  hi  compulsory.  No  grain 
or  fruit  could  be  grown  in  the  country  to  paj'  until  tho  Sparrows  were  driven  out.  In 
one  case  1,10U  Sparrows  had  been  taken  from  one  place,  and  in  another,  down  Brighton 
way,  1,300  were  taken  from  a  chapel.  He  believed  that  with  the  compulsory  system 
and  combined  action  the  nuisance  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  He  thought  tho 
district  council  should  pay  for  tho  eggs. 

Mr.  C.  Pitt  added  his  testimony  to  the  accumulation  of  Sparrows  in  the  roofs  of 
houses,  and  said  it  would  be  of  no  use  attempting  to  do  anything  to  reduce  the  nui- 
sance effectually  without  legislation  and  united  action. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  Magill,  said  he  had  destroyed  all  the  hedges  around  his  premises, 
and  some  of  his  neighbors  had  forest  land  where  tho  Sparrows  bred.  They  were  driven 
onto  his  i>laco  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  grow  grapes  with  any  success  while  tho 
Sparrows  were  allowed  to  breed  in  the  plantations.     Any  man  acting  by  himself 
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■would  bo  powerless.     Ho  w.aswiiliug  to  be  rated  for  the  destrnction  of  tbe  Sparrows 
if  the  work  was  done  systematically. 

Mr.  Jobu  Pitt  testified  to  tbe  bavoo  committed  by  tbe  birds  upon  bard  grapes  as 
well  as  soft.  He  had  often  to  destroy  a  bogsbead  of  damaged  buncbes  out  of  200  or 
300  cases  wbeu  i)ickiug  bis  grapes  for  shipment.  The  birds  bred  in  tbe  trees,  and 
solitary  efforts  to  destroy  them  were  useless.  He  had  sent  boys  over  bis  vineyard 
with  a  kerosene-tin  and  a  stick,  and  the  Sparrows  would  pass  over  the  lads'  heads 
from  oneeud  of  the  vineyard  and  settle  in  tbe  other. 

Another  speaker  suggested  that  other  birds  destructive  to  fruit  should  be  included 
in  the  provisions. 

Mr.  A.  Molinenx  ^aid  be  thoroughly  sympathized  with  the  meeting  in  their  desire 
to  organize  some  definite  movements  for  tbe  destruction  of  Sparrows.  Tbe  farmer 
aivl  agriculturist,  as  well  as  the  horticulturist,  suffered  from  tbe  depredations  of 
those  birds,  and  the  damage  done  by  the  Sparrow  was  now  admitted  by  every  one. 

Mr.  Hardy  said  tbe  reason  ho  proposed  the  rate  to  be  uniform  was  that  unless  it 
were  so,  some  districts  might  impose  so  light  a  rate  that  tbe  Sparrows  would  bo 
allowed  to  increase  to  tbe  detriment  of  another. 

A  proposal  that  licensed  catchers  bo  allowed  to  use  poisoned  wheat  under  certain 
restrictions  was  objected  to. 

Mr.  Branud  and  Mr.  Ind  thought  poisoned  grain  would  not  be  used  because  the 
birds  might  fly  away  and  bo  lost  to  the  trappers,  who  would  therefore  not  care  to 
use  it. 

Mr.  Molinenx  suggested  that  district  councils  might  issue  a  proclamation,  ap- 
pointing a  certain  day  for  laying  down  good  grain  to  attract  the  Sparrows  and  another 
period  for  the  free  distribution  of  poisoned  grain. 

Mr.  Hai'dy  did  not  press  the  clause,  and  it  was  withdrawn. 

With  reference  to  a  rate  proposed  to  bo  fixed  by  the  Government,  Mr.  Hardy  said 
the  object  in  allowing  the  Government  to  fix  the  rate  was  that  it  should  be  uniform. 

After  some  discussion,  this  part  of  the  proposition  was  struck  out  on  the  vote  of 
II  against  10,  tbe  opinion  being  that  the  district  councils  should  fix  tbe  rate.  Tbe 
motion  was  agreed  to.  ,It  was  decided  that  a  deputation  of  all  interested  wait  upon 
the  Government  on  a  day  to  be  fixed. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision,  about  thirty  or  forty  gardeners,  fruit-growers, 
and  viguerous,  including  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, waited  on  the  treasurer  (the  Hon.  T.  Playford)  on  Friday  afternoon  to  present 
the  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  held  on  Monday,  July  4.  Mr.  H.  Kelly, 
who  was  chairman  at  the  meeting,  presented  the  resolutions,  which  were  as  follows: 
"(1)  That  the  Government  be  requested  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  destruction  of  Spar- 
rows, to  embody  the  following  provisions  ;  (2)  that  in  all  districts  where  Sparrows 
are  known  to  exist  the  district  councils  or  corporations  shall  make  a  special  rate  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  for  the  heads  and  eggs  of  Sparrows  and  other  expenses  incurred 
in  their  destruction  ;  (3)  that  a  certain  number  of  men  in  each  district  be  licensed 
by  the  councils  or  corporations  to  carry  on  the  occupation  of  Sparrow-catchers,  and 
that  they  be  empowered  to  go  upon  private  property  upon  giving  such  notice  as  may 
be  considered  necessary  during  the  day  time  and  pnrsue]_tbeir  calling,  and  that  they 
be  paid  at  a  fixed  rate  for  all  beads  and  eggs  that  thoj^  may  obtain  ;  (4)  that  owners 
of  property  should  allow  licensed  Sparrow-catchers  and  a  sufficient  number  of  assist- 
ants to  go  on  their  property  at  night  up  to  10  o'clock  p.  m.,  for  tbe  purpose  of  catch- 
ing Sparrows  with  nets ;  (5)  that  each  district  council  or  corporation  shall  appoint 
some  one  to  receive  and  pay  for  all  Sparrows'  beads  and  eggs  both  from  licensed  and 
unlicensed  persons  at  a  uniform  fixed  rate  in  all  districts  ;  (6)  that  all  bouses  and 
buildings  be  examined  by  a  person  to  be  appointed  for  t^he  purpose  in  each  district  to 
see  that  all  inaccessible  places  where  Sparrows  can  breed  be  effectually  closed  by 
wire  netting  or  otherwise."  He  said  that  they  did  not  desire  the  Government  to 
aggi^t  them— all  they  wished  was  for  tlio  Governmeat  tQ  bring  iu  a,  biJl  to  enable 
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them  uot  only  to  destroy  Sparrows  themselves,  but  to  enforce  it  upon  others.  Some- 
thing would  have  to  be  done  with  the  Sparrow  nuisance,  which  was  as  bad  as  the 
rabbits  had  been  at  Kapunda  some  years  ago.  If  the  Sparrows  increased  they  would 
not  be  able  to  produce  fruit  of  such  tine  quality  as  to  enable  them  to  dispose  of  it  in 
the  English  market  as  well  as  in  the  other  colonies. 

Mr.  T.  Hardy,  J.  P.,  who  initiated  the  resolutions,  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
matter.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  royal  commission  some  time  ago  which  recom- 
mended the  Bray  Government  to  bring  in  a  bill  ordering  the  destruction  of  Sparrows, 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  continue  the  jiayment  for  heads  and  eggs.  The  Coltou  Gov- 
ernment put  a  stop  to  the  payment,  and  since  that  the  nuisance  had  increased  tenfold. 
If  they  continued  to  increase  at  the  present  rate  the  growth  of  soft  fruits  would  uot 
be  particularly  profitable.  He  had  advocated  fruit-growing  to  mp,ny  people,  but  he 
was  beginning  to  think  he  had  made  a  mistake.  They  must  have  prompt,  vigorous, 
and  decisive  action.  He  hoped  in  the  mean  time  payment  for  heads  and  eggs  would 
be  resumed. 

Mr.  G.  F.  lud  said  there  could  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  necessity  of  checking 
the  further  increase  of  Sparrows.  Individuals  had  tried  various  modes  in  all  parts, 
but  what  was  the  use  ?  If,  for  instance,  he  destroyed  them  on  his  own  property,  his 
neighbor  took  no  trouble  and  allowed  the  birds  to  breed  on  his  property  as  fast  as  they 
were  killed  anywhere  else.  Personally  he  had  done  his  best  to  cope  with  the  pest 
and  had  paid  a  man  half  wages,  found  him  in  powder  and  shot,  and,  in  addition,  paid 
for  the  heads  he  produced,  but  even  that  was  useless  while  the  birds  bred  on  the  ad- 
joining land.  While  payuieut  was  awarded  for  the  heads  and  eggs  by  the  Govern- 
ment uot  only  in  the  city  but  also  in  the  suburbs,  there  was  a  j)erceptible  decrease  in 
the  number  of  birds;  but  as  soon  as  payment  was  stopped  and  the  Sjiarrows  were 
not  interfered  with  they  multiplied  quite  ten  times,  and  so  great  was  the  pest  be- 
coming that  it  was  a  question  now  with  fruit-growers  whether  it  was  advisable  to 
continue  planting  or  not.  U  nless  something  was  done  it  was  of  no  earthly  use  increas- 
ing the  vineyards  or  fruit  gardens. 

Mr.  J.  Curuow  also  reminded  the  treasurer  that  the  deputation  did  not  ask  for  a 
penny  towards  the  work  of  destruction.  The  Sparrows  were  attacking  his  pears, 
about  one-tenth  of  which  ho  had  found  picked  by  the  birds. 

Mr.  A.  Molineux  explained  the  habits  of  the  birds,  which  were  of  the  graminivorous 
class.  They  bred  sis  months  in  the  year,  and  each  time  had  eight,  so  that  the  increase 
was  enormous.  If  a  man  had  a  scabby  sheep  the  whole  country  was  alive  to  the  fact 
and  the  animal  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  or  perhaps  the  whole  flock;  but  the 
Sparrows  were  allowed  to  multiply  aud  do  immense  injury  without  anything  being 
done. 

Mr.  S.  Braund  strongly  supported  the  motion.  The  farmers,  too,  suffered  immensely 
by  the  Sparrows,  and  something  needed  to  bo  done  to  check  the  increase  or  the  results 
would  be  ruinous  to  them. 

Mr.  H.  Latter  said  the  birds  were  getting  thoroughly  established  in  the  hills  also. 
Whatever  was  done  must  be  of  a  compulsory  nature.  Ho  knew  that  large  sums  would 
have  been  laid  out  in  planting  but  for  the  Sparrows. 

Mr.  J.  Pitt  said  he  had  noticed  that  day  that  the  Sparrows  were  now  beginning  with 
the  olives.     Messrs.  Dwjer  and  J.  T.  Holmes  supported  the  request. 

The  treasurer,  in  reply,  said  he  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  deputation  had  brought  the  matter  before  him,  because  they  did  uot,  as  was  the 
case  with  most  deputations,  ask  the  Government  for  assistance  with  money.  All  they 
desired,  he  understood,  w^as  that  power  should  be  given  to  district  councils  aud  cor- 
porations to  levy  a  small  rate  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  expense  of  destroying 
the  birds.  He  xs^as  not  going  into  the  modes  suggested  bj-  the  deputation,  because  he 
had  to  attend  a  meeting  of  cabinet  and  wished  to  get  aw.ay.  Although  at  one  time 
he  thought  for  a  considerable  period  that  the  fruit-growers  would  be  able  to  fairly 
cope  with  the  trouble  themselves,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  now  of  the  difliculty  of 
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doiug  so,  because  ho  kuow  they  were  couipletely  at  the  mercy  of  their  neighbors,  no 
matter  what  they  did  and  how  much  money  they  spent.  This  year  he  had  noticed 
the  Sparrows  in  hirger  swarms  than  before.  That  very  morning  when  coming  to 
town  he  had  seen  some  hundreds  of  tliousands  of  them  in  a  paddock,  and  was  simply 
astonished  at  the  multitude.  In  his  own  garden  the  birds  this  year  had  congregated 
[a  many  thousands  and  he  had  shot  them,  but  those  which  escaped  went  to  other 
lieople's  projicrty  where  they  were  undisturbed.  He  was  quite  satisfied  that  not  only 
the  fruit  industry  but  also  that  of  the  farmers  would  suffer  unless  some  steps  were 
taken  in  the  matter.  Along  the  Magill  road  last  year  there  was  a  slip  of  wheat 
which  had  been  left  in  a  paddock  by  one  of  the  farmers  who  wished  to  save  some 
seed,  but  before  the  wheat  was  fairly  ripe  or  fit  for  the  Ridley  reaper  or  common 
reaper  the  Sparrows  attacked  it,  and  more  than  half  of  the  crop  was  eaten  b^-  them. 
Besides  that  he  also  observed  that  the  birds  quickly  lodged  on  the  ears,  which  conse- 
quently bent  down  aud  broke  the  straws,  so  that  of  course  it  could  not  be  reaped. 
He  would  be  able  to  favorably  recommend  the  proposal  of  the  deputation  to  his  col- 
leagues, but  whether  it  would  be  dealt  with  in  the  district  councils  bill  or  put  into  a 
small  separate  bill  which  could  be  easily  amended  he  could  not  then  say.  For  his 
own  part  he  was  convinced  the  Government  would  have  to  do  something.  There  was 
one  method  for  the  destruction  of  the  birds  which  could  be  effectively  adopted  if 
done  properly.  At  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  when  there  was  no  fruit  and  the  birds 
had  to  live  upon  seed,  a  little  judicious  mauagemeut  of  poisonous  grain  would  de- 
stroy large  numbers.  But  the  Sparrow  was  cunning  and  people  must  be  equally 
cunning  in  dealing  with  him.  The  way  in  which  the  work  was  accomplished  at  a 
place  near  Melbourne  was  as  follows  :  A  piece  of  ground  was  fixed  upon  where  Spar- 
rows were  numerous,  and  they  were  fed  regularly  for,  saj"^  a  month,  so  that  they 
looked  for  their  meals  like  fowls  in  a  yard.  On  a  certain  day  poisoned  grain  was 
sli|)ped  in,  and  the  result  was  a  wholesale  destruction. 

He  would  not  detain  the  deputation,  aud  might  say  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  persuade 
his  colleagues  that  some  action  required  to  be  taken.  The  best  course  in  his  opinion 
was  to  allow  a  small  rate  to  be  levied  as  suggested. 

The  deputation  then  withdrew. 

fFrom  the  Taranaki  (New  Zealand)  Herald,  1880.] 

Farmers  who  arc  putting  in  crops  are  experiencing  much  difficulty  in  protecting 
their  seed  from  the  Sparrows,  which  begin  their  ravages  at  daybreak,  and  need 
watching  until  dark.  A  member  of  the  land  board  informs  us  that  as  he  was  driv- 
ing into  town  to  attend  the  special  meeting  of  the  board,  on  Monday,  his  curiosity 
was  aroused  by  hearing  the  continual  cracking  of  a  whip  in  a  field  close  to  the  road. 
On  making  inquiries  he  ascertained  that  it  was  a  farmer  with  a  stock  whip,  and  he 
was  adopting  this  method  of  frightening  the  birds.  He  said  he  had  been  at  this  work 
about  a  week,  aud  had  to  be  on  the  field  from  earlj^  morning  until  night,  or  the 
Sparrows  would  be  down  in  thousands.  The  field  was  about  7  acres  in  extent,  and 
as  his  full  time  was  required  in  watching  it,  the  crop,  it  would  be  thought,  would 
not  be  very  profitable.  However,  people  who  follow  dairy  farming  have  to  get  straw 
for  winter  use,  and  can  not  abandon  cropping  altogether  simply  because  the  Sparrows 
make  it  expensive. 
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SECTION  THIRD,- 


-LIST  OP  ALL  PEESONS  WHOSE  TESTIMONY  APPEAES 
IN  THE  BULLETIN. 


[Note.— Tiiis  list  coutaius  tlie  names  of  all  persons  whoso  testimony  has  been  util- 
ized in  the  preparation  of  the  Bulletin,  whether  such  testimony  was  contributed  di- 
rectly to  the  Department,  or  had  been  published  already  elsewhere.  Many  persons 
sent  reports,  properly  signed,  but  without  any  indication  of  their  own  residence  or  of 
the  localities  to  which  their  testimony  related.  Such  reports  could  not  be  used,  and 
the  names  of  the  senders  do  not  appear  in  the  list.  Of  course,  no  anonymous  contri- 
butions were  used. 

Tlie  *  before  the  name  of  a  contributor  indicates  that  his  testimony  was  used  only, 
or  mainly,  in  mapping  the  distribution  of  the  Sparrow  ;  such  reports  usually  came 
from  jilaces  which  the  Sparrow  had  not  then  reached.] 


Abbot,  William  Hillsborough,  111. 
Abbott,  Albert  S.,  Bellaire,  Mich. 
Abbott,  Dr.  J.  De  Benneville,  Bristol,  Pa. 
*Abbott,  R.  B.,  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
*Abernathy,  Jule  A.,  Burnsville,  N.  C. 
Abernathy.,  J.  A.,  Rhea  Springs,  Tenu. 
Achert,  Edward  E.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Achesou,  M.  S.,  Swauwick,  111. 
Ackison,  Emma,  L.,  Wellsburgh,  W.  Va. 
Adair,  D.  L.,  Hawesville,  Ky. 
Adair,  Jos.,  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 
*Adam,  Wirt,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Adams,  Dr. ,  Framiiigham,  Mass. 

Adams,  Emma  C,  East  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Adams,  George  H.,  Beatty,  Pa. 
Adams,  J.  W.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Adams,  Sarah  A.,  Beatty,  Pa. 
Adkins,  Corwin,  Manistique,  Mich. 
Adney,  E.  T.,  Pittsborough,  N.  C. 
"Agersborg,  Dr.  G.  S,,  Vermillion,  Dak. 
Aiken,    Charles    E.,    Colorado    Springs, 

Colo. 
Ailly,  Richard  d',  Malvern,  Ark, 
Akers,  C.  B.,  Emory,  Va. 
Akhurst,  Johu,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
*Albertsou,  M.,  Bruganza,  Ga. 
*Alcorn,  James  P.,  Kinsley,  Kans. 
Alderson,  J.  N.,  Alderson,  W.  Va. 
Aldrich,  A.  C,  Clare,  Mich. 
*Aldrich,  Charles,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 
'Alexander,  George  D.,  Shreveport,  La. 
'Alexander,  John  P.,  Piano,  Tex. 
Alexander,  Dr.  J.  B.,  Lexington,  Mo. 
Alexander,  J.  C,  Oak  Hill,  Ohio. 
Alexander,  J.  D.,  Thomaston,  Ga. 
'Alexander,  J.  E.,  Enterpri.se,  Fla. 
Alexander,  J.  T.,  Breckeuridge,  Mo. 
Alexander,  W.  F.,  Burkesville,  Ky. 
Allen,  A.  T.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Allen,  C.  K.,  South  Wiudham,  Me. 


Allen,  Dr.  C.  P.,  Leech  Lake,  Minn. 
Allen,  .J.  A.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
*Alleu,  James  W.,  Sheldon,  Dak. 
Allen,  J.  C,  Olney,  111. 
Allen,  J.  H.,  Durham,  N.  C. 
*  Allen,  L.  M.,  Daingerfield,  Tex. 
Allen,  M.  N.,  Titnsville,  Pa. 
*Allen,  SamuelJ.,Cub  Hill,  Utah. 
Almj',  P.  M.,  Siascouset,  Mass. 
*Al\vard,  J.  B.,  Camden,  Mich. 
Alwood,  William  B.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Ambrose,  J.  D.,  Lebo,  Kans. 
Amburgey,  J.  F.,  Lebanon,  Va. 
Ames,  D.  D.,  Avoca,  Ark. 
Amis,Thos.  H.,  Barboursville,  Ky. 
'Anderson,  C.  B.,  Zumbrota,  Minn. 
Anderson,  G.  W.,  Paxton,  111. 
Anderson,  H.  W.,  Laurens  C.  H.,  S.  C. 
'Anderson,  John,  Tower,  Minn. 
Anderson,  P.  D.,  Kearney,  Mo. 
Anderson,  Thos.  F.,  Dennis  Mills,  La. 
'Anderson,  W.  B. ,  Millbrooke,  Kans. 
Andrew,  Dr.  Geo.  L.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
'Andrews,  J.  W. ,  Harrison,  Ark. 
'Andrews,  L.  E.,  Louisville,  Colo. 
Andrews,  W.  R.,  Union  City,  Tenu. 
Andros,  Chas.  H.,  Taunton,  Mass. 
Andrus,  F.  C,  Almont,  Mich. 
'Angell,  F.  A.,  Hawthorne,  Nev. 
Angus,  James,  West  Farms,  N.  Y. 
Angus,  Win.  Cratie,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
Ann  is,  F.  W.,  Osage,  Iowa. 
'Anthony,  A.  W.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Ai)gar,  Prof.  Austin  C,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Apperson,  Dr.  Juo.  S.,  Town  House,  Va. 
'Applegate,  Carrie,  Blairstown,  Iowa. 
Apjileton,  Geo.  Lyman,  Ways  Station,  Ga. 
Archer,  Charles,  Chester  Hill,  Ohio. 
Armstrong,  Dr.  C.  T.,  Corunna,  Mich. 
Aruett,  John  D.,  Tiptonville,  Tenn. 
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*Aiuold,  Geo.  B.,  Kasson,  Mimi. 
Arnold,  I.  N  ,  Richmond,  Iowa. 
Arnold,  L.  H.,  Trenton,  Ky. 
Arrauts,  I.  C,  Decatur,  Teuu. 
Arnndcll,  C.  A.,  Farinwell,  Va. 
Avsbury,  Bouj.P.,  Kingston,  Ohio. 
Ashby,  C.  M.,  Spottsylvania  C.  H.,  Va. 
Ashby,  R.  J.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Ashe,  S.  A.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
*Ashnicad,  Wni.  H.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Ashton,  H.  C,  Flemingsbiirgh,  Kj'. 
'Askew,  T.  W.L.,  Austin,  Miss. 
Aspinall,  W.  H.,  Weston,  W.  Va. 
Astholz,  Heuiy  A.,  Capo   Girardeau,  Mo. 
Atkins,  Dr.  H.  A.,  Locke,  Mich. 
Anld,  D.  J.,  Sumter  C.II.,  S.  C. 
Austin,  A.  C,  Oslikosh,  Wis. 
Austin,  E.  H.,  Gaylordsvilie,  Conn. 
*Austin,  F.  C,  Orange  City,  Fla. 
Austin,  Jaue  E.,  Mocksville,  N.  C 
*Avera,  W.  F.,  Canulen,  Ark. 
Avery,  J.  O.,  Weston,  Ohio. 
Avery,  Dr.  W.  C,  Greeusborough,  Ala. 
Ayres,  John,  Medford,  Mass. 
"Baaseu,  Francis,  New  Ului,  Minn. 
Babbitt,  Clinton,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Babcock,  P.  O.,  Monticello,  Iowa. 
Bacon,  I.  C,  Chase  City,  Va. 
"Bacon,  J.  M.,  Oregon  City,  Oregon. 
Bagby,  .John  S.,  Rushville,  111. 
Bagby,  R.  A.,  La  Belle,  Mo. 
Bagg,  J.  N.,  West  Sprii;gtield,  Mass. 
Bagwell,  J.  O.,  Helena,  Ark. 
Bailey,  Alanza  A  ,  Evauston,  Wyo. 
*Bailey,  A.  B.,  Malta  Bend,  Mo. 
Bailey,  H.  B.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
*liailey,  J.  AV.,  Mulberry,  Ark. 
*Bailey,  M.  Milton,  Ashland,  Kaus. 
Bailey,  Vernon,  Elk  River,  Minn. 
Bailj%  William  L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
*Baillio,  O.  P., Liberty,  Tex. 
Bain,  Francis,  North  River,  P.  E.  I.,  Can- 
ada. 
*Bain,  H.  P.,  Great  Bend,  Kaus. 
Baine,  Tom,  Hayneville,  Ala. 
Baines,  M.  W.,  Stafford  C.  H.,  Va. 
Bair,  H.  C,  Punxsutawuey,  Pa. 
Baird,  A.  B.,  Hartford,  Ky. 
*Baird,  John  R. ,  Johnsonville,  Miss. 
Bake,  Jacob  L.,  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 
Baker,  Amos  C,  jr..  New  Bedfurd,  Mass. 
*Baker,  G.  W.,  Olivet,  Dak. 
Baker,  H.  C,  Hiawatha,  Kans. 
Baker,  H.T.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Baker,  James  S.,  Sayville.N.  Y. 


Baker,  L.  J.,  Bowling  Green,  Va. 

Baker,  M.  D.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Baker,  N.  G.,  Parkersburgh,  Iowa. 

Baker,  W.  R.,  Boonviile,  Mo. 

Balch,  W.  E.,  Lunenburgh,  Vt. 

*Ball,  J.  A.,  Belmont,  Nov. 

Ball,  Theo.  G.,  New  Worcester,  Mass. 

*I]allon,E.L.,Igo,Cal. 

Ballon,  W.  H.,  Chicago,  111. 

^Bancroft,  E.  P.,  Mankato,  Kaus. 

Banks,   J.    W.,  Portland,  St.  John,  Now 
Brunswick,  Canada. 

*Banner,  C.  C,  Aaron,  N.  C. 

Barber,  L  G.,  Middleburgh,  Pa. 

^Barber,  N.  R.,  Corvallis,  Oreg. 

*Bardon,  John  A.,  Superior,  Wis. 

Barker,  J.  M.,  Fayette  City,  Pa. 

Barkman,  Chas.  W.,  Carmicliael's,  Pa. 

Barnard,  John,  Delphi,  Ind. 

Barnard  &.  Plank,  Deer  Creek,  Ind. 

"Barnes,  C,  Jonestown,  Miss. 

Barnes,  Joseph,   Richmond,    South    Aus- 
tralia. 

Barnes,  J.  H.,  Griffin,  Ga. 

*Barnett,  C.  G.,  Henderson,  Tex. 

Barnhil],  B.  B.,Two  Rivers,  N.  S.,  Can. 

Barns,  N.S.,  Fairmount,  W.  Va. 

Barnum,  E.  D.,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 

Barren,  H.  F.,  New  Providence,  N.  J. 

Barrel!,  Robert  W.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Barrett,  C.S.,  Charlotte,  Mich. 

*Barrett,  E.  F.,  Aitkin,  Minn. 

Barrett,  W.  J.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Barron,  T.  D.,  Saint  Clair,  Mich. 

Barrows,  Morton,  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 

Barrows,  Walter  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Barthel,  Aug.,  Belleville,  111. 

Bartlet,    Rev.    J.   Pemberton,    Exbury, 
Hants,  Eug. 

*Barton,  J.  M.,  Cameron,  Tex. 

Bartram,  C.E.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

"Bassett,  S.  F.,  Richmond,  Mo. 

Bast,  Jos.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

*Batchelder,  E.  M.,  Radersburgh,  Mont. 

*Bateman,  R.  P.,  Sheridan,  Mont. 

*Bates,  J.  A.  T.,  Oakland,  Iowa. 

*Bates,  J.  D.,  Denton,  Tex. 

*Baugh,  J.  J.,  Des  Arc,  Ark. 

Baum,  A.  W.,  Irwinton,  Ga. 

Baumed,  Herman,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Baxter,  Dr.  Jas.,  Chatham,  N.  B.,  Can. 

Bayard,  H.  O.,  Austin,  Minn. 

*Bayless,  T.H.,  Hope,  Ark. 

Beach,  E.S.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Beach,  H.  D.,  Coshocton,  Ohio. 
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BeacL,L.  II.,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

*Beacb,  S.  J.,  Farragiit,  Iowa. 

Benl,  Prof.  F.  E.  L.,  Fitcbbiug,  Mass. 

Beall,  Lee,  Rich  Hill,  Mo. 

Beaniau,  D.  C,  Ottmuwa,  Iowa 

Beard,  D.C.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

*Bear(l,T.  A.  C,  Crete,  Nebr. 

Beattie,  James,  Hillsdale,  Micb. 

Bcatty,  Miller,  Clarion,  Pa. 

Beaucbamp,  Rev.  W.  M.,  Baldwiusville, 

N.Y. 
'Beavers,  M.  M.,  Waldrou,  Ark. 
*Beavers,  R.  C,  Grnudy,  Va. 
Bebout,  A.  J.,  Smitblaud,  Ky. 
Becber,  E.  F.,  England. 
'Beck,  Micbael,  Jordan,  Minn. 
Becker,  Cbarles,  Freeburgb,  111. 
*Becker,  Cbristiau,  Mount  Vernon,  Ala. 
Beckham,   Charles  W.,    Nelson   County, 

Ky. 
Beck^Yith,  Charles  W.,  Frederictou,N.  B., 

Can. 
*Beckwith,  Ireuus,  Alexandria,  Tenn. 
*Beedy,  N.  J.,  Postville,  Iowa. 
*Beekman,  George,  Helena,  Minn. 
^Beeman,    Howard.    P.,    Pass    Christian, 

Miss. 
^Beers,  F.  E.,  Gilniore  City,  Iowa. 
Beesou,  H.  H.,  New  Market,  N.  C. 
*Beesou,  O.,  Caldwell,  Kaus. 
Beirue,  A.,  Lewisburgh,  W.  Va. 
*Belchcr,  C.  C,  Okmulgee,  Ind.  T. 
Beldiug,  L.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Bell,  Everett,  Trenton,  Tenn. 
Bell,  James,  Strathlieldsaye,  Hampshire, 

Eng. 
Bell,    Prof.    James   T.,    Belleville,   Out., 

Can. 
*Bell,  John  C,  Astoria,  Oregon. 
Bell,  J.  G.,  Sparkhill,  N.  Y. 
*Bell,  Lucy  M.,  Willis,  Tex. 
Bell,  William  P.,  Accomack  C.  H.,Va. 
*Bellamy,  Lucas  W.,  Belle  Plain,  Tex. 
Bellows,  Cbarles  E.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
*Beloate,  C.  R.,  Corning,  Ark. 
*Beucb,  J.  M.,  Coal  Hill,  Ark. 
*Bender,  C,  jr.,  Spring,  Tex. 
Bendire,  Capt.  Cbas.  E.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Benford,  L.  J.,  Ursina,  Pa. 
Benhara,  Sidney  L,,  Crescent  City,  Fla. 
*Beujamiu,  H.  R.,  Tampa,  Fla. 
*Bennel,  B.  F.,  Windsor,  Cal. 
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Forbes,  Prof.  S.  A.,  Normal,  111. 

Ford,  A.,  Bronsou,  Kans. 

-Ford,  F.  P.,  West  Union,  W^  Va. 

*Ford,  G.  W.,  Baldwin,  Fla. 

Forsyth,  J.  C,  Northumberland,  Pa. 

Fosdick,  Weldon  F  ,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

*Fosket,  Mark,  Howard,  Minn.. 

Foster,  E.  H.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

"Foster,  J.  A.,  Marquette,  Kaus. 

Foster,  L.  S.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Foster,  Sarah  H.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Foster,  T.  W.,  Palmyra,  Nebr. 

*Foster,  Williasn,  South  Lake  Weir,  Fla. 

Fowlkes,  J.  M.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

*Frake8,  David,  Ouray,  Colo. 

Francis,  F.  M.,  Davisborough,  Ga. 

Francis,  Nathaniel  A.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Francis,  W.,  Ackley,  Iowa. 
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Frank,  Juo.  L.  H.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
*Fras(!r,  Alex.,  Irwin,  Colo. 
Frazar,  M.Abbott,  Mount  Auburn,  Mass. 
Frazier,  F.  M.,  Lost  Nation,  Iowa, 
Freeman,  C.  W.,  Brookfiekl,  Mo, 
Freeman,  J,  D,  B.,  New  London,  Mo, 
Freet,  Jacob  H.,  Wrigbtsville,  Pa, 
Freke,  Percy  Evans,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
*French,  C.  H.,  Lakeville,  Minn. 
French,  George  H.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
French,  Prof.  G.  H.,  Carbondale,  III. 
*French,  Mary  F,,  Shawano,  Wis. 
Fribley,  E.,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio, 
Friedman,  J.  F.,  Jasper,  Ind. 
*Friend,  Jno.  C,  Rawlins,  Wyo. 
*Friersou,  C.  J.,  Frierson'sMill,  La, 
Frink,  Harry  A.,  Bucksport,  M\ 
*Frink,  J.  O.,  Taylor,  Tex. 
Fritz,  A.  S.,  Biudickville,  Mich. 
Fritz,  J.  H.,  Somerset,  Pa. 
Frye,  F.  W.,  Parsons,  Kans, 
*Fryer,  H.  C,  Blakely,  Ga. 
Fuller,  Charles  B.,  Portland.  Me, 
Fuller,  S.  R.,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 
Fulmer,  J,  H.,  Miincy,  Pa. 
*Fulton,  L.  J.,  Casselton,  Dak, 
*Furousou,  Adam,  North  Platte,  Nebr, 
Furlow,  W.  C,  Amerlcus,  Ga, 
*Furman,  C,  W,,  Bolivar,  Mo. 
Furmau,  H.  S.,  Frauklinton,  N.  C. 
Fytclie,  Lewis,  Lincolnshire,  England, 
Gaddi.s,  Thomas  B.,  Martinsville,  Ohio. 
Gaddy,  R.  B.,  Polktou,  N.  0. 
Gadsden,  R.  W.,  Dyersville,  Iowa. 
*Gafruey,  F.  O.,  Lake  City,  Mich, 
*Gage,  W.  D.,  Gurdon,  Ark, 
Galbraith,  A.  T.,  Flora,  111. 
Gall,  D.  W.,  Philippi,  W.  Va. 
Gall,  John,  Wright's  Grove,  111. 
Gallagher,  C.  A.,  Cheboygan,  Mich. 
^GaUagher,  John,  Minto,  Dak. 
*Gallaway,  C.  C,  Kildare,  Tex. 
Gallup,  J.,  Strongsville,  Ohio. 
Gamble,  Levi,  Warsaw,  Ohio. 
Gaus,  M.  L.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 
*Gardiuer,  D.  S.,  Downs,  Kans. 
Gardner,  F.  II.,  Columbus,  Ky, 
Gardner,  J.  C,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 
Gardner,  M.  E.,  Jamestown,  Pa. 
Gardner,  R.  M.,  Ciiristiansburgh,  Va. 
Garfield,  Charles  W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Garing,  John  F.,  White  Sulphur  Springs, 

W.  Va. 
*Garlick,  David,  Independence,  Wis, 
'Garner,  R.  M.,  Comanche,  Tex, 


*Garner,  W.  M.,  Quitman,  Ark, 
*Garnett,  L.  M.,  Mathews,  Va. 
"Garrett,  I.,  Monroe,  La, 
Garrett,  L,  S.,  West  Point,  Va, 
Garrison,  C,  F.,  Fort  Branch,  Ind. 
*Garri8on,  J.  W.,  Sac  City,  Iowa, 
Garrison,  Lloyd  McKim,  Orange,  N,  J. 
Garth,  S.  D.,  Clinton,  Mo. 
Gartside,  D.  D. ,  O'Fallon  Depot,  111. 
Garvin,  W.  O.,  Trenton,  Mo. 
*Garwood,  John  W.,  Monticcllo,  Fla. 
Gary,  T.  A.,  Galveston,  Tex. 
Gault,  B.T.,  Chicago,  111. 
Gault,  W.  S,,  Marysville,  Pa. 
Gay,  William  M.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 
^Gaylord,   George   A.,  Tail  Point   Light 

Station,  Wisconsin. 
Gaylord,  H.  J.,  Bingharaton,N.  Y. 
Geduldig,  G.,  Norwich,  Conn. 
*Gee,  E.,  Urbanna,  Iowa. 
Genung,  A.  G.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
*George,  John,  Buftalo,  Mo. 
George,  R.  H.,  Simpsonvillc,  Ky. 
•Gerald,  G.  B.,  Waco,  Tex. 
Gesner,  Rev.  A.  H.,  Scarborough,  N.  Y. 
*Getty,  Daniel,  White  Bear  Lake,  Miun. 
Ghere,  A.  B.,  Frankfort,  Ind. 
Gibbes,  W.  H.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
'Gibbons,  Dr.  C.  H.,  Arbucklc,  Cal. 
Gibbs,  E.  P.,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 
Gibbs,  Dr.  Morris,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
*Gibbs,  William,  Helena,  Mont. 
*Gibson,  I.  C,  Bolinas,  Cal. 
*Gibson,  James  R.,  Saint  James,  Mich, 
Gibson,  William  K.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
Giddens,  M.  C,  Trenton,  N.  C. 
*Giddiugs,  George  A., Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 
*Gidley,  R.  L.,  Malvern,  Iowa. 
Gierschner,  August,  New  Athens,  111. 
Gies,  John  J.,  Reese,  Mich, 
Gilbett,  E.  S.,  Canaseraga,  N,  Y, 
Gilbert,  H,  Roy,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 
*Gilbert,  J.  B.,  Empire  City,  Oregon. 
"Gilbert,  T.  J.,  Lenora,  Kans. 
Gilbreath,  Charles  L.,  Collinwood,  Ohio. 
Gilchriest,  O.  S.,  Macksburgh,  Ohio. 
"Gilchrist,  L.  W.,  Wahoo,  Nebr. 
*Gilclea,  C.  A.,  Brackettville,  Tex. 
Giles,  F.W.,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Giles,  Norwood,  Wilmington,  N,  C. 
*Gilleest,  J.  S.,  Garden  Plain,  Kans. 
Gillespie,  M.  H.,  Aberdeen,  Miss. 
*Gillespie,    W.     A.,  jr.,  White   Sulphur 

Springs,  Ga. 
*Gillette,  R,  B.,  Marionville,  Mo. 
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*Gilliland,  J.  M  ,  NaHhtia,  Iowa. 
*Gilmau,  William,  Cliamberlaiii,  Dak. 
Gilman.W.  W.,  StongUtoii,  Wis. 
Gilmore,  D.  S.,  Wilson's  Mills,  Ohio. 
*Gilmore,  Will  A.,  Shosboiic,  Idaho. 
Gilmore,  William  E.,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
*Gist,  L.B.,  Beebe,Ark. 
Gittiugs,  M.  R.,  Carrolltoii,  Mo. 
Gladwiu,  Francis,  Akron,  Ohio. 
*Glazier,  Henry  E.,  Maysville,  Mo. 
*GIea80u,  C.  R.,  Ean  Claire,  Wis. 
Glennan.M.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Glick,  U.  F.,  Newborn,  Ind. 
*Glover,  A.  D.,  Olympia,  Wash. 
*Glover,  C.  R.,  Long  Pine,  Nebr. 
Glover,  L.  11.,  Cassopolis,  Mich. 
Goar,  F.  M.,  Tupelo,  Miss. 
Gochling,  M.  D.,  Shell  Lake,  Wis. 
•Godbold.R.  P.,  Summit,  Miss. 
*Godes,  N.,  Preston,  Iowa. 
*Goif,  J.  B.,  Lincoln,  Kans. 
*Goocb,J.  F.,  Moliue,  Kans. 
Goodknight,  T.  M.,  Franklin,  Ky. 
Goodman,  L.  A.,  Westport,  Mo. 
*Goodner,  G.  D.,  Mount  Ida,  Ark. 
Goodrich,  H.  O.,  Jerseyville,  III. 
Goodridge,  John,  Montrose,  Va. 
Goodwin,  Ned  W.,  Sbarjtsville,  Pa, 
*Googe,  W.  R.,  Douglas,  Ga. 
'Gordon,  H.  T.,  Morrilltown,  Ark. 
Gordon,  Stephen  P.,  Keeler's  Bay,  Vt. 
Gordon,  U.  G.,  Barry,  Ohio. 
Gordon,  W^illiam,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Gorman,  O.  D.,  Talbotton,  Ga. 
*Go8s,C.  S.,  Palmer,  Fla. 
Goss,  Col.  N.  S.  Topeka,  Kans. 
'Gould,  C.  P.,  Estelline,  Dak. 
Gould,  Daniel  W^,  Moline,  111. 
Gowland,  John,  Philipsburgh,  Pa. 
Graham,  Thomas  P.,  Tazewell,  Tenn. 
Grant,  D.  D.,  Franklin,  Pa. 
*Grant,  Jos.  H.,  Bollinger's  Mills,  Miss. 
*  Graves,  B.  D.,  Bon  Homme,  Dak. 
Graves,  B.  Y.,  Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 
Graves,  Daniel,  Provo  City,  Utah. 
Graves,  G.  C,  Carthage,  N.  C. 
Graves,  John,  Wayland,  Mich. 
Graves,  M.,  Lenawee  Juuclion,  Mich. 
Gray,  Andrew,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 
Gray,  Dr.  Ormsby,  Shelby  ville,  Ky. 
Gray,  Robert,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
Gray,S.,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 
Grayson,  Albert  L.,  R  ithcrfovdton,  N.  C. 
Green,  Dr.  C.  A.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
*Green,  D.  L.,  English  Lookout,  La. 
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Green,  Jas.  B.,  Dos  Moines,  Iowa. 
*Green,  J.  B.,  Cambridge,  Iowa. 
Green,  Morris  M.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Green,  R.  C,  Bland  C.  H.,  Va. 
Green,  William  W.,  Harrison,  Mich. 
Greenawalt,    Davison,    Chambersburgh, 

Pa. 
*Greene,  C.  P.,  Northborough,  Iowa. 
Greene,  Samuel  B.,  Hare's  Valley,  Pa. 
*Gree8on,  W.  R.,  Clinton,  Ark. 
Gregory,    Howell   J.,    Lancaster    Court 

House,  S.  C. 
*Griffin,  M.,  Springfield,  Dak. 
*Griffin,  William  T.,  Nashville,  N.  C. 
"Griffith,  D.  G.,  Elkader,  Iowa. 
*Grinder,  Nancy,  Newbiirgb,  Tenn. 
Grinnell,  F.  W.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
*Grise]],  A.  IL,  Menlo,  Iowa. 
Grist,  J.  S.,  Tonganoxie,  Kans. 
Griswold,  Dean  F.,  Nnrthville,  Mich. 
Griswold,  H.C.,  Watkins,  N.  Y. 
Groesbeak,  William,  Independence,  Mo. 
Groff,  Dr.  George  G.,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
Groninger,  F.  C,  Camden,  Ind. 
*Groonie,  William,  Vicksburg,  Miss, 
*Grow,  A.  L.,  Colfax,  La. 
Gruber,  F.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
*Guernsey,  George  F.,  Qu'Appelle,  N.  W. 

T.,  Canada. 
*Guidry,  P.  L.,  Chnrcii  Point,  La. 
*Guthrie,  T.  A.,  Strawn,  Tex. 
"Guthrie,  W.  L.,  Hamilton,  III. 
Gurney,  J.  H.,  jr.,  Norlhrepps,  Norwich, 

England. 
Gustin,  Bert  H.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
*Gwynu,  D.  W.,  Tallahassee,  Fia. 
Hadley,  J.  O.,  Grayling,  Mich.  " 

Hagen,  Fannie,  Cheviot,  Ohio. 
Hagen,  Dr.  H.  A.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Hager,  John  G.,  Fosburgh,  Pa. 
*Hager,  S.  E.,  Salyersville,  Ky. 
Hagerty,  Jas.,  Belle  Vernon,  Pa. 
Hagerty,  J.  H.,  Ridgway,  Pa. 
'Haines,  M.  S.,  Erie,  Colo. 
Haines,  S.  R.,  Tamaroa,  111. 
*Haire,  Daniel,  Olivia,  Minn. 
Hairn,  John  T.  M.,  Lexington,  Ga. 
Hale,  Dayton,  Columbus,  Miss. 
Hale,  Samuel  Q.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
Hale,  W.  P.,  Lufra,  Ark! 
*Haleman,  George  IL,  Farnsworth,  Kans. 
Hales,  Henry,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Haley,  J.  F.,  Jasper,  Ala. 
Hall,  A.,  East  Rockpoit,  Ohio. 
*Hall,  E.,  Canyon  City,  Oregon. 
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*llall,  Henry  R.,  Ash  Grove,  Mo. 
Hall,  Israel,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Hall,  Jobu  A.,  Booiie,  Iowa. 
Hall,R.  N.,  Grenada,  Miss. 
Hall,S.,  Mount  Carroll,  111. 
*Hall,  Thomas,  Preston,  Minu. 
Hall,  W.  B.,  Wakeinan,  Ohio. 
Hall,W.  M.,  Covington,  Tenn. 
Haller,  Ales.  S  ,  Wythoville,  Va. 
Haller,  R.  J..  Marion,  Va. 
Halley,  Jauies,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Halloman,  W.  D.,  Dawson,  Ky. 
Hallowell,  Henry  C,  Sandy  Spring,  Md. 
Halt,  J.  H.,  Knoxville,  Ga. 
Haltes,  J.  L.,  Napoleon,  Ohio. 
*Hamflet,  F.  M.,  Belen,  Miss. 
Hamill,  P.,  Oakland,  Md. 
Hamilton,  H.  A.,  Emleuton,  Pa. 
*Hamilton,  .John  II.,  EnrekaSprings,  Ark. 
Hamilton,  Dr.  S.  M.,  Monmouth,  III. 
Hamraon,  William  A.,  Conncautville,  Pa. 
*Hammoud,A.  W.,  Durand,Wis. 
Hampton,  Will  E.,  Harbor  Sprin^gs,  Mich. 
Hancock,  E.  M.,  Waukon,  Iowa. 
Hancock,  Frank  B.,  Casky,  Ky. 
Hancock,  Numa  F.,  Wentworih,  N.  C. 
*Hand,  T.  A.,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 
*Hanes,  J.  B.,  Canton,  Tex. 
Haney,  L.,  Sandy  Hook,  Ky. 
Hanks,  H.  T.,  Ripley,  Tenn. 
Hannou,  F.  A.,Clanton,  Ala. 
Hapgood,  William,  Warren,  Ohio. 
Harbron,  George,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Hardcastle,  Charles,  Marion,  Kaus. 
Hardeman,  Thomas,  Macon,  Ga. 
"Harden,  H.  IL,  Abilene,  Tex. 
Hardy,  Manly,  Brewer,  Me. 
Hardy,  Thomas,  Adelaide,  South  Austra- 
lia. 
Hardy,  W.  V.,  Holman  Station,  Ind. 
Harger,  Ezra,  Cadillac,  Mich. 
*Hargrave,  Jesse,  Laurel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Hargrue,  C.  S.,  Crawford,  Ga. 
Harkins,  J.  M.,  Calhoun,  Ga. 
Harkness,  D.  L.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
*Harlau,  J.  F.,  Pocahontas,  Iowa. 
*Harper,  G.  W.,  Bazile  Mills,  Nebr. 
•Harris,  D.  AV.,  Homer,  La. 
Harris,  Henry,  Union  Springs,  Ala. 
Harris,  H.  G.,  Scottsville,  Va. 
"Harris,  John  S.,  La  Crescent,  Minu. 
Harris,  R.  G.,  Alamo,  Tenn. 
Harris,  S.  S.,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Harris,  Hon.  W.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Harrison,  Henry,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


Harrison,  James,  Heathland.s,  Hampstead, 
England. 

Harrison,  John  O.,  Franklin,  N.  C. 

"Harrison,  J.  M.,  Friendship,  Wis. 

Harrison,  Col.  Randolph,  Richmond,  Va. 

Harrold,  W.  H.,  Mount  Gambler,  South 
Australia. 

Hart,  A.  W.,  Eureka,  Kaus. 

Hart,  John,  jr.,  Livingston,  Tenn. 

Hart,  S.  L.,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Harting,  James  Edmund,  Loudon,  Eng- 
land. 

*Harvard,  Quiuu  L.,  Cochran,  Ga. 

"Harvey,  Prof.  F.  L.,  Fayctteville,  Ark. 

Hasbrouck,  Dr.  Alfred.  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

Hasbrouck,  Etlw  in  M.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Haskius,  David  E.,  Concord,  Mich. 

Haslet,  Samuel  H.,  Tionesta,  Pa. 

Hassou.  James  G.,  Ebensbnrgh,  Pa. 

"Hastings,  Fred  H.,  Roma,  Tex. 

"Hasting.'j,  Mrs.  O.  A.,  PortGib.son,  Miss. 

"Hatch,  H.  P.,  Whittemore,  Iowa. 

Hatch,  Dr.  P.  L.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

"Hatch,  S.  W.,  Conejos,  Colo. 

Hatch,  W.  H.,  Rock  Island,  111. 

Hatcher,  F.  C,  Pikeville,  Ky. 

"Hatcher,  R.,  Trader's  Hill,  Ga. 

Hatcher,  Thomas  B.,  Greuola,  Kau8. 

*Hatlield,  D.  D.,  Monarch,  Colo. 

"Hatfield,  Will'am  H.,  Hollywood,  Ga. 

Hauly,  Jas.  H.,  Winfield,  W.  Va. 

Haven,  Martin,  Albion,  Mich. 

"Haviland,  Jas.  S.,  Prescott,  Wash. 

Hawes,  C.  O.,  Luverue,  Minn. 

Hawley,  A.  H.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Hawley,  J.,  England. 

Haworth,  George  L.,  Pleasantville,  Pa. 

Haws,  J.  C,  Jonesborough,  Ga. 

"Hayes,  A.  L.,  Canon  City,  Colo. 

Hayes,  E.  B.,  Watrousville,  Mich. 

"Haynes.  H.  C,  Ceuterville,  Iowa. 

Haynes,  J.  M.,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

Haynes,  Thomas  E.,  Franklin,  Tenn. 

"Hayuie,  C.  R.,  Bastrop,  Tex. 

Hayworth,  A.  B.,  San  Saba,  Tex. 

Hazard,  R.  G.,  2d,  Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 

Hazen,  Allen,  Hartford,  Vt. 

"Hazzard,  P.  A.,  Colorado,  Tex. 

"Heard,  George,  Rocky  Ford,  Ga. 

"Hearu,  Q.  E.,  Marianna,  Fla. 

Heath,  William  McK.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"Hebert,  O.  P.,Tallulah,  La. 

Heeuiey,  E.,  Sevurance,  Kaus, 

"Hefi'eman,  John,  Rives  Junction,  Mich. 
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IleKK'.v,  CLiirles  W.,  IJeiuict,  Nebr. 
Hellier,  Fnink  O.,  Grass  Lake,  Mich. 
Helm,  William,  Maili.son,  Wis. 
Heltzel,  William,  Hanover,  Pa. 
Heudersou,  J.  F.,  Akdo,  HI. 
Hentlersou,  Mary  W.,Oxforil,  6a. 
'Heudersou,  W.  M.,  Cameron,  Ga. 
Hendricks,  George  R.,  Seliu's  Grove,  Pa. 
Heudricksou,  W.  F.,  Long  Island   City, 

N.  Y. 
*Heudi-yx,  Charles  F.,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 
Henley,  J.  L.,  Tappahauuock,  Va. 
Henmau,  David  H.,  Willows,  Dak. 
"Hennessey,  James,  Carlisle.  Ark. 
*Hennessy,  J.  J.,  White  Sulphur  Springs, 

Mont. 
Henning,  George,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Henniug,  G.  C,  Louisville,  Ky. 
*Henry,  Ira  B.,  Mason,  Tex. 
Henry,  J.  K.,  Chester,  S.  C. 
*Henry,  S.  P.,  Cameron,  La. 
Henry,  T.  J.,  East  Genoa,  N.  Y. 
Henshaw,  H.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
*Hensley,  W.  N.,  Columbus,  Nebr. 
Hepburn,  A.,  England. 
Herbert,  D.  O.,  Newberry  C.  H.,  S.  C. 
Herbert,  H.  S.,  Rolla,  Mo. 
Herriu,  S.  H.,  Cullman,  Ala. 
Hervey,  William  S«,  Carlyle,  111. 
*Herweg,  Henry,  Dakota,  Nebr. 
Hess,  Benjamin  F.,  Phojuix,  N.  Y. 
Hewins,  C.  A.,  AYest  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Hewitt,  Henry  J.,  Fairmont,  Mo. 
*Hewson,  Stephen,  Oxford,  Minn. 
*Hicks,  A.,Unionville,  Iowa. 
*Hicks,  Jas.  H.,  Wrightsville,  Ga. 
Hicks,  John  D.,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y. 
Hicks,  Percy,  Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 
*Higby,  E.  P.,  Mapleton,  Kaus. 
*Higgius,  E.  B.,Haraliue,  Minn. 
*Highsmith,  J.  N.,  Wayuesville,  Ga. 
*Hightowcr,  R.  B.,  York  Station,  Ala. 
Hill,  A.  F.,  Grayson,  Ky. 
*Hill,  F.  A.,  Weimar,  Tex. 
Hill,  Herbert  M.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Hill,  Ivy,  Pittsborough,  N.  C. 
*Hill,  John  E.,  Manor,  Tex. 
Hill,  JohnG.,  Hillsboro,  Kaus, 
Hill,  John  H.,  Goldsborough,  N.  C. 
Hill,  Lewis  H.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
*Hill,  R.  W.,  Jewell,  Kaus. 
Hill,  Will.  T.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Hill.W.  H.,  Mcinistique,  Mich. 
Hillman,  Charles  L.,  Chester  County,  Pa. 
*Hills,  J.  M.,  Areola,  La. 


Hills,  Stephen,  Windsor,  Conn. 
Hilton,  Edgar,  Blue  Hill,  Nebr. 
Hilton,  J.  B.,  Plymouth,  N.  C. 
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*Phelps,  D.  R.,  Sauboru,  Iowa. 

Phelps,  Ralph,  jr.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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'PiercetfcCc,  Messrs.,  Rock  Rapids,  Iowa. 

"Pierson,  M.  S.,  Emory,  Tex. 

Pike,  Hon.  Nicolas,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Pilbeam,  James  M.,  Nashville,  Mich. 

Pilkington,  D.  W.,  Wickham,  New  Bruus- 
wiek,  Canada. 

Pindar,  L.O.,  Hickman,  Ky. 

Piper,  N.R.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

^Pipkin,  W.  H.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Pitkin,  Mrs.  W^illiam,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Pitt,  C,  Adelaide,  South  Australia- 
Pitt,  John,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Pitzer,  Johu  B.,  Covington,  Va. 

Place,  F.  S.,  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Piatt,  Frank  S.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Playford,  Hou.T.,  Adelaide,  South  Aus- 
tralia. 

Plumb,  C.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Plumb,  George,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

*Plumbe,  Edward  O.,  Hull,  Iowa. 

*Plammer,  E.  J.,  Hanford,  Cal. 

Plummer,  Gordon,  Brookline,  Mass. 

*Poindexter,  P.  E.,  Dillon,  Mont. 

*Polleys,J.W.,  Wells,  Minn. 
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Porter,  William  A.,  Alpharetta,  Ga. 
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Postmasters  at  278  localities  (see  Distri- 
bution by  States). 

*Potter,  Guy  R.,  Granada,  Colo. 

Potter,  Minor  R.,  Wellston,  Ohio. 

Powel,  Samuel  P.,  Rogersville,  Tenu. 

Powell,  C.  H.,  Goochland  C.  H.,  Va. 

Powell,  George  T. ,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

Powell,  Irvin  P.,  Montgomery  City,  Mo. 

'Powell,  R.  IL,  Trou)),  Tex. 

Powers,  Frank  M.,  Angola,  lud. 

•Powers,  S.,  Lawtey,  Fla. 


Prather,  H.  P.,  Greencastle,  Pa. 

Pratt,  Rev.  George  B.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Pratt,  W.  H.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

*Prendergast,  J.  B.,  Webster,  Dak. 

Prescott,  George  R.,  Gait,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada. 

*Preston,  J.  M.,  Madison,  Dak. 

Preston,  R.  H.,  Woodbury,  Teun. 

*Price,  I.  G.,  Fort  Lewis,  C(do. 

Piice,  M.  A.,  Gilberton,  South  Australia. 

Pringle,  H.  N.,  Thetford,  Vt. 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Forestry,  Agri- 
cultural College,  Michigan. 

Prout,S.  C.,Prout,  Ohio. 

*Prouty,  R.  D.,  Shelby.  Iowa. 

Prudden,  S.  C,  Eaton  (on,  Ga. 

Pruett,  M.  E.,  Midway.  Ala. 

''Pryor,  Bennett  A.,  Colusa.  Cal. 

*Puffer,  F.  L.,  Bird  Island,  Minn. 

Pngh,  Mary  E.,  Broadway,  Va. 

"Pugmire,  V.  M.,  Saint  Charles,  Idaho. 

Purdie,  H.  A.,  Boston,  Mass. 

*Purinton,  Prof.  G.  D.,  FayetteviUe,  Ark. 

Pursell,  H.  D.,  Washington  C.  H.,Ohi(). 
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Quellin,  E.  R.,  Clayton,  Ala. 
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"Ratliff,  R.  L.,  Poplarville,  Miss. 
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Ray,  C.  W.,  Sharon,  Pa. 

Raymond,  C.  M.,  West  Brighton,  N.  Y. 
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Rogers,  Thomas,  Dodgeville,  AVis. 
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Roosevelt,  Hon.  Robt.  B.,  New  York,  N.  Y 
Rorick,  J.  T.,  Bad  Axe,  Mich. 
Rorideu,  Willard,  Farmiugton,  Mo. 
Rose,  J.  M.,  Abingdon,  Va. 
Ross,  F.  A.,  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 
"Ross,  Newell  A.,  Princeton,  Minn. 
Ross,  S.  R.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
Ro.ss,  Thomas  C,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
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Rousseau,  A.,  WilkcHborough,  N.  C. 
•Rousseau,  M.  C,  Rousseau,  Dak. 
Rontb,  H.  C,  Dan(lriil<re,Teij[i. 
Roys,  J.  S.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 
Rucker,  P.  H.,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Rudall,  John,  Gawler,  South  Australia. 
*RiulolpL,  O.  A.,  Cauton,  Dak. 
Rudj',  J.  A.,  Provideuce,   Ky. 
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Russell,  Col.   Chauipiou,  Romford,  Essex, 

England. 
Russell,  Edward,  Sidney,  Ohio. 
Russell,  Jas.  J.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
Russell,  J.  A.,  Centreville,  Mich. 
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*Russell,  J.  S.,  Mountain  Home,  Ark. 
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Russell,  M.  T.,  Billings,  Mo. 
^Russell,  Z.  T.,  Carthage,  Mo. 
'Ruth,  J.,  Lansing,  Iowa. 
*Rutherford,  E.  P.,  Clarksville,  Tex. 
Rutter,  M.  A.,  Meyersdale,  Pa. 
*Ryan,  John,  Marion,  Dak. 
'Ryan,  M.  W.,  Medford,  Wis. 
*Sattord,  E.,  Maguolia,  Miss. 
Sage,  E.  T.,  Agency,  Iowa. 
Sage,  John  H.,  Portland,  Conn. 
*St.  John,  Alice  A.,  Park  City,  Mont. 
St.  John,  Samuel  P.,  Utica,  Mich. 
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"Salisbury,  Mary,  Beacon,  Iowa. 
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*Sater,  George  R.,  Oak  Valley,  Kans. 
*Satterthwait,  S.  C,  Aiken,  S.  C. 
Saunders,  John,  Mexico,  Mo. 
Saunders,  William,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Saunders,  W.  E.,  London,  Out.,  Canada. 
*Sawyer,  W.  H.,  Bay  borough,  N.  C. 
Sayre,  S.  B.,  Elizabeth,  W.  Va. 
Scarce,  J.  B.,  Gilbert  on,  South  Australia. 
*Scheen,  II.  F.,  Sparta,  La. 
Schermerhorn,  O.  T.,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 
Schindler,  Oswald,  Galveston,  Tex. 
*Schlichter,  J.  B.,  Sterling,  Kans. 
Schmick,  C.N.,  Leetonia,  Ohio. 
Schoenau,  W.  A.,  Mildmay,  Ont.,  Canada. 


*Schooley,  Samuel  W.,  Cozad,  Nebr. 
*Schringer,  A.,  Fair  Play,  Colo. 
Sehroeder,  James,  Gutteuberg,  Iowa. 
*Schrooteu,  John,  North  Star,  Minn. 
Schultze,  W.  C,  Reynoldsville.Pa. 
Schumacher,  Ferdinand,  Akron,  Ohio. 
*Schweiger,  Thomas,  Glenwood.Minn. 
"Scofield,  L.,  Westside,  Iowa. 
Scot-Skirving,  R.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Scott,  Jas.  N.,  Mal.len,  W.  Va. 
Scott,  J.  G.,  Westiield,  Mass. 
*Scott,  Kennedy,  Rio,  Wis. 
*Scott,  O.  L.,  Silver  City,  N.  Mex. 
Scott,  S.  H.,  Chanute,  Kans. 
Scott,  Dr.  S.  M.,  Terra  AUa,  W.  Va. 
*Scott,  W.  F.,  Maplcton,  Iowa. 
Scott,  W.  L.,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Scott,  W.  T.,  Murray,  Ky. 
Scruggs,  A.T.,  Inka,  Miss. 
"Seages,  J.  H.,  Oilman,  Iowa. 
*Seaman,  J.  W.,  Loveland,  Colo. 
Seaver,  F.  W.,  Aaron,  Ind. 
*Seavey,  Stanton  D.,  Mora,  Minn. 
Seeland,  N.  P.,  Gaines  Station,  Mich. 
*Selby,  John  W.,  El  Dorado  Springs,  Mo. 
Seliger,  Mrs.  W.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
*Seligman,  A.,  Santa  F6,  N.  Mex. 
*Selover,  George  H.,  Lake  City,  Minn. 
*Selvig,  0.,  Willmar,  Minn. 
Setzer,  F.  M.,  Albany,  Mo. 
*Sowall,  J.  A.,  Boulder,  Colo. 
Sewell,  T.  M.,New  Athens,  Ohio. 
"Seymour,  F.  A.,  Mouroeville,  Ala. 
"Shackleford,  F.  A.,  Warsaw,  Va. 
Shade,  J.  S.,  McCounellsburgh,  Pa. 
Shafcr,  L.  W..  Glen  Rock,  Pa, 
Shale,  J.  B.,  McKeesport,  Pa. 
*Shailenberger,  A.  C.,  Osceola,  Nebr. 
*ShaIleuberger,  Eugene,  Bradshaw,  Nebr. 
*Shambaugh,  J.  H.,  La  Grande,  Oregon. 
Shank,  J.  H.,  Hickory,  W.  Va. 
"Shannon,  Elmer  S.,  Bayard,  Iowa. 
"Shannon,  F.  P.,  Carbon,  Wyo. 
Shannon,  H.  C,  Erie,  Pa. 
Sharp,  A.  H.,  Nashville,  Tenu. 
Sharp,  Dr.  A.  P.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sharp,  F.  C,  Oconto,  Wis. 
Sharp,  Kate  Dooris,  London,  Ohio. 
"Sharp,  W.T.,  Brooklyn,  Iowa. 
Sharpless,  Philip,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Shatto,  Jos.  M.,  Duncannon,  Pa. 
"Shaver,  R.  B.,  Menlo,  Iowa. 
Shaw,  Andrew,  Huron,  Mich. 
Shaw,  Charles  H.,  West  Berlin,  Ohio. 
"Shaw,  C.  G.,  Vermillion,  Dak. 
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*Slia\v,  I.  Wilson,  Millcdgcvilk',  Pa. 
Shaw,  Win.  S.,  Sault  do  Stc.  Mario,  Mich. 
*Shawhan,  W.  T.,  Cailcton,  Ncbr. 
*Shayer,  G.  G.,  Cafiou  City,  Colo. 
Sheikl,  F.  M.,  Yorktown,  Va. 
Sheldon,  A.  C,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
Shell,  W.  M.,  jr.,  Elizabethtowu.Tenu. 
Shelley,  George  M.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
'Shelsten,  I.,  Farmersville,  La. 
'Shcltou,W.  H.,  Maiden,  Mo. 
Shely,  De  Witt  C,  Nicholasville,  Ky. 
Shepherd,  J.  N.,  Berry  ville,  Va. 
Shepley,  Heniy,  Nevada,  Mo. 
'Sherman,  Dan.  J.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
*Sherwood,  Andrew  T.,  Bismarck,  Dak. 
"Shieklej',  V.  C,  Geneva,  Nebr. 
Shields,  S.  W.,  Morristown,  Tenn. 
'Shields,  William,  Anstin,  Mo. 
*Shier,  John,  Pioche,  Nev. 
Shimer,  Dr.  Henry,  Mount  Carroll,  111. 
ShirclitY,  C.H.,  Solon,  Iowa. 
Shirley,  M.  A.,  Logan,  Utah. 
"Shoemaker,  A.H.,  Decatur,  Tex. 
Shoemaker,  Thomas  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Shofluer,  M.  M.,  Company's  Shojis,  N.  C. 
Short,  C.  W.,  Greenville,  Ky. 
"Short,  W.G.,  Potterville,  Kans. 
Showalter,  John  A.,  Latrobe,  Pa. 
*Showell,  M.  F.,  Kimberly,  Minn. 
Shower,  Adam,  Maucliester,  Md. 
Shroyer,  Thomas,  Preston,  Ohio. 
*Shrum,  W.  F.,  Gilmer,  Tex. 
Shryock,  Thomas  W.,  Louisville,  Nefcr. 
*Shufeldt,  Dr.  R.  W.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Shuford,  Fannie,  Oxford,  Ala. 
Shurter,  Jos.  W.,  Gansevoort,  N.  Y. 
Shntz,  Jas.,  Roinney,  W.  Va. 
Sibbald,  George,  Aberdeen,  Ohio. 
Sieg.  W.  H.  H.,  Steelton,  Pa. 
*Sigler,  John  A.,  Harold,  Dak, 
Silcott,  U.  A.,  Youngsville,  Ohio. 
*Simm8,  Riifus  B.,  Blountsville,  Ala. 
Simmons,  C.  C,  Chariton,  Iowa. 
"Simmons,  M.  D.,  Harrisburgh,  Ark. 
Simon,  J.  H.,  Hartford,  Wis. 
*Simonds,  S.  C,  Hudson,  Wis. 
Simpson,  E.  W.,  Ripley,  Miss. 
Simpson,  J.T.,  Loudon,  Tenn. 
Simpson,  Robert,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
'Singleton,  B.  D.,  College  Mound,  Mo. 
*Sisson,  Nathaniel,  Wray,  Colo. 
Skavlem,  PI.  L.,  Janesville,  Wis. 
*Skeen,  R.  J.,  Nemaha  City,  Nebr. 
Skinner,  F.  G.,  Hamilton  County,  OUio, 
S'.ade,  Elisha,  Somerset,  Mass. 


Slater,  II.  II.,  England. 

Slater,  H.  N.,  England. 

Sledge,  W.  T.,  Lawreiiceville,  Va. 

*Sloan,  C.  G.,  Heppner,  Oregon. 

Slocumb,  D.  M.,  Hernando,  Miss. 

Slyer,  J.  P.,  Moorefield,  W.  Va. 

Small,  H.  B.,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Smead,  S.  M.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

*Smethers,  W.  R.,  Starkville,  Colo. 

Smeych,  Daniel,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

*Smiley,  A.  R.,  Skowhegan,  Me. 

Smith,  A.  E.,  Guyandotte,  W.  Va. 
;  Smith,  A.  J.,  Amherst,  Wis. 

Smith,  A.  J.,  Garrettsville,  Ohio. 
I  Smith,  B.  B.,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 

Smith,  B.  F.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Smith,  Everett,  Portland,  Me. 

Smith,  E.  C,  Ravenswood,  W.  Va. 

*Smith,  E.  R.,  Le  Sueur,  Minn. 

Smith,  Dr.  F.  S.,West  Hartford,  Conn. 

*Smith,  F.  C,  Kellerton,  Iowa. 
j  Smith,  F.  S.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Smith,  G.,  Cadiz,  Ky.   ~~ 

Smith,  G.  A.  B.,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 

Smith,  Henry  A.,  Spencer,  W.Va. 

Smith,  Henry  E.,  Brownsville,  Ky. 

Smith,  Herbert  C,  West  Union,  Ohio. 

*Smith,  H.  G.,  jr.,  Denver,  Colo. 

*Smith,  James  D.,  Dallas,  Oregon. 

Smith,  Jesse  F.,  Suffield,  Conn. 

"Smith,  Dr.  Joel  W.,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

*Smith,  John  J.,  Oroville,  Cal. 

Smith,  J.  B.,  FayetteviJle,  N.  C. 

Smith,  L.  E.,  Middlebourne,  W.  Va. 

Smith,  L.  H.,  Strathroy,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Smith,  L.  R.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 

"Smith,  N.  A.,  Neilly,  Ga. 

Smith,  0.  C,  North  Adams,  Mick. 

"Smith,  P.  A.,  Navasota,  Tex. 

"Smith,  Dr.  Q.  C,  Austin,  Tex. 

"Smith,  R.  H.,  Edwards,  Miss. 

"Smith,  Sherod,  Honierville,  Ga. 

"Smith,  S.  E.,  Witcherville,  Ark. 

"Smith,  Tenny,  Grand  Junction,  Iowa. 

"Smith,  Wash.  E.,  Pnrdy,  Mo. 

"Smith,  William  J.,  Eureka,  Nev. 

Smith,  William  R.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

"Smith,  W.  Egbert,  Butte  City,  Mont. 

Smither,  Herbert  L.,  Saluda,  Va. 

Suead,  N.  C,  Gaffney,  S.  C. 

"Snoll,C.W.,  Oconee,  Ga. 

"Snoddy,  John,  Big  Spring,  Tex. 

Snodgrass,  A.,  Scottsborough,  Ala. 

Snow,  B.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Snow,  Edward,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 
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Suow,  G.  C,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
Snow,  H.  M.,  Ceutral,  Mo. 
*Suycler,  A.  C,  Cheyenne  City,  Wyo. 
Snyder,  Charles  W.,  Hudson.  N.  Y. 
Snyder,  Clarence,  Racine,  Wis. 
Snyder,  Harrison,  Rockwnod,  P;i. 
Snyder,  H.,  Fairfield,  Utah. 
*Suyder,  John  J.,  Murphy's,  Cal. 
Solberg,  Mrs.  L.  S.,  Salem,  Ohio. 
Solly,  George  A.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
*Solomon,  M.  E.,  Jeffersouville,  Ga. 
Sonimer,  Frank,  Dorr,  Mich. 
Southall,  G.  H.,  Amelia  C.  H.,  Va. 
Southgate,  W.  T.,  College  Hill,  Ohio. 
Southwell,  T.,  England. 
Southworth,  La  G.,  Schuyler's  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Sowers,  A.  J.,  Bedford,  Iowa. 
Sparks,  A.  A.,  Mount  Vernon,  lud. 
Sparks,  J.,  Vanceburgh,  Ky. 
Spearman,  J.  P.,  Papilliou,  Nebr. 
Speer,  Henry,  Butler,  Mo. 
"Speir,  E.  W.,  Orlando,  Fla. 
Spence,  P.  B.,  Newport,  Ky. 
Spencer,  George  T.,  Kirksvillc,  Mo. 
Spencer,  Miss  Letta,  Hudson,  Mich. 
Spencer,  Thomas,  Chariton,  Iowa. 
Spencer,  T.  P.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Spencer,  Walter,  La  Porte,  Pa. 
Spencer,  W.  B.,  Murfreeshorough,  N.  C. 
*Spilker,  William  G.,  Keatchie,  La. 
Spiudler,  V.,  South  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Spotts,  Jas.  C,  Tazewell  C.  H.,  Pa. 
Sprague,  M.  A.,  Smethport,  Pa. 
Spriggs,  D.  S.,  Caldwell,  Ohio. 
*Sproule,  C.  H.,  Elko,  Nev. 
"Sprout,  J.  H.,  Blue  Earth  City,  Miun. 
*Spnrlock,  James  B.,  Versailleg,  Mo. 
Stacy,  J.  B.,  Pulaski,  Tenn. 
Stafford,  Pleasant,  Scvierville,  Tcun. 
Stalker,  John  D.,  Hartsville,  Tenn. 
Stamper,  I.  J.,  Ducktown,  Tenn. 
'Stanles,  S.  K.,  Northville,  Dak. 
Stark,  C.  A.,  Belaloo,   Wirrabara,  South 

Australia. 
*Stark,  H.,  Trinidad,  Colo. 
Stark,  W.  B.,  Agricultural  College,  Miss. 
Starnes,  Hugh  N.,  Marietta,  Ga. 
State  Agricultural  Dept.,  Auburn,  Ala. 
Stausill,  P.  W.,  Rockingham,  N.  C. 
Stearns,  Dan  C,  Berea,  Ohio. 
*Stearns,  H.  K.,  Mapes,  Dak. 
Stehbins,  Charles  D.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
*Steeir,  A.  E.,  Hamilton,  Tex. 
Steele,  F.  K.,  Annapolis,  Md. 
SteelCj  John  H.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Steele,  L.  A.,  Collanier,  Ohio. 
•Steele,  T.  D.,  Cassville,  Mo. 
Steele,  W^.  A.,  jr.,  Camden,  Tenn. 
Steere,  J.  B.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Steinbeck,  Will,  Hollister,  Cal. 
Stephen.'*,  J.  E.,  Homer,  Ga. 
Stephens,  J.  G.,  Stauardsvijlc,  Va. 
Stephenson,  C.  V.,  Wyoming,  Ohio. 
Stephenson,  William,  Lovingston,  Va. 
Sterling,  Dr.  E.,  Cievelai  d,  Ohio. 
Sterm,  E.,  Jeftersou,  Tex. 
*Stern,  J.  T.,  Logan,  Iowa. 
Sterrett,  Mrs.  P.,  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah. 
*Stetson,  Ben,  Plaiuview,  Nebr. 
Stevens,  Sidney,  North  Ogdeu,  Utah. 
*Stevenson,  E.,  Bristol,  Dak. 
Stevenson,  Henry,  Norwich,  England. 
*Stevenson,  W.  B.,  Manvel,  Dak. 
Stevenson,  W.  J.,  Oshawa,  Out.,  Canada. 
Stewart,  Alonzo  H..  Washington,  D.  C. 
*Stewart,  C.  W.,  Alma,  Nebr. 
Stewart,  Henry,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Stewart,  Henry  L., Middle Haddam,  Conn. 
Stewart,  John,  Woodstock.  N.  B.,  Canada. 
*Stewart,  T.  J.,  Newberry,  Mich. 
Stewarr,  W.  A.,  Lawreuccbnrgli,  Tenn. 
"Stewart,  W  'A.,  Woodviile,  Tex. 
Stickney,  Dr.  P.  L.  B.,  Si.ringfield,  Mass. 
*Stiles,  Dr.  E.  P.,  Austin,  Tex. 
*Stinson,  J.  M.,  Bobl)iu,  Tex. 
Stiver,  Pet(  r,  Lapeer,  Mich. 
*Stock,  John,  Fish  Havtn,  Idaho. 
Stockton,  J.  B.,  Toronto,  Kans. 
Stoddard,  Mrs.  G.  S.  F., South  Woodstock, 

Conn. 
Stoddard,  W.  L.,  Evart.  Mich. 
*Stokes,  T.  J.,  Macon,  Miss. 
Stolworthy,  George,  Franklin  Falls,  N.  H. 
Stone,  D.  D.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Stone,  S.  L.  P.,  Urbaua,  Oliio. 
Stone,  Witmev,  Gerniautowu,  Pa. 
Storms,  Edm.  B.,  Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 
Story,  C.A.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
Stonf,  W.  L.,  Albany,  Ky. 
Stout,  J.  H,,  Dccaturville,  Tenn. 
Stranahau,  J.  J.,  Chagiin  Falls,  Ohio. 
Strange,  John  Q.,  Athens,  Tenn. 
Stratford,  William  R.,  Vevay,  Ind. 
*Stratton,  N.  L.,  Uvalde,  Tex. 
Stratton,  W.  W.,  Ashley,  Ohio. 
Street,  D.  T.,  Savannah,  Tenn. 
Street,  George  H.,  Malta,  Ohio. 
'Streeter,  A.T.,  Calumet,  Mich. 
*Streiff,  Joseph,  Oakdale,  Minn. 
Strickland,  H.  L.,  Owcusville,  Ind. 
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Strickler,  M.,  Bridgewater,  Va. 
Strider,  J.  H.,  Halltowu,  W.  Va. 
Strode,  Dr.  W.  S.,  Beruadotte,  111. 
*Stroug,  E.  A.,  Dnshore,  Pa. 
•Strong,  Hairy  B.,  Clay  Center,  Nebr. 
Strout,  Noyes  E.,  Bedford,  lud. 
*Stiibbs,  T.  B.,  Baldwyn,  Miss. 
*Stiitman,  S.  B.,  Wiudoin,  Minn. 
"Suddatb,  E.,  Natcbitocbes,  La. 
Sugg,  Jas.  T.,  Snow  Hill,  N.  C. 
Suils,  Harry  H.,  East  Liverpool,  Obio. 
Suliot,  Jas.  W.,  Salem,  Obio. 
Sullivan,  Mrs.  C.C.,  Louisa,  Ky. 
♦Sullivan,  CM.,  Atbol,  Dak. 
*Snllivan,  J.,  Asbland,  Wis. 
Swaini,  George  M.,  Cbatbam,  N.  J. 
Swallow,  C.  W.,  Tjngsborougb,  Mass. 
Swan,  Jobu,  AUegbeuy,  Pa. 
Swan,  Jobn  M.,  jr.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Swauey,  Rev.  F.  I.,  Wiutersville,  Obio. 
Swartz,  W.T.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Swaysland,  George,  Brigbton,  England. 
Sweaney,  P.  C,  Larkin,  Kaus. 
Sweariugen,  G.  V.,  Sidney,  Iowa. 
*Sweet,  D.  E.,  Pipestone,  Minn. 
'Sweet,  Eli,  Millersburgb,  Iowa. 
*Sweet,  George  A.,  Granby,  Mo. 
Sweetland,  L.  R.,  Hamlin,  W.  Va. 
*Sweetser,  Andrew  J.,  Cavour,  Dak. 
Sweijland,  B.  L.,  Mount  Vernon,  Obio. 
Swetland,  J.  C,  Sparta,  Obio. 
Swift,  F.  J.  C,  Falmoutb,  Mass. 
*Swiggett,  A.,  Towauda,  Kans. 
Swint,  William,  Booneville,  Ind. 
*Taber,  George  F.,  Cbaska,  Minn. 
*Tabor,  Jobu  Q.,  Bryan,  Tex. 
*Taggart,  J.  H.,  Yuma,  Ariz. 
Talmadge,  W.  G.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Tatem,  C.E.,  Columbia,  N.  C. 
*Taylor,  C.E.,  Bronson,  Fla. 
"Taylor,  C.N.,  Meckling,  Dak. 
"Taylor,  E,  A.,  Beloit,  K.ms. 
*Taylor,  F.  H.  G.,  Lake  Providence,  La. 
Taylor,  Hawkins,  Wasbington,  D.  C. 
Taylor,  H.  F.,  Fulton,  Ky. 
Taylor,  I.  A.,  Oxford,  N.  C. 
Taylor,  Jobn  S.,  Cumberland  C.  H.,  Va. 
Taylor,  J.  E.,  Greenville,  Micb. 
Taylor,  J.  N.,  Lyucbburgb,  Tenn. 
Taylor,  J.  P.,  Du  Bois,  Pa. 
Taylor,  J.  R.,  New  Kent  C.  H.,  Va. 
*Taylor,  S.  W.,  luka,  Kans. 
Taylor,  W.  J.,  Greensburgb,  Ky. 
Teasdale,  Jobn,  Potosi,  Mo 
Telgbeder,  Henry,  Mount  Airy.  Obio. 
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*Tennly,  J.  F.,  Federal  Point,  Fla. 
Tereus,  N.  H.,  Misbicott,  Wis. 
Terrell,  Jobn  Allen,  Bloomfield,  Ky. 
Teulou,  Jas.  A.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Tevis,  A.  B.,  Home,  Ind. 
Tbalaker,  H.,  Petersburgb,  W.  Va. 
*Tbigpen,  C.  D.,  Sun  Hill,  Ga. 
*Tbigpeuu,  James  A.,  Wadley,  Ga. 
Tbistle,  George  P.,  Grantsville,  Md. 
*Tbomarrou,  M.  E.,  Yadkinville,  N.  C. 
*Tbomas,  G.  W.,  Canton,  Miss. 
Tbomas,  Jobn  J.,  Grantsville,  W.  Va. 
Thomas,  J.  D.,  Jefterson,  N.  C. 
Thomas,  N.  O.,  Erin,  Tenn. 
Thomlinson,  J.  R,.  Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C. 
Thompson,  Eruest  E.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
*Tbompsou,  Jay,  Gold  Hill,  Colo. 
Thompson,  J.  J.,  Lake  City,  Fla. 
Thompson,  J.  L.,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 
*Tbomx)son,  J.  M.,  Thatcher,  Colo. 
Thompson,  M.  S.,  Coudersport,  Pa. 
Thompson,  Robt.  J.,  Holman's  Mills,  N.  C. 
Thompson,  S.  T.,  Pocahontas,  Ark. 
Thompson,  Waldo,  Lynn,  Mass. 
'Thompson,  William,  Hallock,  Minn. 
Thompson,  W.  F.,  Happy  Valley,  S.  Aus. 
'Thomson,  Matt,  Alma,  Kaus. 
Thomson,  Wm.,  jr.,  Granite  City,  Utah. 
Thorn,  Z.  E.,  Elizabeth,  W.  Va. 
Thornton,  W.  P.,  Cuckoo,  Va. 
Thurston,  W.  J.  ¥.,  Clayton,  N.  C. 
Tibbits,  F.  L.,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 
Tillman,  Walter,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
*Tiusley,  A.  D.,  Sibley,  Iowa. 
Tisdall,  C.  J.,  Charlinch,  Ont.,  Canada. 
*Titcomb,  George  H.,  Waterville,  Kans. 
Toadvin,  E.  Stanley,  Salisbury,  Md. 
Todd,  Sereno  Edwards,  Orange,  N.  J. 
*Tobim,  Joseph  W.,  Dadeville,  Mo. 
Tolliver,  J.  B.,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
Tolmau,  Jobn  B.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Tomliuson,  H.  E.,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 
Tomliuson,  J.,  Sbelton,  Conn. 
*Tomlinsou,  L.  G.,  Hampton,  Ark. 
Tomliuson,  Tbomas,  Tate  Springs,  Tenn. 
Tompkins,  W.  H.,  Altoona,  Iowa. 
*ropleff,  Joseph  J.,  Longmont,  Colo. 
Townsen,  Lebanab,  Apollo,  Pa. 
Townsend,  B.  C,  Bay  Ridge,  N.  Y. 
Tracy,  C.  O.,  Taftsville,  Vt. 
Trappmann,  C.  M.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Trask,  R.  S.,  White  Cloud,  Mich. 
Traveller,  Cornelius,  Richmond,  Utah. 
"Tray nor,  L.  J.,  Scotia,  Nebr. 
Treat,  Willard  E.,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Trevett,  Wesley,  Higlilaiul,  Kans. 

*Tiimble,  N.  C,  Rusk,  Tex. 

*Tnppe,  T.  M.,  Howardsville,  Colo. 

Tristram,  Rev.  Cauou  Heury  Baker,  Hart- 
lepool, Durham,  Englaud. 

Trombley,  Jerome,  Petersburgb,  Mich. 

Troop,  Prof.  James,  La  Fayette,  Iml. 

Trotter,  Charles  P.,  Milltown,  Ind. 

*Trovis,  T.  D.,  Holdrege,  Nebr. 

Tubbs,  W^illiaiii,  Mouticello,  Miun. 

Tucker,  C.  D.,  Rockville,  Conn. 

Tucker,  R.  C,  Baruiug  Spriugs,  W.  Va. 

Tnruer,  E.  W.,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio. 

"Turner,  B.  £.,  Statesborough,  Ga. 

Turner,  Prof.  J.  B.,  Jackson ville.  111. 

Turner,  Jas.  R.,  Poplar  Grove,  Ark. 

Tusk,  John  W.,  Bardwell,  Ky. 

Tuttle,  Mary  E.,  West  Windsor,  Mich. 

*Twamley,  Fred,  Minto,  Dak. 

*Tweedy,  John,  Aurora,  Nebr. 

Tyhurst,  Margaret  A.,  Huntiugdou,  Pa. 

Tyler,  A.  L.,  Anniston,  Ala. 

*Tyler,  V.  L.,  Brookhaveu,  Miss. 

*Tyner,  E.  S.,  Plant  City,  Fla. 

*Ufford,  George  M.,  Wa  Keeney,  Kans, 

*Ulnier,  P.,  Houma,  La. 

*  Underbill,  Dr.  C.  B.,  Salida,  Colo. 

Urlwin,  William,  Salisbury,  South  Aus- 
tralia. 

Vail,  David  A.,  Atlauticville,  N.  Y. 

Vau  De  Casteele,  Edw.,  De  Pere,  Wis. 

*Vandegaer,  J.  B.,  Many,  La. 

*Vauderhoop,  Wm.  A.,  Gay  Head,  Mass. 

*Vandiver,  R.  K.,  Eaton,  N.  Mex. 

Van  Wye,  G.  P.,  Warren,  Ohio. 

*Van  Zant,  J.  P.,  Edmonton,  Ky. 

Varjohar,  H.  H.,  Reading,  Ohio. 

Varner,  C.P.,  Senatobia,  Miss. 

Varner,  .Johu  A.  R  ,  Lexington,  Va. 

*Veuable,  McD.  R.,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 

Verbeek,  William,  Holland,  Mich. 

Viallou,  P.  L.,  Bayou  Goula,  La. 

Vincent,  F.  P.,  Cottage  City,  Mass. 

Vogdes,  Lieut.  A.W.,  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 

*Vogt,  J.  E.,  Lo  Mars,  Iowa. 

Vogt,  Louis  O.,  Salem,  111. 

Voigt,  Herman,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A^olkening,  H.,  Lenzbnrgh,  111. 

*Voorhees,  A.  W.,  Eckley,  Colo. 

Voorhees,  David  C,  Blawenburgh,  N.J. 

Voorheis,Wm.  G.,  South  Frankfort,  Mich. 

*Voss,  John  E.,  Cottondale,  Fla. 

Waalkes,  Martin,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

*Wa(lc,  Heui-y  C,  Backusburgh,  Ky. 

Wade,  Joseph  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wadsworth,  Daniel  S.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
"Wagner,  Flora  Z.,  Crandou,  Dak. 
Wagner,  P.  T.,  Calera,  Ala. 
Wagner,  Silas  A.,  Elk  Lick,  Pa. 
Wagstaff,  W.  E.,  Cottam,  Ont.,  Cauada. 
^Waite,  D.  B.,  Spriugwater,  N.  Y. 
*Waketield,  John  W.,  Apalachicola,  Fla. 
Walden,  C.  J.,  Fayette,  Mo. 
Walden,  W.  E.,  Watervliet,  Mich. 
"Waldron,  E.  H.,  Henry,  Dak. 
Walker,  Arthur,  Hitchcock,  Tex. 
*Walker,  B.  F.,  Dntch  Flat,  Cal. 
Walker,  C.  H.,  Frostburgh.  Md. 
*Walker,  H.  N.,  Bntler  Centre,  Iowa. 

*  Walker,  Dr.  James  R.,  Excels!,  r,  Minn. 
Walker,  Dr.  R.  L.,  Mansfield,  Pa. 
*Walker,  R.  T.,  jr.,  Trinty,  Tex. 
Walker,  Thomas,  Rawdon,  Ont.,  Canada- 

*  Wa  ker,  Thowas  W.,  Croydon,  Utah. 
*Walker,  William,  Scandia,  Kans. 
Wall,  A.  A.,  Vernon,  Ala. 
'Wallace,  Henry  C.  Alta,  Utah. 
Wallace,  J.  K.  P.,  Andersonville,Tenn. 
Wallace,  J.  S.,  Brunswick,  Mo. 

*  Wallace,  R.  B.,  Thomson,  Minn. 
Walsh,  J.  F.,  Humboldt,  Nebr. 

*  Walters,  Samuel,  Rocky  Comfort,  Ark. 
Walton,  J.  A.,  Germantown.  Kj'. 
AValton,  V.  E.,  Byron,  Ga. 
"Walworth,  Cyrus  M.,  Loup  City,  Nebr. 
*Ward,  A.  J.,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

*Ward,  A.  L.,  Fairmont,  Minn. 
*Ward,  George  W.,  Prattville,  Ala. 
Ward,  Horace,  Clarendon,  Ark. 
*Ward,  S.  M.,  Georgetown,  S.  C. 
Ward,  Thomas,  Montrose,  Iowa. 
Warder,  R.  H.,  North  Bend,  Ohio. 
Ware,  Walter,  Boyue  City,  Mich. 

*  Warner,  A.  B.,  White  Rock,  Kans. 

*  Warner,  G.  S.,  Coal  Creek,  Colo. 
Warren,  Dr.  B.  H.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
*Warreu,  J.  L.,  Clear  Lake,  Wis. 
Warren,  Col.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Warsou,  Ed.  L.,  Hillsborough,  Ohio. 

*  Warson,  Samuel,  East  Snriy,  Me. 
Warwick,  G.  W.,  Smith ville,  Ga. 
*Wasser,  E.  A.,  Girard,  Kans. 
Watkins,  Albert,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Watkins,  Z.  S.,  Ooletewah,  Tenu. 
Watlington,  Thomas  H.,  Stony  Point,  Ind. 
*Watson,  E.  R.,  Kearney,  Nebr. 
*Watson,  Harrie  A.,  Wolsey,  Dak. 
Watson,  J.  E.,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Watson,  L.  F. ,  Watseka,  111. 
Watson,  Mary  A.,  Keuansville,  N.  C. 
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*  Watson,  Will  W.,  Fairbnry,  Nebr. 
nVatsou,  W.  I.,  Blaiulville,  Ky. 
Watts,  George,  Perry,  Ohio. 
Watts,  S.  R.,  Union,  W.  Va. 
Weathers,  E.  W.,  Elkton,  Ky. 
Weaver,  A.  B.,  Cleartield,  Pa. 
Weaver,  W.  C,  Front  Royal,  Va. 
*Weaver,  W.  F.,  Will's  Point,  Tex. 
Webb,  A.  H, ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Webb,  Charles  W.,  Anderson  C.  H.,-S.  C. 
Weber,  Dr.  William,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Webster,  F.  M.,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 
Webster,  Fred.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Webster,  Jabez,  Centralia,  111. 
Webster,  W.  F.,  Oshkosb,  Wis. 
Weeks,  Rev.  Lcroy  T.,  Osborne,  Kans. 
*Weems,  John  A. ,  Flora,  Ala. 

*  Wegener,  H.  F.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Weir,  Robert  C,  Manassas,  Va. 
Weisbrod,  A.  W.,  Oshkosb,  Wis. 
Welch,  Ben  M.,  New  Martinsville,  W,  Va. 
*Weleh,  Noah,  Glasco,  Kans. 

*Welch,  T.  J.,  Welch,  N.  C. 
Wells,  Oliver,  Marsh  field.  Mo. 
Welmau,  Z.  L. .  Stoughtou,  Wis. 
Welsh,  F.  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
*Wendel,  George,  Audubon,  Minn. 
Wentzell,  C.  B.,  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va. 
*Westcott,  W.  F.,  Duucansby,  Miss. 
*We8t,  D.  C,  Perry,  Iowa. 
West,  D.  L  ,  McMillan,  Mich, 
*West,  E.  E.,  Quitman,  Miss. 
*West,  William,  Chehalis,  Wash. 
Westbrook,  M.  H.,  Lyons,  Iowa. 
"Westbrook,  W.  H.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark, 
*Westergreu,  Charles,  Marine  Mills,  Minn. 
Westwood,  Herbert  W.,  Pennington,  N.  J. 
Wetmore,  E.  P.,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
Whaling,  O.  M.,  Milltowu,  Dak. 
"Wheat,  B.  P.,  Lewisville,  Ark. 
Wheaton,  Dr.  J.  M.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
*Whedon,  F.  L.,  York,  Nebr. 
Wheeler,  Leonard  W.,  Westford,  Mass. 

*  Wheeler,  Willard  A.,  Atkinson,  Nebr. 
*Wheelock,  L.  L.,  Owatouna,  Minn. 
Wherritt,  W.  H.,  Lancaster,  Ky. 
Whitaker,  Thomas  H.,  La  Grange,  Ga. 
Whitaker,  T.  L.,  Entield,  N.  C. 
White,  A.  C,  Jefferson,  Ohio. 
*White,  C.  W.,  Greeley,  Colo. 
White,  Frank,  Murfreesborough,  Teun. 
*White,  G.  C,  Carson  City,  Nev. 
White,  G.  H.,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 
White,  H.  G.,  Taunton,  Mass. 
*White,  J.  H.  C,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 


*  White,  L.  W.,  Woodbine,  Iowa. 
White,  Wm.  S.,  Winchester,  Va. 
Whitehead,  C.  B., Bradford,  Pa. 
Whitehead,  C.  C,  Tobiusport,  Ind. 
Whitehead,  Jos.  W.,  Fairfax  C.  H.,  Va. 
Whitehead,  Hon.  Thomas,  Richmond,  Va. 
Whitford,  John  D.,  New  Berne,  N.  C. 
Whitlock,  R.  A.,  Jonesville,  S.  C. 
*Whituey,  T.,  Billings,  Mont. 
'Whitney,  Wm.,  Cawker  City,  Kans. 
Whittaker,  J.  S.,  Corydon,  Iowa, 
Wliittemore,  James  O.,  Fairt]eld,Me. 

*  Whittemore,  Jno.  A.,  Kiugstree,  S.  C. 
"Whittlesey,  L.  C,  Hemphill,  Tex. 
*Wickersham,  R.  J.,  Lebanon,  Mo. 
Wickson,  E.  J.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Widby,  J.  R.,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 
Widmann,  Otto,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Widmyer,  J.  R.,  Glendi  ve,  Mont. 
Widoe,  John  F.,  Hart,  Mich. 

*  Wieland,  J.  Leon-,  Beaver  Falls,  Minn. 
Wiestling,  Eva  Ross,  Middletown,  Pa. 
*Wilbur,  D.  B.,  Cumings,  Dak. 
Wilcox,  Geo.,  Lower  Mitcbau],  S.  Aus. 
"Wilder,  George,  Huron,  Dak. 

*  Wilds,  W.  H.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
"Wilkinson,  N.  B.,  La  Moure,  D^k. 
Willard,  Jesse,  England. 
Willet,  Prof.  J.  E.,  Macon,  Ga. 
Willett,  J.  M.,  Moulton,  Iowa. 
Willey,  Dennis  F.,  Charlestown.  Ind. 
Williams,  A.  Lee,  Owosso,  Jlich. 
Williams,  A.  N.,  Parkersburgh,  W.  Va. 
"Williams,  Charles  B.,  Marvin,  Dak. 
"Williams,  Edwin,  Peterson,  Utah. 
W^illiams,  Jas.  B.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Williams,  James  E.,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Williams,  J.,  Morgan,  Utah. 
Williams,  J.  B.,  ToroTito,  Ont.,  Canada. 
Williams,  J.  H.,  Craig,  Mo. 
Williams,  Orrawell,  Juab,  L^tah. 
"Williams,  O.  K.,  Waynesboro,  Jliss. 
''Williams,  R.  W.,  Indian  Springs,  Mo. 
Williams,  Sue  E.,  Ireland,  Ind. 
Williams,  T.  C,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Williams,  T.  S.,  Dupont,  Ind. 
"Williams,  Wallace,  J.,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 
"Williams,  W.  M.,  Fresno  City,  Cal. 
"Williamson,  Gibson,  Oak  Point,  N.  B., 

Canada. 
Williamson,  Robt.,  Ti'oy,  111. 
Williugham,  Jno.  A.,  Sebree,  Ky. 
Willis,  A.,  England. 
"Willis,  Walter  D.,  Livingston,  Tex. 
Willison,  A.,  Cumberland,  Md. 
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*Will8,0.  B.,  Ansted,  W.  Va. 
Wills,  W.  H.,  Amherst  C.  H.,  Va. 
Wilsou.A.  H.,  Logau,  Ohio. 
*WilsoD,  B.  C,  Wahpetou,  Dak. 
Wilsou.Chas.  C,  Sterling,  Nebr. 

*  Wilson,  C.  B.,  Bnena  Vista,  Colo. 
Wilsou.C.  M.,  Tecum8eh,Nebr. 
*Wil8on,D.  W.,  Solomou  City,  Kans. 
^Wilson,  E.  A.,  Gabion,  Tex. 
*Wilsou,  E.  C,  Clay  Centre,  Kans. 
*Wilson,F.  E.,  David  City,  Nebr. 
Wilson,  Hugh,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

*  Wilson,  John,  Daphne,  Ala. 
*Wil8on,  Joseph  E.,  Hays  City,  Kaus. 
Wilson,  J.  Harner,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 
*Wilson,  S.  Otho,  Vineyard,  N.  C. 
*Wilson,S.  v.,  Colfax,  Iowa. 
Wilson,  W.  A.,  Cross  Plains,  Ala. 
Wine,  E.  T.,  Free  Hill,  Tenu, 
*Wintree,  J.  O.,  Leesville,  La. 
Wing,  Minerva  E.,  Charlotte,  Vt. 
*Winn,  J.  W.,  Jetmore,  Kans. 

Wintle,  Ernest  D.,  Montreal,  Q.,  Canada. 
Wirts,  Stiles  H.,  Conltersville,  111. 
W^ise,  J.  N.,  Platt8mouth,Nebr. 
*Wisecarver,  J.  F.,  McMinnville,  Oregon. 
Wiseman,  J.  J.,  Nnnica,  Mich. 
*Wiser,  S.  L.,  Central  City,  Nebr. 
Wister,  William  Rotch,  Germantown,  Pa. 
*Witt,A.  R.,  Conway,  Ark. 

*  Witters,  George  S.,  Ida  Grove,  Iowa. 
Wolcott,  Grove  H.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
Wolf,  S.  R.,  Williamsport,  Md. 
Wood,  A.  H.,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 
Wood,  Buena  V.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
Wood,  Chas.  W.  Burlington,  Wis. 
*Wood,  C.E.,  Marble  Rock,  Iowa. 
*Wood,  C.  H.,  Moss  Point,  Miss. 
*Wood,  Frank  E.,  Ripley,  Mich. 
Wood,  Ira  R.,  Hnntiugton,  W.  Va. 
Wood,  Rev.  John  George,  Belvedere,  Lon- 
don, England. 

*Wood,  Julia  A.  A.,  Sauk  Rapids,  Minn. 
Wood,  J.W.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
Wood,  M.  L.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Wood,  Norman  A.,  Saline,  Mich. 
*Wood,  William,  Towusend,  Mont. 
"Woodall,  W.  H.,  Hunts ville,  Tex. 
Woodburu,  John  M.,  Newville,  Pa. 


*Woodbury,  Ed.D.,  Fort  Union,  N.  Mex. 
*Woods,  J.  F.,  Schuyler,  Nebr. 
Woodward,  George  W.,  Shelby,  Mich. 
Wocdworth,  Elihu,  Keatville,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, Canada. 
Work,  H.  F.,  New  Washington,  Ind. 
Worthen,  Charles  K.,  Warsaw,  111. 
VVorthiugton,  W.  W.,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 
Wright,  B.  W.,  Marquette,  Mich. 
Wright,  Abel  A.,  Griffin,  Ga. 
Wright,  A.  S.,  Woodstock,  111. 
Wright,  C.  A.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
Wright,  Prof.  Elizur,  Medford,  Mass. 
^Wright,  F.  W.,  Livingston,  Mont. 
Wright,  M.  D.,  Aurora  Springs,  Mo. 
Wright,  N.W.,  Farmland,  Ind. 
Wright,  R.  A.,  Louisburgh,  Kans. 
Wright,  R.  G.,  Waynesborough,  Va. 
•Wright,  William  A.,  Linkville,  Oregon. 
Wright,  W.  A.,  Burlington,  Ind. 
*Wright,  W.  L.,  Port  Eads,  La. 
Wright,  W.  R.,  LewistoD,  Me. 
Wyckoff,  George,  Mears,  Mich. 
Wyckoff,  George  A.,  Bevis,  Ohio. 
Wylie,  Henry  H.,  Kent  City,  Mich. 
"Wylie,  S.,  Winnsborongh,  La. 
Wyman,  Henry  S.,  Morenci,  Mich. 
Wyman,  L.  E.,  Sycamore,  111. 
*Wyman,  O.  B.,  Viroqua,  Wis. 
Wynkoop,  W.  C,  Denver,  Colo. 
*Yaunly,  Alma  N.,  Stockton,  Utah. 
Yenowine,  Edwin,  Edwardsville,  Ind. 
"Yoakum,  F.  L.,  Tyler,  Tex. 
*Yoden,  E.M.,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
*York,  J.E.,  Caddoa,  Colo. 
Young,  C.  F.,  Columbia,  Pa. 
Young,  D.  S.,  Winona,  Miss. 
Young,  Dr.  Frank,  Weymouth,  Ohio. 
*Young,  F.  W.,  Fort  Stockton,  Tex. 
*Young,  John  R.,  Hempstead,  Tex. 
Young,  M.  A.,  Hollidaysburgh,  Pa. 
Young,  Dr.  Rawlings,  Corinth,  Miss. 
*Young,  R.  L.,  Fairfield,  N.  C. 
Young,  S.  W.,  Spring  Hill,  Kans. 
Youngblood,  J.  N.,  Chester  C.  H.,  S.  C. 
Zellars,  Simeon,  Palmetto,  Ga. 
Zevely,  Van  A.,  Cairo,  W.  Va. 
Zillier,  Carl,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
*Zorn,  J.,  jr.,  Seguin,  Tex. 
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Abundance  of  birds  during  migration,  97. 
Acanthis  linaria,  80,  263. 
Accidental  transportation,  23,  309. 
Accipiter  cooperi,  32. 

velox,  32. 
Acer,  146. 

Acknowledpiuents,  9,  10. 
Acrididce,  13J. 
Acts  relating  to  sparro'ws  in  the  United  States, 

167-173. 
Actual  increase,  29. 
Africa,  sparrows  in,  302. 
Agelaius  phoeniceiis,  80,  266. 
Ailanthns  -worms.  306. 
ALibama,  no  sparrow  law  in,  167. 
Alaska,  no  sparrow  law  in,  167. 
Albinism,  albinos,  31. 
Algeria,  House  Sparrow  in,  302. 

Spauisb  Sparrow  in,  302. 
Amarantbus  seeds,  311,  328. 
Ambroiia  artemisice/olia.  146. 
American  Naturalist,  extracts  from,  304,  305. 
American  Ornitbologists'  TTnion,  11,  304,  315-318. 

Verdict  of,  315-318. 
Amount  of  grain  consumed  in  France,  302. 
Ampelig  cedrorum,  80,  270,  272,  280. 
A^nmodramus  sandwichensis  savanna,  80,  270,  280, 

323. 
Atnpelopsis  veitchii,  41. 
Ancients,  Sparrow  known  to  the,  301. 
Angleworms,  292.     (^'ee  Eartbworm.) 
Anigoplia fructicola,  303. 
Anisopteri/x  {Paleacrita)  vernata,  109,  110, 128, 129, 

130,  131.  132,  285,  285,  291.  292,  293,   295,  299,  300, 

301. 
Annual  increase.  29. 
Ant,  black,  296. 

red,  102,  291. 
Ants,  102,  112,  113,  114,  115,  128,  130,  138,  140,  141, 
142,  287,  291,  295,  318. 
winged,  102,  130,  140,  291. 
Ants'  eggs  eaten,  102. 
Antiopa  butferfly,  291. 

Antrostomus  rocifen>g,  disappearence  of,  283. 
Apple,  pecked  by  Sparrow  (figure),  58. 
Apple  buds  and  blossoms  plucked,  45,  46,  47,  240, 

211,  242. 
Apple  buds  in  stomachs,  242. 
Ai)ple  pulp  in  stomachs,  145. 
Apple  pollen  eaten,  344. 
Apple  seeds  not  eaten,  57-58. 


Apple-tree  worms,  102. 
Apple-trees  and  c^inkerworais,  109,110. 
Apples  attacked  in  America,  48,  54,  57,  58,  59,  244, 
247,  248,  249,  250. 
Australia,  349,  351. 
Aphides,  102,  125,  129,  130,  289,  296,  328,  332,   345, 

347,  348. 
Aphodius  fimetarius,  112, 116. 
granarius,  112, 116. 
sp.,  Ill,  116,  296. 
Appa-atus  for  Spariow-catcbing,  181, 191. 
Apricots,  in  America,  48,  244. 

In  Australia,  349,  350,  351,  352,  353. 
Apricot  buds  and  blossoms  plucked,  45,  241,  351. 
Arachnids,  120,  121,291. 
Arctii'Is,  112. 
Area  occupied  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

26-27. 
Aristotle  mentions  the  Sparrow,  301. 
Arizona,  no  sparrow  law  in,  167. 
Arkansas  bird  law,  167. 
Arkansas  goldfinch,  8u. 

Army  worm,  99,  102,  128,  129,130,131,287,288,289, 
290,  294,  295. 
Fall,  118. 
Arsenic,  174,  175, 177,  2i3,  235,  238,  349,  351. 
Arseniate  of  soda,  174, 177. 
Arsenious  oxide,  174. 
Arsenite  of  calcium,  174,  177, 

of  copper,  174,  178. 
Artichoke,  49,  06. 

Atriplex patulum,  seeds  eaten,  305. 
Attachment  to  young,  193. 

Attacks,  made  in  squad.s,  94,  266-267,269,270,271, 
276,  277,  279,  28),  281,  282. 
Unprovoked,  92-94,  97,  263,  264. 
Australia,  Sparrow  in,  302-303,  320,  318-357. 
Grapes  damaged  in,  5.5-56. 
Poison  used  in,  132-133. 
Auxiliary  barrel,  161. 
Avcna  saliva,  146. 
Bagworm,  102,  121, 131,  32-1-325. 
Bags  torn  from  grapes,  54,  323-324. 
Baltimore  Oriole,  60,  SO,  81, 108-109,  263,  268,  269,271, 
272,  273,  274,  275,  278,  282,  283,  324-325. 
Eats  cherries  and  pe-as,  60. 
Eats  hairy  caterpillars,  108-109. 
Bank  Swallow,  80, 

Barley,  in  America,  68,  72,  73,  74,  253,  255,  256,  259, 
2<!0. 
In  Australia,  349. 
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262,  266,  271,  272,  275,  277, 


Barley,  in  England,  330,  344,  345 
Barn  Martin,  282. 
Baru  Swallow,  fO,  86, 

278,  282,  283. 
Baitlett  pears,  55,  58. 
Buds  eaten,  242. 
Beans,  48,  250,  344. 

Shoots  eaten,  250. 
Bee-bird,  Bee-martin,  80,  265,  271. 
Bee-miller  in  Sparrow's  nest,  320. 
Beef  in  stomach  of  young,  145. 
Bees,  102, 114, 115, 135,  138, 140,  141,  289. 
Bees  and  grapes,  49-50,  55,  246. 
Bees  injure  fruit,  50. 
Beet,  leaves  eaten,  48,  63,  64. 
Seed  eaten,  48,  6t,  65,  244. 
Sprouts  eaten,  245,  248,  250. 
Beetle,  elm-leaf,  130,  293,  298. 
Goldsmilb,  102,  285. 
Tiger,  102, 130,  295. 
Beetles,  102, 103,  124, 129, 135,  137, 139,  286,  290, 

296,  297,  299,  305,  325,  331,  337,  344,  345,  347. 
Beneficial  and  iujurious  birds,  81,  327,  334. 
Beneficial  and  iujurious  insects,  101,  121,  287, 
Beneficial  insects  in  stomachs,  134,  135,  136, 

138, 139, 140, 141, 142. 
Bergerie,  Rougier  de  la,  302. 
Bermuda,  birds  expelled  from,  283. 

Sparrow  in,  283. 
Berries,  57,  60,  244,  245,  247,  248,  249,  251,  345. 
Bewick's  AYreu,  80,  261,  276. 
Bibliography,  outline  of,  301-304. 
Bindweed,  black  or  corn,  343,  345. 
Seed  eaten,  67,  343,  345, 
Bird  laws  in  the  United  States,  167-173. 
Bird  protection  in  England,  334. 
Birds,  incities,  99, 100. 

Killed  by  Spairows,  84,  86,  87,  88,  90,  91 

94,  95,  270,  276,  279,  283,  307,  339. 
List  of  those  molested,  80. 
Pieyiug  on  S])arroW!;,  150. 
Birds  of  pre}-,  beneficial,  327. 
Bitter-sweet  berries  and  thrusnes,  273. 
Bitterweed  seed,  144, 140. 
Black  ant,  296. 

Blackbeiries,  48,  55,  56,  57,  246,  248,  249,  327. 
Black-billed  Cuckoo,  108-109. 
Blackbird,  Boat-tailed,  92. 

Cro-w,  32, 80,  92,  267,  268,  269,  27J,  276. 
English  (Merula).  335. 
Eed-winged,  80,  206. 
Blackbirds,  70,  74,  76,  77,  80,  246,  2.54,  262,  265, 

279,282,290-291,335. 
Blackbirds  and  army--worms,  290-291. 
Blackbirds  and  corn,  254. 
Blackbirds  and  cutworms,  290-291. 
Blackbirds  and  fruit,  246. 
Blackbirds  and  rice,  76,  77. 
Blackbirds  ]>rotected  in  England,  335. 
Black-capped  Titmouse,  80. 
Black-caps  (raspberries),  57. 
Black  cherries,  249. 
Black  haw,  146. 

Black  Martin,  80,  84,  261,  269,  278. 
Blades  of  grass  in  .stomachs,  144,  312,  325. 
Blight  and  Sparrows,  334-335. 


,  93, 


278, 


Blizzard  of  March,  1888,  33. 
Blossoms  and  buds  destroyed,  40,  42-48,  240' 
244,  245,  246,  247,  249,  250,  251,  31.0, 311,  312,  325, 
328. 
Blow-flies,  102,  118-119. 
Blue-backed  Swallow  (  —  Tree  Swallow),  80. 
Bluebird.  80,81,  82-87,88,  91,  93,94,  96,  97,  126, 
262,  264,  265,  266,  267,  268,  269,  270,  271,  272, 
274,  275,  276,  277,  278,  279,  280,  281,  282,  283, 
320,  327. 
Eggs  destroyed,  83. 
Food  of,  IL'O,  290-291,  320. 
Xestlings  killed,  84,  93. 
IJobbed  of  food,  94,  297. 
Summary  of  evidence,  82-83. 
Bluebird,  Western,  80. 
Blue-bottle  flics,  112, 118, 138,  345. 
Blue-jay,  Jay,  31,  32,  80,  233,  234,  264,  265.  267, 

269,  271,  272,  277,  282. 
Boat-tailed  Blackbird,  92. 
Bobolink,  70,80,95,280. 
Bomare,  Valmont  de,  302. 
Borers,  102. 
Bot-flies,  bots,  102, 128,  129,  130,  131,  132,  287, 

294,  299. 
Bounties,  amount  paid  in  Michigan,  162-163. 
By  towns,  235,  238,239. 
Cost  of,  154-164. 
In  Australia,  349,  350. 
In  England,  98,  303,  348. 
In  Germany.  321. 

In  Michigan,  36, 150, 162-163,  235,  236. 
In  Montana.  161-162. 
In  Ohio,  150. 

Not  expedient,  36, 153-164. 
Bounties  and  taxation,  160. 
Bounty-law,  an  ideal,  155. 
Bounty-laws,  objections  to,  158-161. 
Box-elder  buds,  44. 
Box-inhabiters,  8'2-88. 
Boxes  lor  nests,  removed,  36. 
Brachymyrex  heeri,  113, 116. 
Bread,  rice,  etc.,  in  crops,  136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 

143, 144, 145. 
Breeding  age,  28,30,311. 
Breeding  season,  27. 
Breeding  in  winter,  238. 
Brewer-Coues  controveisy,  303. 
British  estimate  of  Sparrows,  39. 
British  evidence,  330-348. 
Bronzy  cutworm,  102,  286. 
Broods,  late  and  early,  27,  30,  238. 

Number    and   size  of,   27,  29-30,  232, 
234,  238,  317,  342. 
Brown  Thrasher  or  Thrush,  80,  266, 278,  280. 
Brown  Towhee,  80. 
Bnichus  pisi,  128. 
Buckwheat,  68,  77,  255,  256,  257,  258. 
Buds,  40,  42-43,  4-5,  240-243,  244,  245,  246,  247,  249, 
251,296,310  311,312,325,327,328. 
Partial  list  of  those  eaten,  45. 
Buds  and  blossoms,  40,  42-48,  240-243,  244,  245, 
247,249,  250,251,  296,310,  311,312,325, 
Buds  and  insects,  42-43,  242. 
Buffalo-moth.  102. 
Bugs,  102, 135, 139,  142,  287,  288,  296,  297. 


-243, 
327, 


261, 
273, 
297, 


263, 


289, 


141- 


233, 


246 
327. 
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Bunting,  Indigo,  274. 

Bunting,  Tainted  =  Painted  Finch,  q.v. 

Butcher-bird,  31.  270. 

Buttercup,  seed  eaten,  343. 

Butterdies,  99,  102.  103,  129,  180,  131,  285,  28C,  288, 

291,  294,  299,  300,  301,  345. 
Butterfly,  Antiopa,  291. 

Cabbage,  102,  130,  131,  288,  294,  300,  301, 

335. 
Turnus,  102,  291. 
Vanessa,  102. 
Yellow,  102. 
Butterfly  larv*,  102,  288,  299. 
Cabbage,  heads  pecked.  248. 

Leaves  eaten,  48,  61,  63,  249,  251,  25i,  344. 

349. 
Plants  eaten,  63,  249,  251,  252,  344. 
Seed  eaten,  48,  64,  65,  244,  245,  247,  249. 
Cabbage  butterfly,  102,  130,  131,  288,  294,  300,  301, 

335. 
Cabbage  moth,  102,  297,  3J5. 

Cabbage  worm  or  caterpillar,  99,  102, 128, 129, 130, 
131,  285,  286,  287,  288,  289,  290,  292,  297, 
299,  300,  344. 
California,  no  span-ow  law  in,  167. 
Caloptenus  bivittatus,  329. 

diferentialis,  in,  119. 
femurrubnnn,  119, 127,  301,  313,  329. 
S2)retus.  119. 
sp.,111, 114, 119. 
Canada  Tree  Sparrow,  192. 
Canadian  area  occupied  by  Sparrow,  26. 
Canadian  climate,  33,  308. 
Canary,  AVild,  80,  265. 

Canker-worm,  99, 102, 109-110, 121-122, 128, 129, 130, 
131, 132,  263,  285,  286,  291,  292,  293, 
295,  299.  300,  301,  317. 
Spring,  121-122. 
Canker-worm  moth  eaten  by  Robin,  110. 
Canker-worms  and  Chipping  Sparrow,  263. 
Canker-worms  externiiuato  themselves,  110. 
Canker-worms,  work  of,  109-110. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sparrows  at,  335. 
Carahidce,  102, 127,  300,  328. 
Carabid  larva?,  102.291. 
Caradrina  cubicularis.  342. 
Cardinal  Grosbeak,  Cardinal,  80,  268,  280. 
eardinalis  cardlnaUs,  80,  268.  280. 
Cares  seeds,  312. 
Carolina  Dove,  280. 
Carolina  Wren,  80,  276,  277,  280. 
C'arpodaeus  front((lis,  80,  262. 

purpureus,  80,  263,  270,  276,  280. 
Carrot,  seed  eaten,  65. 

Sprouts  eaten,  49,  64,  245. 
Catawba  grape,  324. 

Catbird,  80,  264,  265,  266,  208,  269,  272,  273,  274,  275, 
276,  278,  279-280,  281,  283. 
Food  of,  126. 
Mobbed,  278. 
Catching  Sparrows,  178-191. 
Caterpillar,  fall,  102. 

Grape-vine,  102,  287. 
Tent,  102, 129, 131, 288,  300. 
Tree,  102,  287. 
White,  129,  290. 


Caterpillans,  96,  102,  124,128,129,130,131,135,139, 
142,  284,  285,  287,  288,  289,  290,  291,  293,  294,  297,  299, 
300,  306,  308,  330,  331,  332,  333,  334,  335,  336,  337,  338, 
339,  340,  342,  344,  345,  347. 
Caterpillars,  hairy,  99,  107-109,  129,  130,  286.  290, 
292,  295. 
Smooth,99,102, 131,285,  286. 
In  .stomachs.  111,  114, 118, 141. 
Killed  by  rain,  108. 
Protected  by  Sparrow,  107-110. 
Catkins  of  poplar  eaten,  41. 
Cats,  efl'ect  of,  ou  birds,  31,  95, 238. 
Killed  by  poison,  352. 
Mobbed  by  Sparrows,  273,  277. 
Cat-tailed  millet,  252. 
Cauliflower,  49,  03,  249,  344,  349. 
Cecropia  moth,  291. 
Cedar  berries  eaten,  250. 
Cedar-bird,  Cherry-bird,  80,  270,  272,  280. 
Cedar  trees,  injured  by  filth,  241. 

Barked  by  Sparrows,  147. 
Cerambycid  beetle  in  Cuckoo's  stomach,  123. 
Cerasus  arium,  146. 
Gerasiiuin  trivialc,  343. 
Cereals,  number  of  reports  on,  68. 
Cereals  in  stomachs,  134, 135, 136, 137, 138,  139,  140, 

141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146. 
Chcetoenema  denticidata,  112, 113, 114, 115, 117. 
Chcftura  pelagica,  80,  278,  282. 
ChaflSnch  destroyed  in  England,  333,  313. 
Change  in  nesting  habits,  24. 
Change  of  public  opinion,  35. 
Chats,  274. 

Checks  on  increase,  in  America,  31-40,  232,  233, 234, 
235,  236,  237,  238.  239. 
lu  Europe,  97-98. 
CheUdon  crythrogaster,  80,  86,89,262,266,271,272, 

275,  277,  278,  282,  283. 
Chenopodium  album,  343. 

honus-henricut,  343. 
Chenopodium  seeds,  311,  343. 

Cherries,  46,  48,  54,  .55,  56,  57,  59,  244,  245,  246,  247, 
248,  219.  250,  2.51,  252,  349,  351,  353. 
Choke,  249. 
•Vrad,  48,  249. 
Cherries  and  insects,  250. 
Cherry-bird,  Cedar-bird,  80,  270,  272,  280. 
Cherry -buds  and  blossoms,  45,  46,  56, 146,  242,  243. 
Cherry-buds  inclosing  insects,  43. 
Cherry-tree  worms,  102. 
Chewink,  80. 

Chickadee,  Black-capped,  80. 
Chickadees,  80, 152-153,  267,  271. 
Chicken-corn,  75. 

Chickens  and  Sparrows,  81, 149,  250,  277. 
Chickens,  mobbed,  277. 
Chickweed,  305,  343. 
Chimney  Swift  or  Swallow,  80,  278,  282. 
Chinch-bug,  102, 129, 131,  288. 

Chipping  Sparrow,  Chippy,  80,  81,  87,  93,  95,  262, 
263,  261,  265,  266,  267,  269,  270,  271,  272,  277,  278, 
279,  280,  282,  283,  306,  309,  327. 
Eggs  destroyed,  271. 
Nestlings  killed,  93. 
Chloride  of  mercnry,  177. 
Choke-cherry  eaten,  249. 
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Ohordciles  virginianiis,  283. 

Cbovy,  342. 

Chrysomelids,  111,  117,  296. 

Cicada  septemdecim,  102,129,130,286,288,289,291. 

297,  299. 
Cicada,  seventeen-year,  102,  129,  130,  286,  288,  289, 

291,  297,  299. 
Kind  not  specified,  99, 102, 129,  285,  290,  298. 
OiciJuWa,  102,  130,  295. 
Circular  of  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  315- 

316. 
Circulars  of  Department  of  Asrica'tnre,  197-198. 
Cistern  water  fouled,  148. 
Clear-winj:ed  flics,  102,  294. 
Cliff  Swallow,  80,  88,  89,  262,  208,  272,  273,  274-275, 

276,  282,  283,  307,  327. 
Climate  and  increase,  32-34,  308. 
Climate  of  Canada,  308 
Clinton  grape,  324. 
Clivicola  riparia,  80. 
Clover,  red,  146. 

Whit?,  146. 
Clover  seed,  66,  68, 144, 145,  257,  311,  325,  328. 
Coccidce,  298. 
Coccinellidce,  102,201. 
Coccyzus  americanu^s,  80, 108-109, 123,  324-325. 

erythrophthahnus,  108-109. 
Cockchafer,  342. 

Cocoons  of  codling-moth,  319-320. 
Codling-moth, 102, 129,  131,  289,  290,  299,  300,  319-320. 
Codling-moth  and  Bluebird,  320. 
Codling-worm,  102, 129, 131,  289. 
Colaptes  auratus,  80,  2C9,  281,  282. 
Colaipishrunnea,  117. 

coitipcnnis,  117. 

/iar«/rt.  Ill,  113, 117. 
Cold,  ettects  of,  32-33,  308. 
Coleoptcra  (beetles),  102,  103,  116-118,120,121,127, 

129,  286,  289,  290  293,  296,  297,  299,  311,  328,  331. 
Collector's  guns,  164. 
Colorado  bird-law,  167. 
Combustion,  spontaneous,  148. 
Common  Sparrow,  80,  88,  269. 
Concord  grape,  51,  53,  55. 
Connecticut  bird-law,  168. 

Contents  of  Sparrows  stomachs,  100-101,  111,  123- 
125, 133-146, 296,  304,  311-314,  318,  320,  321-323,  325, 
328-329,  331,  335,  336,  337,  342,  344-345, 347. 
Continuous  egg-laying,  28. 
Coiitopus  virciu,  SO,  217. 
Contributors,  list  of,  358-388. 
Convolvulus  seeds,  312. 
Cooper's  Hawk,  32. 
Corn,  Maize,  48,  61,  62,  64,  06,  68,  72,  74,  75,  77, 134, 

135, 136, 137,  138,  139,  140,  141, 142,  143,  144, 

145, 140,  244,  246,  248,  249,  253,  254,  255,  256, 

2.59,  312,  322.  325,  344,  345. 
Xumber  of  reports  on,  68. 
In  the  milk,  green,  48,  61,  62,  64,  66,  75,  244, 

249,  325. 
Sprouts  eaten,  48,  62. 
Corn  (grain)  in  England,  330,  336,  337,  339,  340,  341, 

344,345,347. 
Corn-silk  eaten,  62,  64. 

Corn  insects  («'.  c,  grain  insects),  not  eaten,  348. 
Corn-bindweed,  343,  345. 


Cornices  protected  by  netting,  36. 
Cornell's  Fancy  (apples),  57. 
Corrosive  sublimate.  175, 177. 

Corvus  amcricanus,  80.  95,  283. 

Cost  of  bounties,  154-161. 

Cost  of  poison,  175. 

Cost  of  rabbit  extermination  in  Australia,  353. 

Cottonwood  buds,  44. 

Cotton-worm,  nottouched,128, 129, 131,  287,  291,299. 

Coaes-Brewer  controversy,  303. 

Cowbird.  Cow-blackbird,  246. 

Crambus  ciilmellus.  345. 

vulgivagcllus,  118. 

Crested  Flycatcher,  Great,  80,  266,  277. 

Crickets,  102, 128,  287,  300. 

Crocus  eaten,  344. 

Croton-bugs,  306. 

Crow  attacked,  80,  95,  283. 

Crow  Blackbird,  32,  80,  92,  267,  268,  269,  271,  276. 

Cuckoo,  Black-billed,  108-109. 

Tellowbillfid,  80, 108-109,  324-325. 
Food  of,  12$,  292. 

Cuciimber  blossoms  eaten,  61. 

Curculios,  102,  111,  131,  288,328. 

Currant  buds  and  blossoms,  45,  46,  47,  242,  243. 

Currant-moth,  102. 

Currants,  48,  56,  59,  245,  246,  248,  249,  251,  312. 

Curr.iut-w..rm,  102,  130, 131,  292,  295,  298,  301. 

Cutworm,  lironzy,  102,  28-j. 

Cutworms,  102,  112,  113,  114,  129,  131,140,142,264, 
280,  286,  287,  290,  297. 
Stolen  from  Robin,  264,  286. 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  175. 

Cyanociita  crintata,  31-32,80,233,234,264,265,  267, 
268,269,271,272,277,282. 

Cynqnd'V,  116. 

Daddy  long-legs  (Tiptila),  338,  345. 

Dakota,  no  sparrow  law  in,  168. 

Dandelion  seed  eaten,  343. 

Dangerous  poisons,  175. 

Data,  methods  of  collecting,  11-12. 

Dead  insects  eaten,  132,  298. 

Delaware  bird-law,  168. 

Delaware  grapes,  53,  54,  55. 

Dendroica  cvstiva.  80,  81,  270,  272,  279,  280,  282,  283, 
387. 
coronata,  8),  283. 

Depredations  in  England,  308,  309,  330-348. 

Destructiou  of  Sparrows  by  poison,  174-178. 

Destruction  of  Sparrows'  nests,  eggs,  and  young, 
37,151.180,234,237. 

Diffusion,  method  of,  23-26. 

Dtplota.ris,  112, 116. 

Dij)tera,  118, 120. 128.  313,  329. 

Dipterous  pupte,  313,  329. 

Disappearance  of  Night-hawk  and  '\Vhii)poorwil], 
283. 

Disappearance  of  Passenger  Pigeon,  283. 

Disappearance  of  Span-worms,  109-110. 

Disease  among  caterpillars,  109-110. 

Disease  among  Sparrows,  31. 

Dissection  of  stomachs,  100-101,  105-106,  111-115, 
123-125, 126, 127, 129,  130, 131, 133-146,  242,  243, 
287,  288,  289,  290,291,  293,  295,  296,  297,  298,  299, 
311-314,  318, 320,  321-323,  325,  328-329,  331,  335, 
336,  337,  338,  344-345,  347. 
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Dissection  of  stomachs,  evidence  derived  fronj, 
100-101. 
Methods  oi;3-Jl. 
Dissections,  showing  many  insects,  328-329,  331, 
330,337,338,341-345. 
Showing  tew  insects,  127,  129,  131,  291,  296,  298, 

299,  318, 320,  325,  331,  335.  347. 
Showing  no  insects,  120,  127, 129, 130,  287,  288, 

289,  290,  291,  203,  295,  290,  297,  321-323. 
Tables  of,  133-140,  311-314,  321-323, 344-345. 
Distribution,  by  States,  199-232. 
Distribution  in  America,  308.  (Mapatend  of  Vol.) 
District  of  Columbia  bird-law,  108. 
Diurnal  leiiidoptera,  130. 
Dolichonyx  oryzivorus,  76,  80,  95,  280. 
Domesticated  doves  or  pi.;eous,  81,  95,  234,  264,  266. 
Dove,  Carolina  or  Mourning,  280. 
Downy  Woodpecker,  80,  200,  209,  272,  274,  275,  277, 

279. 
Dragon-flies,  102. 

Drains  choked  with  nests,  147-148,  352. 
Dry  peas  eaten,  60. 

Dnjobatespubcsce)is,S0.26Q,269,  272,  274,  275,  277, 
279. 
viUosus,  80,  266. 
Dung-beetles,  116, 135, 137. 
Dung-iusects,  102, 116, 135, 137. 
Dutchess  grapes,  injured  by  birds,  53. 
Early  colonies  in  America,  21. 
Early  history  at  Saint  Lonis,  191-192. 
Early  importations,  316-317. 
Earthworms,  86,  94,  102,  264,  275, 292,  298. 

Stolen  from  Robin,  86,  94,  264,  275. 
Earwig.s,  331,347. 
Eave  Martin  (European),  283. 
Eave  Swallow  (=  Cliff  Swallow),  88,  83,  262,271, 

276,281 
Eave  troughs  filled  with  nests,  148,  352. 
Echinocystes  lobatus,  298. 
Ectopistes  mijratorius,  283. 
Edges  of  grain  lieldsi  suffer  most,  179,  256, 257,  258, 

260,319,338. 
Effects  of  climate,  32-34,  232-233,  234,  236-237,  239. 
Effects  of  continued  shooting,  37. 
Effects  of  legislation,  36. 
Effects  of  storms,  33-34,  232-233,  234,  236-237. 
Effects  of  temperature,  32-33,  236,  233. 
Effects  on  birds  in  Canada,  309. 
Effects  on  birds  in  England,  330,  332,  333,  335, 336, 

337,  338,  339,  340,  346,  348. 
Effects  on  insects,  98-133. 

Effects  on  native  birds,  78-79,  82-93,260-283,317,320. 
Amount  and  character  of  evidence,  78-79. 
Synopsis  of  evidence,  79. 
Bluebird.  8-'-87. 
Cliipping  Sparrow,  93. 
House  Wren,  87-88. 
Martins,  82-87. 
MoL-kingbird,  91. 
Robin,  90-91. 
Swallows,  89-90. 
Vireos,  92. 
Egg-laying,  continuous,  28. 
Eggs  of  insects  eaten,  102, 130,  285,  292,  295,  300. 
Eggs  of  native  birds  destroyed,  83,  84,  90, 194,  271, 
277,  279. 


Eggs  of  Sparrow: 
Boiiuty  on,  101. 
Description  of,  101. 

Destroyed  by  native  birds,  274,  275,  282. 
Methods  of  destroying,  105. 
Number  laid,  27,  41, 101. 
Eggs  and  young  destroyed,  37, 151, 180,  234,  237. 
Egyptian  rice,  74,  75. 
El  ier- berries,  311,328. 
Elm  buds  and  blossoms,  44,  45,  40,  47,  48,  242,  243, 

328. 
Elm-leaf  beetle  {Galeruca),  not  destroyed,  121, 122, 

130,  293,  298,  324. 
Elms    stripped    by    canker-worms    and   tussock 

moth,  108, 109-110. 
Elm-tree  worms,  297,  300. 
Empidonax  minimun.  80,  209. 
Enemies,  natural,  31-32,  97-98. 
England,  food  of  Sparrows  in,  325,  328-329,  330-332, 
335,  330,  337,  338,  342,  344-345,  347,  348. 
Habits  of  Sparrows  in,  97-98,  308,  309, 
330-348. 
English  farmers'  opinions,  89, 40,  308. 
English  ivy,  41,  42,  240. 
English  peas,  245,  247. 
English  Skylarks  pull  grain,  341. 
English  Sparrow,  figure  of,  16. 

The  name  a  misnomer,  17. 
Ennomos  subsignaria,  109, 125, 130, 131,  294. 

Replaced  by  Orgyia,  121. 
Ephemera;  130,  286,  293,  297. 
,  Epidemics  unknown,  31. 
Epilachna  boreaUs,  130,  298. 
Eragroslis,  seeds  eaten,  30 1. 
Ermine  moth,  3t5. 
Erythroneura,  112, 113, 118. 
Euchistus,  118. 
European  Blackbird,  335. 
European  ChalBnch,  333,  343. 
European  Greenfinch,  343. 
European  Martins,  93,  330,  332,  333,  335,  336,  337,  338, 

339,  340,  340. 
European  Skylirk,  341. 
European  Starling,  333. 
European  Swallow,  335. 

European  Tree  Sparrow,  at  Saint  Louis,  191-194. 
European  Thrushes,  335. 
Evergreens  injured,  41,  45,  241,  243. 
Evidence,  excluded,  12. 

In  detail,  197-357. 
Samples  of,  how  selected,  13. 
Summaries  of,  17-149. 
Summaries,  misleading,  13. 
Evidence  vcrgim  opinion,  12-13,  99. 
Examination  of  stomachs.     {See  Dissection.) 
Experiments  with  grain,  spoiled,  252,  253,  254,  318, 

320. 
Experiments  with  poisons,  174-178. 
Explanation  of  omissions,  12, 199. 
Explanations  relating  to  evidence,  197-199. 
Extension  into  country,  2t-26. 
Extermination,  recommendations  for,  151-153. 
Extermination  of  span-worms  in  Philadelphia,  10!>, 
Extracts,  from  A  inerican  Naturalist,  304-305. 
From  Science,  305. 
From  Forest  and  Stream,  305-318. 
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Extracts  from  newspapers,  318-319. 
From  periodicals,  318-324. 
Falco  columbarius,  32, 309. 

sparveriug,  32, 309. 
Falcons,  309. 
Fall  army-worm,  118. 
Fall  caterpillar,  102. 
Fall  web-worm,  100,  102,  107,  118,  128,  129, 130, 131, 

^80,  288, 297,  298,  324-325. 
Fecundity,  28-29. 
Field,  the  American,  0. 
Field  corn,  02,  74-75,  253,  254,  255,  256,  259. 
Field  mustard,  :i43. 
Field  Sparrow,  80,  207,  270. 
Fig  buds  or  blossoms,  45. 
Tigitina,  116. 
Figs,  in  America,  48,  59. 

In  Australia,  349,  350,  351,  352. 
In  New  Zealand,  320. 
Filth,  injury  by,  36, 40,  41, 146-147,  240,  241,  242,  243. 
Finch,  Grass,  80,  270. 
House,  80,  262. 
Painted,  80,  264,  280. 
Purple,  80,  203,  270,  276,  280. 
AVesleru  House,  89. 
Yellow,  207. 
Finches,  80, 152-153,  269,  281. 

Food  of,  323. 
Fines,  for  bird-killing,  167-173. 

For  nest-robbing,  167-173. 
Fin-leaded  ivy,  42. 
Fire-arms,  forbidden  in  cities,  37. 

•Suggestions  as  to  use  of,  152, 164-165. 
Fisher  on  Poi.sons,  174-178. 
Flax,  flax-seed,  49,  05,  66,  250. 
Flea-beetles,  112, 113,  lU,  117, 134,  138,  139,  140,141, 

142,143. 
Flea-bugs,  102. 

Flemish  Beauty  pear,  blossoms  plucked,  46. 
Flicker,  Tellow-shafted,  80,  269,  281. 
Flies,  clear-winged,  102,  294- 
Horse,  102, 129,  289. 
House,  102,  299. 
Ichneumon,  102,  294,  300. 
Stable,  102. 

Kinds  not  specified,  102, 103, 128, 129,  130,138 
285,  287,  291,  292,  293,  295,  299. 
Florent  Prevost,  302. 
Florida,  no  sparrow  law  in,  168. 
Flower-beds  destroyed,  249. 
Flower-seed  eaten,  48,  65, 128,  245. 
Flowers  eaten,  65. 

Flycatcher,  Great  Crested,  80,  266,  277. 
Least,  80,  269. 
Tyrant  (=Kingbird),  269. 
Flycatchers,  kinds  not  specified,  80,  88,  203,  269, 

271,  275,  280. 
Foliage,  injury  to,  40,  41,  42. 146,  240-243. 
Food,  Sparrows  used  for,  38-39, 182,  319. 
Food  of  Bluebird,  126. 
Food  of  Catbird,  126. 
Food  of  native  birds,  99,  304,  323. 
Food  of  Robin,  126. 
Food  of  Sparrow : 

As  shown  by  dissection,  296,  321-323,  325,  328, 
329,  331,  335,  336,  337,  338, 342,  344-345,  347. 


Food  of  Sparrow : 

By  mouths,  344-315. 
In  winter,  32-35. 
Seasonal  variation  in,  124-125. 
Tables  of,  133-146. 
Food  of  young  Sparrows,  305,  330,  331,  335,  336,  337, 

338,  340,  342-343,  344-345,  347. 
Food-habits  of  Sparrows  in  England,  330-348. 
Food-supply  and  increase,  32-35. 
Forbes  on  food  of  native  birds,  99,  304. 
Forest  and  Streat'u,  extracts  from,  305-318 
Formuhe  for  poisons,  174-175. 
Formicida;  116. 
Forsylhia  riridigsima,  44. 
Foul  cistern  water,  148. 
Fowler's  solution  (ol  arsenic),  174, 177. 
Fowls,  killed  by  poisoned  wheat,  352. 
Fox-tail  grass  (Hetaria),  67, 145. 
France,  Sparrows  in,  302 
Freezing  of  Sparrows,  32-33, 233, 234,  238,  239. 
Frost  grapes,  eaten,  55. 
Fruit  buds,    injury   to,  40,  42-48,  240,241  242,243, 

320,  347. 
Fruits,  injury  to,  by  Sparrows.  42,  43,48-60,243- 
252,  255,  310. 
By  wasps  and  bees,  49-50. 
List  of  those  injured,  43. 
Fruit-seed  in  stomachs,  136,  137,  138,  139, 140, 141, 

142,  143, 145. 
(laleoscoptescarolinensis,  SO.  126,  264,  265.266,268, 

269,  272,  273,  274,  275,  276,  278,  279-280,  281, 283. 
Oaleruca  calmariensig,  121-122. 

xa n thom ela-n a.  1 30,  293,  298,  324. 
Garden  corn,  02,  246,  248, 249. 
Garden  pea,  146. 

Garden  seeds,  injury  to,  64-66,  243-251. 
List  of  those  injured,  48. 
Scratched  up,  64. 
Garden  vegetables,  injury  to,  00-64,  243-252. 
Gas-lamps,  nests  in,  147. 
Gastrophilus  larva",  132. 
Gentry  on  Hnuse  Spari-ow,  303. 
(Jeographical  distribution,  23, 199-232,302-303. 
In  America,  199-232,  and  map  at  end  of  vol- 
ume. 
Geometrid  larva',  109. 128, 131,  311,  328. 
Georgia,  no  sparrow  law  in,  168. 
Germany,  Si>arrows  in,  97-98. 
Gnats,  102,  287. 

Golden-crow  ned  Ilinglet.  80, 94,  263,  267. 
Golden-winged  "Woodpecker,  80,  269,  281,  282. 
Goldfinch,  80,  81,  88,  91,  203,  265,  207,270,271,  274, 
275,  276,  277,  278,  280,  281. 
Arkansas.  80. 
Goldsmith  beetle,  102.  285. 
Gooseberrie.s,  48.  57,  247,  249,  251,  344. 
Goiiseberry  buds  and  blossoms,  46,  243,   328,  334, 

344,  347. 
Gooseberry  caterpillar  or  worm,  334,  339. 
Goosefoot,  343. 

Grackle,  Purple,  32,  80,  92,  207,  268,  269.  271,  276. 
Grackles,  kind  not  specified,  80,  279,  281. 
Grain,  experiments  with,  .spoiled,  252,  253,  254,  318, 
320. 
In  America,  68-78,  252-260. 
In  Australia,  348,349,350,  351. 
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Orain— Coutiuued. 

InEugland,  309,  330-348. 

In  the  milk,  319,  330,  337,  347. 

In  the  stack,  253,  254,  255,256,  257,  258,  259, 

260. 
Injury  to,  68-78,  252-2C0. 
Kinds  injured,  68. 

Liat  of  States  reporting  greatest  loss,  68. 
Number  of  reports  on,  68. 
Orain-cars  transport  Sparrows,   178,  309. 
<3iain-fleUls,  edges  injured  most,  179,  256,  257,258, 

260,  319,  338. 
Grapes,  bags  torn  from,  54,  323-324. 

Buds  and  blossoms  of,  plucked,  45,  46,  47, 

146,  240,  241,  243,  325,  327. 
In  Australia,  55,  349,  350,  351,  352,  353. 
In  California,  49. 
In  Xew  Zealand,  320. 

Injury  to,  48,  49-5G,  57,  5i,  59,  244,  245,  246, 
247,  248,  249,  250,  251,  252,  320,  323,  327,  319, 
350,  351,  352,  353. 
Kinds  of,  most  iujured,  54,  55. 
List  of  States  reporting  most  damage  to, 

53. 
Seeds  and  pulp  of,  taken,  51,  53,  55,  245,  248. 
Wild,  55,  250. 
Grapes  and  bees  or  wasps,  49-50,  55. 
Grapes  and  native  birds,  49,  270. 
Grapevine  eaterpiUar,  102,  287. 
Grape-vines,  eflects  upon,  41,  42,  43. 
Grass  in  Sparrows'  stomachs,  144,  312,  325. 
Grass-bird,  80. 
Grass  Finch,  80,  270. 

Grasshoppers,  78,  99,  102, 103, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 
132, 134,  141,  142, 143,  285,  286,  287,  288,  289,  290,  292, 
293,  295, 296,  297,  299,  300,  301,  304,  306,  310,  312,  313, 
328,  329,  347. 
Grass  seed,  consumption  of,  04.  65,  66-68,  76,  253, 
257. 
In  stomachs,  134,  135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 
140, 141,  1  i:,  143,  144,  145,  146,  311,  312, 
322,  325. 
Graybird,  271. 
Great  Carolina  Wren,  277. 
Great  Crested  Flycatcher,  80,  266,  277. 
Great  jSTorthern  Shrike,  31,  150,  233,  238. 
Greenfinch  (European),  343. 
Greenlets  (=Vireos),  280. 
Green  vegetables  destroyed,  61-64. 
Grosbeak,  Cardinal,  80,  268,  280. 

Rose-breasted,  323. 
Grosbeaks,  80,  266,  208,  280,  323. 

Food  of,  323. 
Ground  bird,  271. 
Ground  sparrow,  80. 
Ground  squirrels,  101-102. 

Grubs  or  larva?,  43. 78, 102,103, 129, 130, 135,  285,  286, 
287,  288,  289,   290,  292,  293,  294, 
295,  296,  297,  298,  299. 
In  peach  buds,  43. 
Grub-worms  in  crop,  78. 
Gryllotalpa,  113,119. 
Gun,  restriction  by,  37-40. 
Guns  for  Sparrow  shooting,  104. 
Gutters  choked  by  nests,  147-148,  352. 
Hdbia  ludoviciana,  323. 


Habit  of  insect-eating,  98-99. 

Habits  of  European  Tree  Sparrow,  192. 

Habits  of  House  Sparrow  in  England, 308,  309,  330- 

348. 
Habits  of  insects  coucerued,  115-120. 
Hail  storms,  eflects  of,  234,  237. 
Hair  Sparrow.    (Sec  Chipping  Sparrow.) 
Hail-worms,  345. 
Hairy  caterpillar.s  and  Sparrows,  99,107-109,129, 

130,  286,  290,  292,  295,  SOS. 
Hairy  caterpillar.-^  and  native  birds,  108-109. 
Hairy  AVoodpecker,  80,  266. 
Hairy  worms,  100, 122, 130, 290. 
Halictus.  114,  115. 
Haltica  affinis,  305. 
Hanging- worm  (Ennomo^),  294. 
Harmless  English  birds,  334. 
Uarpalnx  vagans,  102,  309. 
llarpurhiinchwsrufus.f^i),  266,  278,  280. 
Haw,  black,  146. 

Buds  and  blossoms  of,  144,  325. 
Hawk,  Cooper's,  32. 

rigeon,  32,  309. 
Sharp-shinned,  32. 
Sparrow,  32,  150,  309. 
Hawks,  kind  not  specified,  309. 
Hedges  injured  by  filth,  41,  243. 
Kelix  aUernata,  in  Cuckoo's  stomach,  123. 
Hemiptera,  112, 120,  289,  296. 
Hemp,  hemp-seed,  49,  65,  248. 
Hens  attacked  by  Spariows,  81,  149,  276,  277. 
Hen  and  chickens  driven  from  food,  149. 
Herbemout  grape,  324. 
Hermit  Thrush,  80,  273. 
Hessian-fly,  not  attacked,  288. 
Heteroptera,  113,  114,  118,121. 
Hoxapoda,  120. 

High-holder  (=  Golden-winged  Woodpecker),  282. 
Hill  on  Sparrow-catching,  178-191. 
Hirundo  iirlica,  330,  332,  333,  335,  336,  337,  338,  339 

340,  346. 
Hoadley's  work,  11. 
Homopteia,  112,118. 
Honey-bees, 49-50,  102,  289. 
Honeysuckle,  berries  eaten,  250. 
Hornets  and  grapes,  49. 
Horse-chestnut,  defoliated  by  Orgyia,  108. 
Horse-droppings,  importance  of,  to  Sparrows,34, 

104. 
Horse-flies,  102, 129,  289. 
House  Finch,  80,  262. 

Western,  89. 
House  flies,  102, 113, 119, 139,  299. 
House  Martin,  267,  270,  271,  272. 

European,  98,  330,  332,  333,  335,  336, 
337,  3.38,  3ri9,  340,  316. 
House  Sparrow  ::=  English  Sparrow,  17. 

European,    at  Saint  Louis,   Mo. 

191-194. 
Indian,  303. 
House  (Chipping)  Sparrow,  93,  264. 
House  Swallow,  266. 
House  Wren,  80,  82,  83,  85,  87-88,  93,  96,  97,  262,  263, 

264,  265,  266,  267,  269,  270,  271,  272,  273,  274,  275,  276, 

277,  278,  280,  282,  283,  309,  327. 
Hummingbird,  Ruby-throated,  80,  95,  277. 
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Hungarian  grass,  76. 

Hylaspis  americana,  116. 

Hymenoptera,  111,  112,  113,  114,  115-116,  120,  121, 

138,  139,  140,  141,  142. 
Uyphaniria  cunca  (textor),  100,  102,  107,  112,  114, 
118,  121,  126,  128,  129,  130,  131,  286, 
288,  297,  298,  324-325. 
textor  {ciinca),  in  Cuckoo's  stoniacb, 
123 
Icterus  galhula,  80,  81,  108-109,  265,  268,   269,  271, 
272,  273,  274,  275,  278,  282,  283,  324-325. 
spurius,  80,  S3,  268,  278,  280. 
Icbneumonids?,  112, 114,  IIC,  136, 141. 
Ichneumon  flies,  102,  294,  300. 
Iilaho,  no  sparrow  law  in,  108. 
Iileal  bounty-law,  155. 
Illinois  bird-law,  168. 
Importation,  17-21,  316-317. 

Direct  from  Europe,  19. 
Tables  of.  19-21. 
Inch-worm  (ilea.suring-worm),  295. 
Increase,  actual  auil  theoretical,  29. 
Annual,  29. 
Checks  on,  31-41. 
Itapidlty  of,  29-30. 
Eate  of,  27-31,  232,  233,  234,  235,  236,  237, 

238,  239. 
Kelation  of  climate  to,  32-34. 
delation  of  food  to,  33-35. 
Increase  and  public  opinion,  35. 
Increase  and  storms,  33,  34. 
Increase  of  native  birds  explained,  96. 
Incubation,  period  of,  27. 
Indiana  bird-law,  168. 

Indian  corn,  68,  74,  312,  322,  325.     {See  Corn.) 
Indian  House  Sparrow,  303. 
Indian  Territory,  no  sparrow  law  in,  1G8. 
Indifferent  iusects  in  stomachs,  135,  138,  139,  140, 

141, 142,  143. 
Indigo  Bird  or  Bunting,  80,  274. 
Inexpediency  of  bounties,  153-164. 
Injuries,  luiscellaneous,  146-149. 
Injurious  and  beneficial  insects,  101,  287,  291. 
Injurious  in.sects  in  stomachs,  134,  135, 136, 137, 138, 

139, 140, 141. 142,  143. 
Injury  by  filth,  36,  40,  41,  146-147,  240,  241,  242,  243. 
Injury  to  buds  and  blossoms,  40-48,  240-243. 
To  foliage,  40,  41,  42, 146,  240-243. 
To  fruits,  42,  43,  48-  60,  243-2.52,  255,  310. 
To  garden  seeds,  48,  04-66,  243-251. 
To  grain,  08-78,  179,   252-260,  309,  31f,,  319, 

320,  330-348.  349,  350,  351. 
To  trees  and  vines,  40-48,  240-243. 
To  vegetables,  48-49,  00-64,  243-252. 
Insect  contents  of  stomachs,  111-115,  123-128,  134, 
135,   136,  137,  138,  139,  140,  141,  142,  143,  144,  145, 
305. 
Insect  defoliators  of  shade-trees,  324,  325. 
Insect  diet  of  young,  99,  103,  104,  132,  317,  .320,  331, 

335,  336,  337,  338,  340,  342,  345,  347. 
Insect  eggs  eaten,  102. 130,  285,  292,  295. 
Insect  food  of  Sparrow,  98-133,  256,  310. 
General  summary  of  evidence,  9S-100. 
Percentage  in  stomachs  examined,  104. 
Seasonal  variation  in,  105-106. 
Table  showing  variation  in,  100. 


Insectivorous  birds,  43,  80,  348. 

Insectivorous  habits,  43,  98-133,  255,  256,  283-301 

303,  306.  317,  349. 
Insects,  beneficial  and  injurious,  99, 101,287,291. 

Comparative  abundance  of,  at  difl'erent 

seasons.  105. 
In  Australia,  349. 
In  buds  and  blossoms,  42-43,  299. 
In  cherries,  250. 
In  England,  330-348. 
In  wheat,  102 

List  of  those  said  to  be   eaten  by  Spar- 
rows, 102. 
Stolen  from  Bluebirds,  94. 
Suppo.sed  destruction  of,  78. 
Introduction  ti>  America,  17. 
Investigation  in  South  Australia,  303. 
Iowa  bird-law,  1-68. 
Israella  grape,  53. 
Ivy,  English,  41,  42,  240. 

Fin-leaved,  42. 
•Japan  plum  (loquat),  59. 
Japanese  jessamine,  buds  eaten,  44. 
Jay,  Blue-jay,  31-32,  80,  233,  234,  204,  265,  267,  268, 

269,  271,  272,  277,  282. 
Jug  Swallow  (  =  Cliir  Swallow),  88. 
Juncos,  80,  262,  269,  270. 
Juue-bug,  102. 
Kansas  bird-law,  168-1C9. 
Katydid,  102,  119,  131,  300. 
Kentucky  bird  law,  109. 
Kekuka  Lake  vineyards,  52. 
Kingbird,  80,  92,  94,  265,  208,  2C9,  271,   275,  270,  277 

278,  281. 
Kinglet,  Golden-crowned,  80,  94,  263,  267. 
Kinglets,  152, 153. 
Knot-grass,  343,  345. 
Lace-wing  flies,  300. 
Lachnosterna  fusca,  112,  113, 114, 116 
Lady-birds  (Epilachna),  298. 
Lady-bugs  {Cnccinnellidce),  102,  291. 
Lanius  horealis,  31,  233,  238,  276. 
Laphyijma  frngiperda,  114, 115, 118. 
Lark,  Meadow,  80,  274,  277. 

Shore,  80. 
Larvw  or  grubs,  102, 103, 129  130,  285,  286,287,  288, 

289,  290,  292,  293,  294,  295,  296,  297,  298,  299. 
Lawn-grass,  seed  and  shoots  eaten,  07. 
Laws,  now  in  force  in  United  States,  167-173. 
Repealed,  236. 
Il'.'peal  of,  advocated,  150. 
Leaf-hoppers,  113, 118, 138, 142. 
Leaf-rollers,  102, 129,  289,  295. 
Least  Flycatcher,  Least  Pewee,  81,  269. 
Leaves,  of  trees  and  vines  plucked,  41,42,  46, 145. 

Of  vegetables  injured,  48,  61,  62,  63,  64. 
Lecanium  heininpha'ricuin,  130,  298. 
Legislation,  affecting  Sparrows  in  United  States, 
150-151,167-173. 
Ett'ects  of,  36. 

Recommendations  for,  150-104. 
Summ.u-y  of,  150-151. 
Lepidoptera,  118, 120, 121, 128, 130,  306. 
Lepidopterous  larvfe,  329. 

Lettuce,  plants  or  leaves  destroyed,  48, 61, 63,  64, 
245,  246,  248,  250,  336. 
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Lettuce  seed  eaten,  40,  64,  65,  66,  245,  246,  249,  250. 

Lilac  buds  or  blossoms,  45,  47. 

Lima-bean,  146. 

Linnet,  80. 

Lintner  on  caterpillar  protection,  107-110. 

Liopus,  113, 117. 

List  of: 

Contributors,  358-388. 

Fruits  injured,  48. 

Garden  seeds  injured,  48. 

Grains  injured,  68. 

Insects  .-iaid  to  be  eaten,  102. 

Native  birds  molested,  80. 

Places  where  Sparrows  were  introduced,  19- 

21. 
States  infested  by  Sparrows,  26. 
States  reportiUj'J  most  injurj-  to  fruits  and 

vegetables,  48. 
States  reporting  most  injury  to  grain,  68. 
States  reporting  most  injury  to  grapes,  53. 
Vegetables  injured,  48. 
Weed-seeds  eaten  (in  England),  343. 
Locust,  seventeen-year  (Cicada),  28G. 
Locustida-,  119,  U\. 
Locust-leaves  picked  otF,  41. 
Locusts  (grasshoppers).  111,  114,115, 119,  127, 132. 
Locusts,  kind  not  specified,  102, 131, 132,  288,  297, 

298. 
London  pvirple,  174, 177, 178. 
Longicorn  beetles,  113, 117. 
Loquats,  59,  349,  351,  353. 
Louisiana  bird-law,  169. 
Lucerne  damaged,  349. 
Luuamotb,  102,  291. 
Lycosa  scutellaia,  112,  ICO. 
Maggots,  102, 119, 131,  299. 
Maine  bird-law,  169. 

Maize,  Corn,  injury  to,  68,  72,  74-75,  244,  253,  254, 
255,  2.56,  259,  312,  322,  325,  344,  345. 
Number  of  reports  on,  68. 
Man,  increase  checked  by,  35-40. 
Mangel-wurzel,  leaves  eaten,  344. 
Map.     See  end  of  volume. 

Maples,  buds  and  blos.soms  eaten,  44,  45. 146,  211, 
242,243,311,328. 
Leaves  picked  otf,  41,  290. 
Ruined  by  filth,  41. 
Maple-moth,  290. 
Maple-worm,  129,  290. 
Market,  Sparrows  in,  39,  319. 
Mariin,  Barn,  282. 

Bee  (=Kingbird),  80,  265,  271. 

Black,  80,  84,  261,269,  278. 

Eave  or  Win  low,  283. 

European,  98,  283,  3C0,  332,  333,  335,  336,  337, 

338,  339,  340,  346. 
House,  267,  270,  271,  272. 
Purple,  80,  82-87,96,193-194,261,262,  264, 
265, 266, 269,  270, 272, 275, 276, 278, 279, 280, 
281. 
Summer,  267. 
Martins,  kind  not  specified,  80,81,82,87,88,  93,261, 
262,  263,  265.  266,  267,  269,  270,  271,  272,  273,  274, 
276,  277,  278,  280,  231,  282,  285,  320. 


Martins,  nests  acd  eggs  destroyed,  83,  84,  86, 194, 
333. 
Nestlings  killed,  84,  86. 
Sparrows  and  their  young  and  egga  de. 
stroyed  by,  274. 
Martins  and  Sparrows  in  England,  330,  332,  333, 

335,  336,  337,  338,  339,  340.  340. 
Maryland,  no  sparrow  law  in,  169. 
Massachusetts  bird  law.  1C9. 
Mauritius,  Sparrows  introduced  at.  335. 
May-beetles,  May-bugs,  102,  115,135.136,138,141, 

288,  300. 
May-flie.s  102, 130,  142,  286,293.  297. 
Maynardon  food  of  Sparrows,  321-323. 
Meadow  grasshoppers,  119, 132. 
Meadow  Lark,  80,  274,  277. 

Measuring-worms,  sp.in-worms,  99,  100,  102,  109, 
110, 128,  129,  13C,  131,  132,  285,  286,  291,  292,  293,  294, 
295,  297,  300,  301,  311,  317,  328. 
Measuring-worm  moth,  102,  293. 
Megoicops  asio.  32. 

Melanerpes  erythrocephalus,  80,  264,  265,  282. 
Melanopus  fimurrubruiii.  129,  289. 
Melon-bugs,  102,  129,  2S9. 
Melospiza  fasciata,  80,  81,  94,  264,  267,  270,  272,  278, 

279,  280,  283,  295,  323. 
Merula  mi!jratona,SO,  86,  88,  90-91,  93-94,  95,  97, 108- 
109, 126,  262,  263,  264,  265,  266,  267,  268,  269, 270,  271, 
272,  273,  274,  275,  276, 277,  278,  279,  280,  281,  282,  297, 
305,  309,  324-325. 
Mespilus,  59. 

2Ieteorus  hyphantrice,  325. 
Methods  of  catching  Sparrows,  183-191. 
Methods  of  collecting  information,  11-12. 
Methods  of  diffusion  of  Sparrows,  23-26. 
Methods  of  examining  stomachs,  321. 
Methods  of  restriction  recommended,  150-166, 174- 

178,  354-357. 
Michigan  bounty  act,  102-163,  109-170. 
Migrating  Thrush  (=:Robin),  268. 
[   Migration,  abundance  of  birds  during,  97. 
!    Migration  of  European  Tree  Sparrow,  341. 
i    Migration  of  flouso  Sparrow,  not  known.  341. 
j    Millers  or  moths,  102,  103, 129, 130. 131, 138,  141,  285, 
286,  287,  288,  289,  290,  291,  292,  294,  295,  297,  299,  300. 
Millet,  68,  75,  76,  253,  254,  255. 
Pearl,  75. 
Eussian,  75,  76. 
Millo  maize,  68,  75,  76,  253. 
Mimus  polyglottos,  80,  81,  88,  91-92,  261,  264,  265,  266, 

268,  269,  272,  276,  280. 
Miner's  seedling  (grape),  55. 
Minnesota,  no  sparrow  law  in,  170. 
Minnesota  winters.  33. 
Miscellaneous  injuries,  146-149. 
Mississippi  bird-law,  170. 
Missouri  bird-law,  170. 

Mobbing  native  birds,  93-94,273,276,277,278,279. 
Mocking-bird,  80,  81,  88,  91-92,  261,  264,  265,  266,  268, 
269,  272,  276,  280. 
Nestlings  killed,  91. 
Mole-cricket,  113,  119, 140. 
Molestation  of  other  birds,  78-98,  260-283,  330,  332, 

333,  335,  336,  337,  338,  339,  340,  340. 
Mono7norium  pharaonis,  113, 115, 116. 
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Moutaiia  bird-law,  170. 

Montana  bounty  law  on  prairie-dogs  and  ground- 

sqiiiiiels,  lGl-162. 
Mosquitoes,  102,  299. 
Moth,  buflFalo,  102. 

Cabbage,  102,297. 
Canker-worni,  110. 
Cecropia,  291. 
Luna,  102,291. 
Moth.s  (PI-  niilleis.  102.  103,  129, 130,  131, 138, 1-41,  r85, 
286,  287,  288,  289,  290,  291, 292,  294,  295,  297,  290, 
300. 
Eaten  after  singeing,  131. 
Mourning  Dove,  280. 
Mouse-ear  cbickweed,  343. 
Mud  Swallow  (  =  Clirt"  Swallow),  80,  273,  274. 
Mulberries,  48,  250. 
Mullein,  120. 

Multiplication.     {Sec  Increase. ) 
Musca  ccetar,  112, 118-119. 
domestica,  113, 119. 
Muscidie,  102,128,291. 
Mustard,  49,  249. 

Field,  343. 
Mutilated  or  dead  insects  eaten,  131, 132. 
Myiarchu.i  crinitus,  80.  266,  277. 
Myrmicidcc,  110. 
Mj-rtlo  AVarbler,  tO,  283. 

Killed  by  Sparrow,  283. 
2[>jzinc  Cchicta.  Ill,  113,  114, 115. 
Native  bird.s,  effects  on,  78-08, 179,  260-283,  309,  317, 
320. 
Encomagement  of,  152-153. 
Food  of,  99,  323. 
Killtd  by  Sparrows,  84.  86.  87,  88,  90,  91,  93,  94, 

95,  270,  270,  279,  283,  207.  3r,9. 
List  of  tbosc  molested,  80. 
Neglected,  100. 
Native  sparrows,  80,  90,323. 
Natural  cliecli.-*,  in  America,  31-35 
In  Europe,  97,  98. 
Natural  enemies,  31-32,  97-98. 
Nebraska  bird-law,  170. 
Nectar  from  blossoms,  344  (foot-note). 
Nectarines  in  Australia,  349,  351. 
Negative  evidence,  on  bird-molestation,  86-87. 
On  bud-destruction,  42-43. 
On  fruit  destruction,  49-51. 
On  grain  destruction.  77-78. 
Neglect  of  native  birds,  100. 
Xephclodes  violans,  102,  280. 
Nesting'  boxes  removed,  36. 
J^esting  habits,  change  in,  24. 
Nesting  places,  scarcity  of,  34,  95. 
Nesting  rubbish  chokes  gutters,  spouts,  etc.,  147- 

148,  352. 
Nestlings  of  native  birds,  killed  by  Sparrows,  84, 

86,  87,  88,  90,  91,  93,  276,  279. 
Nestlings  of  Sparrow,  killed  b.y  native  birds,  274, 
282. 
Food  of,  103,  104,  124,  125,  118,  129,  132, 
287,  289,  290,  291.  292,  293,  295,  296,  297, 
299,  300,  305,  331,  337,  338, 340,  342,  344, 
345. 
Stomach,  contents  of,  103-104, 124. 
Nestlings  iu  August,  237. 


Nests  of  native  birds  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  277. 
Nests  of  Sparrow,  in  gas  lamps,  147. 

In  gutters,  sponts,  etc  ,  147-148. 
In  trees,  24. 
Nests  and  eggs,  destruction  of,  36,  37,  38,  41, 165. 
Nets  and  their  use,  151, 16.'),  183-191. 
Netting,  over  fruit  and  vegetables.  47,  65. 
Netting  Sparrows,  178-191. 
Neuroptera,  119, 120,  289. 
Nevada  bird-law,  170-171. 
New  Hampshire  bird-law,  171. 
New  Jersey  bird-law,  171. 
New  Mexico,  no  sparrow  law  in,  171. 
New  York  bird-law,  171 

New  Zealand,  habits  of  Sparrow  in,  302-303,  320, 
357. 
Poi.son  used  in,  132. 
New-sown  grain  damaged,  255,  2.')9. 
Newspapers,  extracts  from,  318-319. 
Xezara  hilar ig,  123. 
Niagara  grape  injured  by  birds,  53. 
Night-hawk,  disappearance  of,  283. 
.Noctuida-,  112,  297. 
Noctuid  larvw,  113, 114, 115, 131. 
Noise  of  the  Sparrow,  149. 
Nonpareil.  Painted  Finch,  80,  264,  280. 
North  Carolina,  no  sparrow  law  in,  171. 
Northern  Shrike,  Butcher  Bird,  31,  233,  238,  276. 
Norton  grape,  324. 
Notes  of  the  Sparrow,  149. 
Noxious  insects  iu  Sparrows'  stomachs,  134, 135,. 

136, 137,  138,  139, 140, 141, 142, 143. 
Noxious  and  innoxious  insects,  121. 
Number  of  broods  and  young  reared  Jay  Sparrow, 

27. 192, 193. 
Number  of  eggs  laid  by  Sparrow,  27, 193. 
Nuthatch,  White-bellied,  H). 
Nuthatches,  80,  ]52-l.'53,  270. 
Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,  ri03-304. 
Nnx  vomica,  174,  177,  350. 

Oats,  injury  to.  68,  71,  72,  73-74,  77,  134, 135,  136, 137, 
138,  !39,  140,  141,  142,  143,  144,  145,  146,  253, 
254,  255,  256,  257,  258,  259,  260. 
In  stomachs,  134,  135   130,  137,   138,  139,  140, 

141, 142,  143,  144,  145, 146. 
Number  uf  reports  on,  68. 
Objections  to  bounties,  158-161. 
Observation,  data  derived  from,  101. 
(Edipoda  Carolina,  127,  301,  313,  329. 
Otticial  Sparrow-killers,  150,  151-152. 
Ohio,  bounty-law  in,  150,  171-172. 

Estimated  cost  of  exterminating  Sparrows 

in, 154-161. 
Estimated  number  of  Sparrows  in,  154. 
Old-tield  Sparrow,  279. 
Olives  injured,  349. 
Omissions  explained,  12, 199. 
Opinion  cersug  evidence,  12-13,  199. 
Orange  buds  and  blossoms  injured,  45,  47. 
Orange  peel  in  stomach,  145. 
Orchard  Oriole,  80,  83,  268,  278,  280. 
Oregon,  no  sparrow  law  in,  172. 
Organized  attacks  on  native  birds,  86-87. 
Orgyia  leucostlgma,  100.  102,  107,  109, 121,  125-126, 

129, 130, 131,  291,  292,  293,  294,  324-325. 
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Onjgia  leucoetigmar  eplaces  Ennomos  aud  Paltla- 

c»i7rt,  U'9, 121. 
Original  testimony  in  detail,  198-301. 
Oriole,  Baltimore,  80,  £1,  108-109,  'J65,  268,209,271, 
272,  273,  274,  275,  278,  282,  283,  324-323. 
Orchard,  80,  83,  268,  278,  280. 
Orioles,  kind  not  specitied,  80,  263,  265, 266,  267,  268, 

2C9,  270,  273,  274,  275,  279,  282,  283. 
Orioles  and  grapes,  324. 
Ornamental  trees  or  vines  injured,  40,  41,  42. 
Ornitbologists'  Union,  American,  11,  304. 
Orthoptera,  102,  119, 120,  121,  127,  289. 
Otocoris  alpcstris,  80. 
Outline  of  Sparrow  history,  301-304. 
Owl.  Mottled  or  Screech,  32, 150,  238. 
Painted  Finch  (Xonpareil),  80,  26^,  280. 
Pairing  of  young  Sparrows,  28. 
Paletlowered  persicaria,  343 

Paleacrita  vernata.  99, 102, 109, 110, 121-122, 126, 128, 
129,  130,  131,  132,  28.5,286,291, 
292,  293,  295,  299,  300,301. 
Replaced  by  Oiyyia,  121-122. 
Panicum  sangiiincum.  304. 
Papei  hags  and  grapes,  5.i,  323-324. 
Papillo  turmis,  102,  291. 
Parasites  of  caterpillars,  109-110. 
Parasites  of  Sparrows,  31. 
Paris  green,  174, 178. 
Parkman's  Wreu,  SO. 
Parsnips  damaged,  49,  64. 
Parus  atr icap'dlus,  80. 
Passenger  Pigeon,  disappearance  of,  283. 
Passer  domesticus,  figure  of,  16. 
hispaniolensis,  302. 
indicus,  303. 

montanus,  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  10, 191-194. 
Migrant  in  Europe,  34l. 
Passerina  ciris,  80,264,280. 

cijanea,  80,  274. 
Peaceful  relations  with  native  birds,  85.  86,  91,  96, 

266,  267,  268,  273,  274,  275,  278,  279,  280,  283. 
Peach  buds  or  blossoms  destroyed,  44-4,%  46,  47, 

193,240,241,242,325.327. 
Peach  buds  with  grubs  in  them,  43. 
Peaches,  injury  to,  48.  .38.  244,  219,  270,  349,  353. 
Pear  buds  or  blossoms,  destroyed,  43,  45-40,  144, 
146,   2-10,    241,  242.  299, 
318,  323.  327. 
With  insects,  43,  299. 
Pearl  millet,  75. 
Pears,   injury  to,  48,  54,  55,  58-59,  00,  247,  248,249, 

270,  349,  351,  352. 
Peas,  blossoms  eaten,  48,  61,  61,  247,  251. 
Dry,  eaten,  60. 
Engiish,  eaten,  245. 
Found  in  Sparrows'  crops,  61. 
Green,  eaten,  48,54,61,62,  65, 124,  244,  245,  246, 

248.  249.  2.'0. 
In  Australia,  349,  353, 
In  England,  330,  331,  332,  336,  339,  340,  344,  345, 

347. 
Sweet,  €4. 

Vines  eaten,  48.  61,  63.  64,  146,  245,  250,  251. 
Pennsylvania  Sparrow  law,  172. 
Pepper,  49, 

Blossoms  of,  64. 


Percentago  of  animal  matter  iu  food  of  nestling 

Sparrows,  103,  124. 
Percentage  of  insett  food    in    stomachs    exam- 
ined,  103,   104,   124,  304,  305,  335,  336,  337,  338,  ,342, 
345,  347. 
Percentage  of  insect  food  iu    young  .Sparrows, 

103, 124,  305. 
Percentage  of  insectivorous  Sparrows,  314. 
Percentage  of  stomachs  containing  insects,  314, 

328-329. 
Period  of  incubation,  27. 
Periodicals,  extracts  from,  318-324. 
Perlids,  115,  119. 
Persicaria,  paletlowered,  343. 
Persimmon  trees,  insects  eaten  fi-om,297. 
Petitions,  236. 
Petrochelidon  luni/rons,  80,88,  89,262,268,272,273, 

274,  275,  276,  282,  283,  307,  327. 
Pewee,  Ph(Bbe,  80,  88,  208.  209,  270,  271,  272,  274. 

276,  277,  282,  283,  309. 
Pewee,  Least,  80,  269. 
■Wood,  80,  277. 
Phascolas  liinattis,  146. 
Phlfuin  pratensr,  146. 
Pha-be,  Pewee,  80,  88,  208,  269,  270,  271,  272,  274, 

276,  277.  282,  283,  309. 
Phosi>horized  wheat,  350. 
Phosphoius,  175,  340. 
Phijllopertha  hort!cola,2i2. 
Phijtonomvs,  117. 
Picris  rapce,  294. 

Larva  of,  131,  288,  300. 
Pigeon,  domesticated,  attacked,  81,  95,  264,  266. 

Feeding  on  army -worms, 
etc.,  290-291. 
Passenger  or  Wild,  disappearance  of,  283. 
Pigeon  grass,  304. 
Pigeon  Hawk,  32,  309. 
Pine  buds  eaten,  241. 
Pines  injured  by  filth,  11,  241. 
Pipilo  erythrophthalmits,  80. 
Pisuiii  sativum,  146. 
Plantain  seeds  eaten,  315. 

Plant-lice,  102, 129, 130,  289,  296,  328,  345,  347,  348. 
Plum  blossoms  without  insects,  40. 
Plum  buds  and  blossoms,  45,  46,  146,  242,  243,  320, 

325,  327. 
Plum  curculio,  102, 131,  288. 
Plum,  Japan,  59. 
Plums  eaten,  48,  54,  56,  57,  58,  244,  248,  249,  349,  350, 

351,  352. 
Podisiis,  118.  . 

Poison,  administered  improperly,  38. 
Cost  of,  175. 

Danger  of,  to  native  birds,  239. 
Destruction  by,  37,  38, 151, 165, 174-178,  233, 
234,  235,  236,  238,  239,  324,  349,  350,  351,  352, 
357. 
Suggestions  and  precautions  as  to,    151, 

165,  175-176. 
TJse  of,  forbidden  in  cities,  37. 
Use  of,  iu  winter  advocated,  38. 
Used  in  Australia,  132,  349,  350,  351,  352,  357. 
Used  in  England,  239. 
Poisoned  grain,  cost  of,  175. 
Poisoned  water,  349,  350. 
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Poiaoned  wheat  in  Australia,  132-133. 
Poisons,  fornaula'  for  preparation  of,  174-175. 
Pollen  eaton,  .344. 
Polygonum  aviculare,  343. 

convolruliig,  343,  345. 
lapathi folium ,  343. 
Polygonum  seeds  eaten,  67,  304,  312,  343,  345. 
Pooccvtes  gramineus,  80,  270. 
Poplar  bads  and  catkins,  44. 
Potato  beetle,  Potato  bug,  102,  129, 130,  288,  293. 
Potentilla,  beetle  found  on,  117. 
Poultry  robbed  of  food,  149. 
Prairie-dogs,  bounty  on,  161-162. 
Precautions  in  use  of  poison,  175-170. 
Prefatory  letter,  9. 
Premiums,  advocated,  153,  238. 
By  clubs,  1C6. 
In  Australia,  349,  350. 
In  England,  239,  251-252,  260. 
In  Germany,  302,  321. 
Pr6vost,  M.  Florent,  302. 
Prizes  for  Sparrow-killing,  153. 
Progne  svbis,  80,  82-87,  96,  193-194,  261,  262,  264,  265, 

266,  269,  270,  272,  275,  276,  278,  270,  280,  281. 
Proportion  of  animal  foi  d  in  Sparrows'  stomachs, 

120. 
Proportions  of  different  foods  in  Sparrows'  stom- 
achs, 124. 
Protection  of  caterpillars  by  Sparrows,  107-110. 
Protective  laws,  150-151. 

Kepealof  35-36,150-151. 
Prunes  destroyed,  244. 
Primus  domesiica,  146. 
Prussia,  premiums  in,  302. 
Pgocus,lU.  115,119,140. 
Public  opinion,  change  of,  35. 
Publications,  extracts  from  various,  324-357. 

Partial  list  of.  301-304. 
Published  testimonj',  301-357. 
American,  304-329. 
Foreign,  330-357. 
Purple  Finch,  80,  263,  270,  276,  280. 

Mobbed  by  Sparrows,  276; 
Purple  Grackle,  32,  80.  92,  267, 268,  269,  271,  276. 
Purple  Martin,  80,  82-87,  06,193-194,  261,  262,264, 

205,  266,  209,  270,  272,  275,  276,  278,  279,  280,  281. 
Pyralids,  118. 

Pijranga  (see  Tanager),  80. 
Pj/rgitu  [Passer]  domeMca,  305. 
Pyrus  coiiuinmis,  146. 
Quarrels,  unprovoked,  92-94,  97,  263,  264. 
Quince  buds  and  blossoms  destroyejl,  45,  46,  242. 
Quiscalus  quiscula,  32,  80,  92,  207,  268,  269,  271,  276. 
Rabbits  in  New  South  Wales,  353. 
Eadish,  beds  destroyed,  336. 

Leaves  and  sprouts  eaten,  48,  63,  250,  344. 
Seed  eaten,  48,  65,  246,  247. 
Wild,  343. 
Rag-weed  seed  eaten,  250. 
Range  of  Sparrow  in  America,  199-232. 
Rape-seed  eaten,  65. 
Raphanus  raphaiihtnnn,  343. 
Rapidity  of  increase,  29-30. 
Raspberries  eaten,  48,  54,  55,  56,  57,  59,  70,  24.5,  246, 

247,  248,249,  2.51,  .327. 
Raspberry  buds  destroyed,  46. 


Rateof  increase,  27-31,  232,  233,  234,  235,  236,  237, 

238,  339. 
Rate  of  spread,  26-27, 191-192. 
Recommendations,  for  legislation,  150-164. 
To  the  people,  164-166. 
Red  ants,  102,  291. 
Redbird,  80,  264,  265,  266,  280. 
Red  clover,  146. 
Red-eyed  Vireo,  80,  265,  269. 
Red-headed  Woodpecker,  80,  264,  265,  282. 
Red  June  apple,  57. 
Red  maggot  on  grain,  348. 
Redpoll,  80,  263. 
Red  spider,  345. 

Red  squiriel  mobbed  by  Sparrows,  273. 
Redstart,  80. 

Red-winged  Blackbird,  80,  266. 
lieguhis  satrapa,  80,  94,  263,  267. 
Relation  to  canker-worms,  109-110. 
Relation  to  caterpillars,  107-109. 
Relation  to  insects,  98-133,  283-301. 
Relation  to  native  birds,  78-98,  260-283. 
Relation  to  span- worms,  109-110. 
Removal  of  nesting  boxes,  36. 
Repeal  of  protective  laws,  35-36,  150. 
Replacement  of  .E'7inoJHo«  and  Paleacrita  by  Or- 

gyia,  121-122. 
Replacement  of  smooth  worms  by  hairy  caterpil- 
lars, 121-122. 
Replacement  of  Sparrows  by  native  birds,  152-153. 
Report  of  Sparrow  investigation  in  Australia,  348- 

352. 
Resolutions  adopted  in  Australia,  355. 
Restriction  and  prevention,  164-166. 
Restriction,  bj-  shooting,  179,  23C. 

By  trap  and  gun,  37-40, 
In  Australia,  354-357. 
In  England,  334. 
Results  of  dissection,  133-146. 
R6suiiie  of  dissections  in  Europe,  123-125. 
Rewards  for  eggs  and  heads  in  Australia,  349,  350. 
Rhode  Island  sparrow  law,  172. 
Rice,  attacked  in  the  field,  76,  77. 
Eaten  from  stack,  259. 
Injury  to,  68,76-77,259. 
Rice,  Egyptian,  74,  75. 

Wild  (Zizaiiia),  76. 
Rice,  bread,  etc  ,  in  stomachs,  136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 

141, 143,  144, 145. 
Rice-birds  and  rice,  70,  76,  77. 
Riley  on  insectivorous  habits,  3, 111-1,32. 
Ripe  cherries  fed  to  young,  56. 
Ripe  pears  eaten,  247,  248. 
Roaches  eaten,  306. 

Robin,  80,  86,  88,  90-91,  93-94,  95,  97,  108-109,  202, 
263,  264,  265,  266,  267,  268,  269,  270,  271,  272,  273, 
274,  275,  276, 277,  278,  279, 280,  281,  282.  309,  324- 
325. 
Destroys  fruit,  60,  270,  324. 
Eats  hairy  caterpillars,  108-109. 
Eats  moth  of  canker-worm,  110. 
Eggs  and  voung  destroyed,  90,  279. 
Food  of,  126. 

Killed  by  Sparrow,  95,  277. 
Robbed  of  insects  and  worms,  86,  94,  264,  275, 
297,  305. 
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Robin,  'Wood  ( =  "Wood  Thrnsli),  278. 

Botnaleum  atomarium,  123. 

Rose  aphis,  125. 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  food  of,  323. 

Rose- bug,  102,131. 

Rose-slugs,  102, 125, 128. 

Roosts  and  filth,  40. 

Roosts  raided  at  night,  36. 

Rough  winged  Swallow,  80. 

Rongicr  de  la  Bergerie,  302. 

Rubj-throated  HummiDgbiid,  80,  95, 277. 

Rumex  Crispin,  343. 

Russian  Empire,  §parrow8  in,  23. 

Russian  millet,  75,  76. 

Rye,  injury  to.  68,  74,  253,  254,  256,  260,  330. 

In  Sparrow's  craw,  74. 
Sagacity  of  Sparrows,  181,  235. 
Saint  Louis,  House  and  Tree  Sparrows  at,  191-194. 
Salsify,  49,  248,  249. 

Samples  of  evidence,  how  selected,  13. 
Sand  Swallow  (  =  Bank  Swallow),  80. 
Sap-sucker,  80. 
Sassafras  seeds  eaten,  250. 
Savanna  Sparrow,  80,  270,  280. 

Food  of,  323. 
SayornU  phoebe,  80^  88,  268,  269,  270,  271,  272,  274,  276, 

277,  282,  283,  309. 
Scale  insects  eaten,  130, 131,  297. 
Scandinavia,  Sparrows  in,  23. 
Scarab*id3e,  115. 
Scarcity  of  nesting  places,  34. 
Science,  extracts  from,  305. 
Scoliidce,  11.5. 

Scottish  thistle  in  'Van  Dieman's  Land,  308. 
Scratching  up  seed, 64-65, 66,  67,  69,  244,  246, 250,  255. 
Screech  Owl,  Mottled  Owl.  32, 150,  238. 
Seasonal  variation  in  food,  124-125. 
Seasonal  variation  in  insect  diet,  105-106. 
Secede  cereale,  146. 
Seckel  pears,  55. 
Sedge  (Carex),  312. 

Sead-eaters  sometimes  insectivorous,  99. 
Seed  gardens,  injury  to,  65. 
Seed  oats  injured,  74. 
Seed  pods  eaten,  64. 

Seeds  in  stomachs.    {See  Stomach  contents.) 
Selandria,  125,128. 
Setaria  glauca,  146,304. 
verlicillata,  305. 
viridis,  304. 
Setaria,  seed  eaten,  67,  76, 145, 146,  304,  305. 
Setophaga  ruticilla,  80. 
Seventeen-year  cicada  or  locust,  130,  286. 
Shad  flies,  286. 

Shade  trees,  buds  or  blossoms  plucked,  45,  241,243. 
Freed  from  worms,  43. 
Leaves  plucked,  42. 
Shade  trees  and  their  insect  defoliators,  324,  325. 
Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  32. 
Shocked  grain  injured,    253,  254,255,256,257,258, 

259, 260. 
Shooting,  allowed  in  city,  38. 
Expense  of,  38. 
On  grain-fields,  74. 
Restriction  by,  179,  236. 
ShootiDg-cIubs,  166. 
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Shooting  matches,  160. 

Shoots  of  vegetables,  61,  62, 63,  64,  244,  245,  246,  247, 

249,250,251. 
Shore  Lark,  80. 

Shrike,  Great  Xortbcrn,  31, 150,  233,  23S,  276. 
Shrikes,  234,  309. 
Sialia  mericana,  80. 

gialis.  80,81,  82-87,88,  91,93,  94,  96,  97,  126, 
261,262,264,  265,266,  267,268,  209,270,271, 
272,  273,  274,  275,  276,  277,  278,  279,  280,  281, 
282,  233,  290-291,  297,  320,  327. 
Sinapii  arvensis,  343. 
Singed  insects  eaten,  131,  298. 
Sitones  ftaregcens,  117. 
Sitta  carolinensis,  8i),  279. 
Skylark,  English,  34!. 
Slugs  on  rose-bu,sbes,  102, 125, 128. 
Small  fruits  injured,  48,  50-57,  58. 
Small  grain,  number  of  reports  on,  68. 
Smartweed  {Polygonum),  304. 
Smooth   caterpillars  or  worms,    99,  102,  131,  132, 
285, 2e6. 
Replaced  by  hairy  worms,  121-122. 
Snail  in  Cuckoo's  stomach,  123. 
Snails,  scarcity  of,  283, 
Snappingbugs  in  Sparrows  nest,  320.    . 
Snout-beetles,  111,  112, 117-118, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139 

140, 141. 
Snow-birds  (Junco),  80,  262,  269,  270. 
Soleno2)sis,  112, 116. 
Song  of  the  Sparrow,  149. 
Song-birds,  effects  upon,  80,  91,  270,  274,  320. 
Song  Sparrow,  effects  upon,  80,  81,  94,  26  J,  267,  270, 
272,  278,  279,  280,  283,  295,  323. 
Food  of,  295,  323. 
Killed  by  Passer,  94. 
Sonnini'a  "Dictionaire,  "  extract  from,  301. 
Sorghum,  injury  to,  68, 75-76,  259. 

Varieties  of,  75. 
Sontb  Australia,  distribution  of  Sparrow  in,  348. 
South  Carolina  bird-law,  172. 
Spanish  Sparrow  in  Africa,  302. 
Span-worms,    measuring-worms,  99,  100,  102,  109, 
110, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132,  285,  286,  291,  292,  293, 
294,  295,  297,  299,  300,  301,  311,  328. 
Disappearance  of,  from  Philadelphia,  109. 
Replacement  of,  by  Orgyia,  121-122. 
Sparrow,  Canada  Tree,  192. 

Chipping,  80,  81,  87,  93,  9\  262,  263,  261, 
205,  266,  267, 269,  270,  271,  272,  277,  278, 

279,  280,  282,  283,  306,  309,  327. 
Common,  80,  88,  269. 

English,  the  term  a  misnomer,  17. 

European  Tree,  191-194. 

European  House,  the  proper  name  of 

Passer  domestictts,  17. 
Field,  80,  267,  270. 
Ground,  80. 
Hoirse  (=  English),  17. 
House  [Chippingl,  264. 
Indian  House,  303. 
Native,  80,  90,  276. 
Old-field,  279. 
Savanna,  80,  270,  280,  323. 
Song,  80,  81.  94,  264,  267,  270,  272,  278, 279, 

280,  283,  29.'5,  323. 
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Sparrow,  Spanish,  302. 
Summer,  276. 
Tree,  80,  270,  271,  272,  280. 
Yesper  (=  Grass  Fincli^  80,  270. 
Sparrow-clubs,  1C6,  239,  33J. 
Sparrow  Hawk,  32, 150,  309. 
Sparrow  bnuts,  160,  238. 
Sparrow-buuters  in  Piussia,  302. 
Sparrow-killers,  oflBcial,  150, 151-152. 
Sparrow-trapping,  178-191. 
Sparrows  as  food,  38-39, 160, 166, 182. 
Sphenophorus  parvvlus,  112, 113, 114, 117-118. 
robustus,  118. 
sculptilis,  118. 
lii-piinctatus,  118. 
zea.',  112. 
iSphinx  Carolina,  102. 
Sphyrapicus  varius,  95. 
Spice-wood  seeds  eaten,  250. 
Spiders,  102,  lt3, 112, 120, 129, 130, 138,  139,  285,  291, 

293,  294,  295,  299,  300,  339,  345. 
Spinach,  injured,  49,  01. 

"Wild,  343. 
Spimispsaltria,  80. 

tristis,  80,  81,  88,  91,  263,  265,  267, 270,  271,  274, 
275,276,277,278,280,281. 
SpizcUa  inmit'ieola,  80, 192,  270,  271,  272,  280. 
pusilla,  80,  270. 

socialis,  80,  81,  87,  93,  95,  262,  263,  265,  266, 
267,  269,  270,  271,  272,  277,  278,  279,  280,  282, 
283,  306,  309,  327. 
Spontaneous  combustion  in  nests,  14?. 
Sporting  purposes,  Sparrows  for,  178-191. 
Spouts  choked  with  nesting  rubbish,  147-148,  352. 
Spread,  into  country,  23-26,  259. 
Manner  of,  18-26. 
Eate  of,  26-27. 
Spring  canker-worm,  121-122. 
Sprouting  grain  palled,  259,  260,  341,  344. 
Sprouts  of  vegetables  eaten,  61,  62,  63,  64,  244,  245, 

246,  247,  249,  250,  251. 
Sti'iads  of  Sparrows  attack  other  birds,  80,  87,  94, 

266-267,  269,  270,  271,  276,  277,  279, 280, 281,  282. 
Squash  blossoms  destroyed,  64. 
Squasb-bug,  102. 
Squirrel  mobbed,  273. 
Stable  flies  eaten,  102. 
Stacked  grain  injured,  69,  70,  71,  72,  253,  254,255, 

256,  257,  258,  259,  260. 
Scaphylinid  beetle,  296. 
Starling,  European,  333. 
State  laws  op  bird  protection,  167-173. 
States,  distribution  of  Sparrow  in,  199-232. 
States,  list  of  those — 

Occupied  by  Sparrow,  26. 
Keporting  most  injury  to  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, 48. 
Reporting  most  injury  to  grain,  68. 
Eeporting  most  injury  to  grapes,  53. 
Statues  defaced  by  filth,  147. 
Stelgidopteryx  serripennis,  80. 
Stdlaria  media,  305,  343. 
Stomach  contents  of  Cuckoo,  123. 
Stomach   contents  of  Sparrows,  100-101,  111,  123- 
125, 133-146,  296,  304,  311-314,  318,  320,  321-323,  325 
328-329,  331,  335,  336,  337,  342,  344-345,  347. 


Stomach  contents  of  Sparrows— Continued. 
Method  of  determining.  111,  133,  321-322. 
Tables  of,  133-146. 
Stomachs,  number  examined,  100-101. 

With  few  insects,  127,  131,291,296,298,  . 

299. 
With  many  insects, 328-329,  331,  336,  337, 

338,  344-345. 
With  no  insects,    126, 127, 129,  130,  287, 
288,  289,  290,  291,  293,  295,  296,  297. 
Storms,  effects  of  32-34,  232-233,  234,  236-237. 
Strawberries,  48,  54,  55,  56,  57,  60,  63,  244,  245, 246, 

247,  248,  249,  2,'0,  251,  327. 
Street  refuse,  importance  of,  to  the  Sparrow,  34. 
String-beans,  146. 

Strychnine,  174,  175,  176,    177,    234,  236,  238,  324, 
349,  351,  3.=12. 
Experiments  with,  170. 
Slurnclla  magna,  80,  274,  277. 
Sugar-corn,  62,  249. 
Suggestions  as  to  poisons,  175. 
Sulphur  fumes  at  roosts,  349. 
Summaries  of  evidence,  17-149. 

Why  misleading,  13. 
Summary  of  food  in  England,  345. 
Summary  of  insects  in  stomachs,  120. 
Summary  of  reports  on  insects,  98-110,  128- 131. 
Summer  Martin,  267. 
Summer  Sparrow,  276. 
Summer  Warbler,  282,  283. 
Summer   Tellow-bird    (=  Yellow  Warbler),  270, 

272  279. 
Sunflower,  seed    eaten,  48,  64,  65-66,  245,  247,  248, 
251,  304. 
Wild,  seed  eaten,  66. 
Superabundance  of  nesting  places,  96. 
Swallow,  Bank,  80. 

Barn,   80,   86,  89,  2G2,   266,  271,  272,  275, 

277,  278,  282,  283. 
Blue-backed  =rTree  Swallow,  q.  v. 
Chimney  (aeeSiri/t),  80,  278. 
CliflF,   80,   88,   89,   262,   268,   272,  273,  274, 

275,  276,  282,  283,  307,  327. 
Eave  (=CliflFSwallow),  88,  262,  271,  276, 

282. 
European,  335. 

Fork-tailed  (=  Barn  Swallow),  88. 
House;  266. 

Jug  or  Mud  (  =  Cliff'),  80,  88,  273,  274. 
Kough-winged,  80.      . 
Sand  (  =  Bank),  SO. 
Tree,  80,  82,  84,  85,  86,  88,  90,  96,  97,  262, 

265,  269,  270,  272,  282,  283,  327. 
Violet-green,  80. 

White-bellied  or  White-breasted.     (See 
Tree.) 
Swallows,  kind  not  speciCed,  80,  81,  86,  88,  89,  00, 
262,  264,  265,  266,  268,  269,  271,  272,  273, 
276,  278,  279,  282,  307. 
Killed  by  Sparrows,  90,  307. 
Sparrows  killed  by,  282. 
Swede  turnip  buds  destroyed,  344. 
Sweet  apples,  250. 

Sweet  corn,  62,  66,  244,  246,  249,  254,  255. 
Sweet  peas,  49,  64. 
Swift,  Chimney,  80, 27^  282. 
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Sycamore  pollen  eaten,  344. 
Synopsis  of  evidence  relating  to  native  birds,  261. 
Synopsis  of  replies  relating  to  insectivorous  hab- 
its, 284. 
Synopsis  of  replies  relating  to  trees  and  vines, 

240. 
Synopsis  of  testimony  relating  to  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, 213-244. 
Synopsis  of  testimony  relating  to  giain  crops,  252. 
Tables  showing- 
Approximate  spread  of  the  Sparrow,  27. 
Cost  of  bounties,  158. 

Distribution  of  Sparrow  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  with  dates  of  first  appearance, 
199-232. 
Injury  to  buds  and  blossoms,  45. 
Injury  to  fruits  and  vegetables,  48. 
Injury  to  grain,  68. 

Places  and  dates  of  introduction,  19-21. 
Probable  effects  of  bounties,  157. 
Seasonal  variation  in  insect  diet,  106. 
Stomachcontents,  133-146,3)1-314,  322,344-345. 
Theoretical  increase,  29. 
Tachycineta  bicolor,  80,  82,  84,  85,  86,  88,  90,  96,  97, 
262,  205,  269,  270.  272,  282,  283,  307, 
309,  327. 
tkalassina,  80. 
Tanagers,  80, 270. 
Taraxacum  officinale,  343. 
Tarentula,  112,  120. 

Taxes  recommended  in  Australia,  352. 
Temperature,  effects  of,  236,  239. 
Tender  shoots  eaten,  244, 245, 246,  247,  249, 250,  251. 
Tennessee  bird-law,  172. 
Tent  caterpillar,  102, 129, 131,  288,  300. 

Eggs  of,  300. 
Teras  contaminana,  345. 
Termes  fiavipeg,  130,  291. 
Termites,  white-ants.  102, 129, 130,  291^  294. 
Testimony,  amount  of,  12 . 

Methods  of  collecting,  11-12. 
Original,  in  detail,  198-301. 
Published,  American,  304-329. 
Foreign,  330-357. 
Tettix,  111,  119. 
Texas  bird-law,  173. 
Thatched  roofs  destroyed,  148-149,  338. 
Theoretical  increase,  29. 
Thrasher,  Brown,  80,  266,  278, 280. 
Thripg,  not  eaten,  348. 
Thrush,  Brown,  80,  265,  278,  280. 
Hermit,  80,  273. 
Migrating  (=Robin),  268. 
"Wood,  80,  274,  275, 278. 
Thrashes,  kind  not  specified,  80,  265,  268,  272, 273, 
275,  278,  280,  335. 
Protected  in  England,  335. 
Thryothorus  ludovicianus,  80,  276,  277,  2C0. 

beivickii,  80,  264,  276. 
Thunder-storms,  effects  of,  33-34,  232-233,  234,  236- 

237. 
Thyridopteryx,  121,  324-325. 
Tiger-beetle  (Cicindela),  102, 130,  295. 
Timothy,  146,  311,  325. 
Tiphia  inomata,  112, 113, 114, 115. 
Tipula,  338,  345. 


Titmouse,  Black-capped,  80. 

Kind  not  specified,  80,  269. 
Tobacco  seed,  49. 
Tobacco-moth,  129. 
Tobacco-worm,  102,  128,  131. 
Tomato,  injury  to,  48,  59,  247,  249,  251. 
Tomtit,  80,  280. 
Towhee,  Chewink,  80. 
Towhee,  Brown,  80. 
Towns  forsaken  by  Sparrows,  70. 
Transportation,  accidental,  in  cars,  23,  309. 
Trapping  Sparrows,  37-40,  178-191. 
Traps  and  nets,  suggestions  as  to  use  of.  151,  164- 

165. 
Trap-shooting  with  Sparrows,  178-191. 
Tree  caterpillar,  102,  287. 
Tree  hopper,  140. 
Tree  lice,  102,  299. 
Tree  Sparrow,  80,  270,  271,  272,  280. 
Canada,  192. 
European,  191-194. 
Tree  Swallow  (zrWhite-bellied  Swallow),  80,  82, 
84,  85,  80,  88,  90,  96,  97,  262,  265, 
269,  270,  272,  282,  283,  327. 
Killed  by  Sparrow,  270. 
Trees,  injury  to,  40-48,  240-243. 
Trifoliuni  pratense,  146. 

repens,  146. 
Triticum  vulgare.  146. 
Trochilus  colubri^,  80,  95,  277. 

Troglodytes  aedon,  80,  82,  83,  85,  87-88,  93,  96,  97,  262, 
263,  264,  265,  266,  267,  269,  270,  271,  272, 
273,  274,  275,  27G,  277,  278,  280,  282,  283, 
309,  327. 
acdon  parkmannii,  80. 
Tuberose  buds  destroyed,  49,  64. 
Tulips  destroyed,  49,  249. 
Tardus  aonalaschkce  pallasii,  80,  273. 

mustelinus,  80,  274,  275,  278. 
Turnip  leaves  or  sprouts  eaten,  48,  63,  245. 
Turnip  seed  eaten,  48,  64,  65,  244,  245,  246,  247,  248. 
Turnips  pecked,  245. 
Turnus  butterfly,  102,  291. 
Turpentine  as  poison,  349. 
Tussock-moth  (Orgiiia),  100,  102,107-109,  121,  129, 

130,  131,  291,  292,293,  294,  324-325. 
Tyrannus  tyrannus,  80,  92,  94,  265,  268,  269,  271,  275, 

276,  277,  278, 281. 
Tyrant  Flycatcher  (^Kingbird),  209. 
TJlmus  americaniis,  defoliated  by  Orgyia,  108. 
Undetermined  vegetable  matter  in  stomachs,  134, 

135, 1S6, 137, 138, 139,  140, 141.  142, 143, 144, 145. 
Unprovoked  attacks  on  native  birds,  92-94,  97, 

263,  264. 
Unusual  nests  of  the  Sparrow,  307. 
Useful  birds  in  England,  334. 
Utah,  no  sparrow  law  in,  173. 
Valmont  de  Bomare,  302. 
Value  of  Sparrows  for  food,  182. 
Van  Dieman's  Land.  Scottish  thistle  in,  308, 
Vanessa  antiopa,  102,291. 
Vanessa  butterfly,  102, 291. 
Vaporer-moth.     (See  Tussock-moth.) 
Vegetables;  injury  to,  00-66,243-252. 
List  of  tho.se  injured.  48. 
Seed  eaten,  64-66, 244-252. 
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Venango  grape,  55. 

Verbascum  thapsng,  120. 

Verbena  hastata,  seeds  of,  in  stomach,  312. 

Verdict  of  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  315- 

318. 
Vermont  bird-law,  173. 
Vesper  Sparrow  (=  Grass  Finch),  80,  270. 
Vines,  buds  of,  eaten,  40-42,  43,  45,  46,  47,  243. 
Injury  to,  40-42,  43,  45,  46, 47,  240-213. 
Vineyards  badly  damaged,  51,  54. 
Vineyards  of  Western  New  Tork,  52-53. 
Violet-green  Swallow,  80. 
Yireo  gilvun,  80,  92,  264,  282. 
noveboracensifi,  80,  92. 
olivacem,  80,  265,  269. 
Vireo,  Eed-eyed,  80, 265,  269. 

"Warbling,  80,  92,  264,  282. 
White-eyed,  80,  92. 
Vireos,  kind  not  specified,  80,  81,  88,  92,  270,  327. 

Nestlings  killed,  92. 
Virginia,  no  sparrow  law  in,  173. 
Virginia  Tellow-bird,  283. 
Titis,  146. 

Voice  of  English  Sparrow,  119, 192. 
Voice  of  European  Tree  Sparrow,  192. 
"Warbler,  Myrlle,  80,  283. 
Summer,  282,  283. 
Yellow,  80,  81,  270,  272,  279,  280,  282,  283, 

327. 
Yellow-rump  (=Mjrtle),  80,283. 
"Warblers,  kind  not  specified,  80,  262,  263,  264,  266, 
267,269,275,281,327. 
In  England,  335,  337. 
"Warbling  Vireo,  80,  92,  264,  282. 

Nestlings  killed,  92. 
"Wariness.     (,Sfe  Sagacity.) 
"Washington  Territory,  no  sparrow  law  in,  173. 
"Wasps,  49-50, 102, 115-116, 134, 135, 136, 138, 139, 140, 

141,142,289. 
Wasps  and  grapes,  49-50. 
Wasps  injure  over-ripe  f i  uit,  49-50. 
Water-beetles,  342. 
Water-pipes  choked  with  nests,  148. 
Web  caterpillars,  126,  308. 

Web-worm,  fall  web-worm,  100,118,  123,  128,129, 

130,  286, 288,  297, 298,  324-325. 

Number  eaten  by  Cuckoo,  123. 

Weed  seed,  destruction  of,  52,  65,  66-68,  124,  250, 

253,  311,  312,  322, 325,  328,  336,  343,  345. 

In   Sparrows'   stomachs,  52,  136,  137, 

138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 146. 
List  of  kinds  eaten  in  England,  343. 
Weeds,  a  protection  in  \ineyards,  52. 
Weevils,  102. 
Western  Bluebird,  80. 
Western  House  Finch,  89. 
West  Virginia  bird-law,  173.  ^ 

Wheat: 

Damaged  by  Sparrow,  69-73,  74,  76,  253, 

254,  255,  256,  257,  2.58,  259,  260,  323. 
Distant  from  town,  69. 
Experiments  spoiled,  73. 
Found  in  stomachs,  134,  135,  136,  137,  138, 

139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145,  U6. 
In  Australia,  349,  351,  357. 


Wheat: 

In  barns,  71. 

In  England,  330,  331,332,336,  337,339,  340, 

344,  345,  347. 
In  the  milk,  71. 
In  shock,  stack,  and  crib,  69,  70, 71,  72,  253, 

254,  255,  256,  257,  258,  259,  260. 
Late-sown,  69. 
New-sown,  69. 
Number  of  reports  on,  68. 
Scratched  up,  69. 
Wheat,  Clawson,  73. 

Diehl  Mediterranean,  73. 
Martin  Amber,  73. 
Wheat-fields,  edges  damaged,  70,  72. 
Wheat  insects,  102. 
Whippoorwill,  disappearance  of,  283. 
White  of  Selbourne,  333,  346. 
White  ants,  102, 129, 130,  291,  294. 
White  arsenic,  174, 177. 
White-bellied  Nuthatch,  80. 

Whitc-bellicd  Swallow  (  =  Tree  Swallow),  80,  82,84, 
85,  86,  88,  90,  96,  97,  262,  265,  269,  270,  272,  282,  283, 
307,  309,  327. 
White-breasted   Swallow  (  =  White-bellied   Swal- 
low), 309,327,307. 
White  cabbage  butterfly,  130. 
White  caterpillar,  129,  290. 
White  clover,  beetles  feeding  on,  117. 

Seed  eaten,  146. 
White  elm,  buds  eaten,  242. 
White-eyed  Vireo,  80,  92. 
White  grubs,  116,  280,  297. 
White-marked  tussock-moth,  121,  324-325.    (Also 

see  Tussock-moth  ) 
Widmann  on  European  Sparrows  at  Saint  Louis, 

10, 191-194. 
WildCan.ary  (=Goldfinch),  80,265. 
Wild  cherries,  48. 
Wild  grapes,  55,  250. 
Wild  radish,  343. 
Wild  rice,  76. 
Wild  spinach,  343. 
Wild  sunflower,  66. 
Willow-moth,  312. 
AVindow  casings  soiled,  147. 
AVindow  Martin,  European,  283. 
Winged  ants,  102, 126, 130, 140,  291. 
Winter-killed  Sparrows, 32-33,  233,  234,  235,  238, 239. 
Winter  weather,  6fi"ect3  of,  33,  308. 
Wire-worms,  345. 
Wisconsin  bird-law,  173. 
Wistaria  buds  eaten,  45. 

Woodpecker,  Downy,  80,  266,  269,  272,  274, 275,  277, 
279. 
Golden-winged,  80,  269,  281,  282. 
Hairy,  80,  260. 

Red-headed,  80,  264,  265,  282. 
Yellow-bellied,-80,  95. 
Woodpeckers,  kind  not  specified,  80,  91,  152-153, 
267,  275. 
Nestlings  killed,  91. 
Wood  Pewee,  80,  277. 
Wood  Pigeon,  harmful  in  England,  335. 
Wood  Kobin  (  =  Wood  Thrush),  278. 
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Wood  Thrush,  80,  274,  275,  278. 
■Worms,  apple-ti-ee,  102. 

nairj,  100, 130,  290. 
Siiidnot8pociti('d,102,  129,284,288,  289,290, 

293,  294,  29."^,  297,  299,  300,  301. 
Spairowsdriv'en  out  by,  308. 
Stolen  from  Bluebird,  94. 
Stolen  from  liobin,  275,  305. 
"Wounded  grasshoppers  eaten,  289. 
"Wren,  Bewicks,  80,  264,  276. 

Caroliua,  80,  276,  277,  280. 
Great  Carolina,  277. 

House,  80,  82,  83,  85,  87-88,  93,  96,  97,  262,  263, 
264,  265,  266,  207,  269.  270,  271,  272,  273,  274, 
275,  276,  277,  278,  280,  282,  283,  309,  327. 
Parkman's,  80. 
Wrens,  80,  81,  83,  85,  86,  87-88,  96,  97,  262,  264, 265,267, 
268,  269,  270,  271,  272,  273,  274,  275,  276,  277,  278, 
279,280,281,282. 
Nestlings  attacked,  87. 
Nestlings  killed,  88,  93. 
Wrens  in  Enjjland,  335. 
Wyoming,  no  sparrow  law  in,  173. 
Xiphidniin,  111,  119. 
Xylaspis, 1\2. 

Tarrell's  figure  of  Sparrow,  16. 
Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker,  80, 95. 

Killed  by  Sparrow,  95. 
Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  80, 108-109,  324-325. 

Eats  hairy  caterpillars,  108-109. 
Wdlow-bird,  66,  80,  88,91,  265,267,  270,  271,  274,  275, 
276,  277,  278. 
Eats  sunflower  seed,  66. 
Nestlings  killed  by  Sparrow,  01. 
Summer  (=rYellow  Warbler),  270,  272,  279. 
Virginia,  283. 
Tellow  butterfly,  102. 


Yellow  Finch,  267. 

Yellow-jackets  and  grapes,  50. 

Yollow-rumped  Warbler  (^Myrtle  Warbler)'  80, 

283. 
Yellow-shafted  Flicker  (  =  Golden-winged  Wood- 
pecker, 269,  281,  282. 
Tellow  Underwing  (moth),  345. 
Yellow  Warbler,  80,  81,  270,272,  279,  280,  282,283, 
327. 
Eggs  and  young  destroyed,  327. 
Young  birds  killed  by  Sparrows,  90,  91,  276,  307,  339. 
Young  grapes  damaged,  47,  249. 
Young  Martins  starve  in  dry  seasons,  193. 
Young  plants  eaten  by  Sparrow.s,  244,  215,  246,  247, 

249,  250,  251. 
\''oung  .seed-pods  eaten,  64. 

Young   Sparrows,  age  at  which  th»y    begin  to 
breed,  30,  234,  311. 
Date  of  hatching,  27,  105,  237. 
Destruction  of,  165, 180. 

Food  of,  61,  99,  103,  124,  125,  128,  129,  132,  285, 
286, 287,  288,  289,  290,  291,  292,  293,  295,  296,  297, 
299,  300,  305,  317-318,  320,  328-329,  330,  331,  335, 
336,  337,  338,  340,  342,  344,  345. 
Insect  food  of,  99, 103, 124, 125, 128, 129, 132,  285, 
280,  287,  288,  289, 290,  291,  292,  293, 295,  296,  297, 
299,  300,  305,  330,  331,  335,  336,  337,  338,  340,  342, 
344,  345, 
Killed  by  Martins,  274. 
Number  hatched  and  rc-ired,  27,  30,  232,  233, 

234,  236. 
Vegetable  food  of,  61,  331,  337,  345. 
Young  turnips  eaten,  245. 
Young  vegetables  destroyed,  63-64. 
Zea  mays,  146. 
Zenaidura  tnacroura,  280. 
Zizania  aquatica,  76. 
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